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THE PREFACE 


| Foe favorable reception accorded to Selections from American Literature 

by both teachers and pupils in many high schools throughout the nation 
has encouraged us to bring out the present volume in essentially the same form. 
Our plan is to give in chronological order the outstanding masterpieces of English 
literature in complete form so far as possible, or in complete and well unified 
excerpts from the longer works, every selection to be edited with such introduc- 
tory and explanatory notes and such questions and exercises as will conserve the 
time and energy of the teacher and direct the study of the pupil to a satisfactory 
understanding of the individual classic and to a fairly comprehensive view of the 
general trend of English literature as a whole. Our aim has been to present in a 
single volume of reasonable size and attractive typography the irreducible mini- 
mum of what a student in an average high school should cover in English litera- 
ture, but by no means the full amount of reading that he should do in the vast 
and rich store of artistic English prose and poetry. We have tried to include 
the standard selections from Chaucer to Kipling that will appeal particularly to 
young readers; and to this standard material we have added examples of some of 
the best contemporary productions in both prose and poetry. Because of the 
lack of perspective due to its nearness to us, and because of the overwhelming 
amount and variety of this modern material, it must always be admitted, of 
course, that in making selections from it we are almost sure to follow our personal 
preferences and present-day interests rather than absolute or fundamental principles 
of evaluation. Nevertheless it is worth while to include some modern pieces, for 
they will at least show some of the marked tendencies and distinctive qualities of 
present-day literary technique, and will aid the student to direct his reading more 
intelligently in the vast flood of printed matter and the multifarious forms of 
modern literary art. 

A glance at the table of contents will show that we have placed the emphasis 
on those masterpieces that have in them the qualities which appeal peculiarly 
to young readers. And yet we have also kept in mind the fact that in a survey 
course in: literature, as far as possible, the various types of literary art should 
be presented, from the simple folk ballad to the most intricate and delicate modern 
lyric forms, from the archaic and long-drawn-out prose of Malory to the modern 
terseness and brilliancy of Stevenson and Conrad. We have also tried to keep 
an equitable proportion between poetry and prose, realizing that the young student 
needs the simpler intellectual and analytical stimulus of prose quite as much as 
the more concentrated emotional and imaginative stimulus of poetry. How- 
ever, we have probably allowed a slightly larger space to poetry than to prose, 
on this basis: namely, that the medium of poetry makes it possible for us to 

1 Published by Rand McNally & Company, Chicago. 
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include more sound and excellent teaching material in a fixed number of pages, - 
and at the same time enables us to give the pupil a clearer conception of the vast 
range of our literary heritage. Moreover, we have tried always to test the material 
primarily from the point of view of the pupil. We have selected subject-matter 
which the student will enjoy and will read with comparative ease and to which, 
with the proper critical apparatus and suggestive notes and questions, he will 
respond readily. While we have omitted some highly recommended selections, 
which by experience we have found to make “‘hard sledding” for young students, 
we have not pandered to the taste of the more frivolous and careless types of mind 
—those who would demand always something merely exciting and amusing. 
We have kept steadily in mind these general truths, namely, that young readers 
like literature with life and movement in it, with strong emotional and ethical 
notes, with high aspirational and sound moral ideals, and, above all, literature 
which tells a story whether in prose or poetry, whether in symbol or allegory, 
whether in dramatic monologue or impersonal balladistic form. To the young 
reader, the story is the thing; hence there will be found in this collection a large 
proportion of narrative material. 

The notes and critical apparatus are quite full enough to enable the students 
in the high schools with poorly equipped libraries to understand the text. An 
unabridged dictionary, a good encyclopedia, and a classical mythology or dic- 
tionary are perhaps indispensable; but even with the most meager library equip- 
ment, we think good results may be obtained through the arenas: study of the 
explanatory notes and questions. 

The suggestive questions and exercises are intended merely to be suggestive 
and not to be used mechanically. The teacher will be the judge of what questions 
to assign to his particular group of pupils, and it is needless to say that the teacher 
will also determine which selections should be studied minutely and which should 
be read rapidly and without close attention to details. It is well to insist on 
accuracy and thoroughness in all kinds of work, but some selections will natur- 
ally lend themselves to one kind of treatment and some to another. We have 
relegated the supplemental critical material to the back of the book—the place 
where it ought to be — both to preserve the integrity of the literature in its pristine 
form and to give the pupil a chance to prove his mind and mettle by reciting from 
the plain text without glancing at the bottom of the page in search of an 
answer to every question the teacher propounds. With the notes removed to 
the back of the book the preparation of the lesson will require a double reading 
of the selection, one for a first general impression, and another for the more careful 
scrutiny of the words and phrases with the help of the notes and the suggestive 
questions. A third oral reading after the material has been studied carefully 
will always prove profitable, particularly in the shorter selections. 

L. W. Payne, JR. 


Austin, Texas, Nina HIty 
October, 1922. 
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ae FOREWORD TO THE PUPIL 


“Why do I study literature?” The pupil sometimes asks himself this question 
in a querulous mood when he faces a particularly irksome task of analysis, or 
interpretation, or memory or reference work. Well, we shall try to tell you why 
you study literature. First of all, let us say that you do not study literature 
merely to pass the course, to earn a unit of credit, to advance a step toward your 
high-school diploma. It is not merely to fill your mind with outlines of literary 
history, to memorize definitions and derivations of words, to accumulate phrases 
and broaden your vocabulary, to assimilate philological facts and acquaint your- 
self with literary technique; it is not even to amass a stock of ideas which may be 
useful to you at some future time. These are all mere by-products, interesting 
and valuable in themselves, but by no means the main end and aim of your work 
in literature. The main aim of the study of literature is to enlarge your vision, 


to develop your artistic and emotional nature, to broaden your intellectual hori 
to touch the deeper springs of your imagination, to arouse and qulsken your marsh 
_instincts, and to increase rease your capacity for life and the enjoyment of its finer. 
ibilities. Is not this worth while? 

In an essential sense English is the one absolutely indispensable course in all 
your list of studies, for it is the basis and the tool for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge of whatever kind. Moreover, literature is the one pure art course to be found 
in your high-school curriculum. Music, painting, sculpture, architecture are 
beyond the reach of the great mass of students who pass through our high schools. 
Poetry and artistic prose literature furnish us the single fine art which is within 
the reach of every pupil. The scientific and practical side of language study is 


found in grammar and composition; these are the essential tools for language — 


interpretation and self-expression, and these are of course, in a certain sense, 
cultural, as, for that matter, are all the other subjects in the curriculum. But 
the purely cultural subject matter and the purely cultural effects of your high- 

school course are found largely in the masterpieces of literature. 
The wonderful literary heritage of the English-speaking race affords ample 


material for the development of the finer elements in our natures. Out of the _ 


ideals of the past have arisen the ideals of the present, and it is needless to say 
that the ideals of the past are preserved for us mainly in its literary remains. 
From Beowulf to Browning, from King Alfred to Stevenson, from Chaucer to 
Masefield, from Milton to Tennyson, from Shakespeare to Galsworthy, from 
Irving to Mark Twain, from Bryant to Moody, from Poe to O. Henry —all is yours © 
for the mere asking. In the phrase of Milton, “A good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, treasured up . . . . to a life beyond life,” and 
through the study of literature the dreams, the visions, the ideals of the tae 


writers of the race will become your inheritance. American literature is but a 
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diverging and ever-widening branch of English literature. Hence English litera- 
ture is in a strict sense a part-of our own literature. Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth and Stevenson are as much the inheritance of an American 
as are Poe and Hawthorne, Lanier and Whitman. We speak Shakespeare’s 
language and inherit Shakespeare’s art in America just as truly as does the English- 
man dwelling beside quiet Avon stream in Warwickshire. The Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers are just as truly ours as they are the present-day Englishman’s. The old 
Celtic legends of King Arthur, the English and Irish fairy tales and myths are 
just as truly the inheritance of English-speaking Americans as they are of English- 
speaking men and women of the British Islands. The trunk and roots of the 
great English literary tree give the American and the Canadian and the Australian 
branches support and sustenance just as truly as they do the modern English and 
Scottish and Irish branches. 

Literature is the spiritual breath of the people; literature is the history of the 
progress ress of - the soul in man and i in races of men. It is not merely the chief source 
of noble enjoyment and right ‘thinking; it is in reality the receptacle in which is 
preserved and transmitted to future generations the very life of a people or race. 
Without vision the people perish, so the Scriptures say; and literature is the con- 
serving medium of the visions, the ideals of any given age and any given people. 
Without literature, then, there can be no spiritual life, no spiritual progress; with- 
out art no people can fully realize the spiritual accomplishments of its past. A 
land without dreams and memories, without legends and songs, is a desolate and 
static, perhaps even a dying land. Therefore we should lay claim to our heritage, 
take full possession of it, and be thankful for its richness and beauty, its strength 
and vitality, its moral and spiritual force, even from the Anglo-Saxon beginnings 
all the way down to the latest writers in both England and America. 

The boy or girl, the man or woman who is ignorant of the great body of litera- 
ture in our English tongue is not educated in the truest sense, and never can be so 
considered. It takes more than the mere ability to acquire a livelihood to make 
a successful career. It takes more than the mere satisfaction of our physical 
appetites and our material desires to make up a full-rounded life. The spirit must 
be nurtured and fed as well as the body.. One must be prepared to enjoy Jife, not 
merely to live in physical comfort; and it is literature above all else that will bring‘ 
this joy of life. : 

In a survey course in English literature you will get only a few samples of the 
best that our great writers of the past have produced. An introductory course is, 
as it were, the ‘““Open Sesame” to an almost limitless hoard of literary wealth. 
_ The Prologue and one or two stories from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales give but a 

foretaste of the rich feast already laid for you in Chaucer’s complete works. A 
few plays and a few songs and sonnets from Shakespeare are but a meager portion 
of what is ready at your hand for the mere taking. Books are the cheapest and 
yet the dearest of our possessions. Libraries everywhere are inviting you to 
explore their treasures; publishers are offering you whole gold-laden galleons for a 
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meré pittance; thousands of presses are running day and night to pour out an 

ever-increasing stream of literature, old and new. How can you escape the 

contagion? Now that books are so easily accessible, how can you fail to become 

a lover and an eager devourer of good literature? And yet, sad to’ say, many of 

us, especially in the period of youth when both leisure and energy are abundant, 
’ are neglecting this precious opportunity for self-enlargement and self-realization 
afforded us through the reading of good books. 

What you want to do, dear young friend, is to learn to love the great classics. 

_ What you want to do is to learn to read intelligently, to get the reading habit, 
and having got it, to nurture it systematically all your life long. Your teachers 
and parents and friends will help you to find what will interest and benefit you 
most in your reading at the various stages of your progress. Your close study 
-of a few of the great masterpieces will enable you to discover others on your own | 
initiative; and you will soon become a lover of books, a lover of humanity and of 
life, as it is revealed through books, in all of its wonderful variety and richness. 

What are you going todo? What are you going to be? There are a thousand’ 
answers to these questions. But let this be the motto of every ambitious boy 
and girl: Whatever I shall be and whatever I shall do, I shall always be a lover and 
reader of good literature. If you want to make money, go into the busy world and 
make it; but be sure that in the meantime you. do not neglect to read good litera- 
ture. What are you going to do with money when you make it? How are you 
going to spend your leisure when you win it? Can you spend either the money 
or the leisure wisely unless you have an enlarged capacity for living? And can 
you gain the enlarged capacity for living in any other, in any better way than 
‘by learning to read good books? The man who knows not the companionship of 
books is almost surely doomed at some period of his life to become lonely and 
wretched. We are taught that there is no higher human ideal than that of good 
works, service to our fellows; but let us remember always that good works 
follow naturally from the impulses and ideals implanted in our natures by good 
literature. Who can estimate the influence of the best of all books, the Bible, 
- the greatest collection of literary masterpieces ever da together in a single 
volume? 

So do not imagine that you have actually completed English literature when 
you have merely read its history and studied a book of selections. Do not be 
so thoughtless as to suppose that when vou have completed your high-school 

- course and taken your examination on it, you will put literature behind you as 
a thing finished and done with. You must read, read all your life long, or else 
you will decay and dry up like a dead leaf on a stalk. Your mental life will stag- 
nate, and you will live only a half-life. Literature is not like a child’s disease 
which you catch once and suffer from for a few weeks or months and then become 
immune from for the rest of your life. The love of literature is not a disease; 

it is an acquisition, an endowment, an accomplishment; and when you have 
once become fully possessed of it, when you are once well inoculated with its 
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fascinating influence, you will never want to escape from it or lose, even for ever 
so short a time, its marvelous and delightful effects on your life and character. 

And finally, do not look upon the study of literature as a burdensome task. 
Even the first steps in literary appreciation can be made delightful. It is an 
adventure, a game, a fascinating exercise, invoking and involving the best that is 
in you of mind and heart and soul. You will soon find yourself enjoying’ the thrill 
of excitement, the exquisite joy of imaginative flights, the passionate outbursts 
of noble emotions, the elusive charm of romantic idealism, the delicious quiver- 
ings of the finer spiritual impulses of your nature. Literature will become the 
source of your pleasure, your delight, your finer soul life. Beauty in all its physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual attributes will take possession of your being, and, with 
Keats, ere long you will be ecstatically exclaiming ‘‘A joy forever!” 

This is the end and aim of your study of literature. 

L. W. PAvyng, JR. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FrRoM CHAUCER TO MALORY xX 


ona 


a be 


“SELECTIONS FROM 


Geoffrey Chaucer (1340?-1400) . ~ 


PROLOGUE TO THE ee ee be age 


that Aprille with his shourés sooté’~ 
see roghte of Marche hath 1 perodd to the roote 
And bathed every > ae in swith licout <<“ 
Of which #éttu engeridréd is the flour; ~ 
Whan Zephirus-ee ‘with his* swetd breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth ‘ ete 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne ~~ 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-tonne, 
And smale fowles maken melodye, 


" -That slepen al the night with open ye, 


So priketh hem nattire in bit, corages: 
Thani longen folk té goon on pilgrimages, oy * 
And palmers for to séken straunge strondes, 

To ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes; 

And Specially, from every Shirés ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury! they wendé, 

The holy blisful martir for to seke, <” 


That bem hath holpen_ whan se they were seke, \ Vay 


Bifel eat! in that sesoun on a day, 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Caunterbury! with ful devout corage, 
At night were come into that hostelrye 
Wel nyne and twenty in a compaignye, 
Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 
In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury” wolden ryde. ~ 
The chambres and the stables weren wyde, wea 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 
‘And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 


-1Pronounced here Caun’tér-bré’. 2Pronounced here Caun’tér-bé’ré 
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So hadde I spoken with hem everychon,) o 
That I was of hir felawshipe anon, —_- 
And made forward erly for to ryse, . 


To take our wey, ther-as I yow devysev i 7 q 


But natheles, whyl I have tyme and space, 


Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 
Me thinketh it acordaunt to resoun 
To telle yow al the condicioun? 

Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 


And whiche they weren, and of what degree;»_-*~” 
And eek in what array that they were inne; 


And at a knyght than wol I first biginne. 


A Rnyeht ther was, and that a worthy. man, 


_ That fro the tyme that he first bigan 


To riden out, he lovede® chivalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 


And therto hadde he riden, no man ferre, 4 + 
As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse,! 
And ever® honoured for his worthinesse. 


At Alisaundre he was, whan it was wonne; 


»Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne ~ 
P Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. -“¥ \Aias~ 


56 y 


70 


1Pronounced &v’r-éch-dn’. 2Pronounced in four syllables. 3Pronounced Byiag 
4Pronounced hath-nés’a, 5Pronounced ‘ év’r, y @Pronecacal réd’n, 


tah 


Pe, 


In Lettow hadde he refsed and in Ruce, 
No.Cristen man so ofte of his degree. 
-Tn Gernade at the seege eek hadde he be 
Of Algezir, and riden® in Belmarye. 

At Lyeys was he, and at Satalye, 


ia 


nm pn o/™ 


Whan they were wonne; and in the Grete See, 


At many a noble armee hadde he be. : 
At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, ” 
And foughten for our feith at TearacoatG 
In lystes thryes, and ay slayn his foo. 
This ikke worthy knyght hadde been also | 


Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, =. 


Agayn another hethen in Turkye;. * ¥~ 


.. 0 
\ 5‘ 
\ 


And evermore he hadde a sovereyn prys: \ , 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys,” 


And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yet no vileinye ne sayde, 


* 
ai 


a 


>» apt: 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre,2“"", Ak , 


oJ 
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1Pronounced dy’nd. 
4Pronounced féth’rés. ~ 
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ve Geoffrey Chaucer — Cae 3 
NY ‘ 
yin al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 7 
He was a verray, parfit, gentil knyght. re 
But for to tellen yow of his array, f t 4 

His hors were goode, but he was-nat gay. eae aE 

tian he gece a git ae “igi re, 6 
ismotered with his habergeour.! \! oe 

For he was laté y-come from his viage,7- tye » 7 


7 


And wente for to Joon, “e nilgrymage. by 


With him ther was skis sone, a yong Squyer, 
A lovyere, and a lust usty , bacheler, 90 
With lokkes crulle; as ‘they were leyd in presse. } if. 


Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse, 9 bei Saaih ADe tt 
Of his stature he was of evene! lengthe, ie Jo Z P 
And wonderly delyvere,? and greet of strengthe. 

And he had been somtyme in chivachye,.- 85 


In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Picardye, 
And born him wel, as of so litel space, 
In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 

_Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 


Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede. bias 


Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the day; 

He was as fresh as is the monthe of May. 

Short was his goune, with sleves longe and wyde. 
Wel coude he sitte on hors, ‘and faire ryde. 


He coude songes make and wel endyte, 8 


Juste and eels daunce, and wel purtreye and wryte. prea 


So fidte he lovede,? that by nyghtertale 
He sleep namore than doth a nyghtingale. 
Curteys he was, lowly and servisable, 
And carf biforn his pact at the table. 100 
A Yeman hadde ia and servarists namo 
At that tyme, for him liste ryde so; 
And he was clad in cote and hood of grene; 
A sheef of pecok-arwes brighte and kene 
‘Under his belt he bar ful thriftily, 105 
(Wel coude he dresse his takel yemanly; 
His arwes drouped noght with fetheres* lowe) 
And in his hand he bar a mighty bowe. 
A not-heed hadde he, with a broun visage. 


2Pronounced da-lé’vrd. -.. » . ss 
RA 


| 8Pronounced ltiv’dé. 


110 


115 


120 


125 


135 


140 


145 


1The vowel in the is slurred in pronunciation, th’t-sa’djd. 
3Pronounced mééch. 
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Of wode-craft wel coude he al thé tisage.' 
Upon his arm he bar a gay bracer, 

And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler,? 
And on that other syde a gay daggere, 
Harneised wel, and sharp as poynt of spere; 
A Cristofre on his brest of silver shene. 

An horn he bar, the bawdrik was of grene; 
A forster was he, soothly, as I gesse. 


Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 
That of hir smyling was ful simple and coy: } 
Hir gretteste ooth was but by séynt Loy; Al 
And she was cleped madame Eglentyne../\ \/ 
Ful wel she song the service divyne 1 @ 
Entuned in hir nose ful semely; 
And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 
At mete wel y-taught was she withalle; 


‘ She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 


Ne wette hir fingres in hir sauce depe. 


: al 
Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe MV 


That no drope ne fille upon hir brest, _ yr 


In curteisye was set ful muche? hir lest. 

Hir over lippe wyped she so clene 

That in hir coppe ther was no ferthing sene 

Of grece, whan she droriken hadde hir draughte. 


» Ful semely after hir mete she raughte, 


And sikerly she was of greet disport, 

And ful plesaunt, and amiable of port, 

And peyned hir to countrefete chere 

Of court, and been estatlich of manere, 

And to ben holden digne of reverence. 

But, for to speken of hir conscience, 

She was so charitable and so pitous,.. 

She wolde wepe if that she sawe a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 
Of smale houndes had she, that she fedde 
With rosted flesh, or milk and wastel-breed. 
But sore wepte she if oon of hem were deed, 
Or if men smoot it with a yerde smerte; 


2Pronounced bok-lér’. 


ea ’ Se ioe We 


\e 


Geoffrey hawcer 


And al was conscience! and ede herte. 

Ful semely hir wimpel pinched was; ee 

Hir nose tretys; hir eyen greye as glas; 

Hir mouth ful smal, and therto softe and reed, 

But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed — 

It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe; 

For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe. 

Ful fetis was hir cloke, as I was war. 

Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 

A peire of bedes gauded al with grene, 

And thereon heng a broche of gold ful shene, . 

On which ther was first write a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vincit omnia. ; 
Lrg AZ 


Another Nonne with hir hadde she 
That was hir chapeleyne, and Preestes thre. 


A Monk ther was, a fair for the meipitye, re Z 
An out-ridere that lovede? venerye; fe Fo 
A manly man, to been an abbot able. qe 


Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable; 
And whan he rood men mighte his brydel here 
Gynglen in a whistling wynd as clere, : 
And eek as loude as doth the chapel belle, 

Ther as this lord was keper of the celle. 

The reule of seynt Maure or of seynt Beneit— ~ | 
By-cause that it was old and som- -del streit, = : 


This ikke monk leet olde thinges pace, ~~ Me EP ee 


And held’ after the newe world the space=| 
HéYaf nat of that text a pulled hen 


That seith that hunters been nat holy 2 mep 


e that a “monk whan he is recchelees// 


4 Is likned til a fish that is waterlees; 


y A 
_M 


This is to seyn, a monk out of his ‘cloystre— 
But thilke text held he nat worth an oystre. 
And I seyde his opinioun*® was good. 
What sholde he studié and make himselven wood, 
Upon, a book in cloystré alwey to poure, 

Or ¢wynken with his handes, and laboure, 
“ Austyn bit? How shal the world be served? 
Lat Austyn have his swynk to him reserved. 
Therfore he was a pricasour aright; 


1Pronounced in three syllables. 2Pronounced liv’dd. 3Pronounced in four syllables, 


_ 180 


155 


160 


165 


170 


175 


180 


185 


195 


205 


210 


215 


230 


a 


a 'y ' Se | Swe 
ap ’ 4 r 
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‘Sci nae e hadde, as swifte as fowel in flight; 


Of priki ng and of hunting for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 
I seigh his sleves purfiled at the hond 
With grys, and that the fyneste of a lond; 
And for to festne his hood under his chin, 
He hadde of gold y-wroght a curious pin; 
A love-knot in the gretter ende ther was. 
His heed was balled, that shoon as any glas, 
And eek his face, as he hadde been anoynt. 
He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt; 
His eyen stepe, and rollinge in his heed, 
That stemed as a forneys of a leed; 

His bootes souple, his hors in greet estat. 
Now certeynly he was a fair prelat; 

He was nat pale as a for-pyned goost. 

A fat swan loved he best of any roost. 

His palfrey was as broun as is a berye. 


A Frere ther was, a wantown and a merye, 
A lymytour, a ful solempne man. 
In alle the ordres foure is noon that can 
So muche of daliaunce and fair langage. 
He hadde maad ful many a mariage 
Of yonge wommen at his owne cost — 
Unto his ordre he was a noble post. 
Ful wel biloved and famulier was he " 
With frankeleyns overal in his contree; 
And eek with worthy wommen of the toun, 
For he hadde power of confessioun,} 
As seyde himself, more than a curat, 
For of his ordre he was licentiat. 
Ful swetely herde he confessioun,! 
And plesaunt was his absolucioun?; 
He was an esy man to yeve penaunce 
Ther-as he wiste to have a good pitaunce; 
For unto a povre ordre for to yive 
Is signe that a man is wel y-shrive; 
For if he yaf, he dorste make avaunt, 
He wiste that a man was repentaunt: 
For many a man so hard is of his herte, 
He may nat wepe althogh him sore smerte. 


Pronounced i in four syllables. 2Pronounced in five syllables. 


His tip 


i Eee ip t ds Ea eit no swich p¢raille, ‘ fr 


8: Tatove-daves ther coude he itt 


Therfore, ir a of weping and pre 
, Men mii Silver to the povre frere 
"was ay faised ful of knyvées aor a 
And piriiés, for to yeven faire Wyves. | fs eat ; 
And certeinly he hadde a mery note; ', ) /. as 
Wel coude e singe and pleyertjon | a rote! Ah fe rs 
Of yelldiniges he bar utterly the ptys“\<~ Ee 
His nekke whit was as the flour-de-lys ; 
Therto he strong was as a champioun, Z 
He faci pe arenes wel in every aa 


A- 


deverich ostiler and tappe oars y 
a an a laz ir ora beggester Phen 
For unto a worthy man as cap A» 
Acorded nat, as oS, RaeeUtee, oh ght 


To havi ith $eke 1az; 7BtS aqueyntaunce. . 
Itis& onest, it ee natavaunce, _ rel 


ert J £ , xv AY 
e-and sellers of vitaille; 


And’6 ct pa oe profit sholde aryse, 
urteys . he was, and lowly of serVyse. 
as no man nowher so vertuous. 


e was the he beste. beggere in his hous, i F o i si 
otis gh a wydwé hadde noght a sho, Ly yi fear. f y) te a 


So _plesaunt-was his In principio," ©" / 

Yet-wolde he have a ferthing er he went vo Ao b hk é uf 

Hisiparchas was wel bettre than his i 

An he, Slide’ as it were baw nee ‘i “a 
iene ‘helpe., Sa oa a 

For ther he was nat lyk @ cloisterer, ©? i Athy 

With a thredbare Cope, as isa povre scoler, 260 

But he was lyk a maister or a pope.’ ys 

Of double worsted was his semi- -copé,” aa 

That rounded AS a, jbelle, out of the presse. 

Somwhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse;. 

To make his English Swete upon his tonge; 265 

And in his harping, whan that he had songe, 

His eyen twinkled in his heed aright, — 

As dé6én the sterres in the frosty might. 

This worthy Werte was cleped Huberd. 


co 


255 


Ath { 


A Marchant was ther with a forked eae 270 
In motteleye, and hye on horse he sat, 


- 1Pronounced pré-ér’és. 2Pronounced in three syllables. 
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800 


805 


810 
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Upon his head : a Mr aianeh bever hat; 
His botes clasped faire and fetisly’ pe be re 


k His resons he spak ful gognpnen ye 


alway, thencr és-f, his winning 


*Sownt 
He Bi the‘see parses rae for any’ 4 cre 


% 


Bitwixe Middelburgh and Orewelle. )) » « 
Wel coude he in eschaunge Zéies : selle. 

This, vorthy aman ful wel his wit bisette;- 7. 

“ore her Waste no wight that he 1 was in détté, 

So estatly was he of his governaunce, 4 , i. 
With his bargaynes, and with his ee. 
For Sot bates was a worthy man withalle; 7 .~ 
But sodth to seyn, I I noot, how t men. him calle. 


La at 


A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 


” Tha it, unto asthe paige longe Rie BM Ar , Pe a Ribs 


‘As ida was ts’ 4s is a take, me 
And he ‘Has nat 7: right fat, I undertake; ae 
But loked iolwe, and the ler to sobrely, ae v 
Ful thredbare was his éverest couftépy; ; . 

For he had geten! him yet no benefice, = ir ‘en 4 


¥\ 4 


Ne was so worldly for to have office?” WV 


For him was levére? have at his roe s heed -\ 
Twénty_bookes, clad i in blak or reed, MM 


Of Aristotle and his Pigiorbve. 
) Dhan, robes riche, or 1é gay eee 
“But al’ be that he es a gunecrans ae 


.,¥ét, hadde he but litel gold in cofre; ~ = 


But al that he mighte of his freendes hentte, 
Ae n bookes and his lerninge he it Spee; h 
nd bisily gan for the soules preye +7 4 Y ated 
Of hem that Yat him wherwith teftotteye: 
Of studie took he most ctire and most hede. 
Noght o word spak he more than was nede, 
And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 
And, short and quyk, and ful of hy sentence. Dank? 


»o.Sownifige in moral Wértu was his speche, 3 


And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. py ye q 


A Sergeant of the Lawe, war and WS, .h 4 tt 
That often hadde been at the parvysy, ali ay 
Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. © il va 


1Pronounced gat’n. 2Pronounced lév’r, 


1Pronounced wér’n. 2Pronounced in four syllables. 3Pronounced név’rd. 


Geoffrey Ces 


i : 


Discreet he was, and of greet reverence— 
He semed swich, his wordes weren! So wyse. 
Justice he was ful often i in asyssé, Zi. -1_-J 


By patente and by Pek cence. 
For his science and for his heigh renoun, 
Of fees. and, robes hadde he many oor.’ Le 
So’gtée ‘Chsour was nowher noon. 
Al was fee imple to him in effect; 

His purchasing mighte nat been infect. 


-Nowher so bisy a man.as he ther nas,f, ye 


a “yet he semed bisier “than F 1e' Awas. 
errmes hadde he édas “and ¢ oomes ‘alle, ; 


ge from the tyme of king William were” ‘talle: A 


Therto he coude éndyte, and make a thing; 
Ther coude no wight pinche at his wrctingy, 


And every statut cct(de’ he pleyn by rote. ¢ 


He rood but hoomly i in a medlee cote 
Girt with a ¢eynt-of silk, with barres smale; 
Of his id telle I no lenger tale. 


pf Siasee oe aa as 2 his compaignye; ithe 


Whyt was his berd as is the dayesye; 

Of his complexioun? he was, sangwyn. we ia 
Wel loved he by the morwe’a sope in wyn. 
To liven in delit. was evere his wone, 

For he was Epicurus owne sone, 

That heeld opinioun? that pleyn delit, 

Was verraily felicitee parfit.\-~~ 

An housholdere, and that a greet, was he; 
Seynt Julian he was in his contree. 

His breed, his ale; was alwey after oon;” 

A bettre envyned man was nowher noon, xy 
Withouten bake mete was nevere® his ious, 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plentevous, 

It sewed 40 His hous of mete and drinke, 
Of alle acpnrces that men coude thinke. 
After the sondry sesons of the yeer, 


So chaunged he his mete and his soper. ia . 
Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe,(,«</“ 
And many a breém and many a luce i in stewe. 


Wo was his cook but-if his sauce were 


0) 


9. 


31d 


$20. . 


330 


ot rf 
PD ae Ue 


835 


340 


845 


350 


855 


360 


365 


370 


375 


380 


390 


10 


*Pronounced lév-ra’. het ® Se Sk care ? ‘ 


at his girdel, whyt as rac 
oN ES 


yna 3 At and gta and redy al his gere. ptt Vt IEE 
His table dormant in his halle alway mi 
Stood redy covered al the longe day. 
At sessiouns ther was he lord and sire; P 
Ful 9 te, tyme he was. knight-of the shire. 


Arf anlas and a EIpSer, pale sik aa) de Lfle kde . 


treve hadde he been, and a countoar; “e—e 
Was nowher such a worthy vavasour. ~ 


An Haberdassher and a Carpenter, 
A Webbe, a Dyere, and a Tapicer— fA Ltd 
And they rE, . elothed alle in o invert $ ~* 
Of a‘Solempne and greet fraterni tee.) 
Ful fresh and newe hir! apy dv was; 
Hir knyves were y-c noght ‘with bras, 
But al with silver, wroght ful clene and weel, 


 Hir girdles and as pouches Every Geeky : 
of 


AA, 
e€ hd ech hem fair burgeysé we 
~ sitten ina pelsballs on a deys. pl He o 


age! a _ e wisdom that he can, 


Was she .. been an alderman. 
For ci é they y yinvebv d rente, 
And eek h a es we de it wel assente; 


And. s certeyn were > they. to blame. 
It is ful fair to been Re clept ma dame! 
And goon to vigilyes al bifore, 

And have a mantél roialliche y-bore. A 


A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones,& 7 ge 
To boille the chiknes with the mary-bones, ,, »” 
And poudre-thirchant tart, and galyngale~” HP 


' Wel coude he knowe a draughte of London ale. 


He coude. ‘roste, and sethe, and broille, and frye, 
Maken miortrenkx, and wel bake a pye. 

But greet harm’ was it, as it houghte me, 

That onshis shyne a Hora h iadde he; 


For blankmatiger, that me Be with the beste. 


A Shipman was.ther, Swoning fer by weste; 


For aught I-woot, he was of Dertemouthe. _ 


He rood upon a Toney Ae he couche: ree 


‘<SR 


Ray ag ty ces ie (8 re Oe al 


Ina fia of faldite pry 

A daggere hanging on a lads h ‘dde he 

Aboute his nekke under his,arm adoun. 

The hote sottiér hadde mad his mane al broun; 
And certeynly he was a good felawe. ;, vp Per 

Ful many a draughte of wyn had he aie ini 
Fro Burdeux-ward, whyl that the chapitian s Sleep. , 
Of AYCé conscience! took he no keep/ice,*).~ & aw 
If that he faught, and hadde the hyer™ fay 

By water he séfite hem hoom to every lond. 

But of his craft to rekene? wel his tydes, ; 
His stremes and his ngers him bisydes, “, , (o4@ 
His Wahees “and ne nae his lodemenagé, ee 
Ther nas noon swich from Hulle to Cartage. 
Hardy he was, and wys to undertal ke; 
‘With many a tempest hadde his ee icon shake. 
He knew wel alle the havenes,’ as they were, 
From Gootlon: the cape of Fynystere, 

And every cryke in Britaine and in Spayne; 

His barge y-cleped was the Maudelayne m 


MA iH tK {i ¢ (tae PCE « : 


ee 
With us ther was a Doctour ar of Phis ile, ’ ~ = 7 
In al this world ne was ther’ noon yee tik ae... " 
To speke of phisikvand ofsurgenye;) «a. Ph 
For he was grounded in astrohomye. J ay [3 
He kepte his pacient* a ful Breet | Mel. S03 AUP Nt al 


In pada by hi naturel. Re 
Wel coude he a he ascendent © | * 
Of his images for his‘pacient.* ~ aah 
_ He knew the cause of everich maladye, , par 
= Were it of hoot, or c old, or moiste, or dye, ° 
And where  enigend red, and of what humour; 
He was a verrey parfit practisour}! AR 
The e cause y-knowe,’ and of his harm the, rote, 
wrnlsn he Yat the seke man his boté."” ‘ tf 


&% 


AA 
“tA 


Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries/”* sa fi) bye ae yf 


To sende him drogges, and his jetuaricay 
‘For ech of ‘hem 1 ade other for to-wynne; 
\Hir frendschipe nas nat newe to pire AAA 
Wel knew he the olde Esculapius aly pt yl 
And Deiscorides, Zand tek Rufus: 


vel >) 
(% Ah : 


n th: llables. 2Pronounced rék’nd. 
Signy hav’ tat 7% 4Pronounced in three syllables: 


435 


440 


44s 
450 
jen” 
455 
~ 460 


465 


as 


an 


F Uy om ¢ As brood as is a bokeler* ora targe; yp» 
AB. 720 


“i »,, tlie Ta: cf ees 
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Old Ypocras, Haly, and Galien; 

Serapion, Razis, and Avicen; 

Averrois, Damascien, and Constantyn: 

Bernard,,and Gatesden, and Gilbertyn. bX 
Of his di esurable was he, wey 
For it was ‘of no superfluitee, wd 
But of greet norissing and digestible. GY 
His studie was but litel on the Bible. 4 we an 
In soferin and in pets he clad was al, 
“Lyne with taffata and with sendal; ye 4 
And yet he was but esy of dispence; pe ad 

He kepte that he wan in pestilence! flac yas 2 
For gold in phisik is.a cordial, ¢.~~ “9 
Therfore he loyede! “gold in special. 


A good Wyf hes of ride de Bathe, Qi 
But she-was SSei ‘dei ef, and that was Scathe. 


“Of c clooth-m e€ yaaa wie an haun Fe 


 » 


eet paris she yf.ne was ther noon, i % a i Wr 
me £6 the off aa tore! bn pitts ‘Sholde | ry OO a 
_ And if ther dide, certeyn so ‘wrooth’ was she Sy) Fe 
“Py » That she out of alle charitee. UO. Oy aa 
Hir Roeseanbte ful 4 tyne Were of ground: rome,” 
eee ste swere they weyeden ten pound L 
at RA a Sonday were nase hir heed, (0 
€ 


v 


pote passed ar of, Ypres and of Gaunt. we finer fa 


5 va 


he dir n weren of fyn yitveagleh reed AX 
Ful streite y-teyd, and shtos ful moiste and newe. 
| Bold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe.. 
ca hs was a; worthy were n ir lyve; 
on des ab, hirch hae she hadde fyve,j 
par Ne Nie oth fl ‘Comhpaignye i in youthe; ape 
{ ee 1 (But t therof- nedeth nat to Speke as nouthie. .. »* 
ib nd thryes hadde she been at Jérusalem,? 
She hadde passed many a straunge streem: 
= Rome she hadde been, and at Boloigne, 
alice, at, Seynt Jame, and at Coloigne. ye 
he détide,r muche of wat ing by the weye p* 
mt eg was she, dataty for to seye. 
ae Upon an amblere ety she sat, 
4 J+» €—Y-wimpled wel, and on hir heed an hat_ 


‘ 


s/ 


~ 
AY 
pa oe \ 
1Pronounced liiv’da. 2Pronounced j 3 "ri “salem. 3Pronounced bok‘lér. 
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_ Geoffrey 4 


A foot-mantel aboute hir ni large, ss alt 
And on hir feet a paire of Spores’sharpe. _ 7 1a 
In felawship wel coude she laughe and carpe. 4/\*." © 

Of remedies of love she knew ones sal is eh ‘A “1s 
For she coude of that art the olde a yan Me ‘ud 


A good man was ther of religioun,!” s we ce ae 
And was a povre ‘Ppt a‘touns* ' wy, 
But riche he was of holy thoght and werk: ” ~ ye, 


He was also ).aJerned man, a clerk, s Yad 490 
That Cristés gospel trewely wolde preche;* wy? 

His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. tea 

Benygne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adyersitee ful pacient?; = 4) '  ,, 2 
And &¥ich he was y-preved ofté Si es. By 486 
Ful looth were him to “eutsett for his tithes, , 

But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute,”* 

Unto his povre parisshens aboute hw 


Of Dig ofp and eek of his substaunce. 2” . 
ae litel thing han’ ae ea WG | are 
WwW Ae ues MNT ca r. ~asonder, Of EI 


ut he he lafte nat, for reyn ne thonder, 


) 


f In siknesse nor in meschief to visyte 
|| The ferréste in his parisshe,* muche-and lyte) iP 
\ \ Upon his feet, and in his hand 4 staf. ~~ |" , 7 
‘\"Phis noblé énsample to his sheép he yaf, 7? iw 
| ) That first he wroghte, and afterward he ane itt se 
M$ Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte; / 
| And this figure he added €ek thento, | 
| That if gold.ruste what shal yren do? _ 500 
For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 
, No wonder is ater man to ruste; _ nf 
a shame it is, if a preé bist take keep 
K-[dirty] shepherde and a clene sheep. 4 an 
él oghte a preest ensample for to viva” 508 
By his clennesse how, that his ane). _ lyve. 
He sette hat hit besefice to hyre, 4 
And leet his sheep en¢ombred in ihe myre, © 
And rar to London, unto seynté Poules, 
To | him a chaiinterie for soules, 510 
Or with a bretherhed to been withholde; 


1Pronounced in four syllables. 2Pronounced in three syllables. 
-8Pronounced par’sh (one syllable). 4Pronounced par’ésh (two syllables), 


i. pe CGM, - 


Pes Pf . 


And though he holy were a uous, 
e was to sinful man BA 

Ne of his speche d. gnie,** 

But in his teching disenact aad hae i 

To drawen folk to hevene! by fairnesse, , 

By good ensample, this was his bisynesse ; ’ 

But it were any persone obstinat, , 

What-so he were, of heigh or lowe estat, i 

‘Him wolde he SfibBén sharply for the nonys I WNnnyH » 

A bettre preest I trowe that nowher non is. 

He wayted after Aa empe and reverence, 

Ne maked him a spyced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 


He taughte, but first he folwed it himselve. 


With him Oe was a Plowman, was his brother. 
That hadde f dong ful many a fother; pl My. 7 
A tree Sw ere and a ae was he,’ 


_ Livinge in pees and parft harite a 7 t 
God loved he best with al ig gle fer ye ee 
Atanet ies, thogh tt im gamed or smerted}) <ie4 
O si thresshe, and therto e€ and delve, 
_ For Cristes, sake, or every poVre wight, Fe ta OE 
“AWithouten hyre, ‘if it lay in his might. d 
His tythes paye d hi aire and wel, 
Bothe of his ‘prt a ame his catel. r 
_ 1n,a tabard he 1e rgod NPP 2 mere., re ae F 
Ther was also a “Rebate Millere, 


ee Hhdtir,and a Pardoner also, 
ciple and myself; ir ce were namo. 


LSA 

gel oir 

, as The Miller was a stout ca bgt the | nones; 
ls Ful big he was of brawn, d Sek’ £, bones: 

tas That proved wel, for Shrek aN sree aia 

so At wrastling he wolde have alwey the ram oh 
Or He was short-sholdred, brood, a thikke knarret* 2 


550 Ther nas no dore pete seid heve of} harre, ; 
Se OF breke it, ata with his heed. 


ee 
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His berd as any sowe or fox was reed, 

And therto brood, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the ¢gp right of his nose he hade 

A werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres; iLA 558 
Reed as Taher, of a sowes eres; 

His nosé-thitles blake were and wyde. 2/“*- 

A swerd and b eler! bar he by his sr 

His mouth as WHE 8 greet forneys. x a Aone 

He was a kt and a ee ge es oy bo 
And that was most of sped tiers at! ae 


Wel coude he stelen_ corn a’ ang: ‘thryess~ he yO) ee 
And yet he hadde a’ thom san pardee! ” ra 
¢ ) #6 “A whyt cote and a blew hood wered he. 
‘ A baggepipe wel coude he blowe and sowne, 568 


eS 


a f uf . , And oe he broghte us out of towne. . . . .y/, 


A) 


Cy igh bur 
sere a 
3; w, Have I told you shortly, in a clause, 718 
a». at,harray, the nombre nd eek the cause 
25 Aiea sd es a Stee Stooaignye 
In a a at this gentil hostelrye, 
That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle. 


But now is tyme to yow for to telle = 
How that we b baren us that ilke night, 


Whan we wer that hostelrye alight. > 

And after red th of our viage, ® ~ id we 
And al the remenaunt of our fierce F ee 
te first I pray ¥ ow, ay our curteisye,.-) ey 00-4 ak thee 


vebaipite ing-Vileixiye, * ie 
rae tha Pienuty speke in this matere,>4 7 / 
_. To telle yow hir wordes and hir chere, 


~~Ne thogh I speke -hir wordes proprely. 
For this ye knowen also wel as I, 730 
Whoso shal telle a tale after a man, 
% He moot reherce, as th” as evere? he can, 

om >"Everich? a word, if it be in his charge, 
Al speke he never? so rudelic B: a; large: 
Or lles he moot ee his ee oil ‘ 735 
Or feyne thing, or finde wordes newe. 
He may nat spare, althogh he were his brother; 
He moot as wel seye o word as another. 
Crist spak himself ful brode in holy writ, 
And wel ye woot no vileinye is it. 740 

1Pronounced bok’lér. ‘yS-"2Ppronounced év’r, Ev'sech’. 3Pronounced név’r. 
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fea on 


_ Eek Plato seith, whoso that can him rede, 


The wordes tidte be cosyn to the dede. 
Also I prey yow to foryeve it me, 


Al have I nat set folk oe nie 
Here in this tale, as that they sholde stonde; 


errr don oN iA 
oorreaonk = ap 16 \ at j 


rom a : 
My wit is short, ye may wel goods out “aly GU Hr 


<p bh 
> Greet chere made our hoste us everichon, 


And served us with vitaille at the beste. 


Strong was the wyn, and wel to drinke us leste 


A semely.man our hoste was withalle 

For to han been a marshal in an halle. 

A large man he was with eyer stepe, 

A fairer bttgéys was ther noon in Chepe: 

Bold of his speche, and 1 s, and wel y-taught, 
And of manhod him labkkede eh naught. 
Eek therto he was right a mery man, 

And after soper pleyen he bigan, 

And spak of mirthe amonges other thinges, 
Whan that we hadde maad our rekeninges; 


_ And seyde thus: ‘‘ Now, lordinges, trewely 


Ye been to me right welcome hertely; 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal nat lye, 
I né saugh this yeer So. mery a compaignye 
At ones in this herbérwe'a8 1s now: Yo 
Fayn wolde I doén yow mirthe, wiste I how. 
And of a mirthe I am right now bithoght, 
To doon yow ese, and it shal coste noght. 


ae 
ata i 


y 
Pe 


“Ye goon to Caunterbury?; God yow spede, 
The blisful martir quite yow your mede! 
And wel I woot, as ye goon by the weye, 
Ye shaper eae ‘to talen and to pleye; 
For trewely, confort fie ‘imirthe is noon . - 
To ride by the weye doumb as a stoon; >>~* 
And therfor wol I maken yow disport, 
As I seyde erst, and .doonyow som confort. 
And if yow fyketh alle, by Son assent, 
Now for to stonden at my jugement, 
And for to werken as I shal yoW seye, ~~ 
Tomorwe, whan ye riden by the weye, .~o<> 


1Prounced &v'r-éch-dn’. 2Pronounced in four syllables. 
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Now, ae my tader Pale. that j is deed, See be. ; 

But ye be merye, I wol yeve yow myn heed! A ta ws 

Hold up your oe eg more Pre both vinatieas tm 
Our counseil was nat longe for to seche; _ 

Us thoughte it was noght worth to make it wys, oo” eet 

And graurite withouten more avys, oa Se. QU 

And bad’ ae seye Bis pp as him leste, SS.» & ( ar) 
Sr eatinnee® Ae fee “now herkneth for the beste; 

But takzit nought, I prey yow, in desdeyn;=s~ <-> 

This is the poynt, to speken short and tees LSS AN aH 

That ech of yow,.to shorte with pow weye, wrote? 

In this* Viage-shatelle tales tweye, Sor 

To Caunterbury-ward, I mene it so, 

And homward he shal tellen othere!.two, , ‘ 9 ox) 

Of aventures that whilom»han bifalle. “=< ~~» y 795 

And which of yow that bereth? him ny of alle, 

That is to seyn, that telleth in this cas ~ r 

Tales of est sentence, and ost solas, = SU 

Sal have a Par at oure alk Lap & Beg 

Here in this place, sitting by this post, ~ g00 

Whan that we come agayn fro Caunterbury.® 

And for to make yow the more mery, eS 

I wol myselven gladly with yow ryde,s—"~ 5 os 

Right at myn owne cost, and be your gyde. “7 _ - 

And who-so wol my jugement withseye wo» ~~ a 805 

Shal paye al that we spenden by the weye. ae 

And if ye vouc ance that it be so, 

Tel me anon, withouten wordes mo, “~ 

And I sgl oy shape me therfore.” 


wee 


ef 


oH 


This thing was graunted and oure e othes swore 810 
With ful glad herte, and preydeh ‘him also” 
That he wold vouchesauf, f for to do so, 
And that he wolde been our governour, 
And of our tales juge and reportour, —* . ‘ 
And sette a. soper at a certeyn prys; sO pis a 815 
And we epee been at his dev Spe ia “ 
In heigh and lowe: and thus, by 6on assent, 
We been acorded to his jugement. y= de whan 
And therupon the wyn was fet anon; ~ 


- 


a ie 


+ - 
1Pronounced Oth’rd. . Berend in one ositiee™ “4. 3Pronounced in four syllables. 
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yar 


* ~~ Sree 
pe Swe > 
We dronken, and to reste wente mie ee wantth 


“eee Oo 
Withouten any lenger taryinge. Se. ug ™s 
eran, 


ie AW oe 
A-morwe, whan that day bigan to springe, =~ Cred ™~ 
Up roos oure host, and was oure aller/cok, care / 
er And gadrede us togidre alle in a flok, tant LG 
And forth we riden, a litel more than pas, =. - 
Unto the watering of Seynt Thomas. 
And there oure host bigan his hors areste, tag ts 
And seyde: “‘Lordinges, herkneth if yow leste. ~~~" “= 
Ye woot your forward,! and I it yow mecorde: 
If éveri- “song and morwe-song acorde*" @C-< 


ys Lat ge now who shal telle the firste tale. 

As ever mote I drinke wyn or ale, 
Who-so be rebel to my jugement 
Shal paye for al that by the weye ds spentss 
Now draweth cut, er that we ferrer twynne; ~~ 
He which that hath the shortest shal bigynne. 
Sire Knight,”’ quod he, ‘“‘my maister and my lord, 
Now draweth cut, for that is myn acord. 
Cometh! neer,”’ quod he, ‘‘my lady Prioresse; apt 
And ye, sir Clerk, lat be your shamfastnesse, ai ~< 
Ne studieth? noght; Jey hond to, every” Tan, a4 

Anon to drawen eyery? wight igan, 
And shortly for to tellen ds it Was) 
Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas, “™ 
The _sothe ds isthis, the cut fil to the lenyght, 
Of which ful tythe and glad was every? wyght; 
And telle he moste his tale, as was resoun;* ok ee 
By forward and by composicioun,? ce — taf 
As ye han herd; what nedeth werdes ale Te 
And whan this  goode man saugh that it was so, 
As he that was and lems 
To kepe his fo Cet is free assent, 
He seyde: “Syn al bigynne the game, 
What, welcome be‘the cut, a Goddes name! 
Now lat us ryde, and herkneth WHat I seye.” Que mo: 
And with that word we ryden forth our Wey es QDR AO 

And he bigan with right a mery chere 
His tale anon, and seyde in this manere. Ow Speen 


Here endith the prolog of this book; and heere beginneth the first tale which is the 
Knyghtes Tale. 
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1Pronounced in one syllable. 2Pronounced in two syllables. 3Pronounced in five syllables. 
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' THE PARDONER’S TALE we 
(Modernized by Katharine Lee Bates) AA 


THE PARDONER’sS Worps INTRopucING His TALE 


“Your liking ’tis that I shall tell a tale. 
Now I have drunk my draught of corny ale, 
So virtuous a story I recall, 

It should, in reason, please your worships all; 
For though I be myself a vicious man, gs 
A moral tale to you recite I can— 

One that I use in preaching on the sin 

Of avarice. Be still and I’ll begin.” 


t 
) AA AA A 1 Ant oh, 


DEATH AND THE THREE REVELERS 


In Flanders once there dwelt a company 


Of wild young men, who in debauchery 10 
And folly lived, in all intemperance; 

With harps and lutes and citterns would they dance 

Both day and night, and eat around the table 

In superfluity abominable, 

And drink until the wine, stronger than they, 15 
Threw them upon the floor; so day by day 

With gluttony and drunkenness and dice 

They made unto the Devil sacrifice 

In his own church, I mean the tavern, where , 
It grisly was to hear how they would swear, 0 
And each would laugh to see his fellow sin. fess 
[Then must the Pardoner from habit spin ; | 
A sermon on the wickedness of drink 

And shame of gluttony, with many a wink . 
Directed to his cronies in the train.] ar 
O gluttony, it is the body’s bane! 

Alas! alas! that for a throat so short 

Is east and west and north and south resort 

For dainties that, with labor and with slaughter, 

Must men procure from earth and air and water! 30 


What trouble is it delicates to find! 

These cooks, how they must pound and strain and grind, 

And change, to please thy palate, by their spices 

Of leaf and bark and root, and all devices, 

The taste of things, till sauces new invite 35 
As to new meats the whetted appetite. . 
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Alas! and from the bones knock out must they 

The marrow, for they cast no thing away 

That may go through the gullet, soft and sweet; 

But dead in soul is he who lives to eat. , ” 
[And even thus rebuked he drunken men,y, prt 
That through the nose say ‘‘Samson, Samson”’; then 
Dicers and gamblers chid he even thus, 

And then blasphemers, with a mischievous 

Sign toward the Host; then, lest all patience fail, 

At last the Pardoner took up his tale.] 


These three chief revelers, of whom I tell, 
Before the ringing of the matin bell 

Had set them in a tavern down to drink; 
And as they sat they heard a hand-bell clink 
Before a corpse that journeyed to his grave. 
Then called one to his boy, a clever knave: 
“Be off,’’ quoth he, “‘as fast as thou can’st hie, 
And ask what corpse is this that passeth by, 
And look the name in no wise be forgot.” 


“Sir,” quoth this boy, “forsooth it needeth not. 
I heard it told two hours before ye came; 

Of one of your old fellows ’tis the name; 

And suddenly the man was slain tonight, 

As, drunk, he sat upon his bench upright; 
There came a stealthy thief, whom men call Death, 
That in this country steals the people’s breath, 
And with his spear he smote his heart in twain, 
And went his way. A thousand hath he slain 
Since fell the pestilence upon the land. 

And, master, in his presence should ye stand, 
Methinks ’t were well ye should of him beware; 
So sly an adversary needeth care; 

Look lest he lie in wait at every door. 

My mother told me this; I say no more.” 


Quoth the innkeeper, who was standing near: 
“The child saith sooth, for he hath slain this year, 
And not a mile away, within a town, 

Men, women, children, servants, up and down. 

I trow his home is there, by sweet Saint Mary! 
Great wisdom were it that a man be wary, 

Lest Death do him dishonor. Ware ye, sir!” 
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“Ha, by the Mass!” replied the reveler. 

“Ts it such peril with that foe to meet? 

Pll seek him both by footpath and by street, 
And that Iswear. I fear him not a feather. 
Hearken, my fellows! we are three together. 
Let each of us give hand unto the other, 

And each become as brother unto brother, 
And we will slay this wicked traitor, Death. 
This robber, that somany murdereth, 

He shall himself be slain, ere it be night.” 


Together have these three their promise plight 
To live and die each one of them with other 

As if he were in sooth his own born brother; 

And up they start in drunken rage and go 

Forth to that town of which, but just ago, 

The innkeeper had told them. On the way 

Full many a grisly oath they swear, and say — 
Because the wine has made their courage stout — 
Death shall be dead, if they may find him out. 


When they had gone not fully half a mile, 
Right as they would have trodden o’er a stile, 
A poor old man they met. In humble wise 
All courteous, with dim and downcast eyes, 
He so saluted them: ‘‘Lords, God you save!” 
Of these three revelers the proudest gave 
Rude answer: “‘ What, old churl of sorry grace, 
Why art thou muffled so, all save thy face? 
Why livest thou so long, to go a-crook?” 


Full in his face that. agéd man did look 

And answered thus: ‘‘ Because I cannot find 
A man, though I should leave this land behind 
And wend to India, and search, in sooth, 

All towns and villages, will change his youth 
For my old age; so must I keep it still 

As long a time as it may be God’s will. 

Not even Death, alas! my life will have. 
Thus do I walk, as restless for my grave, 

And on the ground, which is my mother’s gate, 
Go knocking with my staff early and late, 
And saying: ‘Dear my mother, let me in! 
Lo, how I vanish, flesh and blood and skin! 
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Alas! when shall my bones come to their rest? 
Mother, with you I’d change the treasure-chest 
Within my chamber, under lock and key, 

Yea, for a sackcloth shroud to cover me.’ 

But yet to me she will not do that grace, 

For which full pale and withered is my face. 
But, sir, in you it is no courtesy 

To speak to an old man disdainfully, 

Save he hath trespassed or in word or deed. 

In Holy Writ ye may yourselves well read, 

‘In presence of an old man, hoar of head, 

Ye should arise’; wherefore be counseléd, 

Nor to an old man more unkindness show 

Than ye would bear, when age shall shed its snow 
Above your brows, if ye so long abide. 

And God be with you, as ye walk or ride. 

I must go thither where I have to go.” 


“Nay, nay, old churl. By Heaven, thou shalt not so,” 
Spoke up another reveler anon. 

“Thou leav’st us not so lightly, by Saint John. 
Right now thou spakest of that traitor Death, 
That all our friends in this land murdereth. 
Then on my troth, and as thou art his spy, 

Tell where he is, or dear thou shalt it buy. 

I swear it by the Holy Sacrament, 

For thou art of his party and art bent 

On slaying us young folk, thou agéd Cain.” 


“Young sirs,”” quoth he, ‘if now ye are so fain 
To meet with Death, turn up this crookéd way, 
For in chat grove I left him, sooth to say, 

Under a tree and there will he abide." 

Not for your boasting will he run and hide. 

See ye that oak? Right there ye shall him find. 
And may our Lord, that died for all mankind, 
Save and amend you!” answered this old man. 
And each of these three revelers then ran 

Till to that tree he came, and there he found 

Of florins of fine gold, coined true and round, 
Well-nigh a seven bushels as they thought. 
And then no longer after Death they sought, 
But each of them so glad was of that sight, 


\ 
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Because the florins were so fine and bright, 
That down they sat them by this precious hoard. 
The worst of them was first to speak a word. 


“Brethren,” quoth he, ‘pay heed to what I say; 
Great is my wisdom, though I jest and play. 
This wealth hath Fortune given us that we 
May lead our life in mirth and jollity, 

And lightly as it comes so shall it go. 

Eh, by the Mass! who had the wit to know 
That we should have today so fair a grace? 

But could this gold be carried from this place 
Home to my house, or else to yours, or yours — 
For well ye wot that all this gold is ours— 

Then were we in supreme felicity; 

But, verily, by day it may not be; 

The folk would call us thieves and, for our hoard, 
Would by the neck-bone hang us in a cord. 

This treasure must be carried in by night 

Full craftily and come to no man’s sight. 

So I propose that we among us all 

Draw cut and see on whom the cut may fall, 
And he that hath the cut shall blithely go 
Away to town, nor let the grasses grow 
Beneath his feet, and bring us wine and bread 
Full secretly. The two of us, instead, 

Shall guard the gold; and if he doth not tarry, 
When it is night we will this treasure carry 
Whither we all agree.’’ Then with a twist 
Of hand he caught three stems within his fist 


And bade draw cut and see on whom ’t would fall. 


The cut fell on the youngest of them all, 
And forth unto the town he went anon, 
And just as soon as he was fairly gone, 

The one of them spake thus unto the other: 


“Thou knowest well thou art my own sworn brother. 


Now to thy profit will I something say; 
Well wottest thou our fellow is away, 
And here is gold in plenty, that shall be 
Divided evenly among us three. 

But ne’ertheless, if I could shape it thus 
That it might be divided between us, 

Us two, then were it not a friendly turn?” 
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The other answered: ‘“‘I do not discern 
How this may be; he knows we have the gold. 
What shall we do? What can to him be told?” 


“Shall it be secret?” the first rogue replied. 
“Tf so, the way he shall be satisfied 
I'll briefly tell and bring the thing about.” 


“T swear,” the other said, ‘‘beyond all doubt, 
That on my troth I will thee not betray.” 


“Now,” quoth the first, ‘‘thou know’st that we who stay 
Are two, and two have greater strength than one. 
Look, when he is sat down, even right anon 
Arise, as though in wrestling sport to strive, 

And through his sides I will my dagger drive, 
While thou dost struggle with him as in game, 
And with thy dagger look thou do the same; 
And then shall all this gold divided be, 

My trusted friend, between myself and thee. 
Then may we both all our desires fulfill, 

And play at dice right at our own sweet will.” 
Thus are those graceless ones agreed to slay 

The third, as ye have heard the story say. 


The youngest, he who went unto the town, 
Full oft in heart was rolling up and down 


\ The beauty of these florins new and bright. 


“O Lord,” quoth he,. “‘if it were so I might 
Have all this treasure to myself alone, 

There is no man that lives beneath the throne 
Of God, should live so merry as would I.” 
And so at last the Fiend, our enemy, 

Put in his thought that he should poison buy 
Wherewith to slay his fellows. Ah, but why? 
The Fiend found him in such a life of sin, 
That he had leave that wandering soul to win; 
For this had now become his full intent, 

To slay his friends and never to repent. 

And forth he goes, no longer would he tarry, 
Into the town, to an apothecary, 

And sought of him some poison, that he might 
Destroy the rats that roamed his house by night; 


Geoffrey Chaucer . 


And, too, there was a polecat in his yard 

That slew his chickens, though he kept good guard, 
And fain he would avenge him, if he could, 

Upon that sly destroyer of his brood. 


The apothecary said: ‘And thou shalt have 

A thing that—so my soul may Mary save!— 

So potent is no creature, though he eat 

As little of it as a grain of wheat, 

Or drink of it one drop, may death escape. 

Yea, die he shall, whilst thou with easy gait 
Might’st walk a mile, with such a furious speed 
Its work is done. This drug shall serve thy need.” 


This man accursed within his hand hath taken 
This poison in a box and then, forsaken 

Of God and all good angels, forth he ran 

To the next street, and of another man, 

Whom there he knew, he borrowed bottles three, 
And in the two his poison pouréd he. 

The third, for his own drink, full clean he kept, 
For ail that night, when honest people slept, 
He meant to bear the gold from out that: place; 
And when this reveler of sorry grace 

Had filled with purple wine his bottles three, 
Back to his two companions wended he. 


What needeth it to sermon of it more? 

For just as they had planned his death before, 
Right so they have him slain, and that anon; 
When this was over, spake the bolder one: 
“Now let us sit and drink, and make us merry, 
And afterward we will his body bury,” 

And with that word he chose, by fatal chance, 
A poisoned bottle, and in ignorance 

He drank of it and passed it to his friend, 

For which anon their lives had sudden end. 
But certés, no physician, I suppose, 

Hath ever writ, in any book, of throes 

More terrible, of poison-signs more true, 
Than had these wretches, these assassins two, 
Before their ending. So their lives were sped, 
And he, their poisoner, was also dead. 
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THE PARDONER’S WORDS AFTER THE STORY 


‘““O curséd sin of utter cursedness! 

O traitorous homicide! O foul excess! 

O gluttony! O drink! O sin of dice! 

O blasphemy, with oaths that sacrifice 

The name of Christ to careless use and pride! 
Alas, mankind! how may it so betide 

That unto thy Creator, who thee wrought 

And with His precious blood so dear thee bought, 
Thou art so false and so unkind, alas! 


“Now may the grace of God upon you pass 
And save you from the sin of avarice! 

My holy pardons will ensure you bliss, 

If that ye offer coins or other things, 

As silver brooches, spoons, and finger-rings. 
Come bow ye to the Pope, for whom I stand. 
I bought my license from his holy hand. 
Come, woman, give me wool, and in my roll 


I’ll write thy name, and heaven shall take thy soul. 


Now by the mighty powers unto me lent, 
All you-who pay I’ll wash as innocent 
As ye were born. 


“Lo, pilgrims, thus I preach, 
But Jesus Christ, the one true Healer, teach » 
You'better, for the pardons that avail 
Are only His, and those are not on sale. 


“But, sirs, to business! One thing I forgot. 
Such relics and such pardons have I, not 

A man in England with my stock may cope. 
Remember that I had them of the Pope. 

If any of you be in mood devout, 

And would be cleansed of sin, step boldly out, 
And right down here before me meekly kneel 
And take my pardon, that your souls will heal 
Of every ill. Or else, as on we wend, 

Take pardon fresh and new at each mile’s end— 
That is, provided that your pay is new 

And fresh with every mile. To each of sae? 
It is an honor in this train to have 

So competent a Pardoner to save 

Your souls, should any accident betide, 


Lay 
f 


sta 


™ 
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, 
As ye go jaunting through the countryside; . 30 
For peradventure one or more of you 
May tumble down and break his neck in two. 
* Look what a safety ’tis throughout the trip 
That I am fallen in your fellowship, 
One who can shrive you all, both high and low, 325 
Should any soul from out the body go. 
I counsel that our Host here shall begin, 
For he is most envelopéd in sin. 
Come forth, Sir Host, and pay thy fee anon, 
And thou shalt kiss my relics every one, 380 
Yea, for a groat. Unbuckle now thy purse.” 


“Nay, nay,” quoth he. ‘Christ send on me His curse 

‘If I dothis! ‘Thy relics grieve my nose. 

Thou wouldest make me kiss thy dirty hose 

And swear a saint had worn them. Get away!” ; 885 


This Pardoner had not a word to say; 
So angry was he that he could not speak. 


“Now,” quoth our Host, “no grace of thine I seek. 

I’ll have no dealings with an angry man.” 

But right anon the worthy Knight began, 840 
Lest all the sport should end in quarrel rough. 


“No more of this, for it is full enough. 

Sir Pardoner, be glad and merry of cheer; 

And ye, Sir Host, that are to me so dear, 

Now prithee give the Pardoner a kiss. 346 
And prithee, Pardoner, draw near for this; 

And as we did before, let’s laugh and play.” 

Anon they kissed and rode along the way. 


Old English and Scottish Ballads “Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailér 
é' That ever sailed the sea.’’ an PRY 
es cee api SERS Our king has written a braid lettér, 
f= Walter Scott's Version) ; And sealed it with his hand, 10 
The king sits in Dunfermline town,” And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens 
Drinking the blude-red, ee ss Was walking on the strand. 
“O where will I get a Skee Ippé PY . “16 Nor oway, to Noreway, 
To sail this new ship of mine?’’\ To Noroway o’er the faem, 


O up and spake an eldern knight, The king’s daughtér of Noroway, 16 
_ Sat at the king’s right knee: ’*Tis thou maun bring her hame. 


~ 
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The first word that Sir Patrick read, 
Sae loud, loud laughéd he; 

The neist word that Sir Patrick read, 
The tear blinded his e’e. 20 


“CO wha is this has done this deed, 
And tauld the king 0’ me, 
To send us out, at this time of the 
year 
To sail upon the sea? 


“Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, 
be it sleet, 25 
Our ship must sail the faem; 
The king’s daughtér of Noroway, 
’Tis we must fetch her hame.” 


They hoys’d their sails on Monenday 
morn, 
Wi’ a’ the speed that they may; 0 
They hae landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 


They hadna been a week, a week 
In Noroway but twae, 

When that the lords 0’ Noroway 35 
Began aloud to say: 


“YeScottish men spend a’ our king’s 
goud, Tew 
And a’ our queenis Aan 
“Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud! 
Fw’ loud I hear ye lie. __ 40 


“Forl brought as much whit® money 


As gané my 
And I brought a ‘e eee roy a red 
goud 
Out o’er the sea wi’ me. 


“Make ready, make ready, my 
merrymen a’, 45 
Our Sate ship sails the morn.” 
“Now ever alake, my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm! 


‘ 

“T saw the new moon, late yes7 

treen, ri 7) ‘o 

Wi’ the auld moon in her gua 
And, if we gang to sea, mastér, 


I fear we’ll come to harm.” 


They hadna sailed a league, a 
league, 
A league but barely three, 
When the lift grew dark, and the 


Wiss mate : 55 
And gurly grew the sea. 


The anchors brake, and the top- 
masts sprang. 
It was sic a deadly storm, 
And the waves came o’er the broken 
ship 
Till a’ her sides were torn. 60 


“O where will I get a gude sailér, 
To take my helm in hand, 

Till I get up to the tall top-mast, 
To see if I can spy land?”’ 


“O here am I, a sailor gude, 65 
To take the helm in hand, 
Till you go up to the tall topmast; 
But I fear you'll ne’er spy land.” 
4A 
He hadna gate a step, a step,» 


A step but barely ane, 70 
When a bolt flew out of our goodly — 
ship, 


And the salt sea it came in. 


“Gae fetch a Wéb 0’ the silken claith, 
Anither o’ the twine, é 
And wap them unto our ship’s 
side, 75 
And let na the sea come in!”’ 


They fetched a web o’ the silken 
claith, 
Another o’ the twine, 
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And they wapped them round that 
< gude ship’s side, 
- But still i seacamein. ~~ s 


O ith 1 iaith, were our gude Beats 
lords 
To wet their cork-heeled shount . 
But lang or a’ the-play was played, 
They wet their hats aboon. 


And mony was the feather-bed 85 
That flattered on the faem, 
And mony was the gude lord’s son 
That never mair cam hame. 
ye suey, 
The ladyes wrang their fingers white, 
~ The maidens tore their hair, 90 
A’ for the sake of their true loves, 
For them they ’ll see ha maf. oe 


O iat” ie © may the ladyes sit, 
Wi’ their fans inté their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 95 

Come sailing to the strand! 


And ce: lang may the maidens 
sit, 
Wi’ their cond kaims i in, their hair, 
A’ waiting for their ain dear loves! 
For them they ’Il see na mair. — 100 


O forty miles off Aberdeen 

’T is fifty fathoms deep, 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
-_ Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet. 


FAIR MARGARET AND 
SWEET WILLIAM 


As it fell out on a long summer’ s 


day, 
- Two lovers they sat on a: hill: 


397 


They sat together that ck sum- 
mer’s day 
And could not talk heir fill. 


I see no harm by you, Margarét, 5 
Nor you see none by me; 

Before tomorrow eight a clock 
A rich wedding shall you see. 


Fair Margaret sat in her bower- 
winddéw, 
A-combing of her hair, 10 
And there she spy’d Sweet William 
and his bride, 
As they were riding near. 


Down she laid her ivory comb, 

And up she bound her hair; 
She went her way forth of her 
bower, race Fas 
But never more did come there. os 


When day was gone, and night was 
come, 
And all men fast asleep, 
Then came the spirit of fair Mar- 
garét 
And stood at William’ sfeet. 20 


“God give you joy, you two true 
lovers, 
In bride-bed fast asleep; 
Loe I am going to my green grass - 
grave, 
And am in my winding sheet.” 


When day was come, and night was 

gone, 25 
And all men waked from sleep, 
Sweet William to his lady said, 

““My dear, I have cause to weep. 


‘“T dreamed a dream, my dear lady ; 
Such dreams are never good; © 30 
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I dreamed my bower was full of red 
swine, 


And bride-bed full of blood.” 


“Such dreams, such dreams, my 
honored lord, 
They never do prove good, 
To dream thy bower was full of red 
swine, 85 


And bride-bed full of blood.” 


He calléd up his merry men all, 
By one, by two, and by three, 


Saying, “I'll away to fair Margaret’s | 


bower, 
By the leave of my lady.” 40 


‘ And when he came to fair Margaret’s 
bower 
He knockéd at the ring; 
So ready was her seven brethrén 
~ To let Sweet William in. 


He turnéd up the covering-sheet: 4s 
““Pray let me see the dead; 
Methinks she does look pale and 
wan, 
She has lost her cherry red. 


“T’ll do more for thee, Margarét, 
Than any of thy kin, 50 

For I will kiss thy pale wan lips, 
Tho a smile I cannot win.” 


With that bespeak her seven breth- 
rén, 
Making most pitious moan: 
“You may go kiss your jolly brown 
bride, 55 
And let our sister alone.’’ 


“If I do kiss my jolly brown bride, 
I do but what is right: 


For I made no vow to your sister 
dear, 
By day or yet by night. 60 


“Pray tell me then how much you'll 

deal 

Of your white bread and your wine; 

So much as is dealt at her funeral 
today 

Tomorrow shall be dealt at mine.” 


Fair Margaret died today, today, 6s 
Sweet William he died the mor- 
row; 
Fair Margaret died for pure true 
love, 
Sweet William he died for sorrow. 


Margaret was buried in the lower 
chancél, 
Sweet William in the higher; 70 
Out of her breast there sprung a 
rose, : 
And out of his a brier. 


They grew as high as the church- 
top,. = 
Till they could grow no higher, — 
And then they grew in a true lover’s 
knot <8 
Whichmade all the people admire. 


There came the clerk of the parish, 
As you this truth shall hear, 

And by misfortune cut them down, 
Or they had now been there. _40 


BARBARA ALLEN’S CRUELTY 


In Scarlet Town, where I was born, 
There was a fair maid dwellin, 
Made every youth crye, ‘ Wel- 

awaye!” 
Her name was Barbara Allen. 
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Allin the merrye month of May, 5s 
When green buds they wereswellin, 
Young Jemmye Grove on his death- 
bed lay, 
For love of Barbara Allen. 


He sent his man unto her then, 
To the town where shee was 
dwellin: 10 
“You must come to my master deare, 
Giff your name be Barbara Allen. 


“For death is printed on his face, 
And ore his harte is stealin; 

Then haste away to comfort him, 15 
O lovelye Barbara Allen.” 


“Though death be printed on his 
face, 
And ore his harte is stealin, 
Yet little better shall he bee 
For bonny Barbara Allen.” 20 


So slowly, slowly, she came up, 
And slowly she came nye him; 
And all she sayd, when there she 

came, 
“Yong man, 
dying.” 


I think ‘y’are 


He turned his face unto her 
strait, 25 
With deadly sorrow sighing: 
*O lovely maid, come pity mee, 
I’m on my death-bed lying.”’ 


“Tf on your death-bed you doe lye, 

What needs the tale you are 

tellin; 30 

_ Icannot keep you from your death; 
Farewell,” sayd Barbara Allen. 


- He turned his face unto the wall, 
As deadlye pangs he fell in: 


Be 
ae * 


- 


ww 


“Adieu! adieu! adieu to you all, ss 
Adieu to Barbara Allen!”’ 


As she was walking ore the fields, 
She heard the bell a-knellin; 

And every stroke did seem to saye, 
“Unworthye Barbara Allen!”’ 4 


She turned her bodye round about, 
And spied the corps a coming: 
“Laye down, laye down the corps,”’ 

she sayd, 
“That I may look upon him.” 


With scornful eye she lookéd 
downe, 45 
Her cheeke with laughter swellin, 
Whilst all her friends cryed out 
amaine, 
“Unworthye Barbara Allen.” 


When he was dead, and laidin grave, 

Her harte was struck with sor- 

rowe: 50 

“O mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I shall dye tomorrowe. | 


““Hard-harted 
slight, 
Who lovéd me so dearlye; 
O that I had beene more kind to 
him, 55 
When he was alive and neareme!”’ 


creature him to 


She, on her death-bed as she laye, 
Begged to be buried by him; 

And sore repented of the daye, 
That she didere denye him. 


‘Farewell,’ she sayd, “‘ye virgins 
all, 
And shun the fault I fell in; 
Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen.”’ 


10 


25 


80 
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ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN 


When Robin Hood was about twenty years old, 
With a hey down down and a down 
He happened to, meet Little John, 

A jolly brisk bladeéight fit for the trade. 
For he was a lusty young man. 


Tho he was called Little, his limbs they were large, 
And his stature was seven foot high; 

Wherever he came, they quaked at his name,’ 
For soon he would make them to fly. 


How they came acquainted, I’ll tell you in brief, 
If you will but listen awhile; 

For this very jest, among all the rest, 
I think it may cause you to smile. 


Bold Robin Hood said to his jolly bowmen, 
“Pray tarry you here in this grove; 
And see that you all observe well my call, 

While thorough the forest I rove. 


““We have had no sport for these fourteen long days, 
Therefore now abroad will I go; 

Now should I be beat, and cannot retreat, 
My horn I will presently blow.”’ 


Then did he shake hands with his merry men all, 
And bid them at present: good b’w’ye; 

Then, as near a brook his journey he took, 
A stranger he chanced to espy. 


They happened to meet on a long narrow bridge, 
And neither of them would give way; 

Quoth bold Robin Hood, and sturdily stood, 
“T’ll show you right Nottingham play.” 


With that from his quiver an arrow he drew, 
A broad arrow with a goose-wing:, ../ \\) Vall 
The stranger replied, ‘‘I’ll liquor thy hide, . 
If thou offerst to touch the string.” 
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aoa, bold Robin Hood, “Thou dost prate like an ass, 


For were I to bend but my bow, 
I could send a dart quite thro’ thy proud heart, 
Before thou couldst strike me one blow.” 


“Thou talkst like a coward,” the stranger se 
“Well armed with a long bow you stand, 

To shoot at my breast, while I, I protest, 
Have naught but a staff in my hand.” 


“The name of a coward,’’ quoth Robin, “I scorn, 


Wherefore my long bow I'll lay by; 
And now, for thy sake, a staff will I take, 
The truth of thy manhood to try.”’ 


Then Robin Hood stepped to a thicket of trees, 
And chose him a staff of ground-oak; 

Now this being done, away he did run 
To the stranger, and merrily spoke: 


“Lo! see my staff, it is lusty and tough, 
Now here on the bridge we will play; 

Whoever falls in, the other shall win 
The battel, and so we’ll away.” 


“With all my whole heart,’’ the stranger replied; 
“T scorn in the least to give out.” 

This said, they fell to’t without more dispute, 
And their staffs they did flourish about. 


And first Robin he gave the stranger a bang, 
So hard that it made his bones ring; 

The stranger he said, ‘This must be repaid, 
I'll give you as good as you bring. 


“So long as I’m able to handle my staff, 
To die in your debt, friend, I scorn.” 

Then to it each goes, and followed their blows, 
As if they had been threshing of corn. 


The stranger gave Robin a crack on the crown, 
Which causéd the blood to appear; 

Then Robin, enraged, more fiercely engaged, 
And followed his blows more severe. 


55 
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10 So thick and so fast did he lay it on him, 
With a passionate fury and ire, 

At every stroke, he made him to smoke, 
As if he had been all on fire. 


* 


O then into fury the stranger he grew, 

15 And gave him a damnable look, 

And with it a blow that laid him full low, 
And tumbled him into the brook. 


“I prithee, good fellow, O where art thou now?” 
The stranger, in laughter, he cried. 
80 Quoth bold Robin Hood, “‘Good faith, in the flood, 
And floating along with the tide. 


“T needs must acknowledge thou art a brave soul; 
With thee I’ll no longer contend; 
For needs must I say, thou hast got the day, 
85 Our battel shall be at an end.” 


Then unto the bank he did presently wade, 
And pulled himself out by a thorn; 

Which done, at the last, he blowed a loud blast 
Straightway on his fine bugle-horn. 


90 The echo of which through the valleys did fly 
At which his stout bowmen appeared, 
All cloathéd in green, most gay to be seen; 
So up to their master they steered. 


“O what’s the matter?’’ quoth William Stutely; 
95 “Good master, you are wet to the skin.” 
“No matter,” quoth he; “the lad which you see, 
In fighting, hath tumbled m9, ins. a 
arin ¥ 
“He shall not go scot-freé,” the others ee 
So straight they were seizing him there, 
100 To duck him likewise; but Robin Hood cries, 
“He is a stout fellow, forbear. 


‘‘There’s no one shall wrong thee, friend, be not afraid; 
These bowmen upon me do wait; 
There’s threescore and nine; if wiou wilt Se mine, 
105 Thou shalt have my livery straight. 


= 
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“And other accouterments fit for a man 
Speak up, jolly blade, never fear; 

I'll teach you also the use of the bow, 
To shoot at the fat fallow-deer.’’ 


““O here is my hand,” the stranger replied, 
“T’ll serve you with all my whole heart; 
My name is John Little, a man of good mettle: 
Nere doubt me, for I’ll play my part.” 


““His’ name shall be altered,’”’ quoth William Stutely, 


“And I will his godfather be; 
Prepare then a feast, and none of the least, 
For we will be merry,’’ quoth he. 


They presently fetched in a brace of fat does, 
With humming strong liquor likewise; 

They loved what was good; so, in the greenwood, 
This pretty sweet babe they baptize. 


He was, I must tell you, but seven foot high, 
And, may be, an ell in the waist, 

A pretty sweet lad; much feasting they had; 
Bold Robin the christening graced, 


With all his bowmen, which stood in a ring, 
And were of the Nottingham breed; 

Brave Stutely comes then, with seven yeomén, 
And did in this manner proceed: 


“This infant was called John Little,’ quoth he, 
“Which name shall be changéd anon; 

The words we'll transpose, so wherever he goes, 
His name shall be called Little John.” 


They all with a shout made the elements ring, 
So soon as the office was ore; 

To feasting they went with true merriment, 
And tippled strong liquor gillore. 


Then Robin he took the pretty sweet babe, 
And cloathed him from top to the toe 

In garments of green, most gay to be seen, 
And gave him a curious long bow. 
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‘““Thou shalt be an archer as well as the best, 
And range in the greenwood with us; 

Where we’ll not want gold nor silver, behold, 
While bishops. have aught in their purse. 


‘‘We live here like squires, or lords of renown, 
Without ere a foot of free land; 


150 


We feast on good cheer, with wine, ale, and beer, 
And ev’rything at our command.” 


Then music and dancing did finish the day; 
At length, when the sun waxéd low, 

Then all the whole train the grove did refrain, 
And unto their caves they did go. 


And so ever after, as long as he lived, 
Although he was proper and tall, 
Yet nevertheless, the truth to express, 

Still Little John they did him: call. 


ROBIN HOOD AND ALLIN 
A DALE 


Come listen to me, you gallants so 
free, 

All you that loves mirth for to 
hear, 


And I will you tell of a bold outlaw, 


That lived in Nottinghamshire. 


' As Robin Hood in the forest stood, 5 


All under the green-wood tree, 
There was he ’ware of a brave young 
man, 
As fine as fine might be. 


' The youngster was clothed in scarlet 


red, 
In scarlet fine and gay, 10 
And he did frisk it over the plain, 
And chanted a roundelay. 


As Robin Hood next morning 
stood, 


Amongst the leaves so gay, 
There did he espy the same young 
man 15 
Come drooping along the way. 


The scarlet he wore the day before, 
It was clean cast away; 

And every step he fetcht a sigh, 
“Alack and a-well-a-day!”. — 


Then steppéd forth brave Little 
John, 
And Nick the miller’s son. : 
Which made the young man bend 
his bow, 
When as he see them come. 


“Stand off, stand off,” the young 
man said, 25 
“What is your will with me?’”’ 
“You must come before our master 
‘straight, 
Under yon green-wood tree.” 
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And when he came bold Robin 
before, 
Robin asked him courteously, 30 
“O hast thou any money to spare 
For my merry men and me?”’ 


_ “T have no money,” the young man 
said, 
“But five shillings and a ring; 
And that I have kept this seven 
long years, 85 
To have it at my wedding. 


“Yesterday I should have married 
a maid, 
But she is now from me tane, 
And chosen to be an old knight’s 
delight, 
Whereby my poor heart isslain.”’ 40 


“What is thy name?’’ then said 
Robin Hood; 
‘**Come tell me without any fail.” 
““By the faith of my body,”’ then 
said the young man, 
**My name it is Allin a Dale.”’ 


“What wilt thou give me,” said 
Robin Hood, 45 
'“Tn ready gold or fee, 
To help thee to thy true-love again, 
And deliver her unto thee?”’ 
“T have no money,” then quoth the 
_ young man, 
“No ready gold nor fee, y,, 50 
But I will swear uport4’ boo 
Thy true servant for to be.” 


“How many miles is it to thy true- 


love? ae 
~ Come tell me without any guile. 


“By the faith of my body,’’théa 
said the young man, 56 
“Tt is but five little mile.” — 


Then Robin he hasted,over the ae 
He did neither sth nor li 
Until he came unto the church’ 
Where Allin should keep his 

wedding. 60 


“What dost thou do here?” the 
bishop he said, 
“IT prethee now tell to me.”’ 
“TI ama bold harper,’’ quoth Robin 
Hood, 
“And the best in the north coun- 
trey.” 


“*O welcome, O welcome,’’the bishop 
he said, 65 
“That music best pleaseth me.”’ 
“You shall have no music,” quoth 
Robin Hood, 
“Till the bride and the bride- 
groom I see.”’ 


With A at came ina wealthy knight, 
was both; nd id, 70 

And aie him af qa es “a” 

_ Did shine like glistering gold. 


“This is no fit match,” quoth bold 
Robin Hood, 
“That you doseem to make here; 
For since we are come unto - 
church, 
The bride she shall: chuse tie 
own dear.” 


Then Robin Hood put his horn to 
his mouth, ~ 
And blew blasts two or three; 


aA 
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When four and twenty bowmen 
bold 
Came leaping over the lee. 80 


And when they came into the 
churchyard, 
Marching all on a row, 
The first man was Allin a Dale, 
To give bold Robin his bow. 


“This is thy true-love,’’ Robin he 
said, 85 
“Young Allin, as I hear say; 
And you shall be married, at this 
same time, 
Before we depart away.” 


“That shall not be,” the bishop he 
said, 
“For thy word shall not stand; 90 
They shall be three times asked in 
the church, 
As the law is of our land.” 


Robin Hood pulled off the bishop’s 
coat, 
And put it upon Little John: 


“By the faith of my body,’’ then 
Robin said, 95 
“This cloath doth make thee a 


man. 


When Little John went into the 
quire, 
The people began for to laugh; 
He asked them seven times in the 


church, 
Lest three times should not be 
enough. 100 


“Who gives me this maid?” then 
said Little John. 
Quoth Robin, ‘‘That do I, 


And he that doth take her from 


Allin a Dale d 
Full dearly’ he shall her buy.” 
And thus having ended this merry 
wedding, 105 
The bride looked as fresh as a 
queen, 


And so they returned to the merry 
green wood, 
Amongst the leaves so green. 


ROBIN HOOD’S DEATH 
AND BURIAL 


When Robin Hood and Little John 
Down a down a down a down 
Went o’er yon bank of broom, 
Said Robin Hood bold to Little 
John, 


“We have shot for many a pound. s 


Hey down a down a down a down. 


‘But I am not able to shoot one 
shot more, 
My broad arrows will not flee; 
But I have a cousin lives down 


below, 
Please God, she will bleed me,’ J 20,0 
AY 
Now Robin he is to fair ~ Kirkly _ 
gone, 


As fast as he can win; 
But before he came there, as we 
do hear, 
He was taken very ill. 


And when he came to fair Kirkly- 
hall, 15 
He knocked all at the ring, 
But none was so ready as his cousin 
_ herself . 
For to let bold Robin in. 


“ 


® ale 
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‘Will you please to sit down, cousin 
Robin,”’ she said, 
And drink some beer with me?”’ 20 
“No, I will neither eat nor drink, 
Till I am blooded by thee.” 
“Well, I have a room, cousin 
_ Robin,”’ she said, 
* “Which you did never see, 
And if you please to walk there- 
25 


in, 
You blooded by me shall be.”’ 


She took him by the lily-white hand, 
And led him to a private room, 
And there she blooded bold Robin 

Hood, 
While one drop of blood would 
run down. 80 


She blooded him in a vein of the 


arm, 
And locked him up in the room; 
Then did he bleed all the livelong 
; day 
Until the next day at noon. 


He then bethought him of a case- 
ment there, 85 
Thinking for to get down; 
But he was so weak he could not 
jeap, 
He could not get him down. 


He then bethought him of his 


bugle horn, 
Which hung low down to his 
knee; ; 40 


- He set his horn unto his mouth, 
And blew out weak blasts three. 


Then Little John, when hearing him , 


As he sat under a tree, 


“T fear my master is now near 
dead, 45 
He blows so wearily.”’ 


Then Little John to fair Kirkly is 
gone, 
As fast as he can dree; 
But when he came to Kirkly-haily 
He broke locks two or three, 50 


leit he came bold Robin to see, oa 
he fell on his knee; , 9’ 

ve) Run eee: rids Little John, 
“Master, I beg of thee.”’ 


“What is that boon,” said Robin 
Hood, 55 
“Little John, thou begs of me?” 
“It is to burn fair Kirkly-hall, 
And all their nunnery.” 


‘Now nay, now nay,’ ike Robin 
Hood, 

“That boon I'll not grant thee; 60 

I never hurt woman in all my life, 

Nor men in woman’s company. _ 


“‘T never hurt fair maid in all my 
time, 
Nor at mine end shall it be; 
But give me my bent bow in my 
hand 65 
And a broad arrow I’ll let flee 
And where this arrow is taken up, 
There let my grave digged be. 


‘Lay mea green sod under my head, 
And another at my feet; 70 
And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet; 
And make my grave of gravel and 
green, 
Which is most right and meet. 
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“Let me have length and breadth These words they readily granted — 
enough, 75 him, ae 
With a green sod under my head; Which did bold Robin please; so 
That they may say, when I am And there they buried bold Robin 
dead, Hood, 
Here lies bold Robin Hood.” Within the fair Kirkléys. 


Sir Thomas Malory (1400?=1470) 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 
(Book XXI, Chapters IV—VII) 


How by misadventure of an adder the battle began where Mordred was 
slain and Arthur hurt to the death. 


Then were they cSittiescended that King Arthur and Sir Mordred 
should meet betwixt both their hosts, and every each of them should 
- bring fourteen persons; and they came with this word unto Arthur. 
Then said he, “I am glad that this is done,” and so he went into the 
s field. And when Arthur should depart, he warned all his host that afif— 
they see any sword drawn, “‘Look ye come on fiercely, and slay that 
traitor, Sir Mordred, for I in no wise trust him.’”’ In likewise Sir Mordred 
’ warned his host that, ‘““An ye see any sword drawn, look that ye come 
on fiercely, and so slay all that ever before you standeth; for in no 
10 wise I will not trust for this treaty, for I know well my father will 
be avenged on me.” And so they met as their appointment was, and 
so they were agreed and accorded thoroughly; and wine was fetched, 
and they drank. 
Right 86 éame an adder out of a little heath bush, and it stung a 
1s knight on the foot. And when the knight felt him stung, he looked 
down and saw the adder, and then he drew his sword to slay the adder, 
and thought of none other harm. And w en the host on both parties 
saw that sword drawn, then they blew bedmot a trumpets, ,and, ho rns," 
and shouted grimly. And so both hosts Gee them 4 cone d 
2 King Arthur took his horse, and said, “Alas, this unhappy day!” and 
so rode to his party. And Sir Mordred in likewise. 
And never was there seen a more dolefuller: battle in no Christian 
~ land; for there was but rushing and riding, foining and striking, and 
many a grim word was there spoken either to other, and man: ry a. deadly © 
25 Stroke. But ever King Arthur rode throughout the battle ‘of Sir Mordred 
many times, and did full nobly as a noble king should; and, at all ti Pet 
he fainted never. And Sir Mordred that day put him‘ nth devbie id 
great Peril. And thus they fought all the an pk and never otic it 
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“an the noble knights were laid to the cold ground; and ever they fought 
‘still till it was near night, and by that time was there an hundred thou- 10 
__ sand laid dead upon the down. ;,, 
_ Then was Arthur wood-wroth out of measure, when he saw his perele 
so slain from him. Then the king looked about him, and then was he 
ware, of all his host and of all his good knights, were left no more on‘live 
but two knights; that one was Sir Lucan the butler, and his brother Sir BB yy > 
Bedivere, and they were full sore wounded. “Tea mercy,’ ‘Said the / 
king, “where are all my noble knights be¢éme? Alas that ever I should 
see this doleful day, for n yr, said Arthur, “I am come to mine end. 
But would to God that ist‘whéfe were that traitor Sir Mordred, that 
hath caused all this mischief.’ 40 
Then was King Arthur ware where Sir Mordred leaned upon his 
sword among a great heap of dead men. ‘“‘Now give me my spear,” 
said Arthur unto Sir Lucan, ‘‘for yonder I have espied the traitor that 
all this woe hath , WTO ught.”’ “Sir, let him be,” said Sir Lucan, “for 
he “43“mhappy in sand a if ye pass this unhappy day ye shall be right well «s 
revenged upon him.*Gooe Sa ied remember ye of your night’s dream, and 
what the spirit of Sir Gawaine told you this night, yet God of his great 
goodness hath preserved you hitherto. Therefore, for God’s sake, my © 
lord, leave off by this, for blessed be God ye have won the field, for here 
we be three on live, and with Sir Mordred is none,on,live; and if ve. leave, 50. lie 
off now, this wicked day of destiny is past.” ‘Tide me ‘death, “betideme  ” 
life,”’ saith the king, ‘“‘now I see him yonder alone he shall never escape 
mine hands, for at a better Avail’: tel T never have him.”’ “God speed 
you well,” said Sir Bedivere. 
Then the king gat his spear in both his hands, and ran toward Sir ss — 
 .Mordred, crying: “Traitor, now is thy death day come.” And when 
4 Sir Mordred heard Sir Arthur, he ran ‘tintil him with his sword drawn 
oy ‘in his h nd there King Arthur smote Sir Mordred under the shield, 
5 with Tele his spear, throughout the body, more than a fathom. And 
be » when Sir Mordred felt that he had his death wound he thrust himself with o 
the might that he had up to the bur of King Arthur’s spear. And 
Pisicht so he smote his father Arthur, with his sword holden in both 
his hands, on the side of the head, that the sword pierced. the 
helmet and the brainpan, and therewithal Sir Mordred fell stark dead 
to the earth. 
And the noble Arthur fell in a swoon to the earth, and there he swooned 
~ ofttimes. And Sir Lucan the butler and Sir Bedivere ofttimes heaved 
him up. And so weakly they led him betwixt them both, to a little 
_ chapel not far from the seaside. And when the king was there he thought 
him well eased. Then heard they people cry. in the field. “Now go 7 
thou, Sir Lucan,” said the king, “and do ae to wit yee betokens that 
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noise in the field.” So Sir aedh 1 departed, for he was grievously wounded. 
in many places. nd. so, as) he “yéde, he saw and hearkened by the moon- 
light, how that pies ‘and robbers were come into the field, to pill and to 
7s rob many a full noble knight of brooches, and beads, of Pansies 
ring, and of many a rich jewel; and who that were not dea her 
they slew them for their harness and their riches. When Sir Lucan 
_ sunderstood this work, he came to the king as soon as he might, and told 
vhim all what he had heard and seen. ‘Therefore, by my* ede,” Said 
‘a Sir Lucan, “it is best that we bring you to some town.” “I would it 
KS, ‘were so,” said the king, ‘“‘but I may not stand, mine head works so. 
ne Ah, Sir Launcelot,” said King Arthur, “this day have I sore missed 
ie’ Ninee: alas, that ever I was against thee, for now have I my death, whereof 
% if ve ‘Sir Garaine me warned in my dream.” 
}) rn Then Sir Lucan took up the king the one part, and Sir Bedivere the 
* other part, and in the lifting the king swooned; and Sir Lucan fell in a — 
swoon with the lift, that the part of his is, guts fell out of his body, and 
- therewith the noble knight’s heart brast” And when the king awoke, 
he beheld Sir Lucan, how he lay foaming at the mouth, and part of 

9 his bowels lay at his feet. ‘‘Alas,” said the king, “this is to me a full 
heavy sight, to see this noble duke so die for my sake, for he would have’ 
holpen me, that had more need of help than I. Alas, he would not 

. complain him, his heart was so set to help me; now Jesu have mercy | 
upon’ his soul!” 

95 Then Sir Bedivere wept for the death of his brother. ‘‘Leave this 
mourning and weeping,” said the king, “‘for all this will not avail me, 
for wit thou well an I might live myself, the death of Sir Lucan would 
grieve me evermore; but my time hieth fast,”’ said the king. ‘“‘There- 
fore,” said Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, ‘‘take thou Excalibur my good 

100 sword, and go with it to yonder water side, and when thou comest there. 
I charge thee throw my sword in that water, and come again and tell 
me what thou there seest.’ “My lord,” said. Bedivere, ‘ _ your command- 
ment shall be done, and sight bring ‘you word again.” 

So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld that noble sworn 

105 that the pommel and the haft was all of precious stones; and then 
he said to himself, “If I throw this rich sword in the water thereof 
shall never come good, but harm and loss.’ And then Sir Bedivere 
hid Excalibur under a tree. And as soon as he might, he came again 
unto the king, and said he had been at the water, and had thrown the 

10 Sword in the water. ‘What saw thou there?” said the king. Sir,” 
he said, ‘‘I saw nothing but waves and winds.” “That is untruly 
said of thee,” said the kings‘ ‘therefore go thou lightly-again, and do | 
my commandment; as thou art to me lief and dear, - Se, not but ‘ 
throw it in.” 
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Then « ir Bedivere, returned again, and took the sword in his hand; us 
and then him 'thotght sin and shame to throw away that noble sword, 
and so éfte he hid the sword, and returned again, and told to the king 
that he had been at the water, and done his commandment. ‘What 
saw thou th re?” id the king. git,” he said, “I saw nothing but 
the waters abs nd waves wanhe.” “Ah, traitor untrue,” said King. 129 
Arthur, ‘‘now hast thou betrayed me twice. Who would have weend ***.. 
that thou that hast been to me so lief and dear, and thou art named a 
noble knight, and would betray me for the richness of the sword! But 
now go again lightly, for thy long tarrying putteth me in great jeopardy 
of my life, for I have taken cold. And but if'thou do now as I bid thee, 125 
if ever I may see thee, I shall slay thee with mine own hands; for thou 
wouldst for my rich sword see me dead.” 
Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, and lightly took 
it up, and went to the water side; and there he bound the girdle about 
the hilts, and then he threw the sword as far into the water as he might; 190 
and there came an arm and an hand above the water and met it, and 
caught it, and so shook it thrice and brandished, and then vanished 
away the hand with the sword in the water. So Sir Bedivere came again 
to the king, and told him what he saw. ‘“‘Alas,’’ said the king, ‘‘help me 
hence, for I dread me I have tarried over long.” 188 
Then Sir Bedivere took the king upon his back, and so went with 
him to that water side. And when they were at the water side, even 
fast by the bank hoved a little barge with many fair ladies in it, and 
among them all was a queen, and all they had black hoods, and all they 
wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. ‘Now put me into the 140 
barge,’ said the king. And so he did softly; and there received him 
three queens with great mourning; and so they set them down, and in 
one of their laps King Arthur laid his head. And then that queen said: 
“« Ah, dear brother, why have ye tarried so long from me? Alas, this wound 
on your head hath caught over-much cold.” And so then they rowed us~ 
from the land, and Sir Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. | 
Then Sir Bedivere cried: ‘“‘Ah, my lord Arthur, what shall become of at 
- me, now ye go from me and leave me here alone among mine enem iat aes 
“Comfort thyself,” said the king, ‘‘and do as well as thou mayest, for iT hea. 
me is no trust for to trust in; for I will into the vale of Mat to —- 180 
e of my grievous wound: and if thou hear never more of me, pray for. 
ne ee" eBut ever the queens and ladies wept and shrieked,“that’it 
- was pity to hear. 
ee Hoa as soon as Sir Bedivere had lost the sight of the barge, he wept 
and wailed, and so took the forest; and so e went all that night, and in 165 
the morning he was ware, betwixt two nts ‘hoat, of a Chapel and an 
hermitage. Then was Sir Bedivere glad, and thither he went; and when 
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he came into the chapel, he saw where lay an hermit groveling on all 
’ ) four, there fast by a tomb was new graven. When the hermit saw Sir 
wo Bedivere he knew him well, for Bayes but little before Bishop of Canter- 
i bury, that Sir Mordred fenete if,” said Bedivere, ‘‘ what man is there, ir 
. interred that ye pray so fast for?” “Fair son,” said the hermit, “ I'wo 
no “Gerily” But? by deeming. But this night, ee ae here came a 
' number of ladies, and brought hither a dead athe: and prayed me to 
405 bury him; and here they offered an hundred tapers, and they gave me an 
,2®thundred besants.” “Alas,” said Sir Bedivere, “that was my lord King 
«Arthur, that here lieth buried in this chapel.” 


“A 


Then Sir Bedivere swooned; and when he awoke he prayed the 
hermit he might. abide,with him still there, to live with fasting and 
wm prayers. ‘‘For from hence will I never g9,” su ,Sir,Bedivere, “by my 

will, but all the days of myllife here to-pray for my lord Arthur.?\y,“‘Ye 
are welcome to me,” said the hermit, “for I know you better than) ye 

. ween that I do. Ye are the bold Bedivere, and the full noble duke, Sir 

Lucan the butler, was your brother.” Then Sir Bedivere told the 
175 hermit all as ye have heard tofore. So there ‘Sode ir Bedivere with 
the hermit that was tofore Bishop of Canterbury, and there Sir Bedivere 
put upon him poor clothes, and served the hermit full lowly in fasting 

and in prayers. 
Thus of Arthur I find never more, written in books that be author- 

190 ized, nor more of the certainty of his death heard I never tell, but 

thus was he led away in a ship wherein were three queens; that one was 
King Arthur’s sister queen Morgan le Fay; the other was the queen 

. of Northgalis; the third was the queen of the Waste Lands. Also there - 

was Nimue the chief lady of the lake, that had wedded Pelleas the good 

185 knight; and this lady had done much for King Arthur. . . . More of 

the death of King Arthur could I never find, but that ladies brought 
him to his burials; and such one was buried there, that the hermit 

. bare witness that sometime was Bishop of Canterbury, but yet the’ - 

hermit knew not in certain that he was verily the body of King 
1x0 Arthur—for this tale Sir Bedivere, knight of the Round Table, 
made it to be written. : 
Yet some men say in many parts of England that King Arthur is 
_ not dead, but had by the will of our Lord Jesu into another place; and 
men say that he shall come again, and he shall win the holy cross. I 
195 will not say it shall be so, but rather I will say, here in this world he 
changed his life. But many men say that there is written, upon quis: 
tomb this verse: Hic facet Arthurus Rex qhondam qué futurus\~ Thus’ 
leave I here Sir Bedivere with the hermit, that dwelled that time in a 
chapel beside Glastonbury, and there was his hermitage. And so they — 

200 lived in their prayers, and fastings, and great abstinence. Mh ne 

oe 
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THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 
Edmund Spenser (1552?-1599) 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 
A LETTER OF THE AUTHORS, 


EXPOUNDING HIS WHOLE INTENTION IN THE COURSE OF THIS WORKE: WHICH 
FOR THAT IT GIUETH GREAT LIGHT TO THE READER, FOR THE 
BETTER VNDERSTANDING IS HEREUNTO ANNEXED, 


TO THE RIGHT NOBLE AND VALOROUS 
StR WALTER RALEIGH, KNIGHT, 


LORD WARDEIN OF THE STANNERYES, AND HER MAIESTIES LIEFETENAUNT 
OF THE COUNTY OF CORNEWAYLL. 


Sir, knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be construed, and this 
booke of mine, which I haue entituled the Faery Queene, being a continued 
allegory, or darke conceit, I haue thought good as well for avoyding of 
gealous opinions and misconstructions, as also for your better light in read- 
ing thereof, (being so by you commanded.) to discover unto you the gen- 
eral intention and meaning, which in the whole course thereof I have 
fashioned, without expressing of any particular purposes, or by accidents, 
therein occasioned. The generall end therefore of all the booke is to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline: 
Which for that I conceiued shoulde be most plausible and pleasing, being 
coloured with an historicall fiction, the which the most part of men delight 
to read, rather for variety of matter then for profite of the ensample: I 
chose the historye of King Arthure, as most fitte for the excellency of his 
_ person, being made famous by many mens former workes, and also furthest 
from the daunger of enuy, and suspition of present time. In which I haue 
- followed all the antique Poets historicall: first Homere, who in the persons 
of Agamemnon and Vlysses hath ensampled a good gouernour and a ver- 
tuous man, the one in his Iizas, the other in his Odysseis: then Virgil, whose 
like intention was to doe in the person of Aeneas: after him Ariosto 
comprised them both in his Orlando: and lately Tasso disseuered them 
againe, and formed both parts in two persons, namely that part which 
they in Philosophy call Tatinde t,vertues of a priuate man, coloured in his 
Rinaldo; the other named pate in ‘his Godfredo. By ensample of which 
excellente Poets, I labour to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was king, 
_ the image of a braue knight, perfected in the twelue priuate morall vertues, 
as Aristotle hath deuised: the which is the Purpose of these first twelue 
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bookes: which if I finde to be well accepted, I may be perhaps encoraged 


to frame the other part of polliticke vertues in his person, after that hee — 


came to be king. 
To'some, I know, this Methode will seeme displeasaunt, which had 

rather haue good discipline delivered plainly in way of precepts, or ser- 

moned at large, as they vse, then thus clowdily enwrapped in Allegoricall 


yz 


deuises. But such, me seeme, should be SBA aeaey® oes es, 
seeing all things accounted by their'showes/and ‘nothin esteemed of, st, 


not delightfull and pleasing to commune sence. For this causeis Xenophon 
preferred before Plato, for that the one, in the exquisite depth of his 
iudgement, formed a Commune welth such as it should be, but the other in 
the person of Cyrus and the Persians fashioned a gouernement, suchas might 


_™(\Best be: So much more profitable and gratious is doctrine by ensample, 
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‘seemeth abrupte and as depending vpon other antecedents, it needs that — 


ee then by rule. So haue I laboured to doe in the erson of Arthu awh: 
srg conceiue, after his long education by Tae Re atone hs was by Merlin “x 


haue seene in a dream or vision the Faery Queen, with whose excellent 
beauty rauished, he awaking resolued to seeke her out; and so being by 
‘Merlin armed, and by Timon throughly instructed, he went to seeke her 
forth in Faerye land. In that Faery Queene I meane glory in my generall 
intention, but in my particular I conceiue the most excellent and glorious 
person of our soueraine the Queene, and her kingdome in Faery land. 
And yet, in some places els, I doe otherwise shadow her. For considering she 
beareth two persons, the one of a most royall Queene or Empresse, the other 
of a most vertuou Ang, beautifull Lady, this latter part in some places I 
doe expresse iw hetehs be!Yfashioning her name according to your owne 
excellent conceipt of Cynthia, (Phoebe and Cynthia being both names 
of Diana). So in the person of Prince Arthure I sette forth magnificence 
in particular, which vertue for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) it 
1s the perfection of all the rest, and conteineth in it them all, therefore in 
the whole course I mention the deedes of Arthure applyable to that vertue, 
which I write of in that booke. But of the xii. other vertues, I make xii. 
other knights the patrones, for the more variety of the history: Of which 
these three bookes contayn three. ‘The first of the knight of the Red- 
crosse, in whome I expresse Holynes: The seconde of Sir Guyon, in whome 
I sette forth Temperaunce: The third of Britomartis a Lady Knight, in 
whome I picture Chastity. But, because the beginning of the whole worke 


66. ye know the occasion of these three knights seuerall aduepbures. 7 For the 


Methode of a Poet historical is not such, as of an Historiographer. For 
an Historiographer discourseth of affayres orderly as they were donne, 
accounting as well the times as the actions, but a Poet thrusteth into 
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deliuered to be brought up, so soone as he was borne of the Lady Igrayne, to 4+“ 


the middest, euen where it most concerneth him, and there recoursing to 
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the thinges forepaste, and diuining of thinges to come, maketh a pleasing x 
Analysis of all. The beginning therefore of my history, if it were to be told 
by an Historiographer, should be the twelfth booke, which is the last, where 
I deuise that the Faery Queene kept her Annuall feaste xii. dayes, vppon 
which xii. seuerall dayes, the occasions of the xii. seuerall aduentures hapned, 
which, being vndertaken by xii.seuerall knights, are in these xii. books seu- 7 
erally handled and discoursed. ‘The first was this. In the beginning of 
the feast, there presented him self a tallclownishe younge man, who fall- 
ing before the Queen of Faeries aiken Boone (as the manner then was) 
which during that feast she might not refuse: which was that hee might 

J haue the atchieuement of any aduenture, which during that feaste should 80 

pthappen: that being graunted, he rested him on the floore, vnfitte through 

» his rusticity a better place. Soone after entred a faire Ladye in 

eédes, 


mourning riding on a white Asse, with a dwarfe behind her lead- 
ing a warlik steed, that bore the Armes of a knight, and his speare in 
the ity jand. Shee, falling before the Queene of Faeries, complayned ss 


that her father and mother, an ancient King and Queene, had bene 
by an huge dragon many years shut vp in a brasen Castle, who thence 
suffred them not to y8sew: and therefore besought the Faery Queene to 
assygne her some one of her knights to take on him that exployt. Pres- 
ently that clownish person vpstarting, desired that aduenture: whereat 90 
- the Queene much wondering, and the Lady much gainesaying, yet he earn- . 
estly importuned his desire. In the end the Lady told him, that unlesse 
that armour which she brought, would serve him (that is, the armour of 
a Christian man specified by Saint Paul. v. Ephes.) that he could not 
succeed in that enterprise, which being forthwith put vpon him, with dewe 95 
furnitures thereunto, he seemed the goodliest man in althatcompany,and __ 
_ was well liked of the Lady. And éftesoones taking on him knighthood, and 
mounting on that straunge Courser, he went forth with her on that aduen- 


ture: where beginneth pees booke, Tip wrod eS ee plane 
Ce UF LA MoT 
K gentle knight was pricking on the playne. &c. 100 


The second day ther came in a Palmer bearing an Infant with bloody 
hands, whose Parents he complained to haue bene slayn by an Enchaunt- 
eresse called Acrasia: and therefore craued of the Faery Queene, to appoint 
him some knight to performe that aduenture; which being assigned to Sir 
Guyon, he presently went forth with that same Palmer: which is the 105 
beginning of the second booke and the whole subiect thereof. The third 

_ day there came in a Groome who complained before the Faery Queene, 
that a vile Enchaunter, called Busirane, had in hand a most faire Lady, 
called Amoretta, whom he kept in most grieuous torment, because she 
would not yield him the pleasure of her body. Whereupon Sir Scudamour, 0 


saw 
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the lover of that Lady presently tooke on him that aduenture. But 
being vnable to performe it by reason of the hard Enchauntments, after 
long sorrow, in the end met with Britomartis, who succoured him, and 
reskewed his loue. 
us But by occasion hereof, many other aduentures are intermedled; but 
rather as Accidents, then intendments: As the love of Britomart, the ouer- 
throw of Marinell, the misery of Florimell, the vertuousnes of Belphoebe, 
the lasciuiousnes of Hellenora, and many the like. 
Thus much, Sir, I haue briefly ouerronne to direct your vnderstanding 
120 to the wel-head of the History ; that from thence gathering the whole inten- 
tion of the conceit, ye may as in a handfull gripe al the discourse, which 
otherwise may happily seeme tedious and confused. So, humbly craving 
_ the continuance of your honorable fauour towards me, and th’ eternall 
establishment of your happines, I humbly take leaue. 
126 23. lanuary. 1589. 
“ ; Yours most humbly affectionate, 
Ep. SPENSER. 


DEDICATORY VERSES TO THE FAERIE QUEENE 
P A I ‘ tC 


Hr LLG, {ashy WOOL } 
Lo! I, the man whose Muse Thetne did maske,! 
As time her taught, in lowly Shephards weeds, 
Am now enforst, a Saat unfitter taske, 9 6. 
For trumpets stemne te unge mine Oaten re es 
5 And sing of kitohts id Ladies ‘gentle Lee thett Me 
Whose praises having slept in silence long, ~ : 
Me, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds Paw’ 
To blazon broade emongst her learnéd throng. 4 
Fierce warres and faithful loves shall motalize my: song. rian v 


Ea men er yn 


an + aw 
10: Helpe then, O holy virgin, ne be nyne, 

Thy weaker Novice to performe thy will; 

Lay forth out of thine everlasting scryne 

The antique rolles, which there lye hidden still, 

Of Faerie knights, and fayrest Tanaquill, 
15 Whom that most noble Briton Prince so long 

Sought through the world, and suffered so much ill, 

That I must rue his undeservéd wrong: 

O, helpe thou my weake wit, and sharpen my dull tong! 
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III 


And thou, most dreaded impe of highest Jove, 
_-Faire Venus sonne, that with thy cruell dart 
~ At that good knight so cunningly didst rove, 
That glorious fire it kindled in his hart; 
Lay now thy deadly Heben bowe apart, 
, And with thy mother mylde come to mine ayde; 
' Come, both; and with you bring triumphant Mart, 
ae In loves and gentle jollities arraid, 
After his murdrous spoyles and bloudie rage allayd. 
IV 
And with them eke, O Goddesse heavenly bright! 
. Mirrour of grace and majestie divine, 
_ Great Ladie of the greatest Isle, whose light 
‘ Like Phoebus lampe throughout the world doth shine, 
Shed thy faire beames into my feeble eyne, 
And raise my thoughtes, too humble and too vile, 
To thinke of that true glorious type of thine, 
The argument of mine afflicted stile: 
The which to heare vouchsafe, O dearest dread, a while! 


Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 


ESSAYS 


Or DiscourRsE 


Some in their discourse desire rather commendation of wit, in being 
able to hold all arguments, than of judgment, in discerning what is true; 
as if it were a praise to know what might be said, and not what should be 
thought. Some certain commonplaces and themes, wherein they 

a good, and ariety; which kind of poverty is for the most part 


edious, and, when it is once perceived, ridiculous. aero 
The honorablest part of the talk is to give the 6¢casdion; and again to 
moderate, and pass to somewhat else; for then a man leads the dance. It 


\ 


is good in discourse, and speech of conversation, to vary, and intermingle 


speech of the present occasion with arguments, tales with reasons, asking of 
questions with telling of opinions, and jest with earnest; for it is a dull 
thing to tire, and as we say now, to jade anything too far. As for jest, there 

be certain things which ought to be privileged from it; namely, religion, 


30 


10 
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15 


20 


25 


matters of State, great persons, any man’s present business of importance, 
and any case that ets pity. Yet there be some thet page 
wits have been asleep, pt they dart out somewhat that is piquant and 


tothe quick. That is a vein which would be bridled: _ ' we 
Peer AAA ie £5 } ft wy ee! MAK | AA - ge hye & x osiat i’ ey > 
arce puer stimulis, et fortius utere loris. yi, org he i 
Aenea: men ought to find the difference between saltness and 
bitterness. ertainly, he that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh others 


afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid of others’ memory. 

He that questioneth much shall learn much, and content much; but 
especially if he apply his questions to the skill of the persons whom he 
asketh; for he shall give them occasion to please themselves in speaking, 


and himself shall continually gather knowledge. But let his questions ~ 


not be troublesome; for that is fit for a poser; and let him be sure to 
leave other men their turns to speak. Nay, if there be any that would 


_ reign and take up all the time, let him find means to take them off, and 
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bring others on, as musicians use to do with those that dance too long 
galliards,\., Apwte — oe Ta 

If you dissemble sometimes your knowledge of that you are thought to 
know, you shall be thought, another time, to know that you know not. 

Speech of a man’s self ought to be seldom, and well chosen. I knew one 
was wont to say in scorn, ‘‘He must needs be a wise man, he speaks so 
much of himself’’: and there is but one case wherein a man may commend 
himself with a good grace; and that is in commending virtue in another, 
especially if i se such a AW whereunto himself pretendeth. 

Speech Of toudh ‘towards others should be sparingly used; for discourse 
ought to be as a field, without coming home to any man. I knew two 
noblemen, of the west part of England, whereof the one was given to scoff, 
but kept ever royal cheer in his house; the other would ask of those that 
had been at the other’s table, ‘‘Tell truly, was there never a flout or 
dry blow given?”” To which the guest would answer, ‘‘Such and sucha - 
thing passed.” The lord would say, “I thought he would mar a good 
dinner.”’ : 

Discretion of speech is more than eloquence; and to speak agreeably 
to him with whom we deal, is more than to speak in good words or in 
good order. ; 

A good continued speech, without a good speech of interlocution, 
shows slowness; and a good reply, or second speech, without a good — 


settled speech, showeth shallowness and weakness. As we see in beasts, 


that those that are weakest in the course, are-yet nimblest in the turn; 9 
as it is betwixt the greyhound and the hare. To use to ny cir=F¢ 


~cumstances_ere-one-come-to.thematter,-is .wearisome;—to-use none atp 
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Sir Francis Bacon 


Or Apversity4 . eypke 
A eel ihn 


- art] Ved 
It was an high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the ofoies), that vp 


“the good things which belong to Prosperity are to be wished, but the good 
things that belong to Adversity are to be admired,’’ Bona rerum secun- 
darum optabilia, adversarum mirabilia. Certainly, if miracles be the 
command over nature, they appear most in Adversity. It is yet a higher 5 
speech of his than the other (much too high for a heathen), “It is true 


eatness to have in one the frailty of a man, and the security of a God,” 
SV re watcha, hobere tatem hominis, securitatem Dei. This would 
have done better in Poésy, where transcendencies are more allowed; and . 
the poets, indeed, have been busy with it; for it is in effect the thing which 10 
is figured in that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which,seemeth not 
to be without mystery; nay, and to have some approach to the state of a 
Christian; “that Hercules, when he went to unbind Prometheus (by whom 


human nature is represented), sailed the length of the great ocean in an 
earthen pot or pitcher’’; lively describing Christian resolution, that saileth 15° 
in the frail bark of the flesh through the, waves of the world. photo: 
But to speak in a : The virtue of Prosperity is tempera ce; the 4 
virtue of Adversity is PERG winich in morals is the more heroical virtue.; ,, 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing of», 
the New; which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation ¢2, 
of God’s favor. , Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David's #° 
harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of ™y, 


whet 


’ the Holy Ghost hath labored more in describing the afflictions of Job ~~ 
han the_felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many fears 
Ne eecton and adversity is not without comforts and hopes. We 2 
see in needleworks and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively 

work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy 
work upon a lightsome ground, judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the 
heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odors, ~ 
most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed; for prosperity doth best 30. 
discover vice; but adversity.doth-best- discover_virtue. 


K Or YouTtH AND AGE 


A man that is young in years may be old in hours,-if he have lost no 
time. But that happeneth rarely. Generally youth is like the first 
kecogitations, not so wise as the second; for there is a youth in thoughts 
as well as in ages. And yet the invention of young men is more lively 
- than that of old; and imaginations stream into their minds better, and, 5 
i as it were, more divinely. : : 

- +~Natures that have much heat, and great and vio desires | and 

~ perturbations, are not ripe for action till they have passed the meridian, am 


” 
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of their years; as it was with Julius Caesar and Septimius She PEO 
10 latter Serstiont it is said, “teRRteAE det e jobs into furopibus, ena 

And yet he was the ablest emperor, almost, of all the list. But reposed / a 

natures may do well in youth, as it is seen in Augustus Caesar, Cosmus ; 

Duke of Florence, Gaston de Fois, and others. 

On the other side, heat and vivacity in age is an excellent composition 

is for business. Young men are fitter to invent than to judge, fitter for 
execution than for counsel, and fitter for new projects than for settled 
business; for the experience of age, in things that fall within the compass 
of it, directeth them, but in new things abuseth them. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of business; but the errors of 

2» aged men amount but to this—that more might have been done, or 
sooner. Young men, in the conduct and manage of actions, embrace 
more than they can hold; stir more than they can quiet; fly to the end - 
without consideration of the means and degrees; pursue some few princi- + 
ples, which they have chanced upon, absurdly; Care “not *té“innovate, rey 

25 which draws unknown inconveniences; use extreme remedies at first; and, hee 

that which doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge or retract them: 

like an unready horse, that will neither stop nor turn. 

Men of age object too much, consult too long, adventure too little, 
repent too soon, and seldom drive b siness, home to the full period, but 
content themselves with a mediocri success. 

Certainly it is good to compound employments of both; for that will 
be good for the present, because the virtues of either age may correct 
the defects of both; and good for succession, that young men may be 
learners, while men in age are actors; and, lastly, good for extern acci- 
ss dents, because authority followeth old men, and favor and popularity, 

youth, 

But, for the moral part, perhaps, youth will-have the pre-eminence, 

_ as age hath for the politic. A certain Rabbi upon the text, “Your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams,’ 

40 inferreth that young men are admitted nearer to God than old, because 
vision is a clearer revelation than a dream. And certainly the more a 
man drinketh of the world, the more it intoxicateth; and age doth profit 
rather in the powers of understanding, than in the virtues of the will 
and affections. 

45 There be some have an over-early ripeness in their years, which fadeth _ 
_.betimes., These“are, first, such as have brittle wits, the édge whereof is - 
soon turned;@uch as was Hermogenes, the rhetorician, whose books are. 
exceeding Subtiley who afterwards waxed stupid. A second sort is of 
those that Tee pais natural dispositions which have better grace in. 
so youth than in age; such as/is a fluent and luxuriant speech which becomes 

youth well, but not age. eae Tully. saith of Hortensius, Idem manebat, — 


i—] 
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the first, and are magn 


afer rancis ae 


neque idem decebat. nip third is of such as take too high a strain at ~ 

nimous more than tract of years can uphold; as - 
was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy saith in effect, Ultima primis | 
cedebant. Lad «. 5 SP on As eal a 


Or Srupiss-( 1 Gai kr 


Studies serve for delight , for ornament, and for A bility. Their chief 


use for delight is in privateness and retiring; for ornament, is in dis- 
course; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business. 
For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general counsels, and the plots and marshaling of affairs, 5 
come best from those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studies is sloth; to use them too much for ornament, is affectation; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humor of a scholar. They 
' perfect nature, and are perfected by experience; for natural abilities are 
like natural plants, that needpproyning by study; and studies themselves 10 
do give forth dire ctions too much at large, except they be bounded in 
by experience. Critty fen coitémri* adios: &mplé men admire them, 
and wise men use them; for they teach not their own use; but that is a 
wisdom without them, and above them, won by observation. Read not 
to contradict and confute; nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find 15 
talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider. /Some books are to hé?z 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested Be 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and — 
attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made 2 ~ 
of them by others; but that would be only in the less important arguments, 
and the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are like common dis- 
tilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man; conference a 

ready man; and writing an exact man. And therefore, if a man write 
little tle, he had need have a-great memory; if he confer little, he had need ’ss 
have a present.wit; and if he read_little,he_ had need have much cun- 
ning, to seem to know that he doth n Histories make men wise; oe 
"witty; the mathematics, subtile? natural, hilosophy, deep; moral, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to gontend. Abeunt studia in mores. Nag ce 
there is no Stond or impediment in the wit but may be wrought out by 20 
_ fit studies; like,as diseases of the. body may have appropriate exercises. 

- Bowling is ’ good for the‘storle anid reins; ‘shooting for the lungs and breast; 
gentle walking for the stomach; riding for the head; and the like. So if 
a man’s wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics: for in demon- 
~ strations, if his wit be called away never so little, he must begin again. If as 
his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study the 
- Schoolmen; for they are cymini sectores. If he be not apt to beat over 


™ 
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‘ . 
matters, and to call up one thing to prove and illustrate another, let him 
study the lawyers’ cases. So every defect of mind may have a special 


receipt. 
William Shakespeare (1564-1616) ppurynin de 
MACBETH ‘ 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE es ee j 
Duncan, King of Scotland. Boy, son to Macduff. : 
MALcoim, , An English Doctor. 4 
DOoNALBAIN, f DiS sons. 3 ae Doctor. 
MacBETH \ pate OeGIENs 
» + generals of the king’s army. A Porter. . 
Banquo, f& An Old Man. 
ie Cea 
ENNOX, 
Ross, noblemen of Scotland. ahd eee ’ 
MENTEITH s P 
ANGUS, - ; Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 
CAITHNESS, *HECATE. 
'FLEANCE, son to Banquo. Three Witches. 
SIWARD, Earl of Northumberland, general of Apparitions. 
the English forces. ‘ 
Younc S1warp, his son. Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Mur- 
SEYTON, an officer attending on Macbeth. derers, Attendants, and Messengers. 
ScENE: Scotland; England. . ry 
ACT. I. Craphaaus : 
8 
Scene I. A desert place. r) wletse = 
Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches. A ; * , 
First Witch. When shall we three meet again . ‘ 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? imecdiuk 
Second Witch. When the hurlyburly’s done, — 
When the battle’s lost and won. . wo 
Third Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. ce 


First Witch. Where the place? 


py yy AS a 
Second Witch. /\ Upon the heath. C Oa 
Third Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 

First Witch. I come, Grajyrhatkeint oN. 

Second Witch. Paddock calls. ~ i 

Third Witch. Anon! 


All. Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Exeunt. 


SceNnE II. A camp near Forres. 


Alarum within. Enter Duncan, Matcotm, Dona.BAIN, LENNOX, with 


Attendants, meeting a bleeding Sergeant. 
Duncan. What bloody man is that?: He can report; a 


Wallkiam Shakespeare ss 


As eeerneth byte Le webct ‘Bevel, ae aes spisintebe 
The newest state. arm 
Malcolm. This is the sergeant 
Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
*Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend! 5 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 


' As thou didst leave it. 


Sergeant. Doubtful it stood; 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald— 
Worthy‘ to be a rebel, for to that : 10 
The multiplying villanies of nature a 
a Aa soni: im-— from the, western isles , 
nda eae OT is “Stipphied AU 

ei fortune, on his damnéd quarrel smiling, ; 
Showed like a rebel’s drab; but all’s too weak; fas 
For brave Macbeth—well he deserves that name— 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandished steel 
Which smoked with bloody execution, 
‘Like valor’s minion carved out his passage 
Till he faced the slave; : 20 
“Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell ‘to Bee 
Till he unseamed him from’ the nave'to the ‘hap , 
Sead his head upon our battlements. Ae 

——Duncan. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman |. loa es See I on 

Sergeant. As whence ne eke *gins his reflection\ \ 0 fy AT | ss 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, V 
So from that spring whence comfort seemed to come 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark. 
No sooner justice had with valor armed 
Compelled these skipping kerns to trust their heels, 30 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
With furbished arms and new supplies of men 
Began a fresh assault. 


t 2- 


Duncan. Dismayed not this ( 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
Sergeant. Yes, 


_As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. as 


If I say sooth, I must report they were 

As cannons overcharged with double cracks, so they, L 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe; bgrree K 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking ‘wotinds, | "en 
‘Or memorize another TS ae ee wy 
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I cannot tell. 
But I am faint; my gashes cry for help. 


Duncan. So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 


They smack of honor both. Go get him surgeons. 


[Exat, ah eed atenddtl 


Who comes here? Atk A 


tp “Gk 


Enter Ross. of bee 
wy 
Malcolm. The worthy thané of Ross. 


Lennox. What a haste looks through his eyes! So should he look 


That seems to speak things strange. 


Ross. God save the king! 
Duncan. Whence camest thou, worthy thane? 


Ross. ; From Fife, great king; 


Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 


. s And fan our people cold. Norway himself, 
_ With terrible numbers, - 


rit 
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Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 
The thane of rewire began, a dismal conflict; PO 


pti that Bellona $ hides room, Tay ped fin py Pfoo Cla) 
I Contronted hin watt rose eee a 


, Point against point, rebellious, ,arm ’gainst arm, 


Curbing his lavish spirit; and, to ‘conclude, 


The victory fell on us. ; 

Duncan. Great happiness! 

Ross. That now 
Sweno, the Norways’ king, craves composition; 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men | 
Till he disburséd at St."Célnie’s inch @4-¢0 ~~" 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Duncan. No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceivé 
Our bosom interest. Go pronounce his present death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Ross. I'll see it done. 

Duncan. What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won. 


ScENE III. A heath near Forres. 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 
First Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 
Second Witch. Killing swine. 
Third Witch. Sister, where thou? 
First Witch. A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap, 


c 
Aaa 


onipar Sons, ~~4— RA wo 


~ pete? 


[Exeunt. 
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nched, and munched, and munched:—‘‘Give me,’ a I. as 
“ Aroint thee, witch!” the Tump-fed ronyon Chess. Wert hn 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger. ° ' 
But in a sieve I’ll thither sail, “eke tale 
And, like a rat without a tail, Dh ep HE BAT 
I'll do, I'll do, and I'll doy Braws 10 


Second Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 
First Witch. Thou’rt kind. 


Third Witch. And I another. tare 
First Witch. I myself have all the other, 4 eee ¢ 


And the very ports they blow, a oho [parr is 

All the quarters that they know par? ca va OATS i 

I’ the shipman’s card Va Cie 

I will drain him dry as hay; 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house lid; 90 

He shall live a man forbid; 

Weary se’nnights nine times nine 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine; 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tossed. ’ 35 

“Look what I have. ; , 
Second Witch. Show me, show me. 
First Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 

Wrecked as homeward he did come. [Drum within. 
Third Witch. A drum, a drum! ie 30 

Macbeth doth co 0 a 
All. The w, ed's ube hand i in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about; 

Thrice to thine and thrice’ to jmine ay ¥ ae 85 

And thrice again, to make up’ nine.” “ Atoka 

Peace! The charm’s wound up. 


[Punter MacsBetH and Banouo. 


Macbeth. So cone ana fair a day I have not seen. 
Banquo. How far is’t called to Forres? What are these 
So withered, and so wild in their attire, 40 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me, 
Py each at once her a finger laying 
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ir tKe z) tre we coor pr iahe ret 3 
Upon her skinny ips You should be women, ~— pARLGy f 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret ae 
That you are so. wyet ah 
Macbeth. Speak, if you can. What are you? ; 
First Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 
Second Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor! ¢ 
Third Witch. All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be king hereafter! 
Banquo. Good sir, why do you start; and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? I’the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace and great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 


That he seems rapt withal; to me you speak not. 


If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not, 


Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 


Your favors nor your hate. 
First Witch. Hail! 
Second Witch. Hail! 
Third Witch. Hail! 
First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
Second Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 
Third Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. 
So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 
“First Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! 


. Macbeth. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more; 


By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? The thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence, or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge you. [Witches vanish. 
Banquo. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. Whither are they vanished? _ 
Macbeth. Into the air; and what seemed corporal melted 
As breath into the wind. Would they had stayed! 
Banquo. Were such things here as we do poe apes 
Or have we eaten on the insane root— ye anil h- Lam AA rv svt 
That takes the reason prisoner? FRA 
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Macbeth. Your children shall be kings. 

Banquo. You shall be king. 
Macbeth. And thane of Cawdor too. Went it not so? 
Banquo. To the selfsame tune and words. Who’s here? 


Enter Ross and Ancus. 


Ross. The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 
_ The news of thy success; and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight, g 
' His wonders and his praises do conte id, ark (tar Kurt 
Which should be thine or his; silenecey pith the that, 
In viewing o’er the rest 0’ the selfsame day, 
‘eee thee in'the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Hine Afeard “6f what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 
Came post with post; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence, 
And poured them down before him. 
Angus. We are sent 
To give thee from our royal master thanks; a 
Only to herald thee into his sight, \ 
~ Not pay thee. 
Ross. And, for an earnest of a greater honor, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor; 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 
For it is thine. 
Banquo. What, can the devil speak true? 
Macbeth. The thane of Cawdor lives. Why do you dress me 
In borrowed robes? 
Angus. Who was the thane lives yet; 
But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combined 
With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He labored in his country’s wreck, I know not; 
But treasons capital, confessed and proved, 
Have overthrown him. 
; Macbeth. [Aside] Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! 
The greatest is behind. [To Ross and Angus] Thanks for your 
ains. 
{To Bed Do you not oe your children shall-be kings, 
_ When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
- Promised no less to them? 
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120 Banquo. That kage hom 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange. 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
125 Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence. 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 
Macbeth. [Aside] Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.—I thank you, gentlemen. 
130 [Aside] This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good. If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
135 Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, ; 
Against the use of nature? wWresent fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings; 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
140 Shakes so my single state of man that function 
. Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not. 
Banquo. Look, how our partner’s rapt. 
Macbeth. [Aside] If chance will have me king, why, chance may 
crown me, 
Without my stir. 
Banquo. New honors come upon him, 
145 Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mold 
But with the aid of use. 
Macbeth. [Aside] Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
Banquo. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
Macbeth. Give me your favor. My dull brain was wrought 
180 With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are registered where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. Let us toward the king. 
Think, upon what hath chanced, and at, more time, , 


The interim having weighed it, ‘lét tis speak (24.5 
Our free hearts each to other. 
155 Banquo. Very gladly. 4 


Macbeth. Till then, enough. Come, friends. [Exeunt. . | 
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William Shakespeare 


} Scene IV. Forres. The palace. 


Flourish. Enter Duncan, Matcou, DOoNALBAIN, LENNOX, 


and Attendants. 

Duncan. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 

Those in commission yet returned? 
Malcolm. My liege, 

' They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 

With one that saw him die; who did report 
That very frankly he confessed his treasons, 
Implored your highness’ pardon, and set forth 
A deep repentance. Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed, 
_ As ’twere a careless trifle. 
Duncan. There’s no art 
_ To find the mind’s construction in the face; 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 


Enter MacBEeTH, Banquo, Ross, and ANGUS. 


: O worthiest cousin! 
The sin of ms ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me; thou art so far before 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine! Only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 
Macbeth. The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness’ part 
-Is to receive our duties; and our duties 
Are to your throne and state children and servants, 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honor. 
Duncan. Welcome hither; 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labor 
To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 
No less to have done so; let me infold thee | 
And hold thee to my heart. 
_ Banquo. There if I grow, 
The harvest is your own. : 
4 : 
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Duncan. My plenteous joys, 


Ie dete in fulness, seek to hide themselves 


In dro sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know 
We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland; which honor must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only, ~ 


But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine Cz wR ‘1 


On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, ©, i“ €. a 
And bind us further to fyous heh NE et ee fort 


AME rttak ALAM, 23 eee arrrtet_ Ae LM 
Macbeth. Thé‘rest is labor, which is not used for you. 


I’ll be myself the harbinger and make joyful 


YIM, 


_ The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
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So humbly take my leave. 


Duncan. My worthy Cawdor! 

Macbeth. [Aside] The Prince of Cumberland! That is a step ; 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, po Tfsnt 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires; pg : $ pe ie 
Let not light see my black and deep desires;, » gu 1G af “9 © 
The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be,’ /.#°ee*5 «— - 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. | ' [Exit. 
Duncan. True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant, 

And in his commendations I am fed; 

It is a banquet to me. Let’s after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome. 


It is a peerless kinsman. [Flourish. Exeunt. 


Jj 


» 


ScENE V. Inverness. Macbeth’s castle. 
Enter Lapy MAcBETH, ‘reading a letter. 


Lady Macbeth. ‘They met me in the day of success; and I have 
learned by the perfectest report, they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. When I burned in desire to question them further, they 
made themselves air, into which they vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in 
the wonder of it, came missives from the king, who all-hailed me ‘‘ Thane 
of Cawdor’; by which title, before, these weird sisters saluted me, and 
referred me to the coming on of time, with “Hail, king that shalt be!” 
This have I thought good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of great- 
ness, that thou mightst not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant 
of what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell.” 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 


William Shakespeare 


What thou art promised. Yet do I fear thy nature: 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness , 
To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great; 

Art not, without, ambition, but without 

The illfiess“should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 


That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 
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And yet wouldst wrongly win. Thou’ldst have, great Glamis, - 


— 


That which cries ‘\Thus thou must do, if thou have-it-” ; 


Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue |... “ 
All that impedes thee from the golden ‘otind, 


Which fate and fiietaphysical aid doth seem “ / $°°~ A 
To have thee crowned withal. Y 
Enter a Messenger. 
What is your tidings? 
Messenger. The king comes here tonight. | 
Lady Macbeth. Thou ’rt mad to say it. 
Is not thy master with him? who, were ’t so, 
~ Would have informed for preparation. 
Messenger. So please you, it is true; our thane is coming. 35 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 
Lady Macbeth. _ p Give him tending; a 
He brings great news. _ GALA Gb LL bv [Exit Messenger. 


The‘raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. ° Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood; 
‘Stop up the accéss and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 
_ And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
_ Wherever in your sightless substances" (wt0 
_ You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 
_ And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
- That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 


, 
5 te 
d= fs ¢ ey 


And that which rather thou dost fear-to-do etait 
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Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry ‘‘Hold, hold!” 
Enter MACBETH 
55 Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
. This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 
Macbeth. My dearest love: 
Duncan comes here tonight. 
60 Lady Macbeth. And when goes hence? 
Macbeth. Tomorrow, as he purposes. 
Lady Macbeth. O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 
65 Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
‘Your hand, your tongue. Look like the innocent. flower, 
But be the serpent under’t. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for; and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch, 
70 Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 
Macbeth. We ie Speak further. 


Macbeth. ast h— Only look up clear; 
roathe: 


‘favor idiot © to fear. 
Leave all the rest to me. 


SCENE VI. Before Macbeth’s castle. 


[Exeunt. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter Duncan, Matcotm, DonaLBain, BANguo, 


Lennox, Macpurr, Ross, Ancus, and Attendants. 


Duncan. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
‘Unto our gentle senses. 
Banquo. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
s By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. ,No jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigh-dt vartagé! but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle. 


William Shakespeare 


Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 
The air is delicate. 


Enter Lapy Macsetu. 

Duncan. See, see, our honored hostess! 
The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God ’ild us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady Macbeth. All our service 
In every point twice done and then done double 
Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honors deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house; for those of old, 

And the late dignities heaped up to them, 

We rest your hermits.- A\er11nt5 — lpady 
Duncan. Where’s the thane of Cae 
We. course im 2 at the heels, and had a purpose 

To be his purveyor: “But he rides well, 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath bolp him 
To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest tonight. 

Lady Macbeth. Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure, 

Still to return your own. 

Duncan. Give me your hand; 
Conduct me to mine host. We love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 

- By. your leave, hostess. 


ie 


ScENE VII. Macbeth’s castle. 


> eal 


10 


[Exeunt. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter a Sewer, and divers Servants with dishes ana 


service, and pass over r the, stage. Th 1 enter MacBeETH. 


bane 


i quic dy. If the assassination 

Co tammel up. ‘the consequence, and catch 

With his‘surcease’ success; that but this blow 

_ Might be the be-all and the end-all here, re 

But here, upon this banlé and Shoal of time, 

- We’ld jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have jadement here; that we but teach 


M acbeth.. If it one when ’tis done, ‘then "twere well 


25 


30 
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Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

10 To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. He’s here in double trust: 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 

15 Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 

2 The deep damnation of his taking-off; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heayen’s cheru rubin, horsed 
Upon the sightléss“¢ SOtiriers of the ai ait, ~~ 

- Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

2s That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 

- To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. 


Enter Lapy MaAcBETH. 


How now! what news? 
Lady Macbeth. He has almost supped, Why have you left the chamber? 
Macbeth. Hath he asked for me? 
30 Lady Macbeth. Know you not he has? 
Macbeth. We will proceed no further in this business; 
He hath honored me of late, and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 
85 Lady Macbeth. Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dressed yourself? Hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale 
’ At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
« To be the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, . 
tage “T dare not’? wait upon obey a ee” very peeks. 
e the poor cat i’ the adage? —7 Wa?_ y 
45 Macbeth. Prithee, ae Fi Le a oats Ke vl chek. 
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I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
Lady Macbeth. What beast was’t, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
_When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both; 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me; 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 
_ Macbeth. If we should fail? 
Lady Macbeth. We fail. 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we’ll not fail. When Duncan is asleep— 
’ Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him—his two chamberlains 
_ Will_I with wine and wassail so convince 
‘ythat-memory, the warder of the brain, 
©Shall be a fume, and the receipt of ‘reason 
»;A™limbeck only. When in swinish sleep 
‘Pheir drenchéd natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell? 
Macbeth. Bring forth men-children only; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, . 
When we have marked with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber and used their very daggers, 
That they have done’t? 
Lady Macbeth. Who dares receive it other, 
As we shall make our griefs and clamor roar 
Upon his death? 
Macbeth. — I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
_ Away, and'mock the time with fairest show; 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. [Exeunt. 
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ACTathi 


Scene I. Court of Macbeth’s castle. 
Enter Banquo, and FLeance bearing a torch before him. 


Banquo. How goes the night, boy? 
Fleance. The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
Banquo. And she goes down at twelve. 
Fleance. I take’t, ’ tis later, sir. 
Banquo. Hold, take my sword. There’s husbandry in heaven; 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the curséd thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose! 


Enter, MAcBETH, and a Servant with a torch. 


Give me my sword. 


10 Who’s there? 


Macbeth. A friend. : 

Banquo. What, sir, not yet at rest? The king’s a-bed; 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices. 


18 This diamond he greets your wife withal, 


J 


‘enV, 


x 


By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
_ In measureless content. 
Macbeth. Being unprepared, 
Our will became the servant to defect; 
Which else should free have wrought. 
Banquo. All’s well. 


2 I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters. 


To you they have showed some truth. 
Macbeth. I think not of them. 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, ° 
We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. / 
Banquo. At your kind’st leisure. 


25 Macbeth. If you shall cleave to my consent, when ’tis, 


It shall make honor for you. 
Banquo. So I lose none 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised and allegiance clear, | 
‘I shall be counseled. Py 
_ Macbeth. Good repose the while! ee 


KOA bol . P 


Y 


e toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee 


To feeling as to sight? Or art-thou but . an . opr 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, / } Aa ~ 
Le 


a5 


x toceeding from the heat-oppresséd brain? 
« “I see thee yet, in form-as-palpable 
* As this which now I-draw-—— 
S Thou marshal’st me the way that I was going; 
\. And‘such an instrument-t-was-to use. 
. Mine eyes are made the fools 0’ the other senses, 
2 r_else worth all the rest; I see thee still, 
Q And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
3 Which was not so before, There’s no such thing; - 
~., If is the bloody business which informs 
@* Thus to mine eyess~’Now o’er the one half-world 
“Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, and withered murder, 
Alarumed by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
_ And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he lives; 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. [A bell rings. 
I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell ~ . 
age summons thee to heaven or to hell. / [Exit. 


Scene II. The ae 
; Enter Lapy MAcBETH. 


Lady Macbeth. That which hath made them drunk hath made me 


bold; 
What hath quenched them hath given me fire. Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, 


» } f e ; 
" I have thee not, and hee still. 

aI Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible o Att 
x ST 

. 
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- Which gives the stern’st good-night. He is about it. 


20 


The doors are open; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores. I have drugged their possets, 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 
Macbeth. [Within] Who’s there? What, ho! 
Lady Macbeth. Alack, I am afraid they have awaked, 
And ’tis not done. The attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready; 
He could not miss ’em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t. 


Enter MaAcBETH. 


My husband! 
Macbeth. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 
Lady Macbeth. I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak? 
Macbeth. When? 
Lady Macbeth. Now. 
Macbeth As I descended? 
Lady Macbeth. Ay. 
Macbeth. Hark! 
Who lies i’ the second chamber? 
Lady Macbeth. Donalbain. 
Macbeth, This is a sorry sight. Looking on his hands. 
Lady Macbeth. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
Macbeth. There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one cried ‘ ‘Murder!’ 
That they did wake each other. I steod and heard them; 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them 
Again to sleep. 
Lady Macbeth. There are two lodged together. 
Macbeth. One cried ‘‘God bless us!” and “Amen!” the other, 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say ‘‘Amen!” 
When they did say ‘“‘God bless us!” 
Lady Macbeth. Consider it not so deeply. 
Macbeth. But wherefore could not I pronounce “Amen”? 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘“Amen”’ 
Stuck in my throat. : 
Lady Macbeth. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 
Macbeth. Methought I heard a voice cry, “Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep”—the innocent sleep, 
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Sleep that knits up the raveled sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast— 
Lady Macbeth. What do you mean? 
Macbeth. Still it cried, “‘Sleep no more!’ to all the house; 

~“Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more!” 
Lady Macbeth. Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy thane, 

You. do unbend your noble strength, to ‘think 

So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 

They must lie there; go carry them; and smear 

The sleepy grooms with blood. 
Macbeth. I’ll go no more. 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 

Look on’t again I dare not. 
Lady Macbeth. Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead 

Are but as pictures; ’tis the eye of childhood 

That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal; 


For it must seem their guilt. [Exit. Knocking within. 


Macbeth. Whence is that knocking? 
How is’t with me, when every noise appals me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood . 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 4 
‘The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green, one red. 


Re-enter LADY MACBETH. 


Lady Macbeth. My hands are of your color; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knocking within.] I hear a knocking 
At the south entfy. Retire we to our chamber; 
A little water clears us of this deed. 
How easy is it, then! Your constancy 


Hath left you unattended. [Knocking within.] Hark! More knocking. 


Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us 
And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
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Macbeth. To know my deed, ’t were best not know myself. 
[Knocking within. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst! [Exeunt. 


Scene III. The same. 
Knocking within. Enter a Porter. 

Porter. Here’s a knocking indeed! If a man were porter of hell- 
gate, he should have old turning the key. [Knocking within.] Knock, 
knock, knock! Who’s there, i’ the name of Beelzebub? Here’s a farmer, 
that hanged himself on the expectation of plenty. Come in time; have 
napkins enow about you; here you’ll sweat for’t. [Knocking within.] 
Knock, knock! Who’s there, in the other devil’s name? Faith, here’s 
an equivocator, that could swear in both the scales against either scale; 
who committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate 
to heaven: O, come in, equivocator. [Knocking within.| Knock, knock, 
knock! Who’s there? Faith, here’s an English tailor come hither, for 
stealing out of a French hose. Come in, tailor; here you may roast your 
goose. [Knocking within.]| Knock, knock; never at quiet! What are 
you? But this place is too cold for hell. I’ll devil-porter it no further; 
I had thought to have let in some of all professions that go the prim- 
rose way to the everlasting bonfire. [Knocking within.| Anon, anon! 
I pray you, remember the porter. [Opens the gate. 


Enter Macpurr and LENNOX. 


Macduff. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie so late? 

Porter..’Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second cock. 

Macduff. Is thy master stirring? 


Enter MacBetu. 


Our knocking has awaked him; here he comes. 
Lennox. Good morrow, noble sir. 


Macbeth. Good morrow, both. 
Macduff. Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 
Macbeth. Not yet. 


Macduff. He did command me to call timely on him: 
I have almost slipped the hour. 

Macbeth. I’ll bring you to him. 

Macduff. I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet ’tis one. 

Macbeth. The labor we delight in physics pain, 
This is the door. 


Macduff. I’ll make so bold to call, 
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For ’tis my limited service. [Exit. 
Lennox. Goes the king hence today? 
_ Macbeth. He does; he did appoint so. 


Lennox. The night has been unruly. Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 
Lamentings ‘heard i’ the air; strange screams of death, 
And prophesying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion and confused events 

New hatched to the woeful time; the obscure bird 
Clamored the livelong night; some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 

Macbeth. ; *T was a rough night. 

Lennox. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Re-enter MACDUFF. 


Macduff. O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee! 
ees } What’s the matter? 
Macduff. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece! 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building! 
Macbeth. What is ’t you say? the life? 
Lennox. Mean you his majesty? 
Macduff. Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon. Do not bid me speak; 
See, and then speak yourselves. [Exeunt Macbeth and Lennox. 
Awake, awake! 
‘Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and treason! 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 
And look on death itself! Up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image! Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 
To countenance this horror! Ring the bell. ~ [Bell rongs. 


Enter Lapy MAcBETH. 


Lady Macbeth. What’s the business, ~ 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? Speak, speak! 


Macduff. O gentle lady, 
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’'Tis not for you to hear what I can speak; 
o The repetition, in a woman’s ear, 
Would murder as it fell. 


Enter BANQUO. 


O Banquo, Banquo, 
Our royal master’s murdered! 


Lady Macbeth. Woe, alas! 
What, in our house? 
Banquo. Too cruel anywhere. 


Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
9s And say it is not so. 


Re-enter MAcBETH and LENNOX, with Ross. 


Macbeth. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blesséc time; for, from this instant, 
- There’s nothing serious in mortality; 
All is but toys; renown and grace is dead; 
10 The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter MaLcoLm and DONALBAIN. 


Donalbain. What is amiss? 
Macbeth. : You are, and. do not know’t; 
The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopped; the very source of it is stopped. 
Macduff. Your royal father’s murdered. 
105 Malcolm. O, by whom? 
Lennox. Those of his chamber, as it seemed, had done’t. 
Their hands and faces were all badged with blood; 
So were their daggers, which unwiped we found 
Upon their pillows. : 
uo They stared, and were distracted; no man’s life 
Was to be trusted with them. 
Macbeth. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 
Macduff. Wherefore did you so? 
Macbeth. Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 
15 Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man. 
The expedition of my violent love 
_ Outrun the pauser, reason. Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 
And his gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature 
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For ruin’s wasteful entrance; there, the murderers, 420 
Steeped in the colors of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breeched with gore. Who could refrain, 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 

Courage to make’s love known? 


Lady Macbeth. Help me hence, ho! 
_ Macduff. Look to the lady. 
- Malcolm. [Aside to Donalbainl Why do we hold our tongues, 125 


That most may claim this argument for ours? 
Donalbain. [Aside to Malcolm] What should be spoken here, where 


our fate, ; 
Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us? \ 
Let’s away; 
Our tears are not yet brewed. 
Malcolm. [Aside to Donalbain] Nor our strong sorrow 130 
Upon the foot of motion. 
Banquo. Look to the lady. [Lady Macbeth ts carried out. 


And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us; 135 
In the great hand of God I stand; and thence 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 
Macduff. And so do I. 
All. So all. 
Macbeth. Let’s briefly put on manly readiness, 
And meet i’ the hall together. ’ 
All. ; Well contented. 140 
[Exeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbain. 
Malcolm. What will you do? Let’s not consort with them; 
‘To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy. I’ll to England. 
Donalbain. To Ireland, I; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer; where we are, 145 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles’ the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 
Malcolm. This murderous shaft that’s shot 
Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. ‘Therefore, to horse; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 150 
But shift away; there’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there’s no mercy left. [Exeunt. 
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Scenz IV, .Ouiseilfacberh’s: castles. 
Enter Ross and an Old Man. 


Old Man. Threescore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 


~ Hours dreadful and things strange; but this sore night 


Hath trifled former knowings. 

Ross. Ah, good father, 
Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man’s act, 
Threaten his bloody stage; by the clock, ’tis day, 


_ And yet dark night strangles the traveling lamp. 
_ Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame, 


a 


30 


That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 
When living light should kiss it? 
Old Man. *Tis unnatural, 
Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed. 
Ross. And Duncan’s horses—a thing most strange and certain— 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 


~ Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would make 


War with mankind. 
Old Man. ’Tis said they eat each other. 
Ross. They did so, to the amazement of mine eyes 
That looked upon’t. Here comes the good Macduff. 


Enter Macpurr. 


How goes the world, sir, now? 


Macduff. Why, see you not? 
Ross. Is’t known who did this more than bloody deed? 
Macduff. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 


Ross. . Alas, the day! 
What good could they pretend? 
Macduff. They were suborned. 


Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 
Are stolen away and fled; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Ross. ’Gainst nature still! 
Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life’s means!’ Then ’tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 


Macduff. He is already named, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 
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Ross. |_| Where is Duncan’s body? 
Macduff. Carried to Colmekill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 


Ross. Will you to Scone? 85 
Macduff. No, cousin, I’ll to Fife. 
Ross. Well, I will thither. 


Macduff. Well, may you see things well done there. Adieu! 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! 
Ross. Farewell, father. 


Old Man. God’s benison go with you, and with those 40 
That would make good of bad and friends of foes! [Exeunt. 
ACT “HY. 


ScENE I. Forres. The palace. 
Enter BANQUO. 


Banquo. Thou hast it now—king, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promised, and, I fear, 
Thou playedst most foully for’t; yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 
But that myself should be the root and father 5 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them— 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine— 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And set me up in hope? But hush! No more. 10 


Sennet sounded. Enter Macpetu, as king, Lapy MacBeTH, as queen, 
Lennox, Ross, Lords, Ladies, and Attendants. 


Macbeth. Here’s our chief guest. 

Lady Macbeth. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all-thing unbecoming. 

Macbeth. Tonight we hold a solemn supper, sir, 


And I’ll request your presence. 
Banquo. Let your highness 15 


Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 


Forever knit. 
Macbeth. Ride you this afternoon?’ 
Banquo. Ay, my good lord. 20 
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Macbeth. We should have else desired your good advice, | 
Which still hath been both grave and prosperous, 
In this day’s council; but we’ll take tomorrow. 
Is’t far you ride? 
2. . Banquo. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
’Twixt this and supper; go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 
Macbeth. Fail not our feast. 
Banquo. My lord, I will not. 
80 Macbeth. We hear, our bloody cousins are bestowed 
In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention; but of that tomorrow, 
When therewithal we shall have cause of state 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse. Adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
Banquo. Ay, my good lord; our time does call upon’s, 
Macbeth. I wish your horses swift and sure of foot; 
And so I. do commend you to their backs. 
Farewell. [Exit Banquo. 
Let every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night. To make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone. While then, God be with you! 
[Exeunt all but Macbeth, and an Attendant. 
45 Sirrah, a word with you. Attend those men 
Our pleasure? 
Attendant. They are, my lord, without the palace gate. . 
Macbeth. Bring them before us. [Exit Attendant. 
‘To be thus is nothing; 
But to be safely thus.—Our fears in Banquo 
so Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
) Reigns that which would be feared. ”“Tis much he dares; 
SAnd, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valor 
> To act in safety. There is none but he 
88s Whose being I do fear; and under him, 
My Genius is rebuked, as, it is said, 
Mark Antony’s was by Caesar. He chid the sisters 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him. Then prophet-like 
eo They hailed him father to a line of kings; 


o 


4 
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Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren scepter in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If’t be SO, 
For Banquo’s issue have I ’filed my mind; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murdered; 
Put rancors in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 
And champion me to the utterance! Who’s there? 


Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 


Now go to the door, and stay there till we call: [Exit Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 
First Murderer. It was, so please your highness. - 
Macbeth. Well then, now 
Have you considered of my speeches? Know 
That it was he in the times past which held you 
So under fortune, which you thought had been 
Our innocent self; this I made good to you 
In our last conference, passed in probation with you, 
How you were borne in hand, how crossed, the instruments, 
Who wrought with them, and all things else that might 
To half a soul and to a notion crazed 
Say “‘Thus did Banquo.” 
First Murderer. _ You made it known to us. 
Macbeth. I did so, and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature 
That you can let this go? Are you so gospeled 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave 
And beggared yours forever? 
First Murderer. We are men, my liege. 
Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 
-As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs; the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
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Hath in him closed; whereby he does receive 
100 Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike; and so of men. 
Now, if you have a station in the file, 
Not i’ the worst rank of manhood, say’t; 
And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
10s Whose execution takes your enemy off, 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 
Second Murderer. I am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
uo Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 
First Murderer. And I another 
So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid on’t. 


Macbeth. Both of you 
Know Banquo was your enemy. 
us. Both Murderers. True, my lord. 


Macbeth. So is he mine; and in such bloody distance, 
That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near’st of life; and though I could 
With barefaced power sweep him from’ my sight 
20 And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Who I myself struck down; and thence it is, 
That I to your assistance do make love, 
12s Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 


Second Murderer. We shall, my lone 
Perform what yeu command us. 
First Murderer. Though our lives— 


Macbeth. Your spirits shine through you. Within this hour at most 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves; 
130 Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 
The moment on’t; for’t must be done tonight, 
And something from the palace; always thought 
That I require a clearness; and with him— 
To leave no rubs nor botches in the work— 
135 Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 
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Whose absence is no less material to me 

Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart; 
I'll come to you anon. © 

Both Murderers. We are resolved, my lord. 

Macbeth. V'll call upon you straight; abide within. [Exeunt Murderers. 110 
It is concluded. Banquo, thy soul’s flight, 
If it find heaven, must find it out tonight. [Exit. 


ScenE II. The palace. 
Enter Lapy Macsetu and a Servant. 


Lady Macbeth. Is Banquo gone from court? 

Servant. Ay, madam, but returns again tonight. 

Lady Macbeth. Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 


Servant. Madam, I will [ Exit. 
Lady Macbeth. Naught’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content; 5 


*Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


Enter MAcBETH. 


How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 10 
With them they think on? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard; what’s done is done. 

Macbeth. We have scotched the snake, not killed it; 
She'll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
' Ere we will eat our meal in fear and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly; better be with the dead, © 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 2 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave: 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; ' 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison,’ 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further. 
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Lady Macbeth. Come on; 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial among your guests tonight. 
Macbeth. So shall I, love; and so, I pray, be you. 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo; 
Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue; 
Unsafe the while, that we 
~ Must lave our honors in these flattering streams, 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Disguising what they are. 
Lady Macbeth. You must leave this. 
Macbeth. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 
Thou know’st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady Macbeth. But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne. 
Macbeth. There’s comfort yet; they are assailable, 
Then be thou jocund; ere the bat hath flown 
His cloistered flight, ere to black Hetate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 
Lady Macbeth. What’s to be done? 
Macbeth. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day; 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood; 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse; 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 
Thou marvel’st at my words; but hold thee still; 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 
So, prithee, go with me. ; [Exeunt. 


Scene III. A park near the palace. 


Enter three Murderers. 
First Murderer. But who did bid thee join with us? 
Third Murderer. Macbeth. 
Second Murderer. He needs not our mistrust, since he delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do 
To the direction just. 
First Murderer. Then stand with us. 
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The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day! 5 
Now spurs the lated traveler apace 

To gain the timely inn, and near approaches - 

The subject of our watch. 


Third Murderer. Hark! I hear horses. 
Banquo. [Within] Give us a light there, ho! * 
Second Murderer. Then ’tis he; the rest 


That are within the note of expectation 
Already are i’ the court. ‘ 
First Murderer. His horses go about. 
Third Murderer. Almost a mile; but he does usually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 
Second Murderer. A light, a light! 


Enter BANQUO, and FLEANCE with a torch 


Third Murderer. “Tis fe, 

First Murderer. Stand to’t. speed 
Banquo. It will be rain tonight. 
First Murderer. Let it come down. 


[They set upon Banquo. 
Banquo. O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly! 
Thou mayst revenge. O slave! [Dies. Fleance escapes. 
Third Murderer. Who did strike out the light? 
First Murderer. Was’t not the way? 
Third Murderer. There’s but one down; the son is fled. 
Second Murderer. } We have lost 20 
Best half of our affair. 
First Murderer. Well, let’s away, and say how much is done. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV. The same. Hall im the palace. 


A banquet prepared. Enter MAcBETH, LaDy MAcBEtTH, Ross, 
LENNOX, Lords, and Attendants. 


Macbeth. You know your own degrees; sit down; at first 
And last the hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macbeth. Ourself will mingle with society. 
And play the bumble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time 5 
We will require her welcome. 

- Lady Macbeth. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends; 

For my heart speaks they are welcome. 
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- First Murderer appears at the door. 
M Frbeth. See, they encounter thee with their hearts’ thanks. 
Both sides are even; here I'll sit i’ the midst; 
Be large in mirth; anon we’ll drink a measure 
The table round. [Approaching the door.| There’s blood upon thy face. 
Murderer. ’Tis Banquo’s then. 
Macbeth. ’T is better thee without than he within. 


Is he dispatched? 


Murderer. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him. 
Macbeth. 'Thou art the best _o’ the -cut-throats; yet he’s good 
That did the like for Fleance; if thou didst it, 


Thou art the nonpareil. 
Murderer. Most_royal sir, 


Fleance or 
~ Macbet. hen comes my fit again. I had else been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 
As broad and general as the casing air; 
But now I am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo’s safe? 
Murderer. Ay, my good lord, safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenchéd gashes on his head, 
The least a death to nature. 
Macbeth. Thanks for that. 
There the grown serpent lies; the worm that’s fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed; 
No teeth for the present. Get thee gone. Tomorrow 
We'll hear, ourselves again. [Exit Murderer. 
Lady Macbeth. My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer; the feast is sold 
That is not often vouched, while ’tis a-making, 


’Tis given with welcome; to feed were best at home; 


From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 
Macbeth. Sweet remembrancer! 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 
Lennox. May’t please your highness sit. 
[The Ghost of Banquo enters, and sits in Macheth’s place. 
Macbeth. Here had we now our country’s honor roofed, 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance! 
Ross. His absence, sir, 
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Lays blame upon his promise. Please’t your highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 
Macbeth. The table’s full. 
Lennox. Here is a place reserved, sir. 
Macbeth. Where? ; 
Lennox. Here, my good lord. What is’t that moves your highness? 
Macbeth. Which of you have done this? 
Lords. What, my good lord? 
Macbeth. Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 
Ross. Gentlemen, rise; his highness is not well. 
Lady Macbeth. Sit, worthy friends; my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth. Pray you, keep seat; 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 
He will again be well; if much you note him, 
You shall offend him and extend his passion. 
Feed, and regard him not.—Are you a man? 
Macbeth. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 
Lady Macbeth. O proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear; 
- This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts, 
Impostors to true fear, would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 
Authérized by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces? When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool. 
Macbeth. Prithee, see there! Behold! Look! Lo! How say you? 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too. 
Tf charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 


Shall be the maws of kites. [Ghost vanishes. 
Lady Macbeth. What, quite unmanned in folly? 
Macbeth. If I stand here, I saw him. 
Lady Macbeth. Fie, for shame! 


Macbeth. Blood hath been shed ere now, 1’ the olden time, 
Ere human statute purged the gentle weal; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear. The time has been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
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And push us from our stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 


Lady Macbeth. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Macbeth. I do forget.— 


ss Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all; 
Then I’ll sit down. Give me some wine; fill full. 
I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table, _ 
o And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirst, 
And all to all. 
Lords. . Our duties, and the pledge. 


Re-enter Ghost. 
Macbeth. Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 
os Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with! 
Lady Macbeth. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of custom; ’tis no other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
Macbeth. What man dare, I dare. 
10 Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble; or be alive again, 
And dare me to the désert with thy sword; 
105 If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence! [Ghost vanishes. 
Why, so; being gone, 
I am aman again. Pray you, sit still. 
Lady Macbeth. You have displaced the ‘nie broke the good meeting, 
With most admired disorder. 
no Macbeth. Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
us And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanched with fear. 
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Ross. What sights, my lord? 

Lady Macbeth. I pray you, speak not; he grows worse and worse; 
Question enrages him. At once, good night; 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 

Lennox. Good night; and better health 120 


_ Attend his majesty! 


_ Lady Macbeth. A kind good night to all! 
[Exeunt all but Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
Macbeth. It will have blood; they say, blood will have blood; 
Stones have been known to move and trees to speak; 
Augurs and understood relations have 
By magot-pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 125 
The secret’st man of blood. What is the night? 
Lady Macbeth. Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 
Macbeth. How: say’st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 
Lady Macbeth. Did you send to him, sir? 
' Macbeth. I hear it by the way; but I will send; 130 
There ’s not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee’d. I will tomorrow, 
- And betimes I will, to the weird sisters; 
More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good, 135 
All causes shall give way. I am in blood 
Stepped in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er; 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand, 
Which must be acted ere they may be scanned. 140 
Lady Macbeth. You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
Macbeth. Come, we'll to sleep. My strange and self-abtse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use; 
We are yet but young in deed. [Exeunt. 


Scene V. A heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting HECATE. 


_ First Witch. Why, how now, Hecate! you look angerly. 
Hecate.. Have I not reason, beldams as you are, 
Saucy and overbold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death; 5 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
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The close contriver of all harms, 
Was never called to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art? 
And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. i 
But make amends now. Get you gone, , lhe } aha” 
And at the pit of Acheron tt ~~ ~ 
Meet me i’ the morning; thither he 
Will come to know his destiny; 
Your vessels and your spells provide, 
Your charms and every thing beside. 
I am for the air; this night I’ll spend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end; 
Great business must be wrought ere noon; 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground; 
And that distilled by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion. 
He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace and fear. 
And you all know, security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 
[Music and a song within: ‘““Come away, come away,’ etc. 
Hark! I am called; my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit. 
First Witch. Come, let’s make haste; she’ll soon be back again. 
[Exeunt 


Scene VI. Forres. The palace. 
Enter LENNOX and another Lord. 


Lennox. My former speeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret further; only, I say, 
Things have been strangely ‘borne. The gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth; marry, he was dead. 
And the right-valiant Banquo walked too late; 
Whom, you may say, if’t please you, Fleance killed, ° 
For Fleance fled; men must not walk too late. 
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Who cannot want the thought how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father? Damnéd fact! 
How it did grieve Macbeth! Did he not straight 
In pious rage the two delinquents tear, 
That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep? 
Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 
For ’t would have angered any heart alive 
To hear the men deny ’t. So that, I say, 
He has borne all things well; and I do think 
That had he Duncan’s sons under his key — 
As, an’t please heaven, he shall not—they should find 
What ’t were to kill a father; so should Fleance. 
But, peace! For from broad words and ’cause he failed 
His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear 
Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 
Lord. The son of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 


Lives in the English coy oS oe aly 
. Of the most pious Edvicd with’s ir grace 
_ That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect; thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward, 
That, by the help of these—with Him above 
To ratify the work—we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honors, 
All which we pine for now; and this report 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Lennox. Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord. He did; and with an absolute “Sir, not I,” 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And hums, as who should say ‘“‘You’ll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.” 

Lennox. And that well might 
Advise him to a caution, to hold. what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
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May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursed! } 
Lord. I’ll send my prayers with him. [Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. A cavern. In the middle, a boiling cauldron. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


Sa “First Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. 
Second Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined. 
Third Witch. Harpier cries, ‘‘’Tis time, ’tis time.” 
First Witch. Round about the cauldron go; 
s In the poisoned entrails throw. 
Toad that under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty-one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i’ the charméd pot. 
10 All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
- Fire burn and cauldron bubble. i Si ae Os 7 
Second Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake Au y) 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
is Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
20 All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Third Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravined salt-sea shark, 
28 Root of hemlock digged i’ the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipée, 
Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips, 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-delivered by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab; 
Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
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All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
aie burn and cauldron bubble. 

Second Witch. Cool it with a bAboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


- Enter Hecate to the other three Witches. 


Hecate. Oh, well done! I commend your pains; 
And every one shall share i’ the gains; . 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Live elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 
[Music and a song: “Black spirits,” &c. Hecate retires. 
Second Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes. 

Open, locks, 

Whoever knocks! 


Enter MACBETH. 


Macbeth. How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! 
What is’t you do? 

All. A deed without a name. 

Macbeth. I conjure you, by that which you profess, 
Howe’er you come to know it, answer me— 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Conton the churches; though the yesty waves 


ll ation yr 
Tea Be Ange mo ae OP PE EEE Pi ge blown down; 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the treasure 
Of nature’s germens tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken; answer me 
To what I ask you. 
First Witch. Speak. 
Second Witch. Demand. 
Third Witch. We'll answer. 
First Witch. Say, if thou’dst rather hear it from our mouths, 
Or from our masters? 
Macbeth. Call ’em; let me see ’em. 
First Witch. Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 
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All. Come, high or low; 
Thyself and office deftly show! 


Thunder. First Apparition: an armed Head. 


Macbeth. Tell me, thou unknown power— fs 
First Witch. He knows thy thought; 
Hear his speech, but say thou naught. 
First Apparition. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! Beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss me. Enough. [Descends. 
Macbeth. Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks; 
Thou hast harped my fear aright; but one word more— 
First Witch. He will not be commanded; here’s another, 
More potent than the first. 


Thunder. Second Apparition: a bloody Child. 


Second Apparition. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 
Macbeth. Had I three ears, I’ld hear thee. 
Second Apparition. Be bloody, bold, and resolute; laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. [Descends. 
Macbeth. Then live, Macduff. What need I fear of thee? 
But yet I’ll make assurance doubly sure, 
And take a bond of fate; thou shalt not live, 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 


Thunder. Third Apparition: a Child crowned, with a tree in his hand. 


What is this 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty? 
All. Listen, but speak not to’t. 
Third Appariton. Be lion-mettled, proud; and take no care 


. Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are; 


Macbeth shall never vanquished be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 


_ Shall come against him. [ Descends, 


\ 


Macbeth. That will never be. 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bodements! Good! 
Rebellion’s head rise never till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-placed Macbeth 
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Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 100 
Throbs to know one thing: tell me, if your art — 
Can tell so much, shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 
All. Seek to know no more. 
Macbeth. I will be satisfied! Deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know. 105 
Why sinks that cauldron? And what noise is this? [Hautboys. 
First Witch. Show! 
Second Witch. Show! 
Third Witch. Show! 
All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 110 
Come like shadows, so depart! 


A show of eight Kings, the last with a glass in his hand; 
Banquo’s Ghost following. 


Macbeth. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; down! 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. And thy hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags! 115 
Why do you show me this? A fourth? Start, eyes! 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? 


t 
Another yet! A seventh! I'll see no more. \ frnev 

"/Knd yet the eighth appears, who Beats & glass hang Cook, Vy 
” ag shows me many more; and some_I see eS ae 120° 
“Tat two-fold balls and treble scepters catry.. 


Horrible sight! Now, I see, ’tis true; 
For the blood-boltered Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. [Apparitions vamish.] What, is this so? 
First Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so. But why 125 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? , 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 
And show the best of our delights; 
I’ll charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round, 130 
That this great king may kindly say 


Our duties did his welcome pay. ; 
[Music. The Witches dance, and then vanish, with Hecate. 


Macbeth. Where are they? Gone? Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accurséd in the calendar! 
Come in, without there! 
5 
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Enter LENNOX. 


135 Lennox. What’s your grace’s will? 
Macbeth. Saw you the weird sisters? 
Lennox. No, my lord. 
Macbeth. Came they not by you? 
Lennox. ~— , No, indeed, my lord. 
Macbeth. Infected be the air whereon they ride; 
And damned all those that trust them! I did hear 
a0 The galloping of horse; who was’t came by? 
Lennox. ’Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. 
Macbeth. Fled to England. 
Lennox. Ay, my good lord. 
Macbeth. Time, thou anticipatest my dread exploits. 
us The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it; from this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done. 
is0 The castle of Macduff I will surprise; 
Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool: 
This deed I’ll do before this purpose cool. 
185 But no more sights!—Where are these gentlemen? 
Come, bring me where they are.  [Exeunt. 


/ 


ScENE II. Fife. Macduff’s castle. 
Enter Lapy Macopurr, her Son, and Ross. 
Lady Macduff. What had he done to make him fly the land? 
Ross. You must have patience, madam. 
Lady Macduff. He had none; 
His flight was madness; when “our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 
Ross. You know not 
5 Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 
Lady Macduff. Wisdom! To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His mansion and his titles in a place ' 
From whence himself does fly? He loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch; for the poor wren, 
10 The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
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All is the fear and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 
Ross. My dearest coz, 
I Aad you, school yourself; on for your husband, 


TELE EES Ri, BE Ne Sa a knows 
e season a aré not speak much further; 


a cruel are the times, when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves, when we hold rumor 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move. I take my leave of you. 
Shall not be long but I’ll be here again. 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty cousin, 
Blessing upon you! 
Lady Macduff. Fathered he is, and yet he’s fatherless. 
Ross. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace and your discomfort; 


I take my leave at once. [Exit. 


Lady Macduff. Sirrah, your father’s dead. 
And what will you do now? How will you live? 

Son. As birds do, mother. 

Lady Macduff. What, with worms and flies? 

Son. With what I get, I mean; and so do they. 

Lady Macduff. Poor bird! thou ’Idst never fear the net nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. 

Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are not set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 
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Lady Macduff. Yes, he is dead. How wilt thou ae for a ehier? 


Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband? 

Lady Macduff. Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 

Son. Then you'll buy ’em to sell again. 

Lady Macduff. Thou speak’st with all thy wit; and yet, i’ faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

Lady Macduff. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor? 

Lady Macduff. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors that do so? 


Lady Macduff. Every one that does so is a traitor, and must be | 


hanged. 
Son. And must ey all be hanged that’ swear and lie? 
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Lady Macduff. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them? 

Lady Macduff. Why, the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools, for there are liars and 
swearers enow to beat the honest men and hang up them. 

60 Lady Macduff, Now, God help thee, poor monkey! But how wilt 

thou do for a father? 

Son. If he were dead, you’ld weep for him; if you etn not, it 
were a good sign that I should quickly have a new father. 

Lady Macduff. Poor prattler, how thou talk’st! 


+4 pets WWI Lek, Enter a Messenger. 


A Awe 
Ay! m4 M essenger. ate you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 

Though in your state of honor I am perfect. 
I doubt some danger does approach you nearly. 
If you will take a homely man’s advice, 
Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 

7 To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage; 
To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 
Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you! 
I dare abide no longer. [Exit. 

Lady Macduff. Whither should I fly? 


J have done no harm. But I_remember now. 
Tam I am in this earthly world, (where to do harm — 


Softer big, $0.3 ga0_sonieiae 
Accounted dangerous folly. Why then, alas, 


“Dol put up that womanly defence, 
To Oo say I have done no harm? 


Enter Murderers. 


What are these faces? | 
80 First Murderer. Where is your husband? 
Lady Macduff. I hope in no place so unsanctified 
Where such as thou may’st find him. 


First Murderer. He’s a traitor. 
Son. Thou liest, thou shag-haired villain! 
First Murderer. _ What, you egg! 


[Stabbing him. 
Young fry of treachery! 
Son. He has killed me, mother! 
ss Run away, I pray you! ies 
[Exit Lady Macduff; crying “Murder!” Exeunt Medaas 
following her. ~ 
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Scene III. England. Before the king’s palace. 


Enter Matcotm and Macpurr. 


M inka. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macduff. Let us rather 
Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
Bestride our down-fallen birthdom. Each new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 5 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yelled out 
Like syllable of dolor. 

Malcolm. What I believe I’ll wail, 
What know believe, and what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 
What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thought honest; you have loved him-well; 
He hath not touched you yet.. I am young ;_ but something 
You may deserve of him through me, and wisdom 15 
To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb 
- To appease an angry god. 
Macduff. I am not treacherous. 


~ Malcolm. . But Macbeth is. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil | 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your pardon; 20 


That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose. 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace must still look so. 
Macduff. I have lost my hopes. 
Malcolm. Perchance even there where I did find my doubts. 25 
Why in that rawness left you wife and child, 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking? I pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonors, 


But mine own safeties. You may be rightly just, 20 
Whatever I shall think. 
Macduff. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 


Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 

For goodness dare not check thee! Wear thou thy Wrongs, 

_ The title is affeered! Fare thee well, lord. 

I se not be the villain that thou think’st 35 
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For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. 

Malcolm. Be not offended; 
I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds. I think withal 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 
And here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thousands; but, for all this, 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 
More suffer and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macduff. ’ What should he be? 

Malcolm. It is myself I mean; in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted 
That, when they shall be opened, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared - 

With my confineless harms. 

Macduff. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Malcolm. I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 

That has a name; but there’s no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness. , . . and my desire 

All continent impediments would o’erbear 


~ That did oppose my will. Better Macbeth 


Than such an one to reign. 
» Macduff. Boundless intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 


_. The untimely emptying of the happy throne 
' And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 


70 


To take upon you what is yours; you may 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 
Malcolm. With this there grows 

In my most ill-composed affection such 


A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 
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I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Desire his jewels, and this other’s house; Pe 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more, that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 
_ Macduff. This avarice 
Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 8s 
Than summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings; yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will, 
Of your mere own; all these are portable, 
With other graces weighed. 90 
Malcolm. But I have none; the king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perséverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relish of them, but abound 95 
In the division of each several crime, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I. power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 
Macduff. O Scotland, Scotland! 100 
Malcolm. If such a one be fit to govern, speak; 
I am as I have spoken. 
Macduff. Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-sceptered, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 108 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accursed, 
And does blaspheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king; the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, SS aig 
Died every day she lived. Fare thee well! 
These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 
Have banished me from Scotland. O my breast, 
Thy hope ends here! 
Malcolm. Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 118 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honor. Devilish Macbeth 
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By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks me 

10 From over-credulous haste; but God above 
Deal between thee and me! For even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and . 
Unspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

12 For strangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 
At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
The devil to his fellow and delight 

130 No less in truth than life; my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself. What I am truly, 
Is thine and my poor country’s to command; 
Whither indeed, before thy here-approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

135 Already at a point, was setting forth. 
Now we'll together; and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you silent? 

Macduff. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 

’Tis hard to reconcile. 


Enter a Doctor. 


140 Malcolm. Well; more anon.—Comes the king forth, I pray you? 
Doctor. Ay, sir; there are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure; their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but at his touch— 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand— 
They presently amend. 


145 Malcolm. I thank you, doctor. [Exit Doctor. 
Macduff. What’s the disease he means? 
Malcolm. "Tis called the evil; 


A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
150 Himself best knows; but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers; and ’tis spoken, 
155 To the succeeding royalty he leaves ’ : 
The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
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He hath a heavenly gift of prophet 
_ And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 
That speak him full of grace. 


Enter Ross. 


Macduff. See, who comes here? 

Malcolm. My countryman; but yet I know him not.. 

Macduff. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Malcolm. I know him now. Good God, betimes remove 
The means that makes us strangers! 

‘Ross. Sir, amen. 

Macduff. Stands Scotland where it did? 


Ross. Alas, poor country! 


Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 

Be called our mother, but our grave; where ates: 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 

Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air 
Are made, not marked; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy. The dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce asked for who; and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. 


Macduff. O, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true! 
Malcolm. What’s the newest grief? 


Ross. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 


Macduff. How does my wife? 
Ross. Why, well. 

Macduff. And all my children? 

Ross. Well too. 


Macduff. The tyrant has not battered at their peace? 
Ross. No; they were well at peace when I did leave ’em. 
Macduff. Be not a niggard of your speech. How goes’t? 
Ross. When.I came hither, to transport the tidings, 

Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumor _ 

Of many worthy fellows that were out; 

Which was to my belief witnessed the rather, 

For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot. 

Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 

Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 


To doff their dire distresses. 
Malcolm. : Be’t their comfort 
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We are coming thither. Gracious England hath 
10 Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men; 

An older and a better soldier none. 

That Christendom gives out. 

Ross. ' Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like! But I have words 
That would be howled out in the desert air, 

Where hearing should not latch them. 

125 «© Macduff. What concern they? 
The general cause? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast? 

Ross. No mind that’s honest 
But in it shares some woe; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macduff. If it be mine, 

200 Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Ross. Let not your ears despise my tongue forever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macduff. Hum! I guess at it. 

Ross. Your castle is surprised; your wife and babes 

205 Savagely slaughtered; to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer, 
To add the death of you. 

Malcolm. Merciful heaven! 

What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
20 Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 

Macduff. My children too? 


per oss. Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 

Macduff. . And I must be from thence! 
My wife killed too? re 

Ross. I have said. 

Malcolm. Be comforted. 


Let’s make us medicines of our great revenge, 
as To cure this deadly grief, 
Macduff. He has no children. All my pretty ones? © 
Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? ; 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? a 
Malcolm. Dispute it like a man. ae 
20 Macduff. I shall do so: 
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But I must also feel it as a man. 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee! N aught that Iam, 225 
_ Not for their own demerits, but for mine, ons ; 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now! 
Malcolm. Be this the whetstone of your sword; let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macduff. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes 230 

And braggart with my tongue! But, gentle heavens, 
Cut short all intermission; front to front. 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword’s length set him; if he ’scape, 
Heaven forgive him too! 

, Malcolm. This tune goes manly. 235 
Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you may; 

The night is long that never finds the day. [Exeunt. 240 


PAs ham 1p 


ScenE I. Dunsinane. Ante-room in the castle, 


Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting-Gentlewoman. 


Doctor. I have two nights watched with you, but can perceive no ~ 
truth in your report.: When was it she last walked? 

Gentlewoman. Since his majesty went into the field, I have seen her rise 
from her bed, throw her nightgown upon her, unlock her closet, take 
forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, afterwards seal it, and again - 
return to bed; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 9 

Doctor. A great perturbation in nature, to receive at once the benefit 

of sleep, and do the effects of watching! In this slumbery agitation, 
besides her walking and other actual performances, what, at any time, 
have you heard her say? 
_ Gentlewoman. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 
- Doctor. You may to me; and ’tis most meet you should. 
Gentlewoman. Neither to you nor any one, having no witness to 


confirm my speech. ie a, ae 
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Enter Lapy MacsBetTu, with a taper. 


Lo you, here she comes! This is her very guise; and, ier my life, fast 
asleep. Observe her; stand close. 

Doctor. How came she by that light? 

Gentlewoman. Why, it stood by her; she has light by her continually; 
’tis her command. 

Doctor. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gentlewoman. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doctor. What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her hands. 

Gentlewoman. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus wash- 
ing her hands. I have known her continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady Macbeth. Yet here’s a spot. 

Doctor. Hark! she speaks. I will set down what comes from her, 
to satisfy°my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lady Macbeth. Out, damned spot! out, I say! —One; two; why, then, 
’tis time to do’t.—Hell is murky!—Fie, my lord, fie! A soldier, and 
afeard? What need we fear who knows it, when none can call our power 
to account?—Yet who would have thought the old man to have had so 
much blood in him. ; 

Doctor. Do you mark that? 

Lady Macbeth. The thane of Fife had a wife. Where is she now? 
—What, will these hands ne’er be clean?—No more o’ that, my lord, 


s0 no more o’ that; you mar all with this starting. 


Doctor. Go to, go to; you have known what you should not. 

Gentlewoman. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of that; 
heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady Macbeth. Here’s the-smell_ of the blood still; all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh! 
so Doctor. What a sigh is there! The heart is ‘sorely charged. 

Gentlewoman. I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body. . . 

Doctor. Well, well, well— 

Gentlewoman. Pray God it be, sir. 

Doctor. This disease is beyond my practice; yet I have known those 
which have walked in their sleep who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady Macbeth. Wash your hands, put on your nightgown; look not 
so pale.—I tell you yet again, Banquo’s buried; he cannot come out 


7 On’s grave. 


Doctor. Even so? 

Lady Macbeth. To bed, to bed! There’s knocking at the gate; come, 
come, come, come, give me your hand. What’s done cannot be 
undone.— To bed, to bed, to bed! [Exit. 

Doctor. Will she go now to bed? ' Sl 
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Gentlewoman. Directly. 
Doctor. Foul whisperings are abroad; unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles; infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets; 
More needs she the divine than the physician. ~ 
God, God forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her. So, good night; 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight. 
I think, but dare not speak. 
Gentlewoman. Good night, good doctor. [Exeunt. 


ScenE II. The country near Dunsinane. 


Drum and colors. Enter MenteITu, CaITHNEss, ANGUS, 
LENNOX, and Soldiers. 


Menteith. The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them; for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
Angus. Near Birnam wood 
Shall we well meet them; that way are they coming. 
Caithness. Who knows if Donalbain be with his brother? 
Lennox. For certain, sir, he is not; I have a file 
Of all the gentry. There is Siward’s son, 
And many unrough youths that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 
Menteith. What does the tyrant? 
Caithness. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies. 
Some say he’s mad; others that lesser hate him 
Do call it valiant fury; but, for certain, 
- He cannot buckle his distempered cause 
Within the belt of rule. 
Angus. . Now does he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach; 
Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love; now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 
Mentetth. Who then shall blame 
His pestered senses to recoil and start, 
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When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there? 
Caithness. Well, march we on, 
To give obedience where ’tis truly owed. 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. 
Lennox. Or so much as it needs, 
To dew the sovereign flower and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. [Exeunt, marching. 


ScENE III. Dunsinane. A room in the castle. 
Enter Maczsetu, Doctor, and Attendants. 


Macbeth. Bring me no more reports; let them fly all. 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What’s the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus: 
“Fear not, Macbeth; no man that’s born of woman 
Shall e’er have power upon thee.” Then fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures; 
The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 
Shall never sag with doubt inor shake with fear. 


Enter a Servant. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon! 
Where got’st thou that goose look? 
Servant. There is ten thousand — 
Macbeth. Geese, villain? 
Servant. Soldiers, sir. 
Macbeth. Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-livered boy. What soldiers, patch? 
Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counselors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face? 
Servant. The English force, so please you. 
Macbeth. Take thy face hence. [Exit Servant. 
Seyton!—I am sick at heart, 
When I behold — Seyton, I say!— This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have lived long enough; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
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As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
Seyton! 
Enter SEyTON. 
Seyton. What is your gracious pleasure? 


Macbeth. What news more? 


Seyton. All is confirmed, my lord, which was reported. 


’ Macbeih. I'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked. 


Give me my armor. 

Seyton. ’Tis not needed yet. 

Macbeth. I'll put it on. 

Send out moe horses; skirr the country round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine armor. 
How does your patient, doctor? 

Doctor. Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 

That keep her from her rest. 

Macbeth. Cure her of that. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, _ 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doctor. Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 

Macbeth. Throw physic to the dogs; I'll none of it. 
Come, put mine armor on; give me my staff. 
Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes fly from me. 
Come, sir, dispatch. If thou couldst, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again.—Pull’t off, I say.— 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 

Would scour these English hence? Hear’st thou of them? 

‘Doctor. Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

Macbeth. Bring it after me. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 
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Doctor. [Aside] Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV. Country near Birnam wood. 


Drum and colors. Enter Maucoum, old Stwarp and his Son, MacpurFr, 
MENTEITH, CaITHNESS, ANGUS, LENNOX, Ross, and Soldiers, 
marching. 


Malcolm. Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 


Mentetth. We doubt it nothing. 
Siward. What wood is this before us? 
Menteith. . The wood of Birnam. 


Malcolm. Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear’t before him; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 
Soldiers. It shall be done. - 
Siward. We learn no other but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before’t. 
Malcolm. *Tis his main hope; 
For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and less have given him the revolt, 
And none serve with him but constrainéd things 
Whose hearts are absent too. 
Macduff. Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 
Siward. The time approaches 
That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate, 
Towards which advance the war. [Exeunt, marching. 


SCENE V. Dunsinane. Within the castle. 
Enter MACBETH, SEYTON and Soldiers, with drum and colors. 


Macbeth. Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 
The cry is still ‘They come’’; our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn. Here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up; 


e 
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Were they not forced with those that should be ours, 5 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. [A cry of women within. 
What is that noise? 
Seyton. It is the cry of women, my good lord. [Exit. 
Macbeth. I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 
The time has been, my senses would have cooled . 10 
To hear a night-shriek; and my fell of hair 
_ Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in’t; I have supped full with horrors. 
Direness, ‘familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 
Re-enter SEYTON. 


Wherefore was that cry? 15. 

Seyton. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macbeth. She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day Sia ade 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! het : 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player ee 
That struts and frets his r_upon or ar ae 25 


is heard no more; itis a tale 
: Re ee aataet Talat orn’ oad fury. 

Signifying-nothing 
Enter a Messenger. 
Thou’ comest to use thy tongue; thy story quickly. 

Messenger. Gracious my-lord, 30 
I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 

Macbeth. Well, say, sir. 

Messenger. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I looked toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 


The wood began to move. 
Macbeth. Liar and slave! 85 


Messenger. Let me endure your wrath, if’t be not so; 
Within this three mile you may see it coming: 


I say, a moving grove. 
Macbeth. If thou speak’st false, 


Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
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Till famine cling thee; if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 

That lies like truth: ‘‘Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane;” and now a wood 


_ Comes ‘toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out! 


50 


If this which he avouches does appear, - 

There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 

I ’gin to be aweary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone. 

Ring the alarum-bell! Blow, wind! Come, wrack! 

At least we’ll die with harness on our back, [Exeunt. 


Scene VI. Dunsinane. Before the castle. | 


Drum and colors. Enter Matcoum, old Stwarp, Macpurr, and their Army, 
; with boughs. 


Malcolm. Now near enough; your leafy screens throw down, 
And show like those you are. You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 
Lead our first battle; worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon’s what else remains to do, 
According to our order. 
Siward. Fare you well. 
Do we but find the tyrant’s power tonight, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 
Macduff. Make all our trumpets speak; give them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VII. Another part of the field. 
Alarums. Enter MACBETH. 


Macbeth. They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course. What’s he 
That was not born of woman? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 
Enter young SIwarD. 
Young Siward. What is thy name? y 
Macbeth. Thou’lt be afraid to hear it. 
Young Siward. No; though thou call’st thyself a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 


\ 
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~ Macbeth. My name’s Macbeth. 
Young Siward. The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Macbeth. No, nor more fearful. 
Young Siward. Thou liest, abhorréd tyrant; with my sword 10 
I'll prove the lie thou speakest. [They fight and young Siward is slain. 
Macbeih. Thou wast born of woman. 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandished by man that’s of a woman born. — [Extt. 


Alarums. Enter Macpurr. 

Macduff. That way the noise is. Tyrant, show thy face! 
If thou be’st slain and with no stroke of mine, 15 
My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hired to bear their staves; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword with an unbattered edge 
I sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be; 7 Seg 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortune! 
And more I beg not. [Exit. Alarums. 


Enter Matcotm and old Srwarp. 
Siward. This way, my lord; the castle’s gently rendered; 
The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight; 25 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 


Malcolm. We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. i 
Siward. Enter, sir, the castle. [Exeunt. Alarums. 


Scene VIII. Another part of the field. 
Enter MAcBETH. 
Macbeth. Why should I play the Roman fool, oa die 
On mine own sword? Whiles I see lives, the gashés 


Do better upon them. 
Enter MacburfrF. 


Macduff. Turn, hell-hound, turn! 
Macbeth. Of all men else I have avoided thee; 
But get thee back; my soul is too much charged 6 


With blood of thine already. 
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Macduff. I have no words; 
My voice is in my sword, thou bloodier villain ° 
Than terms can give thee out! [They fight. 
Macbeth. Thou losest labor: 


As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress as make me: bleed; 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 
I bear a charméd life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macduff. Despair thy charm; 
And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 


Untimely ripped. 


Macbeth. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so. 
For it hath cowed my better part of man! 
And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. I'll not fight with thee. 
Macduff. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time; 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
“Here may you see the tyrant.” 
Macbeth. I will not yield, 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 


‘Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 


And thou opposed, being of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the last. Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, » Macduff, 


And damned be him that _first_cries, “Hold, enough!” 


[Exeunt, fighting. Alarums. 


Retreat. Flourish. Enter, with drum and colors, MALcoiM, old Stwarp, 
Ross, the other Thanes, and Soldiers. 


Malcolm. I would the friends we miss were safe arrived. 
Siward. Some must go off; and yet, by these I see, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
Malcolm. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
Ross. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt. 
He only lived but till he was a man; 
The which no sooner had his prowess neta 
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In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 
Siward. Then he is dead? 
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Ross. Ay, and brought off the field. Your cause of sorrow 


Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. ; 
Siward. Had he his hurts before? 
Ross. Ay, on the front. 
_ 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death. 
And so, his knell is knolled. 


Siward. Why then, God’s soldier be he! 


Malcolm. He’s worth more sorrow, 


And that I’ll spend for-him. 
Siward. He’s worth no more. 
They say he parted well, and paid his score; 


And so, God be with him! Here comes newer comfort. 


Re-enter MacpuFF, with MAcBETH’s head. 
Macduff. Hail, king! for so thou art. Behold, where stands 


The usurper’s curséd head. The time is.free. 
I see thee compassed with thy kingdom’s pearl, 
That speak my salutation in their minds, 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine. 
Hail, King of Scotland! 

All. Hail, King of Scotland! 


(Flourish. 


Malcolm. We shall not spend a large expense of time 


_ Before we reckon with your several loves, 


And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen, 


Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honor named. What’s more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, 
As calling home our exiled friends abroad 

That fled the snares of watchful tyranny; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 

Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen, 
Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life; this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 

We will perform in measure, time and place. 
So, thanks to all at once and to each one, 
Whom we invite to see us crowned at Scone. 


[Flourish. Exeunt. 
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‘Forget not yet the tried intent 


Of such a truth as I have meant; 


’ My great travail so gladly spent, 


Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet when first began 5 
The weary life ye know, since whan 
The suit, the service none tell can; 


e) Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet the great assays, 
, »The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 10 
‘§ The painful patience in denays, 


' Forget not yet! 


Forget not! O, forget not this, 

How long ago hath been, and is 14 

The mind that never meant amiss— 
Forget not yet! 


Y Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503?-1542) f 
a. fq 
a A RENOUNCING OF LOVE ¥ 
{ M4 Farewell, Love, and all thy laws forever; - # cud 
ae Thy baited hooks shall tangle me no more; ~~ $f al 
\ Senec and Plato, call me from thy lore, jp i a gn 
c To perfect wealth, my wit for to endeavor. + k soo Je 
by In blind error when I did perséver, «w \ Aes 
J Thy sharp repulse, that pricketh aye so sore,’ oO 
* Taught me in trifles that I set no store; ; 
SN But scaped forth thence, since liberty is lever,!~’ 
~~ Therefore, farewell; go trouble younger hearts _. 
“Oe And in me claim no more authority; \)” 
Os Ys 
Q With idle youth go use thy property, ¢ a& n 
a And thereon spend thy many brittle darts; 
ae For, hitherto though I have lost my time, 
~ Me list no longer rotten boughs to climb. 
vA SUPPLICATION Forget not then thine own ap- 


proved 
The which so long hath thee ‘so 
loved, 
Whose steadfast faith yet never 
moved — . 
Forget not this! 20 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 
(1517-1547) 


THE MEANS TO ATTAIN A 
HAPPY LIFE 


Martiall, the means that do attain 
The happy life be these, I find: 
The riches left, not got with pain, 
The fruitful ground, the quiet 
mind; 
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Sir Philip Sidney IIs 


The equal friend, no grudge, no The night dischargéd of all care; 


strife; 5 Where wine the wit may not 
No charge of rule, nor govern- oppress; 
ance; 

Without disease, the healthful life; The faithful wife, without debate; 
The household of continuance; Such sleeps as may beguile the 
night. 

The mean diét, no delicate fare; Contented with thine own estate, 15 
True wisdom, joined with sim- Ne wish for death, ne: fear his 

pleness; 10 might. 


Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) 
A DETTyY 


My true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange one for the other given; 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss; 
There never was a better bargain driven. 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 
; f 
His heart in me keeps me and him in one, 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides! 
_He loves my heart for once it was his own, 
I cherish his because in me it bides. 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 


COME, SLEEP, O SLEEP! 


ee 


Come, sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, SN 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, % 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high and vp 
With shield of proof shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw. 

O make in.me those civil wars to cease; 

I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. © 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf of noise and blind of light, 

A rosy garland and a weary head. 

And if these things, as being thine in right, 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see. 
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HIGHWAY, SINCE YOU MY CHIEF PARNASSUS BE 


Highway, since you my chief Parnassus be, 
And that my muse, to some ears not unsweet, 
Tempers her words to trampling horses’ feet 
More oft than to a chamber-melody — 

Now, blesséd you bear onward blesséd me 

To her, where I my heart, safe-left, shall meet; 
My muse and I must you of duty greet 
With thanks and wishes, wishing thankfully; 
Be you still fair, honored by public heed; 

By no encroachment wronged, nor time forgot; 
Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed; 
And that you know I envy you no lot 

Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss— 
Hundreds of years you Stella’s feet may kiss! 


Michael Drayton (1563-1631) 
AGINCOURT 


Fair stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance; 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 
But putting to the main, 5 
At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry. 


And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 10 
Marcheth towards Agincourt 
In happy hour; 
Skirmishing, day by day, 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French general lay 15 
With all his power. 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, ; 
His ransom to provide 

To the king sending; 20 


Which he neglects the while, 

As from a nation vile, 

Yet with an angry smile, 
Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 


Quoth our brave Henry then: 


“Though they to one be ten 
Be not amazéd! 
Yet have we well begun; 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By Fame been raiséd! 


“And for myself,” quoth he, 

“This my full rest shall be; 

England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me! 

Victor I will remain, 

Or on this earth lie slain; « 

Never shall she sustain we, 


Loss to redeem me! \* > 
p 


“Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
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When most their pride did swell, 
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Under our swords they fell. 
No less our skill is 

Than when our grandsire great, 

Claiming the regal seat, | 

By many a warlike feat 
Lopped the French lilies.’’ 


The Duke of York so dread 

The eager vaward led; 

With the main, Henry sped 
Amongst his henchmen; 

Exeter had the rear, 

A braver man not there! 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


They now to fight are gone; 

Armor on armor shone; 

Drum now to drum did groan; 
To hear, was wonder; 

That, with the cries they make, 

The very earth did shake; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which didst the signal aim 

To our hid forces! 
When, from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 

Stuck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong; 

Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather. 

- None from his fellow starts; 

- But, playing manly parts, 

And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


45 
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When down their bows they threw, 

And forth their bilboes drew, 

And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy. 

Arms were from shoulders sent, 85 

Scalps to the teeth were rent, 

Down the French peasants went; 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 

His broad sword brandishing, 0 

Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it; 

And many a deep wound lent; 

His arms with blood besprent, 

And many a cruel dent 95 
Bruiséd his helmet. 


Gloucester, that duke so good, 
Next of the royal blood, 
For famous England stood 

With his brave brother; 100 
Clarence, in steel so bright, 
Though but a maiden knight, 
Yet in that furious fight 

Scarce such another! 


Warwick in blood did wade, 105 
Oxford, the foe invade, 
And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up. 
Suffolk his ax did ply; 
Beaumont and Willoughby 110 
Bare them right doughtily; 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s Day 

Fought was this noble fray; 

Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 

O when shall English men 

With such acts fill a pen? 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 120 
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SINCE THERE’S NO HELP, COME LET US KISS AND PART 


See 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part— 


Nay, I have done; you get no more of me; 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
_ That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 
5 Shake hands forever, cancel all our vows, 


Fae 
(ee Pee 
late 


And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 


That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 
10 When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes, 
—Now if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover! 


Nicholas Breton (1545-1626) 
\VpHyLLIDA AND CORYDON 
: 


¢ 7 In the merry month of May, 


v a morn by break of day, 
orth I walk’d by the wood-side, 
When-as May was in his pride: 

here I spiéd all alone 
*Phyllida and Corydon. 
_~ Much ado there was, God'wot! 


He would love and she would not. 


She said never man was true; 


He said, none was false to you. 10 


He said, he had loved her long; 


She said, Love should have no 


wrong. 
Corydon would kiss her then; 
She said maids must kiss no men, 


Till they did for good and all; 15 


_ Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 
Thus with many a pretty oath, 


Such as 
When they will not love abuse, 


Yea eur and faith and troth, 


by 
Vaal 


‘Shepherds use 21 


Love, which had been long deluded 

Was with kisses sweet concluded; 

And Phyllida, with garlands gay2s 

Was made the lady of the May. 
FT) 4h 


John Lyly (1554 ?-1606) 
CUPID AND CAMPASPE 


Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses; Cupid paid; 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and 


arrows, 

His mother’s doves, and team of 
sparrows; 

Loses them too; then down 
throws 


The coral of his lip, the rose 


Growing on’s cheek (but non 
how); ths & band "7 

With these, the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple on his chin; 
All these did my Campaspe win; 10 
And last he set her both his eyes— 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O love! has she done this to thee? 
_ What shall (alas!) become of me? _ 


yi A) Robert Greene Pon 
¢ Vv\ a 


Christopher Marlowe (1564-1 593) 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD 
TO HIS LOVE 


Come live with me and be my 
love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 

That valleys, groves, hills, and 
fields, 

Woods or steepy mountains yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks 5 
Seeing the shepherds feed their 
flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of 
roses 

And a thousand fragrant poesies; 10 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 

Embroidered all with leaves of 


myrtle. 


Robert Greene (1560?-1592) | 
SWEET ARE THE THOUGHTS 


Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content; 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown; 

Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent: 
The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown; 
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A gown made of the finest wool, 


Which from our pretty lantbs we | 


pull; 
Fair-linéd slippers for the cold, 15 
With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy-buds 
With coral clasps and amber-studs; 
And, if these pleasures may thee 
move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 20 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat 

As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 


The shepherd swains shall dance 
and sing 25 
For thy delight each May-morning; 
If these delights thy mind may 
move, 
Then live with me and be my love. 


a2 
rab 
~~ 2. 
ie 
4.¥ 


Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 


The homely house that harbors quiet rest; 


The cottage that affords no pride nor care; 
The Ee, ’grees with country music best; 


Ay 


The sweet consort of mirth and music’s fare; 


Obscuréd life sets down a type of bliss: 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 


¥ 
* 


Ce 


Lit ] ab 
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Types Heywood (1581-1650?) O | 
ye APULEIUS'S SONG ay 


Wack clouds away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air blaw soft, mount larks aloft 
To. give my love good morrow! 
Wings from the wind, to please her mind, 


oD ll borrow; 
ird prune thy/wing, nightingale sing, 


To give my love good morrow; 
To give my love good morrow 
10 Notes from them all I’ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 
Sing birds in every furrow; 
And from each hill, let music shrill, 
Give my fair love good morrow! 
15 ai cete and thrush, in every bush, 
we félinnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You cone elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair love good morrow; 
- ' To give my love good morrow 
20 Sing birds in every furrow. y, 


7 


Thomas Dekker (1570?-1641? ) Cy 


SONG: ART THOU POOR YET HAST THOU GOLDEN 
SLUMBERS? 


Art thou poor yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet content! 

Art thou rich yet is thy mind perplexéd? 
O punishment! 


5 Dost thou laughyto see,hoy, fools are vexéd | / 
To add to golden ers, gol Abérs? 


O sweet content! O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; 
10 Then hey nonny, nonny; hey BS ! 26 


Canst drink the waters of the waka spring?’ 
O sweet content! | 


William Shakespeare rar 


Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears? 
O punishment! 
_ Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 15 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king. 
O sweet content! O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; ° 
Then hey nonny, nonny; hey nonny, nonny! 20 


William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
SONNET XVIII 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate. 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date; 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 5 
And often is his gold complexion dimmed; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance, or nature’s changing course, untrimmed. 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow’st; 10 
Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st. 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


SONNET XXIX 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 5 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee,—and then my state, 10 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth,) sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love remembered, such wealth brings 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


i 


10 


10 
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SONNET XXX 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste; 


Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 


For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-canceled woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 

The sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan — 
Which I new pay as if not paid before; 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 


SONNET LX 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent. toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And time that gave, doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but: for his scythe to mow; 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 


SONNET LXxXI 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this yile world, with vilest worms to dwell; 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 


- The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 


yy a toe Fe. 

ae < ms 
. 4 i 
iA 


William Shakespeare 


That I in your sweet thoughts would be tee 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, AG A) 


But let your love even with my life decay, \ |~ ¢ ya fo 


Lest the wise world should look into your moan” ca | 
And mock you with me after I am gone. Aount 


SONNET LXXIII ic Tae ee 


AAPK 
ol 


That time of year thou may’st in me behold A 


When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang y * | J * 
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Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, \ 7° & 


Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sahe> 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such ie 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

' In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie 


F 


_ As the death-bed whereon it must expire, By 


Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


SONNET CXVI re 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds™ 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove — 

O no! it is an ever fixéd mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom— 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

J never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


Stik 6 Se 


~_ 


10 


- 
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SONGS. Let us all ring Fancy’s knell; 
I'll begin it—Ding, dong, bell. 


WINTER Ding, dong, bell. 10 


(From Love’s Labor’s Lost) 


When icicles hang by the wall, v 
And ‘Dick the shepherd blows) Wore ee 
his nail, rw \ (From As You Like It) 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, r Under the greenwood tree 
And milk comes frozen home in  ~ Who loves to lie with me, 
pail; . & And turn his merry note 
’ When blood is nipped, and ways be » Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
He foul, 5 \Come hither, come hither, come 
Then nightly sings the staring owl \ hither! | 5 
Tu-whit! \ Here shall he see 
Tu-whoo! A merry note! No enemy 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. But winter and rough weather. 


When all aloud the wind doth Who doth ambition shun 


blow, 10 And loves to live i’ the sun, 10 
And coughing drowns the par- Seeking the food he eats, 
son's saw, ve And pleased with what he gets, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, (Come hither, come hither, come 
And Marian’s nose looks red and hither! 
raw, jee Here shall he see 
When roasted crabs hiss in the No enemy : 
Pewlon But winter and rough weather. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 15 ww FF 
Tu-whit! 
Tu-whoo! A merry note! Brow, Brow, THou WINTER 
While greasy Joan doth keel the WIND 
pot. (From As You Like It) 
Blow, blow, th i i 
TeLL Me Wuere Is Fancy ee eee: = ee 
BRED ‘ As man’s ingratitude! 
(From The Merchant of Venice) Thy tooth is not so keen 
Tell me where is Fancy bred, Because thou art not seen, 5 
Or in the heart, or in the head? Although thy breath be rude. 
How begot, how nourishéd? Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the 
Reply, reply. green holly, 
Most friendship is feigning, most 
It is engendered in the eyes; 5 loving mere folly; 
With gazing fed; and Fancy dies Then, heigh, ho, the holly! 


In the cradle where it lies; - This life is most jolly. 10 


4 
4 


William Shakespeare 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
- Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot! 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 15 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the 
green holly, 
Most friendship is feigning, most 
loving mere folly; 
Then, heigh, ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 20 


O MIsTRESS MINE, WHERE ARE 
You ROAMING? 


(From Twelfth Night) 


O Mistress mine, where are you 
roaming? 
O, stay and hear, your true-love’s 
coming 
That can sing both high and low; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting 5 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ’Tis not hereafter; 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure; 
In delay there lies no plenty, 10 
“Then come kiss me, sweet and 
twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


HarK, HARK! THE LARK 
(From Cymbeline) 
Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s 
gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 5 
6 °) 
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To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise! Arise! 


(FEAR No MorE THE HEAT 
_O’ THE SUNS 


Chas Cymbeline) 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy 
wages; 
Golden lads and girls all must, 5 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown 0’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed isas the oak; 10 
The scepter, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder- 
stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 15 
Thou hast finished joy and moan; 
All lovers young, all lovers must 


Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


WHERE THE BEE SUCKS 
(From The Tempest) 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch, when owls do cry; 

On the bat’s back I do fly, 

After summer, merrily; 5 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on 

the bough. 
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Ben Jonson (1573?-1637) HYMN TO DIANA 


TO CELIA — Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 


\ 

s Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
- @sDrink to me only with thine eyes, Seated in thy silver chair, 

v 

2 


And I will pledge with mine; —s State in wonted manner keep. 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup I esperus entreats thy light, 5 

And I'll not look for wine. Goddess excellently bright. 
The thirst that from the soul doth 


¥ rise 5 Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Doth ask a drink divine; are itself to interpose; 


\ But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 6: Cynthia’s shining orb was made 


I would not change for thine. Heaven to clear when day did 
close. 10 
I sent thee late a rosy wreath, Bless us then with wishéd sight, 
Not so much honoring thee 10 Goddess excellently bright. 
_. As giving it a hope that there 
aN It could not withered be; Lay thy bow of pearl apart 
>». But thou thereon didst only breathe And thy crystal-shining quiver; 
‘ ~ \_ And sent’st it back to me; Give unto the flying hart — 15 
rN Since when it grows, and smells, Space to breathe, howshort soever; 
I swear 15 Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
By Not of dtself but thee! _ Goddess excellently bright. 


sy ; 


i ta Thomas Nash (1567-1 


gph 9) > 
»\ \s : SPRING 


; > \ he the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant rte 

“= \\ Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
XACold doth not sting, the pretty birds do si 
‘'<——Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo!- 


The palm and may make aout houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day. 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


The fields ese? sweet, the daisies kiss our feet. Le 
10 Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, ood 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring! the sweet spring! 


|, oe? es 


_ Thomas dl: (?-1620) 
CHERRY RIPE 
There is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies grow; 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do 


ens? Creda 


erries 
buy, 


Till “Cherry ripe” themselves docry.” 


Those cherries fairly do inclose 
f orient pearl, a double row, 

Which when her levely laughter 
shows, 

- They look like rosebuds filled with 
snow ; 10 

Yet them no peer nor prince can 
buy, 

Till “Cherry ripe’ themselves docry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them still; 

Her brows like bended bows do 
stand, 

Threatening with piercing frowns to 

kill 15 

All that attempt, with eye or 
hand, 

These sacred cherries to come nigh, 

_ Till “Cherry ripe’ themselves docry! 


Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639) 


CHARACTER OF A HAPPY 
LIFE 


How happy is he born and taught 

That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill; 


Whose passions: not his mastersare, 5 
Whose soul is still prepared -for 
death, 


git eae 
John ate 


ad 
w that none may 
cas 


oe “a le ee 
Vonenen Wee. of 
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= unto the werld by care | 
Of public fame or private Be poi 


Who envies none that chance Pen 2) Pe 
raise 
Or vice; hath ever understood 10 
How deepest wounds are given b 


feds eu i ? RAYY. 
Nee state, but rules EOE ls | 


Who hath M ene from rumors freed, 


Whose conscience is his stron 
“‘Totreat , + S AGO fy 

Whese mith roe neither flatterers 

feed,» his 


Nor “uit make oppressors great; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to 


lend 
And Be cea the harmless day 


With a religious book or friend. 20 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


John Donne (1573-1631) 


A VALEDICTION FORBI 
DING MOURNING 


As virtuous men pass mildly 
And whisper to their souls to go; 
Whilst some of their sad friends do 
say, 
‘“‘The breath goes now,” and some 
say, OG N O ” : 


So let us melt and make no noise, s 
No tear-floods nor sigh-tempests: 
move; 
"T were giglahatiori of our joys 
_ To tell the laity our love. 


a 
eee’ 
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Moving of th’ earth brings harms 
and fears; — 

Men reckon what it did and 

meant; 10 


But trepidation of the spheres, 
Though greater far, is innocent. 


Recap 
Dull ners lovers’ love 


(Whose soul is sense) cannot admit 
Of absence, ’ cause it dothremove 15 


Those things which senmé! it. 


But we by a love so far refined 
That ourselves know not what it is, 
Inter-assuréd of the mind, 
Care less eyes, lips, hands to miss. 20 


Qur two souls, therefore, which are 
one, 
Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to airy thinness beat. 


If they be two, they are two so 2s 
As stiff twin compasses are two, 
Thysoul,thefixedfoot,makesnoshow 

To move, but doth if the other-do, 


And though it in the center sit, 
Yet when the other far dothroam, 30 
It leans and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect as that comes 
home. 


Such wilt thou be to me, who must, 
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Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me; 
But since that I 5 
Must die at last, ’tis best 


‘a us by feigned deaths to die. 


Yesternight the sun went hence, 
And yet is here today; 10 
He hath no desire nor sense, 
Nor half so short a way. 
Then fear not me, 
But believe that I shall make 
Hastier journeys, since I take 15 
More wings and spurs than he. 


O, how feeble is man’s power, 
That, if good fortune fall, 
Cannot add another hour, 


a Sp Ra ae ee toma. 


ae we join to’t our strength, 
And we teach it art and length, . 
Itself o’er us t’ advance. 


When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st not 
wind, 25 
But sigh’st my soul away; 
When thou weep’st, unkindly kind, 
My life’s blood doth decay. 

It cannot be 29 
That thou lov’st me as thou say’st, 
If in thine my life thou waste; 

Thou art the best of me. 


Like th’ other foot, obliquely run; ab Ans 
Thy firmness makes my circles Oe t not thy divining heart 


And makes me end where I begun. 
SONG: SWEETEST LOVE, 
I DO NOT GO 


Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 


Forethink me any ill; 
Destiny may take thy part,. 85 
And may thy fears fulfill, 
But think that we 
Are but turned aside to sleep. 
They, who one another keep 
Alive, ne’er parted be. bape 


ie ™ a VA é } é gl” ‘Lal 
» alk a eoree Wither § ets 


f 3 
SONNET X: DEATH 


4 4 S » hig be not proud, though some have calléd thee 
\ Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

\ For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 

Die not, poor death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure; then from thee much more must flow. 

And soonest our best men with thee do go, 


Rest of their bones and soul’s delivery. 


in 


Thou’ rt slave to fate, chance, kings, and hehe men, 


And dost with poison, war, and sickness deel Se 
And po as well, 

d better than thy ape Ws meh re sgt 
ne short sleey sleep past, we/ wake eternally, 


And death shall be no more; death, thou shalt die! ' 


George Wither (1588-1667) 


THE MANLY HEART 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 

’Cause another’s rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day 5 

Or the flowery meads in May, 
If she think not well of me 
What care I how fair she be? 


Shall my seely heart be pined 
- ’Cause I see a woman kind; 10 
Or a well-disposéd nature 
- Joinéd with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 
If she be not so to me 15 
What care I how kind she be? 


Shall-a woman’s virtues move 
_ Me to perish for her love? 


et ee : / 
t: aa 


me ty 


Or her well-deservings known 
Make me quite forget mine own? 20 
Be she with that goodness blessed 
Which may merit name of best, 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 


’Cause her fortune seems too high, 25 

Shall I play the fool and die? 

She that bears a noble mind 

If not outward helps she find, 

Thinks what with them he would do 

That without them dares her woo;20 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be? 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair; 

If she love me, this believe, 35 

I will die ere she shall grieve; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go; 
For if she be not for me, 
What careI forwhomshebe? 40 


> 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LyRICS 
Robert Herrick (1591-1674) 


CORINNA’S GOING A-MAYING 


Get up, get up for shame! The blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colors through the air; 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
Each flower has wept and bow’d toward the east, 
Above an hour since; yet you not. dressed, 
Nay! not so much as out of bed? 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns, ’tis sin, 
Nay, profanation, to keep in, 
Whenas a thousand virgins on this day, 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in may. 


Rise; and put-on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the springtime, fresh and 
green, 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care. 
For jewels for your gown or hair; 
Fear not; the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you; 


‘Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 


Against you come, some orient pearls unwept; 
Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night; 
‘And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 

Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in 

praying; 

Few beads are best when once we go a-Maying. 


Come, my Corinna, come; and coming, mark 

How each field turns.a street; each street a park 
Made green, and trimmed with trees; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
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Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark, a tabernacle is, y 
Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove, 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street, 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 
Come, we’ll abroad; and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May, 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 


There’s not a budding boy or girl this day, 
But is got up, and gone to bring in may. 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have dispatched their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream, 
And some have wept, and wooed, and plighted 
troth 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth; 
Many a green-gown has been given; 
Many a kiss, both odd and even; 
Many a glance too has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament; 
Many a jest told of the keys betraying 
This night, and locks picked, yet we’re not 


a-Maying. 


Come, let us go while we are in our prime; 


- And take the harmless folly of the time. 


We shall grow old apace, and die 

Before. we know our liberty. 

Our life is short; and our days run 

As fast away as does the sun; 
And as a vapor, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 
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UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES 
‘ 
Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 


Then, then, methinks, how sweetly 


flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes and 


see 


That brave vibration each Po 


free, 


O how that glittering taketh art 


TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE 


¥ MUCH OF TIME 


J 


Wy 
‘/” Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
r Old time is still a-flying; 


And this same flower that smiles 


today 
Tomorrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the 


sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


5 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are 


warmer; 


10 


But being spent, the worse, and 


worst 


Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your 


time, 
And while ye may go marry; 


For having lost but once your 


prime 
You may forever tarry. 


16 
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A THANKSGIVING TO GOD 
FOR HIS HOUSE 


Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell; 
A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof; 
Under the spars of which I lie 5 
Both soft and dry. 
Where Thou,my chamber fortoward, 
Hast set a guard 
Of harmless thoughts, to watch and 
keep 
Me, while I sleep. 10 
Low is my porch, as is my fate, 
Both void of state; 
And yet the threshold of my door ~ 
Is worn by th’ poor, 
Who thither come, and freely get 15 
Good words or meat. 
Like as my parlor, so my hall, 
And kitchen’s small; 
A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 
Which keeps my little loaf of cae 
Unchipt, unflead. 
Some little sticks of thorn or brier 
Make me a fire, 
Close by whose living coal I sit 25 
And glow like it. 
Lord, I confess, too, when I dine, 
The pulse is Thine, 
And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee; 30 
The worts, the purslain, and the mess 
Of water-cress, 
Which of Thy kindness Thou hast 
sent; 
And my content 
Makes those, and my belovéd beet,35 
To be more sweet. 
‘Tis Thou that crown’st my Sea 
ing hearth 


George Herbert 


With guiltless mirth; 
And giv’st me wassail bowls to 


drink, 

Spiced to the brink. 40 

Lord,’tis Thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soils my land; _ 

And giv’st me for my bushel sown, 
Twice ten for one; 

Thou mak’st my teeming hen to 

lav 45 

Her egg each day; 

Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year; 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream for wine. 50 

All these and better thou dost send 
Me to this end, 

That I should render, for my part 

A thankful heart; 

Which, fired withincense, Iresign 55 
As wholly Thine, 

But the acceptance, that must be, 
My Christ, by Thee. 


George Herbert (1593-1633) S, 
THE PULLEY Bey 


TO DAFFODILS ~ ° 


133 
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Fair daffodils, we weep to see’) ~yyg/ 


You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. - 
Stay, stay, 5 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 10 


We have short time to stay, as 
you, 

We have as short a spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or anything. 

We die, 15 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the summer’s rain; 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 26 


When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
“Let us,” said He, ‘pour on him all we can; 
Let the world’s riches, which disperséd lie, 
Contract into a span.” : 


So strength first made a way; 
Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, pleasure. 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all His treasure 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


“For if I should,” said He, 
“‘Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 


10 
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He would adore my gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So both should losers be. 


“Vet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast.” 


VIRTUE bs _K 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal'of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall tonight; 
For thou must die. 


a Y 


_ Sweet rose, whose hue, angry -* 
brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eee 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and 
roses, 
Abox where sweets compacted lie, 10 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn 
to coal, 15 
Then chiefly lives. 


THE ELIXIR 


Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 

‘To do it as for Thee! 


Not rudely, as a beast, 5 
To run into an action: 


y 


But still to make Thee prepossessed, 
And give it his perfection. 


A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye; 10 
Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 


All may of Thee partake; 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with his tincture, “for Thy 
sake,”’ “ 15 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 20 


This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold; 
For that which God doth touch and 
own : 
Cannot for less be told. 


Thomas Carew (1595?-1645?) 
DISDAIN RETURNED 


. He that loves a rosy cheek 


Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 


<s 


fc nwt Mm & e bem” 
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J wh petal fh Phe Ps 
Fuel to maintaih his fires; For in your sweet dividing throat. 


As old Time makes these decay, 5 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm de- 
sires, i ce 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
_ Kindle never-dying fires. 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 


10 


No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved heart to return; 
I have searched thy soul within, 
And find naught but pride Bhd 
scorn; 
I have learned thy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as hero 


SONG: ASK ME No? aXe 
“WHERE JOVE BESTOWS 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 

When June is past, the fading rose; 
' For in your beauty’s orient deep 

These flowers, asin their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 6 
_ For,in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask mé tio more whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when May is past ;10 


WHY SO PALE AND 


. And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


ll le 
at gf 
| Fa 


WAN, 


She winters and keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more where those stars 
light 

That downwards fall in ‘dead of 
night; 

Forin youreyesthey sit, and there 15 

Fixéd become as in their sphere. 


Ask me no more if east or west 
The phoenix builds her spicy nest; 
For unto you at last she flies, 

20 


Sir John Suckling (1609-1642) 
THE CONSTANT LOVER 
Out upon it! 


wy, 


I have loved 

Three whole days together; 

And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall moult away his wings, 5 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 10 
Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 15 
A dozen dozen in her place. 


FOND LOVER? 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
_Prithee, why so pale? 
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Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prithee, why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
10 Prithee, why so mute? 


' Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move; 
This cannot take her. 
If of herself she will not love, a) 
Nothing can make her: / 
15 ; The Devil take her! \y, 


“zA y . Richard Lovelace (1618-1658) He is, how great should be, ‘> iy 
} Enlargéd winds, that curl the flood, * 
TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON “yes no Wn thety. a 


f f 
' When love with unconfinéd wings Y 
'  Hovers within my gates, Stone walls do not a prison. make, » 25 
And my divine Althea brings Sanaa ik 
To whisper at the grates; inds innocent and quiet take 
When I lie tangled in her hair 5 > Dae iran nee 
And fettered to her eye, If I have freedom.in-my—love 
The gods that wanton in the air “And in in my_ my_soul ; am frees- oF 


Know no such liberty. Aigéls alone, that soar ab e, iy) 
nio - i ay 


When flowing cups run _ swiftly YY" 
round TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO 
With no allaying Thames, 10 5 THE WARS 
Our careless heads with roses 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 


bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 
When thirsty grief in wine we 


steep, 
When healths and draughts go 
free, True, a new mistress now I chase, 5 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 15 The first foe in the field; 
Know no such liberty. And with a stronger faith embrace 


A sword, a horse, a shield. 
When (like committed linnets), I 
With shriller throat shall sing Yet this inconstancy is such 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty As you too shall adore; 10 
And glories of my king; 2 I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
When I shall voice aloud how good Loved I not honor more. 


John Milton 137. 


John Milton (1608-1674) 
L’ALLEGRO 


Hence, loathéd Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born 
In Stygian cave forlorn. 
"Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy, 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings; 
There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
‘In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
But come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth 
With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore; 
Or whether (as some sager sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-Maying, 


* There, on beds of violets_blue, 


And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks and wreathéd Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and _trip it, as yougo, 

On the light-fantastic-toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreprovéd pleasures free; 
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From his watchtower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, . 

Through the sweetbrier or the vine, re 
Or the twisted eglantine; 
While the cock with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin; . nr 
And to the stack, or the barn door, — , 4 
Stoutly struts his dames before; \ 

Oft list’ning how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill, Pitre 1; 
Through the high wood echoing shrill; X N 
Sometime walking not unseen, ; 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, or lee 
Right against the eastern gate £9 Ae 
Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, . 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight; |. 
While the plowman, near at hand, \ y 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath Caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landskip round it measures; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 


Where the nibbling flocks do stray; iy 


Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied; 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 
Towers, and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The .cynosure of neighboring eyes. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where ete and Thyrsis met, “ 


oti 


ae al Se PDs tere 
iN 


ae 


John Milton 


Are at their savory dinner set 
Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses; 


And then in haste her bower she leaves 


With Thestylis to bind the sheaves; 
Or if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry, bells, ring round, 
And the footed os Scks sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid 
Dancing iri the checkered shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 


- Till the livelong daylight fail— . 


Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Fairy Mab the junkets eat. 

She was pinched and pulled, she said, | 
And by the Friar’s lantern led’ 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day-laborers could not end; 
Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 
And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength; 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
‘Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and Paeas bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With ‘store of ladies, whose bright eyes 


- Rain influence, and judge the prize 


Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all:commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear» 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
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J And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
» With mask, and antique pageantry; 
‘Such sights as youthful poets dream 


On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 


‘SI£ Jonson’s learnéd sock be on, 


Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 


. The melting voice through mazes running, 
- Untwisting all the chains that tie 
~The hidden soul of harmony; 


That-Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed © 

Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half regained Eurydice. 


These delights, if thou canst. give,. 
Mirth, with thee I-mean to live. 


IL PENSEROSO 


Hence, vain deluding Joys, 

The brood of Folly without father bred, 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixéd mind with all-your toys; 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ ead 
But, hail! thou goddess»’sage ‘and holy, 
Hail divinest Melancholy, 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 


John Milton 


And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 
Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 
Or that starred Ethiope queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 


The sea nymphs, and their powers offended. 


Yet thou art higher far descended; 
Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she (in Saturn’s reign - 
Such mixture was not held a stain) 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 
Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 
Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step, and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes; ~ 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 


«With a sad leaden downward cast, 


Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing. 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; 
But first, and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 

The cherul Contemplation; —- . 
And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
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Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er th’ accustomed oak. 
Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 
Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy evensong; 
And missing thee, I walk unseen 

’ On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heavens’ wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar; 
Or if the air will not permit, 


a Sone still removéd place will fit, 


ere glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 1 
Far from all resort of mirth, > BAe i) 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman’s drowsy charm we 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

# Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 


The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook; 

And of those demons that are found ¢ 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 
Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptered pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 


John Milion ih y 
ha Jy ‘as 

Or what (though rare) of later age~” 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage: 
But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower, 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek; 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canacé to wife, 
That owned the virtuous ring and glass; 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if aught else great bards beside 
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110 


In sage and solemn tunes have sung. _ - 


Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchantments drear; 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 
And when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me Goddess bring 
~To archéd walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude ax with heavéd stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 


Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 


There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 
While the bee with honeyed thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
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And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my laid. 


eeacsag asa Aa RAR nL re! SPORE! 


Sent by some ‘spirit to mortals ee 
Or th’ tise 

seu let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voiced quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 

Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 


TWENTY-THREE 


ON HIS HAVING ARRIVED AT THE AGE OF WV / 


by v/ 


How soon hath time, the subtle thief of youth, WA ag 
Stolen on his wing my three and twentieth year! ‘ \ os 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 

That I to manhood am argv so near; 


te ie 


John Milton 


And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timely-happy spirits indu’th. 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which time leads me, and the will of Heaven: 


yo? Allis. it Lhave grace to use it-se, 
As _ ever in my great Task-Master’s.eye. 


Ye 


$2 
mY, 
2 TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL, 
MAY, 1652 


Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast plowed, 
And on the neck of crownéd Fortune proud 

Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pursued, 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field, resounds thy praises loud, 

And Worcester’s laureate wreath; yet much remains 
To conquer still; peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war; new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 

Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 


. ON HIS BLINDNESS 
. \ ~ “When I consider how my light is spent, 


. Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, f} /2 a 


¢ 
\% © And that one talent which is death to hide 
<Y  . Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
~ \  * To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
: ‘ My true account, lest He returning chide— 
~ Doth God exact day-labor, light denied, 

I fondly ask.— But patience, to prevent 


ce murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 4 / he a 


— man’s work, or His own gifts; who best \ 
is mild yoke, they serve Him best.) His state 
Is Torr thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
The re who only s wa: psa 
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Edmund Waller (1605-1687) 
GO, LOVELY ROSE! 


‘Go, lovely Rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
' That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems 
to be. 5 


Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That, hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended 
died. 10 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired; 
- Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, | 
And not blush so to be admired. 15 


Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 


May read in thee— 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and 
fair! 20 


ON A GIRDLE a 


That which her slender waist confined 

Shall now my joyful temples bind; 

Nomonarch but would givehiscrown 

His arms might do what this has 
done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest 
sphere, 

The pale which held that lovely pes. 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 

Did all within this circle move! 


A narrow compass! and yet there 

Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s 
fair; 10 

Give me but what this riband 
bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


‘\ y Ture AGE oF CLASSICISM 
A . / John Dryden (1631-1700) 


DL A * 
rly 
. ay SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY yy 
{ J a ; D ‘fhe 
PR dy / : t pe 
4) Si From harmony, from heavenly harmony RR ww wee 
ho U/ This universal frame began; " ed allt? Af 
SOR) When Nature underneath a heap Ve bv 04 
ee Of jarring atoms lay, e WW 
And could not heave her head, 5 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise, ye more than dead. ul fs 
Then cold and hot and moist and dry7 iia oA Chee "§ 20 
In order to their stations leap, i ILA 
And music’s power obey. a. A 10 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began; 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, pie 
The diapason closing full in man. wy, 
PN a4 guar 5 ait pete 2 Ua te 


What passion 2 a music raise and quell? 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound; 20 
Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. / 
' What passion cannot music raise and quell? es. } 
ay ¢ 3 6 ‘4 i 
_.» The trumpet’s loud clangor) 96 
Agy\ _ Excites us to arms, 
\ With shrill notes, ofvanger 
Fs And mortal alarins. 
JN The double double double feat: 
» Of the thundering drum 80 
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Cries: ‘‘Hark! the foes come; 
Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat!” 


4 
The soft complaining flute 

In dying notes discovers 

The woes of hopeless lovers, 
Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 


5 
Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains and height of passion 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 


6 


But oh! what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 


7 : J 
Orpheus. could lead the savage race, , a’ 
And trees unrooted left their place, ~ a) 
Sequacious of the lyre; 4 ,)/ 
But bright Cecilia/raised the wonder higher. 
When to her organ vocal breath was given, 
An angel heard, and straight appeared — 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 


Grand Chorus 


As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, , 

And sung the great Creator’s praise Ag 
To all the blest above; An Oe 

_So when the last and dreadful hour .}(\\ 

This crumbling pageant shall devour, o 

The trumpet shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Music shall untune the sky. 


nom SN ROD 
KA Rist“ 


John Dryden 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST; OR, THE POWER OF 


MUSIC py 


’*Twas at the royal feast for Persia won!” wo 
By Philip’s warlike son. a 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 
His valiant peers were placed around; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound 
(So should desert in arms be crowned). 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Chorus 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
- None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
_None but the brave deserves the fair. 


2 


Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touched the lyre; 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above 

(Such is the power of mighty love). 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god; 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed; 

And while he sought her snowy breast, 
Then round her slender waist he curled, 


4 b- 


a 
. 


And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 


The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 
“A present deity,’ they shout around; 
“A present deity,” the vaulted roofs rebound. 
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With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, - _ 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


Chorus 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


3 
The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young; 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face. 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Chorus 


Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


4 
Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain; 

Fought all his battles o’er again; 
And thrice he routed’ all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And while he heaven and earth defied, 

Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 

He chose a mournful Muse, 


John Dryden ; ter 


Soft pity to infuse; 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood; 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed; 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his altered soul 
‘The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


Chorus 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below: 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


5 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree; 
’T was but a kindred-sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honor but an empty bubble; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying; 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying; 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
_ Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
' Sighed and looked, and sighed again; 
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At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 


Chorus 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again; 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 


6 


Now strike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head; 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise; 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
_Behold a ghastly band; 
-Each a y torch in his-handT 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that i in battle were slain, 
“And unburied remain— re 
‘Inglorious on the plain; 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud with a furious joy; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another eH 


Chorus 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 


LINES PRINTED UNDER THE ES A PORTRAIT 


John Dryden 


Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 


7 
Thus long ago, 


Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, - 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 


With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 


Let old Timotheus yield the prize 
Or both divide the crown: 

He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 


Grand Chorus 


At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 


With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 


Let old Timotheus yield pee prize, 

_-Or both-divide the cr 

He raised_a mortal to the _ skies; 
“She drew an angel down. 


AY OF MILTON 


A Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
_,)Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 


nN \ WS The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 2 


* 


\ The next in majesty, in both the last; 
‘~The force of nature could no farther go; 


xX - To make a third she joined the former two. 
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» | : v/ ’ THE RAPE OF THE LOCK ~ ny Yai 
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I sing —This verse to Cary , Muse! is due; , 
This, e’en Belinda may vouchsafe to view; 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 
If she inspire, and he approve, my lays. 

Say what strange motive, Goddess! could compel 
A well-bred lord t’ assault ‘a gentle belle?*°*)*%) )° 
Oh, say. what stranger cause, yet unexplored, — 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? 
In tasks so bold, can little men engage, 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage? 

ool through white curtains shot a tim’rous ray, 
And ope’d those eyes that must eclipse the day; 
_Now lap dogs give themselves the rousing shake, 

And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake; 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knocked the ground, 

And the pressed watch returned a silver sound 

Belinda still her downy pillow pressed, 

Her guardian sylph prolonged the balmy rest: 

*"T was he had summoned to her silent bed 

The morning-dream that hovered o’er her head; » ~~ 

A youth more glittering than a pirthcnight beau 

(That e’en in slumber caused her cheek to glow) 

Seemed to her ear his winning lips to lay, 

And thus in whispers said, or seemed to say: 
‘Fairest of mortals, thou distinguished care 

Of thousand bright inhabitants of air! 


If e’er one vision touched thy infant- thought, 


Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught; 
»OL.airy ‘elves by moonlight shadows seen, 

* The silver token, and the circled green, 

Or virgins visited by angel powers, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly flowers; 
‘Hear and believe! thy own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learnéd pride concealed, 

To maids alone and children are revealed; 

What though no credit doubting wits may give? © 


Alexander Pope. 
The fair and innocent shall still believe. 

Know, then, unnumbered spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower sky; 


t 


These, though unseen, are ever on the wing,, |. Di 


A" 


Hang o’er the bok; and hover round the ring! tae ae Ty 


Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 

And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclosed in woman’s beauteous mold; 

Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 

‘From earthly vehicles to these of air. 

Think not, when woman’s transient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead; 

Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And though she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. 

Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 

And love of émbre, after death survive. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their, first elements their souls retire; _ 

The sprités of fiery termagants’ in flame 

Mount up, and take a salamander’s name. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 

The graver prude sinks downward to a gnome, 

In search of mischief still on earth to roam. 

The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 
‘‘Know further yet, whoever fair and chaste, 

Rejects mankind, is by some sylph embraced; 

For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 

Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 

What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades, 

Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring spark, 

' The glance by day, the whisper in the dark, 

When kind occasion prompts their warm desires, 

When music softens, and when dancing fires? 

’Tis but their sylph, the wise celestials know, 

Though honor is the word with men below. 


“Some nymphs there are, too conscious of their face, 


For life predestined to the gnomes’ embrace. 
These swell their prospects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are disdained and love denied; 
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Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 
While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping train, 
And garters, stars, and coronets appear, . 
And in soft sounds, ‘Your Grace,’ salutes their ear. 
’T is these that early taint the female soul, 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infant cheeks a bidden blush to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 
“‘Oft, when the world imagine women stray, 
The sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way, 
Through all the. giddy circle they pursue, 
And old inipertinence expel by new. 
What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man’s treat, but for another’s ball? 
When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand, 
If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand? 
With varying vanities, from every part, 
They shift the > trioving toyshép of their heart; 
Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword-knots strive, 
Beaux banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive 
This erring mortals levity may call; 
Oh, blind,to, truth! the sylphs contrive it all. 
“Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 
A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. ete 
Late, as I ranged the crystal wilds of airy, tune fan. 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star “*~ ea ine 
I saw, alas! some dread event impend, 
Ere to the main this morning sun descend, 
But Heaven reveals not what, or how, or where. 
Warned by the sylph, oh pious maid, beware! 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can; 
Beware of all, but most beware of oe 
He said; when Shock,’ who thought she slept tdo long, 
Leaped up, and waked his mistress with his tongue. 
‘Twas then, Belinda, if report, say true, »», 
Thy eyes first opened on a billét-doux; 
Wounds, charms, and ardors were no sooner read, 
But all the vision vanished from thy head. 
And now, unveiled, the toilet stands Gispiayed 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores; 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears, 
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.sTo that she bends, to that her eyes she rears; 
h’ inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 


wi pir Seraunboned treasures ope at once, and here 


The various offerings_of the world appear; 7 
From each she dicely culls with curious ‘bit, 7 
And decks the saith with the glittering spoil. 
This casket india's glowing gems unlocks, ' 

And all Arabia “breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant cate 
Transformed to combs, the speckled, and he white. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, ,, , 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux.d% > *" 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy sylphs surround their darling care, 
These set the head, and those divide the hair, 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown; 
And Betty’s praised for labors not her own. 


Canto II 


Not with more glories in the ethereal plain, 
The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 4 4 
Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 


Fair nymphs, and well-dressed youths around her shone, 


But every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a spritely mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those; 
Favors to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. ; 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike) © 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide; 
Tf to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. | 
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This nymph, to “the destruction of ianidind® . 
Nourished two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 
Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 


_, And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
Tg cil 


Rp 
ee 


WithVhairy springes, we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey, 
Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, ed 
nage draws-us with a single hair. = py bc" 
nae atORs Baron the bright locks admired; 

a me he wished, and to the prize aspired 
Resolved to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to ravish, or by fraud betray; 
For when success a lover’s toil attends, 
Few ask, if fraud or force attained his ends. 

For this, ere Phoebus rose, he had implored 
Propitious Heaven, and every power adored, 
But chiefly Love—to Love an altar built, 
Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves; 
And all the trophies of his abies loves. 
With tender weet device Si: ghts t 
And breathes three Waite Ss meee i he fire. 
Then prostrate falls and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize; 
The powers gave ear, and granted half his prayer, 
The rest, the winds dispersed in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 
The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides, * 
While melting music steals upon the sky, & Teo 
And softened sounds along the waters die; j ek uv 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs met EWS ot 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay.— 
All but the sylph—with careful thoughts oppressed,— 
The impending woe sat hea is breast-— 
He summons straight his deed rise "ai ieee ia wy )W 
The ‘etd squadrons round the sails repair; \)\ , yh 
Soft o’er the shrouds aérial whispers breathe, \ 
That seemed*but zephyrs to the.train beneath. ° ( 
Some to the sun their insect wings unfold, \ Nee 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 


~ 


Alexander Pope 


Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light, 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipped in the richest tincture of the skies, 
Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 
‘While every beam new transient colors flings, 


Colors that change whene’er they wave their wings. 


Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 
Superior by the head, was Ariel placed;, ., pp 
His purplé Bee ‘opening iihe 1 Sena 
He raised his azure wand, and thus begun: 
“Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give ear! 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear! 
Ye know the spheres and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to the aérial kind. 
Some in the fields of purest ether play, 
And bask and whiten in the blaze,of day., 
Some guide the course of wandéring“orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky. 
Some less refined, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 
Or o’er the glebe distill the kindly rain. 
Others on earth, o’er human race preside, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide; 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the British throne. _, 
“Our humbler province is to tend the’ fair, ~~ ~ 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care; 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale; 
To draw fresh colors from the vernal flowers; 
.To steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 


A brighter wash; to curl their waving. hairs, wn / 


Assist their blushes, and inspire their airss? 
Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 

“This day black omens threat the brightest fair, 
That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care; 
Some dire disaster, or by force or sleight; 


But what, or where, the fates have wrapped in night. 
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Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw; 

Or stain her honor, or her. new brocade; 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 

Or whether Heaven has doomed that Shock must fall. 
Haste, then, ye spirits! t char gee 

The fluttering fan be 2phitettae Care!) Yor ana 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favorite lock: 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 


“To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, ple 
We trust th’ important charge, the petticoat. 
Oft have we known that SeRTOLA fence 4 Fall, 
Though stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs of whale;. 
Form a strong line about the silver bound, 
And guard the wide circumference around. 
“Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 
Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins; 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye; 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogged he beats his silken wings in vain; 
Or alum styptics with contracting “power, { y! + 
Shrink his thin essence like a iveléed’ we’ G 
Or, as Ixion fixed, the wretch shall f eal VU teas hk ¥ 
The giddy motion of the whirling’ ian z* aig ( : 
In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 
And tremble at the sea that froths below!” 
He spoke ; ie spirits from the sails descend; 
Some, tp , around the nymph extend, 
Some thrid the a ringlets of her hair; 
Some hang es the pendants of her ear; 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, . y 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. ae 


Canto III We seep 

Close by those meads, forever crowned with flowers, Se, Vee 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, oD \ Ai, 
There stands a structure, of majestic frame, is 
dow t Rw er “ 
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Which from the neighboring Hampton takes its name. 
Here ,Britain’s statesmen oft the ti foredoom 

Of fanign feptats and of nymphs at home; z ; " 
Here thou, great Anna! whom thfeerealins’ obey Tad OTs" 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes eet 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort. 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In various talk th’ instructive hours they passed, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last; 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At every word a reputation dies. 


Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 
ith singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 


n ining fr day, ee 
The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray; ~~ p. ee “F 
The hungry judges soon the sentence,sign,, , Sat art ak 
And wretches hang that juryiien™ may ding; Pee 


The merchant from th’ Exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labors of the toilet cease. 

elinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 

Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 

At ombre singly to decide their doom; 

And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 
traight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the sacred nine. \ 


\ Descend, and sit on each important card: \ 
irst Ariel perched upon a Matadore, a 
hen each according to the rank they bore; j 
For sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 


Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. pV" 


Behold, four Kings, in majesty revered, 
With hoary whiskers and a forky beard; 
And four fair Queens whose hands sustain a flower, 
The expressive emblem of their softer power; 
Four Knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand; 
And particolored troops, a shining train, _ 4 
Draw forthto combat on the velvet plain. 
The skillful nymph reviews her force with care; 
“Let Spades be trumps!’’ she said,.and trumps they were. 


Soon as she spreads her hand, th’ aérial guard \ yh 
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Now moved to war her sable Matadores, 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 

Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board. 

As many more Manillio forced to_yield, + 

And aonched a victor from the verdan 57 me 

Him Basto followed, but his fate more hard 

Gained but one trump and one plebeian card. 

With his broad saber next, a chief in years, 

The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed 

The rest, his many-colored robe concealed. 
we rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 
/Broves the just victim of his royal rage. 


oa/\ YE’en mighty’Pam, that Kings and Queens o’erthrew, 
4° And mowed down armies in the fights of Loo, 


Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguished by the victor Spade! 
Thus tar both armits to Beings yield; 
Now t e Baron fate inclines the field. 
His warlike Amazon her host invades, 
The imperial consort of the crown of Spades, 
The Club’s black tyrant first her victim died, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barbarous pride. 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only grasps the globe? 
The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; 
Th’ embroidered King who shows but half his face, 
And his refulgent Queen, with powers combined, 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 
Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strew the level green. 
Thus when dispersed a routed army runs, 
Of Asia’s troops, and Afric’s sable sons, 
With like confusion different nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye, 
The pierced battalions disunited fall, 
In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 
The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh shameful chance!) the Queen of Hearts. 
At this the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 
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A tiv paleness spreads o’er all her look; ae 
e sees, and trembles at th’ appro hin en le Fe 
Just in the jaws of ruin, and colitte ee ay seed oe reba < Mifen 
And now (as oft in some Hicboripersd state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate— 
An Ace of Hearts steps forth; the King unseen 95 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive Queen; 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 
The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. . 100 
Oh thoughtless mortals, ever blind to fate, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate! 
Sudden these honors shall be snatched away, 
And cursed f this victorious day. 
or lo! tid boast with 1 Cups’ and spoons is crowned, 105 
he berries crackl,“and fie il-t mill turns round; paste en 
On shining altars of Japan they raise—» po" eet oO me 
he silver lamp; the fiery spirits ea PRT Ag ae 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China’s earth receives the smoking tide; 110 
At once they gratify their scent and taste, 
nd frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
traight hover round the fair her airy band; 
ome, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned, re 
Some o’er her lap their careful plumes displayed, 115 
rembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
offee (which makes the politician wise, 
/And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 
Sent up in vapors to the Baron’s brain 
New stratagems the radiant lock to gain. : 120 
/ Ah cease, rash youth! desist ere ’tis too late, 
Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla’s fate! 
Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 
She dearly pays for Nisus’ injured hair! 
But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 125 
How soon Hey find fit instruments of ill! 
Just then Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edge weapon from her shining case— 
So ladies in romance assist their knight, 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 130 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
. The little engine on his fingers’ ends; 
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This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, 


‘As o’er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 


Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings by turns blow back the hair; 

And thrice they twitched the diamond in her ear; 

Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew near. 

Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 

The close recesses of the virgin’s thought; 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclined, 

He watched th’ ideas rising in her mind, 

Sudden he viewed, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

Amazed, confused, he found his power expired, ' 

Resigned to fate, and with a sigh ee ae 
The peer now spreads the glitt’ringTorfex while, 

T’ inclose the lock; now joins it, to divide. 

E’en then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interposed; 


%\ , Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain, 
~ But airy substance soon unites again) 


The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, forever, and forever! 
Then flashed the living lightning from her eyes, 


And. screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. (nt? 


Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, o 
When Qusbands _Ar when \lap-dogs breathe their last; 
Or wher “China vessels} fallen from high, 
In glittering dust~and painted fragments lie! 
“Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine,” 
The victor cried; “the glorious prize is mine! 
While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach and six the British fair, 
As long as Atalantis shall be read, 
Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed, 
While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 
When numerous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 


While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, OQ) 


So long my honor, name, and praise shall live! ?’~ ~~ 
What time would spare, from steel receives its’ date 

And monuments, like men, submit to fate! 

Steel could the labor of the gods destroy, 

And strike to dust th’ imperial towers of Troy; - 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
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And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hairs should feel 
The conquering force of unresisted steel? 


Canto IV 


But anxious cares the pensive nymph oppressed, 
And secret passions labored in her breast. 
Not youthful kings in battle seized alive, 
Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 
Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss, 
Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinned awry, 
E’er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou, sad virgin! for thy ravished hair. 
For, ee sad moment, when the sylphs withdrew, 
whee Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 
fe ack, melancholy sprite, 
As ever  sullied the fair face of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 7 /_’ 
Repaired to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapor reached the dismal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto, sheltered close from air, 
And screened in shades from day’ s detested glare, 
She sighs forever on her pensiye bed, — 
Pain at her side, and Mégrimdt her head. 
Two handmaids wait the throne; alike in place, 
But differing far in figure and in face. 
Here stood Ill-nature like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed; 
With store of prayers, for mornings, nights, and noons, 
Her hand is filled; her bosom with lampoons.«’ 
There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen: 
Practiced to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 
m the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapped in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 
‘he fair ones feel such maladies as these, 
en each new nightdress gives a new disease. 
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A constant vapor o’er the palace flies; 
Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise; 
Dreadful, as hermits’ dreams in haunted shades, 
Or bright, as visions of expiring maids. 

Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires, 
Pale specters, gaping tombs, and purple fires; 
Now lakes of liquid gold, elysian. scenes, 

And crystal domes, and angels in machines. 

Unnumbered throngs on every side are seen, 
Of bodies changed to various forms by Spleen. 
Here living teapots stand, one arm held out, 
One bent Ue ts the mene this, and that the spout; 
A a4 there, ‘like Homer’s tripod, walks; 

Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks 3, 


Safe passed the gnome through this fantastic band Nf 


PAA 


A branch of healing Spleehwort ‘Wn his hand. ae 22 


Then thus addressed the power: ‘‘ Hail, wayward’ queen! 

Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen; 

Parent of vapors and of female wit, 

Who give th’ hysteric or poetic fit, 

On various tempers act by various ways, 

Make some take physic, others scribble plays; 

Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 

And send the godly in a pet to pray. 

A nymph there is that all thy power disdains, 

And thousands more in equal mirth maintains. 

But oh! if e’er thy gnome could spoil a grace, 

Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face, 

Like citron-waters matrons’ cheeks inflame, 

Or change complexions at a losing game; 

If e’er with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 

Or caused suspicion when no soul was rude, 

Or discomposed the head-dress of a prude, 

Or e’er to costive lap dog gave disease, 

Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease; 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, 

That single act gives half the world the spleen.”’ 
The goddess with a discontented air 

Seems to reject’ him, though she grants his prayer 

A wondrous bag with both her hands she binds, 

Like that where once Ulysses held the winds; 

There she collects the force of female lungs. 
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Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues. | 
A vial next she fills with fainting fears, 85 
Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
= gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
preads his black wings, and slowly mounts,to day. 
47° Stink ‘in’ Thalestris” Sains phd pooatt He partion ar | 
Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound. 90 
Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 
And all the furies issued at the vent. 
Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 
And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 
““O wretched maid!” she spread her hands, and cried, 95 
(While Hampton’s echoes, ‘‘ Wretched maid!” replied) 
/‘Was it for this you took such constant caré\ o/s" Life: Lote 
|The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare? Fae SOI | 
4 For this your locks in paper durance bound? \,' Ate 
/ For this with torturing irons wreathed around? bl 100 Loe 
{ For this with fillets strained your tender head, ) 
‘And bravely bore the double loads of lead be) 
Gods! shall the ravisher display your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies stare! 
Honor forbid! at whose unrivaled shrine 105 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. - 
Methinks already I your tears survey, 
Already hear the horrid things they say, 
Already see you a degraded toast, 
And all your honor in a whisper lost! cae 
How shall I, then, your helpless fame defend? ; 
’T will then be infamy to seem your friend! de 
And shall this prize, th’ inestimable prize, 
Exposed through crystal to the, gazing eyes, a fey ee 
And heightened by the diamond’s circling rays, ‘ : er fi 
On that rapacious hand forever blaze? 
Sooner shall grass in Hyde Park Circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow; 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fall, ; 
Men, monkeys, lap dogs, parrots, perish all!” 120 
She said; then raging to Sir ‘Plume repairs, . 
And bids her beau demand the precious hairs. . 
(Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 
With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 125 
He first the snuff-box opened, then the case, 
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And thus broke out —‘‘ My lord, why, what the devil? 

Zounds! damn the lock! fore Gad, you must be civil! 

Plague on’t! ’tis past a jest nay prithee, pox! 

Give her the hair’ —he spoke, and rapped his box. 

“Tt grieves me much,” replied the peer again, 

‘“‘Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain. 

But by this lock, this sacred lock, I swear, 

(Which never more shall join its parted hair; 

Which never more its honors shall renew, 

Clipped from the lovely head where late it grew) 

That while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall forever wear.” 

He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 

The long-contended honors of her head. 
But Umbriel, hateful gnome! forbears not so; Cae yo 

He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow. 4 ~/) + ~ 


, bh“ 
“~ 


Then see! the nymph in beauteous grief Appears, © ~ 

Her eyes half languishing, half drowned in tears; 

On her heaved bosom hung her drooping head, 

Which, with a sigh, she raised; and thus she said: 
“Forever cursed be this detested day, 

Which snatched my best, my favorite curl away! 

Happy! ah, ten times happy had I been, 

If Hampton Court these eyes had never seen! 

Yet am not I the first mistaken maid, 

By love of Courts to numerous ills betrayed. 

Oh, had I rather unadmired remained 

In some lone isle or distant Northern land; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 

Where none learn ombre, none e’er taste bohea! 

There kept my charms concealed from mortal eye, 

Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 

What moved my mind with youthful lords to roam? 

Oh, had I stayed, and said my prayers at home! 

’T was this, the morning omens seemed to tell, 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell; 

The tottering china shook without a wind, 

Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind! 

A sylph, too, warned me of the threats of, fate; 

In mystic visions, now believed’too late! ~ . 

See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs! 

My hands shall rend what ev’n thy rapine spares; 

These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 
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Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck; 170 
The sister lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its own; 

Uncurled it hangs, the fatal shears demands, 

And tempts once more, thy sacrilegious hands. 

Oh ‘hadst thou, cruel! been content to seize 175 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these!” 


Canto V 

She said; the pitying audience melt in tears. 
But Fate and Jove had stopped the baron’s ears. 
In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 
Not half so fixed the Trojai€ould remain, 5 
While Anna begged and Dido raged in vain. 
Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan; 
Silence ensued, and thus the nymph began: 

“Say, why are beauties praised and honored most, 
The wise man’s passion, and the vain man’s toast? ia 
Why decked with all that land and sea afford, ; 
Why angels called, and angel-like adored? ‘ 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloved beaux, 
Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows? 
How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 16 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains; 
That men may say, when we the front-box grace: 
‘Behold the first in virtue as in face!’ 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, 
Charmed the smallpox, or chased old age away; 20 
Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares produce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 


gS. patch, nay ogle, might become a saint, 
“Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 


But since; alas! frail beauty must decay, a0 
Curled or uncurled, since locks will turn to gray; 

Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 

And she who scorns a man must die a maid; 

What then remains but well our power to use, 

And keep good humor still whate’er we lose? 30 
And trust me, dear! good humor can prevail, 
~ When airs, and flights, and.screams, and scolding fail. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.”’ 
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So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued; 

Belinda frowned, Thalestris called her prude. 

“To arms, to arms!” the fierce virago cries, 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side in parties, and begin th’ attack; 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack; 
Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confusedly rise, 

And bass and treble voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found, 
Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 
And heavenly breasts with human passions rage; 
’Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms; 

Jove’s thunder roars, heaven trembles all around, 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound; 
Earth shakes her nodding towers, the ground gives way, 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of: day! ; 

Triumphant Umbriel on a scon¢e’s height ~ 
Clapped his glad wings, and sate to view the fight. 
Propped on their bodkin spears, the sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 

While through the press enraged Thalestris flies, 
And scatters death around from both her eyes, 

A beau and witling perished in the throng, od 
One died in metaphor, and one in song. A 
“‘O cruel nymph! a living death I bear,’ 

Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast, 
‘Those eyes. are made so killing” —was his last... 
Thus on Maeander’s flowery margin lies : yw 
The expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 
Chloé stepped in and killed him with a frown; 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain, 

But, at her smile, the beau revived again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men’s wits against the lady’s hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

See, fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes; 
Nor feared the chief the unequal fight to try, 
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Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold lord with manly strength endued, . 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued; 80 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw; 
The gnomes direct, to every atom just, 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. 
Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’erflows, 85 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. Pree 
“Now meet thy fate,” incensed Belinda cried, 7 2 u~/ 74 AA 
And drew a deadly sande from her side. ' 
(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 
Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck, 00 
In three seal-rings; which after, melted down, © 
Formed a vast buckle for his widow’s gown; 
Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew. 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew; 
Then in a. bodkin graced her mother’s hairs, j 98 
Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 
“Boast not my fall,’ he cried, ‘insulting foe! 
Thou by some other shalt be laid as low, 
Nor think to die dejects my lofty mind; 
All that I dread is leaving you behind! | 100 
Rather than so, ah, let me still survive, 
And burn in Cupid’s flames— but burn alive.” 
“Restore the lock!”’ she cries; and all around 
“Restore the lock!’”’ the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain i) a08 
Roared for the handkerchief that caused his pain. 
But see how oft ambitious aims are crossed, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost! 
The lock, obtained with guilt and kept with pain, 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain; 110 
With such a prize no mortal must be blessed, 
So Heaven decrees! with Heaven who can contest? 
Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 
Since all things lost on earth are treasured there. 
There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 115 
And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases. 
There broken vows and death-bed alms are found, 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of ribband bound, 
The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s prayers, 
The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 120 
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Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, t yin 
‘ Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry.,.°© > ~~ 2 
But trust the Muse—she saw it upward rise, 
“*} Though marked by none but quick, poetic eyes 
rv s (So Rome’s great founder to the heavens withdrew, 
* To Proculus alone confessed in view); 
) A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 
AN A Sard And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 
The heavens bespangling with disheveled light. 
_ The sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 


And pleased pursue its progress through the skies. UY ‘ewe uf ¥ 
This the beau monde shall from the Mall surveys, , ~a-a-hitig 
And hail with music its propitious ray, UXee Tix 


This the blest lover shall for Venus take; 
And send, /YOWS, from Rosamonda’s lake. 
This Partri ie ‘soon shall view in cloudless skies, 
When next he looks through Galileo's eyese 
And hence the egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. 
Then cease, bright nymph, to mourn thy ravished hair, 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere! 
Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 
Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost. 
For, after all the murders of your eye, 
When, after millions slain, yourself shall die; 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all those tresses shall be laid in dust, 
This lock the muse shall consecrate to fame, 
And ’midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 


SHORT PASSAGES FROM POPE’S POEMS 


An Essay on Man 
(Epistle I, lines 9-16) 


Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield; 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 
Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise; 


Alexander Pope 


- 


Laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 
_ But vindicate the ways of God to man. 


(Epistle I, lines 95-96) 


173 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast:~y y wu Vr. ys ane 


Ma “never is,but always to be blessed.” A 


(Epistle I, lines 289-204) 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee; \/ — 
All chance, direction which thou canst not/See; 
All discord, harmony not understood: 
All partial evil, universal good; 
And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s ‘spite, 
One truth is clear: Whatever is, is right. 
(Epistle II, lines 1-2) 
Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, > 
The proper study of mankind is man. “V * MIA, 
(Epistle II, lines 217-220) = 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, / 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


(Epistle IV, lines 193-194) 


Honor and shame from no condition rise: 
Act well your part; there all the honor lies. 


An Essay ON CRITICISM 


(Lines 201-204) 
Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
‘Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

(Lines 215-218) 
A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; -) 
There, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 


(Lines 297-302) 


True wit is nature to advantage dressed; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed; 
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Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit. 


(Lines 333-336) 
In words; as fashions, the same rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old, 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, — 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

(Lines 362-373) 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar; 
When Ajax strives some rock’s ‘vast weight to throw, 
The line,‘ too, labors, and the words move slow; 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 


(Lines 524-525) 


Good nature and good sense must ever join; . “feuds ' or { 
To efr is human, to forgive, divine. a aaah A 
é 2 b 
(Line 625) \ 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. ° Us 
Pgh 
Joseph Addison (1672-1719) oo iv ». yJ 

NS 

COVERLEY HALL aa ty 


Having often received an invitation from my friend Sir Roger de 


Coverley to pass away a month with him in the country, I last week 
accompanied him thither, and am settled with him for some time at 


his 


country house, where I intend to form several of my ensuing s - 


5 lations. Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted with my hum ts 
me rise and go to bed when I please, dine at his own table or in my cham- 


Joseph Addison rs 


ber as I think fit, sit still and say nothing without bidding me be merry. 

_ When the gentlemen of the country come to see him, he only shows me 
at a distance; as I have been walking in his fields I have observed them 
stealing a sight of me over an hedge, and have heard the knight desiring 
them not to let me see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, because it consists of 
sober and staid persons; for as the knight is the best master in the world, 
he seldom changes his servants; and as he is beloved by all about him, 
his servants never care for leaving him; by this means his domestics are 
all in year, grown old with their master. You would take his 
valet Hides e for his brother; his butler is gray-headed, his groom is 
one of the gravest men that I have ever seen, and his coachman has the 
looks of a privy counselor. You see the goodness of the master even in 
the old house-dog, and in a gray pad that is kept in the stable with great 
“care and tenderness out of regard to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure the joy that 
appeared in the countenances of these ancient domestics upon my friend’s 
arrival at his country seat. Some of them could not refrain from tears 
at the sight of their old master; every one of them pressed forward to 
do something for him, and seemed discouraged if they were not employed: 
At the same time the good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 
the master of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own affairs 
with several kind questions relating to themselves. This humanity and 
good nature engages everybody to him, so that when he is pleasant upon 
any of them, all his family are in good humor, and none so much as the 
person whom he diverts himself with; on the contrary, if he coughs, or 

' betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe 
a secret concern in the looks of all his servants. aa 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular care of his butler, 
who is a very prudent man, and, as well as the rest of his fellow-servants, 

_ wonderfully desirous of pleasing me, because they have often heard their 
master talk of me as of his particular friend. 

My chief companion when Sir Roger is diverting himself in the woods 
or the fields, is a very venerable man, who is ever with Sir Roger, and has 
lived at his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. This 

gentleman is a person of good sense and some learning, of a very regular 

_ life and obliging conversation; he heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows 
that he is very much in the old knight ’s esteem, so that he lives in the 
family rather as a relation than a dependent. , 

‘I have observed in several of my papers, that my friend Sir Roger, amidst 
all his good qualities, is something of a humorist; and that his virtues, as 
well as imperfections, are as it were tinged by a certain extravagance, 
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which makes them particularly his, and distinguishes them from those 
of other men. This cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent in . 
itself, so it renders his conversation highly agreeable, and more delightful 
than the same degree of sense and virtue would appear in their com- 
mon and ordinary colors. As I was walking with him last night, he asked 
me how I liked the good man whom I have just now mentioned, and 


- without staying for my answer, told me, that he was afraid of being 
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insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table; for which reason he 
desired a particular friend of his at the university to find him out a clergy- 
man rather of plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a clear 
voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a man that understood a little 
of backgammon. ‘My friend,” says Sir Roger, “found me out this 
gentleman, who, besides the endowments required of him, is, they tell me, 
a good scholar, though he does not show it. I have given him the par- 
sonage of the parish; and because I know his value have settled upon him 
a good annuity during his life. If he outlives me, he shall find that he was 
higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been 
with me thirty years; and though he does not know I have taken notice of 
it, has never in all that time asked anything of me for himself, though 
he is every day soliciting me for something in behalf of one or other of 
my tenants-his parishioners. ‘There has not been a lawsuit in the parish 
since he has lived among them; if any dispute arises, they apply themselves 
to him for the decision; if they do not acquiesce in his judgment, which 
I think never happened above once or twice at most, they appeal to me. 
At his first settling with me, I made him a present of all the good sermons 
which have been printed in English, and only begged of him that every 
Sunday he would pronounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly, 
he has digested them into such a series, that they follow one another 
naturally, and make a continued system of practical divinity.” 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gentleman we were talk- 
ing of came up to us; and upon the knight’s asking him who preached 
tomorrow (for it was Saturday night) told us, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
in the morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then showed us his 
list of preachers for the whole year, where I saw with a great deal of 
pleasure Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. 
Calamy, with several living authors who have published discourses of 
practical divinity. I no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend’s insisting upon the qualifications 
of a good aspect and a clear voice; for I was so charmed with the grace- 
fulness of his figure and delivery,-as well as with the discourses he 
pronounced, that I think I never passed any time more to my satisfac- 
tion. A sermon repeated after this manner is like the composition: of 
a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. © aR 
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I could heartily wish that more of our country clergy would follow 
this example, and instead of wasting their spirits in laborious composi- 
tions of their own, would endeavor after a handsome elocution, and all 
those other talents that are proper to enforce what has been penned by 
greater masters. This would not only be more easy to themselves, but 
more edifying to the people. 


A SUNDAY WITH SIR ROGER 


I am always very well pleased with a country Sunday; and think, 
if keeping holy the seventh day had been only a human institution, it would 
have been the best method that could have been thought of for the polishing 
and civilizing of mankind. It is certain the country people would soon 
degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians were there not such 
frequent returns of a stated time, in which the whole village meet together 
with their best faces, and in their cleanliest dress, to converse with one 
another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties explained to them, 
and join together in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears 
away the rust of the whole week, not only as it refreshes in their minds 
the notions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon appearing in 
their most agreeable forms, and exerting all such qualities as are apt to 
give them a figure in the eye of the village. A country fellow distin- 
guishes himself as much in the churchyard, as a citizen does upon the 
Change, the whole parish politics being generally discussed in that place 
either after sermon or before the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has beautified the 
inside of his church with several texts of his own choosing; he has like- 
wise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion table 
at his own expense. He has often told me that at his coming to his 
estate he found his parishioners very irregular; and that, in order to 
make them kneel and-join in the responses, he gave every one of them 

a hassock and a Common Prayer Book; and at the same time employed 
an itinerant singing-master, who goes about the country for that pur- 
pose, to instruct them rightly in the tunes of the Psalms, upon which 
they now very much value themselves, and indeed outdo most of the 
country churches that I have ever heard. ae 
As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he keeps them 
in very good order, and will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; 
for if by chance he has been surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon 
recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, and if he sees 
“ anybody else nodding, either wakes them himself, or sends his servant 
to them. Several other of the old knight’s particularities break out upon 
‘these occasions: sometimes he will be lengthening out a verse in the 
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singing Psalms, half a miriute after the rest of the congregation have 
done with it; sometimes, when he is pleased with the matter of his devo- 
tion, he pronounces ‘‘Amen” three or four times to the same prayer; 
and sometimes stands up when everybody else is upon their knees, to 
count the congregation, or see if any of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old friend, in the 
midst of the service, calling out to one John Matthews to mind what he 
was about, and not disturb the congregation. This John Matthews it 
seems is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at that time was kick- 
ing his heels for his diversion. This authority of the knight, though 
exerted in that odd manner which accompanies him in all circumstances 
of life, has a very good effect upon the parish, who are not polite 
enough to see anything ridiculous in his behavior; besides that, the 


- general good sense and worthiness of his character makes his friends 
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observe these little singularities as foils that rather set off than blemish 
his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes to stir till Sir 
Roger is gone out of the church. The knight walks down from his seat 
in the chancel between a double row of his tenants, that stand bowing 
to him on each side; and every now and then inquires how such a one’s wife, 
or mother, or son, or father do, whom he does not see at church; which 
is understood as a secret reprimand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechising day, when 
Sir Roger has been pleased with a boy that answers well, he has ordered 
a Bible to be given him next day for his encouragement; and sometimes 
accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger has 
likewise added five pounds a year to the clerk’s place; and that he may 
encourage the young fellows to make themselves perfect in the church 
service, has promised upon the death of the present incumbent, who is 
very old, to bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his chaplain, and 
their mutual concurrence in doing good, 1s the more remarkable, because 
the very next village is famous for the differences and contentions that 
rise between the parson and the squire, who live in a perpetual state of 
war. The parson is always preaching at the squire, and the squire to be 
revenged on the parson never comes to church. The squire has made 
all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers; while the parson instructs them 
every Sunday in the dignity of his order, and insinuates to them in 
almost every sermon, that he is a better man'than his patron. In short, 
matters are come to such an extremity, that the squire has not said his 
prayers either in public or private this half year; and that the parson ~ 
threatens him, if he does not mend his manners, to pray for him in the 
face of the whole congregation. a ‘ 
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_Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the country, are very 
fatal to the ordinary people; who are so used to be dazzled with riches, 
that they pay as much deference to the understanding of a man of an 
estate, as of a man of learning; and are very hardly brought to regard any 
truth, how important soever it may be, that is preached to them, when 
they know there are several men of five hundred a year who do not 
believe it. . 


SIR ROGER AT THE PLAY 


My friend Sir Roger de Coverley, when we last met together at the 
_ Club, told me, that he had a great mind to see the new tragedy with 
‘me, assuring me at the same time, that he had not been at a play these 
twenty years. “The last I saw,” said Sir Roger, “‘was ‘The Committee,’ 
which I should not have gone to neither, had not I been told beforehand 
that it was a good Church-of-England comedy.”” He then proceeded to 
inquire of me who this Distressed Mother was; and upon hearing that she 
was Hector’s widow, he told me that her husband was a brave man, and 
that when he was a schoolboy he had read his life at the end of the dic- 
tionary. My friend asked me, in the next place, if there would not be 
some danger in coming home late, in case the Mohocks should be abroad. 
“T assure you,” says he, “I thought I had fallen into their hands last 
night; for I observed two or three lusty black men that followed me half- 
way up Fleet Street, and mended their pace behind me, in proportion as 
I put on to get away from them. You must know,” continued the knight 
with a smile, ‘‘I fancied they had a mind to hunt me; for I remember an 
honest gentleman in my neighborhood, who was served such a trick in 
King Charles II’s time; for which reason he has not ventured himself in 
town ever since. I might have shown them very good sport, had this been 
their design; for as I am an old fox-hunter, I should have turned and 
dodged, and have played them a thousand tricks they had never seen in 
. their lives before.” Sir Roger added, that.if these gentlemen had any 
‘such intention, they did not succeed very well in it; “for I threw them 
out,” says he, “at the end of Norfolk Street, where I doubled the corner, 
and got shelter in my lodgings before they could imagine what was become 
of me. However,” says the knight, ‘‘if Captain Sentry will make one 
with us tomorrow night, and if you will both of you call upon me about 
four o’clock, that we may be at the house before it is full, I will have 
my own coach in readiness to attend you, for John tells me he has got 
the fore-wheels mended.” 
The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at the appointed 


at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir Roger’s servants, 


hour, bid Sir Roger a nothing, for that he had put on the same sword | 
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and among the rest my old friend the butler, had, I found, provided . 
themselves with good oaken plants, to attend their master upon this 
occasion. When he had placed him in his coach, with myself at his left 
hand, the captain before him, and his butler at the head of his footmen in 
the rear, we convoyed him in safety to the playhouse, where, after having 
marched up the entry in good order, the captain and I went in with him 
and seated him betwixt us in the pit. As soon as the house was full, and 
the candles lighted, my old friend stood up and looked about him with that 
pleasure, which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels in itself, at 
the sight of a multitude of people who seem pleased with one another, 


~ and partake of the same common entertainment. I could not but fancy 
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to myself, as the old man stood up in the middle of the pit, that he made 
a very proper center to a tragic audience. nterin us, 
asses told_me, that he did not believe the King of France himself. 
had a better strut. Iwas indeed very attentive to my old friend’s remarks, 
because I looked upon them as a piece of natural criticism, and was well 
pleased to hear him at the conclusion of almost every scene, telling me 
that he could not imagine how the play would end. _ One while he appeared 
much concerned for Andromache; and a little while after as-much for 


“Hermione; and-wasextremély puzzled to think, what would become of 


Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate refusal to her lover’s 
importunities, he whispered me in the ear that he was sure she would 
never have him; to which he added, with a more than ordinary vehemence, 
“You can not imagine, sir, what it is to have to do with a widow.” Upon 
Pyrrhus his threatening afterwards to leave her, the knight shook his 
head, and muttered to himself, “Ay, do if you can.” This part dwelt so 
much upon my friend’s imagination, that at the close of the third act, as 
I was thinking of something else, he whispered in my ear, ‘‘ These widows, 
sir, are the most perverse creatures in the world. But pray,” says he, 
“you that are a critic, is this play according to your dramatic rules, as 
you call them? Should your people in tragedy always talk to be under- 
stood? Why, there is not a single sentence in this play that I do not 
know the meaning of.” 

The fourth act very luckily began before I had time to give the old 
gentleman an answer. ‘‘Well,” says the knight, sitting down with great 
satisfaction, ‘I suppose we are now to see Hector’s ghost.” He then 
renewed his attention, and, from time to time, fell a-praising the widow. 
He made, indeed, a little mistake as to one of her pages, whom at his 
first entering, he took for Astyanax; but he quickly set himself right in that 
particular, though, at the same time, he owned he should have been very 
glad to have seen the little boy, “‘ who,” says he, “must needs be a very 
fine child by the account that is given of him.”” Upon Hermione’s going - 
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off with a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap; to which | | 


Sir Roger added, “‘On my word, a notable young baggage!” 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stillness in the audience 
during the whole action, it was natural for them to take the opportunity 
of these intervals between the acts to express their opinion of the players 
and of their respective parts. Sir Roger hearing a cluster of them praise 
Orestes, struck in with them and told them that he thought his friend 
Pylades was a very sensible man; as they were afterwards applauding 
Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second time; “And let me tell you,” says he, 
“though he speaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiskers as well 
as any of them.” Captain Sentry seeing two or three wags who, sat 
near us, lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing lest 
they should smoke the knight, plucked him by the elbow, and whispered 
something in his ear, that lasted till the opening of the fifth act. The 
knight was wonderfully attentive to the account which Orestes gives of 
Pyrrhus his death, and at the conclusion of it, told me it was such a 
bloody piece of work, that he was glad it was not done upon the stage. 

‘Seeing afterwards Orestes in his raving fit, he grew more than ordi- 
mary serious, and took occasion to moralize (in his way) upon an evil 
conscience, adding, that Orestes, in his madness, looked as if he, saw 
something. 

As we were the first that came into the house, so we were the last 
that went out of it; being resolved to have a clear passage for our old 
friend, whom we did not care to venture among the jostling of the crowd. 
Sir Roger went out fully satisfied with his entertainment, and we guarded 
him to his lodgings in the same manner that we brought him to the play- 
house; being highly pleased, for my own part, not only with the per- 
formance of the excellent piece which had been presented, but with the 
satisfaction which it had given to the good old man. 


SIR ROGER’S DEATH 


We last night received a piece of ill news at our Club, which very 
sensibly afflicted every one of us. I question not but my readers them- 
selves will be troubled at the hearing of it. To keep them no longer in 
suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is dead. He departed this life at his 
house in the country, after a few weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport 
has a letter from one of his correspondents in those parts, that informs 
him the old man caught a cold at the county-sessions as he was very 
warmly promoting an address of his own penning, in which he succeeded 
according to his wishes. But this particular comes from a Whig justice 
of peace, who was always Sir Roger’s enemy and antagonist. I have 

letters both from the chaplain and Captain Sentry which mention nothing 
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of it, but are filled with many particulars to the honor of the good old 


’ 


man, I have likewise a letter from the butler who took so much care 
of me last summer when I was at the knight’s house. As my friend the © 

(3 butler mentions, in the simplicity of his heart, several circumstances the 
others have passed over in silence, I shall give my reader a copy of his 
letter, without any alteration or diminution. 


Honorep Sir,—Knowing that you was my old master’s good friend, I could 
not forbear sending you the melancholy news of his death, which has afflicted 
the whole country, as well as his poor servants, who loved him, I may say, better 
than we did our lives. I am afraid he caught his death the last county-sessions, 
where he would go to see justice done to a poor widow woman and her fatherless 
children that had been wronged by a neighboring gentleman; for you know, sir, 

my good master was always the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming home, 
; G) the first complaint he made was that he had lost his roast-beef stomach, not 
* being able to touch a sirloin, which was served up according to custom; and you 

know he used to take great delight init. From that time forward he grew worse 
and worse, but still kept a good heart to the last. Indeed we were once in great 
hopes of his recovery, upon a kind message that was sent him from the widow lady 
whom he had made love to the forty last years of his life; but this only proved a 
lightening before death. He has bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his love, 

a great pearl necklace and a couple of silver bracelets set with jewels, which 
belonged to my good old lady his mother; he has bequeathed the fine white gelding, 

_ that he used to ride a hunting upon, to his chaplain, because he thought he would 
@) be kind to him, and has left you all his books. He has, moreover, bequeathed to 
the chaplain a very pretty tenement with good lands about it. It being a very 
cold day when he made his will, he left for mourning, to every man in the parish, 

a great frieze-coat, and to every woman a black riding-hood. It was a most mov- 
ing sight to see him take leave of his poor servants, commending us all for our 
©) fidelity, whilst we were not able to speak a word for weeping. As we most of us are 
grown gray-headed in our dear master’s service, he has left us pensions and legacies, 
which we may live very comfortably upon the remaining part of our days. He 
has bequeathed a great deal more in charity, which is not yet come to my knowl- 
edge, and it is peremptorily said in the parish that he has left money to build a 
steeple to the church; for he was heard, to say some time ago, that if he lived two 
years longer, Coverley Church should have a steeple to it. The chaplain tells 
everybody that he made a very good end, and never speaks of him without tears. 

He was buried according to his own directions, among the family of the Coverleys, 

_,. on the left hand of his father Sir Arthur. The coffin was carried by six of his 
&) tenants, and the pall held up by six of the quorum. The whole parish followed 
the corpse with heavy hearts, and in their mourning suits, the men in frieze and 
the women in riding-hoods. Captain Sentry, my master’s nephew, has taken 
possession of the Hall House and the whole estate. When my old master saw him 

a little before his death, he shook him by the hand and wished him joy of the 
estate which was falling to him, desiring him only to make good use of it, and to 
pay the several legacies, and the gifts of charity which he told him he had left 

as quit-rents upon the estate. The captain truly seems a courteous man, though 
says but little. He makes much of those whom my master loved, and shows 
great kindness to the old house-dog, that you know my poor master was so fond 

@) of. “It would have gone to your heart to have heard the moans.the dumb creature 
_ made on the day of my master’s death. He has never joyed himself since; no more 
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has any of us. ’T was the melancholiest day for the poor people that ever happened 
in Worcestershire. This being all from, honored sir, = 


Your most sorrowful servant, 
Epwarp Biscuit. 


P. S.— My master desired, some weeks before he died, that a book which comes 
up to you by the carrier should be given to Sir Andrew Freeport, in his name. 


This letter, notwithstanding the poor butler’s manner of writing it, 
‘gave us such an idea of our good old friend that upon the reading of it 
there was not a dry eye in the Club. Sir Andrew, opening the book, 
found it to be a collection of Acts of Parliament. There was in particular 
the Act of Uniformity, with some passages in it marked by Sir Roger’s 
own hand. Sir Andrew found that they related to two or three points, 
which he had disputed with Sir Roger the last time he appeared at the 
Club. Sir Andrew, who would have been merry at such an incident on 
another occasion, at the sight of the old man’s handwriting burst into 
tears and put the book into hig pocket. Captain Sentry informs me, 
that the knight has left rings and mourning for every one in the Club. 


THE VISION OF MIRZA Be 


When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several oriental manuscripts, 
which I have still by me. Among others I met with one entitled ‘‘The 
Visions of Mirza,”’ which I have read over with great pleasure. I intend 
to give it to the public when I have no other entertainment for them; and 
shall begin with the first vision, which I have translated word for word 
as follows— 

“On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the custom of my 
forefathers I always keep holy, after having washed myself, and offered 
‘up my morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdad, in order to 
pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airing 
_ myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound contempla- 
tion on the vanity of human life; and passing from one thought to another, 
‘Surely,’ said I, ‘man is but a shadow, and life a dream.’ Whilst I was 
thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not 
far from me, where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a 
little musical instrument in his hand. As I looked upon him he applied it 
to his lips, and began to play upon it. The sound of it was exceedingly 
sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melo- 
dious, and altogether different from anything I had ever heard. They 
put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
souls of good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to wear out the 
impressions of their last agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures of that 
happy place. My heart melted away in secret raptures. 
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“T had been often told that the rock before me was the haunt of a 
genius, and that several had been entertained with musie who had passed 
by it, but never heard that the musician had before made himself visible. 
When he had raised my thoughts by those transporting airs which he 
played to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked upon him like 
one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand directed 
me to approach the place where he sat. I drew near with that reverence 
which is due to a superior nature; and as my heart was entirely subdued 
by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. 
The genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion and affability that 
familiarized him to my imagination, and at once’ dispelled all the fears 
and apprehensions with which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, ‘ Mirza,’ said he, ‘I have heard thee 
in thy soliloquies; follow me.’ 

“He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and placing 
me on the top of it, ‘Cast thy eyes eastward,’ said he, ‘and tell me what 
thou seest.’ ‘I see,’ said I, ‘a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water — 
rolling through it.’ ‘The valley that thou seest,’ said he, ‘is the vale of 
misery, and the tide of water that thou seest is part of the great tide 
of eternity.’ ‘What is the reason,’ said I, ‘that the tide I see rises out of 
a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at the other?’ 
‘What thou seest,’ said he, ‘is that portion of eternity which is called time, | 
measured out by the sun, and reaching from the beginning of the world 
to its consummation. Examine now,’ said he, ‘this sea that is bounded. 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it.’ 
‘I see a bridge,’ said I, ‘standing in the midst of the tide.’ ‘The bridge 
thou seest,’ said he, ‘is human life; consider it attentively.’ Upon a 
more leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of threescore and 
ten entire arches, with several broken arches, which added to those that 
were entire, made up the number about an hundred. As I was count- 
ing the arches, the genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of 
a thousand arches; but that a great flood swept away the rest, and left 
the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. ‘But tell me further,’ 
said he, ‘what thou discoverest on it.’ ‘I see multitudes of people passing 
over it,’ said I, ‘and a black cloud hanging on each end of it.’ As I looked 
more attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping through the 
bridge into the great tide that flowed underneath it; and upon further 
examination, perceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon but 
they fell through them into the tide and immediately disappeared. These 
hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so that 
throngs of people no sooner broke through the cloud but many of 
them fell into them. They grew thinner towards the middle, but 
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multiplied and lay closer together towards the end of the arches that 


were entire. 

“There were indeed some persons, but their number was very small, that 
continued a kind of hobbling march on the broken arches, but fell through 
one after another, being quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

“T passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful structure, 

and the great variety of objects which it presented. My heart was filled 
with a deep melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly in the midst 
of mirth and jollity, and catching at everything that stood by them to 
save themselves. Some were looking up towards the heavens in a thought- 
ful posture, and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and fell out of 
sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that_glit- 
tered in their eyes an d before them; but often when they thought 
themselves within the reach of them, their footing failed and down they 
sunk. In this confusion of objects, I observed some with scimitars in 
their hands, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons 
on trap-doors which did not seem to have been laid for them, and which 
they might have escaped had they not been thus forced upon them. 
' “The genius seeing me indulge myself on this melancholy prospect, 
told me I had dwelt long enough uponit. ‘Take thine eyes off the bridge,’ 
said he, ‘and tell me if thou yet seest anything thou dost not comprehend.’ 
Upon looking up, ‘What mean,’ said I, ‘those great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it from time 
to time? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many 
other feathered creatures several little winged boys, that perch in great 
numbers upon the middle arches. ‘These,’ said the genius, ‘are envy, 
avarice, superstition, despair, love, with the like cares and passions that 
infest human life.’ 

“T here fetched a deep sigh. ‘Alas,’ said I, ‘man was made in vain! 
How is he given away to misery and mortality, tortured in life, and swal- 
- lowed up in death!’ The genius being moved with compassion towards 
me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. ‘Look no more,’ said he, 
‘on man in the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for eternity; 
but cast thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears the several 
generations of mortals that fall into it.’ I directed my sight as I was 
ordered, and (whether or no the good genius strengthened it with any 
supernatural force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the further 
end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock 
of adamant running through the midst of it and dividing it into two 
- equal halves. The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I 
could discover nothing in it; but the other appeared to me a vast ocean 
planted with innumerable islands, that were covered with fruits and 
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flowers and interwoven with a thousand little shining seas that ran 
among them. I could_see persons dressed in-glorious habits with gar- 
lands upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying down by the sides 
of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers; and could hear a confused 
harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical 
instruments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of so delightful 
a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to 
those happy seats; but the genius told me there was no passage to them; 


except through the gates of death that I saw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. ‘The islands,’ said he, ‘that lie so fresh and green 
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before thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted 
as far as'thou canst see, are more in number than the sands on the sea- 
shore; there are myriads of islands behind those which thou here dis- 
coverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or even thine imagination can 
extend itself. These are the mansions of good men after death, who, 
according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are 
distributed among these several islands, which abound with pleasures of 
different kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of 
those who are settled in them; every island is a paradise accommodated 
to its respective inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth 
contending for? Does life appear miserable that gives thee opportuni- 
ties of earning such a reward? Is death to be feared that will convey 
thee to so happy an existence? Think not man was made in vain, who 
has such an eternity reserved for him.’ I gazed with inexpressible pleas- 
ure on these happy islands. At length, said I, ‘Show me now, I beseech 
thee, the secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which cover the 
ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant.’ The genius making me 
no answer, I turned me about to address myself to him a second time, 
but I found that he had left me; I then turned again to the vision which I 
had been so long contemplating; but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow valley 
of Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides of it.” 


THE DISSECTION OF A BEAU’S HEAD 
I was yesterday engaged in an assembly of virtuosos, where one of 
them produced many curious observations which he had lately made in 
the anatomy of an human body. Another of the company communicated 


_ to us several wonderful discoveries, which he had also made on the same 


subject by the help of very fine glasses. This gave birth to a great 
variety of uncommon remarks, and furnished discourse for the remaining 
part of the day. 

The different opinions which were started on this occasion, presented _ 
to my imagination so many new ideas, that by mixing with those which 
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were already there, they employed my fancy all the last night, and 
composed a very wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methought, to the dissection of a beau’s head and of 
a coquette’s heart, which were both of them laid on a table before us. 
An imaginary operator opened the first with a great deal of nicety, which 
- upon a cursory and superficial view, appeared like the head of another 


= 
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man; but upon applying our glasses to it, we made a very odd discovery, | 
namely, that what we looked upon as brains, were not such in reality, - 


but an heap of strange materials wound up in that shape and texture, 
and packed together with wonderful art in the several cavities of the 
skull. For as Homer tells us that the blood of the gods is not real blood 
but only something like it, so we found that the brain of a beau is not real 
brain but only something like it. 

The pineal gland, which many of our modern philosophers suppose to 
be the seat of the soul, smelt very strong of essence and orange-flower 
water, and was encompassed with a kind of horny substance cut into a 
thousand little faces or mirrors, which were imperceptible to the naked 
eye; insomuch that the soul, if there had been any here, must have been 
always taken up in contemplating her own beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity in the sinciput, that was filled 
with ribbons, lace, and embroidery, wrought together in a most curious 
piece of network, the parts of which were likewise imperceptible to the 
naked eye. Another of these antrums or cavities was stuffed with invis- 
ible billet-doux, love-letters, pricked dances, and other trumpery of the 
same nature. In another we found a kind of powder, which set the whole 
company a sneezing, and by the scent discovered itself to be right 
Spanish. The several other cells were stored with commodities of the 
same kind, of which it would be tedious to give the reader an exact 

inventory. 

There was a large cavity on each side of the head, which I must not 
omit. That on the right side was filled with fictions, flatteries, and 
falsehoods, vows, promises, and protestations; that on the left with oaths 
and imprecations. There issued out a duct from each of these cells, 
which ran into the root of the tongue, where both joined together and 
passed forward in one common duct to the tip of it. We discovered 
several little roads or canals running from the ear into the brain, and took 
particular care to trace them out through their several passages. One 
of them extended itself to a bundle of sonnets and little musical instru- 
ments. Others ended in several bladders, which were filled with wind 
or froth. But the large canal entered into a great cavity of the skull, 
from whence there went another ‘canal into the tongue. This great 
cavity was filled with a kind of spongy substance, which the French 
anatomists call galimatias, and the English, nonsense. 
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‘The skins of the forehead were extremely tough and thick, and, what 
very much surprised us, had not in them any single blood vessel that we 
were able to discover, either with or without our glasses; from whence we 
concluded, that the party, when alive, must have been entirely deprived 
of the faculty of blushing. 

The os cribriforme was exceedingly stuffed, and in some places dam- 
aged with snuff. We could not but take notice in particular of that small 
muscle, which is not often discovered in dissections, and draws the nose 
upwards, when it expresses the contempt which the owner of it has, 
upon seeing anything he does not like, or hearing anything he does not 
understand. I need not tell my learned reader, that is that muscle which 
performs the motion so often mentioned by the Latin poets, when they 
talk of a man’s cocking his nose, or playing the rhinoceros. / 

We did not find anything very remarkable in the eye, saving only that 
the musculi amatorii, or, as we may translate it into English, the ogling 
muscles, were very much worn and decayed with use; whereas, on the 
contrary, the elevator, or the muscle which turns the eye towards heaven, 
did not appear to have been used at all. 

I have only mentioned in this dissection such new discoveries as we 
were able to make, and have not taken any notice of those parts which 
are to be met with in common heads. As for the skull, the face, and indeed 
the whole outward shape and figure of the head, we could not discover 
any difference from what we observe in the heads of other men. We were 
informed that the person to whom this head belonged had passed for a 
man above five-and-thirty years; during which time he eat and drank like 


_ other people, dressed well, talked loud, laughed frequently, and on par- 
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ticular occasions had acquitted himself tolerably at a ball or an assembly; 
to which one of the company added, that a certain knot of ladies took 
him for a wit. He was cut off in the flower of his age by the blow of a 
paring-shovel, having been surprised by an eminent citizen as he was 
tendering some civilities to his wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this head with all its apartments 
and its several kinds of furniture, we put up the brain, such as it was, 
into its proper place, and laid it aside under a broad piece of scarlet cloth, 
in order to be prepared and kept in a great repository of dissections, our 
operator telling us that the preparation would not be so difficult as that 
of another brain, for that he had observed several of the little pipes and 
tubes which ran through the brain were already filled with a kind of mer- 
curial substance, which he looked upon to be true quicksilver. 

He applied himself in the next place to the coquette’s heart, which he like- 
wise laid open with great dexterity. There occurred to us many particu- 
larities in this dissection; but being unwilling to burden my reader’s memory 
too much, I shall reserve this subject for the speculation of another day. — 
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THE COQUETTE’S HEART 
Having already given an account of the dissection of a beau’s head, 
with the several discoveries made on that occasion, I shall here, accord- 
ing to my promise, enter upon the dissection of a coquette’s heart, and 
communicate to the public such particularities as we observed in that 
curious piece of anatomy. 
I should perhaps have waived this undertaking had not I been put 


in mind of my promise by several of my unknown-correspondents, who — 
are very importunate with me to make an example of the coquette, as I | 


have already done of the beau. It is therefore in compliance with the 
request of friends that I have looked over the minutes of my former 
dream, in order to give the public an exact relation of it, which I shall 
enter upon without further preface. 

Our operator, before he engaged in this visionary dissection, told us 
that there was nothing in his art more difficult than to lay open the heart 
of a coquette, by reason of the many labyrinths and recesses which are to 
be found in it and which do not appear in the heart of any other animal. 

He desired us first of all to observe the pericardium, or outward case 
of the heart, which we did very attentively; and by the help of our glasses 
discerned in it millions of little scars, which seemed to have been occasioned 
by the points of innumerable darts and arrows that from time to time had 
glanced upon the outward coat, though we could not discover the smallest 
orifice by which any of them had entered and pierced the inward substance. 

Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this pericardium, or case of 
the heart, contains in it a thin reddish liquor, supposed to be bred from 
the vapors which exhale out of the heart, and being stopped here, are 
condensed into this watery substance. Upon examining this liquor, we 
found that it had in it all the qualities of that spirit which is made use of 
in the thermometer to show the change of weather. 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of the company assured us he 
himself had made with this liquor, which he found in great quantity about 
the heart of a coquette whom he had formerly dissected. He affirmed 
to us that he had actually inclosed it in a small tube made after the 
manner of a weather-glass; but that, instead of acquainting him with the 
variations of the atmosphere, it showed him the qualities of those persons 
who entered the room where it stood. He affirmed also that it rose at the 
approach of a plume of feathers, an embroidered coat, or a pair of fringed 
gloves; and that it fell as soon as an ill-shaped periwig, a clumsy pair of 
shoes, or an unfashionable coat came into his house. Nay, he proceeded 
so far as to assure us that, upon his laughing aloud when he stood by it, 
the liquor mounted very sensibly, and immediately sunk again upon his 
looking serious. In short, he told us that he knew very well by this inven- 
tion whenever he had a man of sense or a coxcomb in his room. 
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Having cleared away the pericardium, or the case, and liquor above- 
mentioned, we came to the heart itself. The outward surface of it was 
extremely slippery, and the mucro, or point, so very cold withal, that 
upon endeavoring to take hold of it, it glided through the fingers like 
a smooth piece of ice. 

- The fibers were turned and twisted in a more intricate and perplexed 
manner than they are usually found in other hearts; insomuch that the 
whole heart was wound up together like a Gordian knot, and must have 
had very irregular and unequal motions, while it was employed in its 
vital function. ; 

One thing we thought very observable, namely, that upon examining 
all the.vessels which came into it, or issued out of it, we could not dis- 
cover any communication that it had with the tongue. 

We could not but take notice likewise that several of those little nerves 
in the heart which are affected by the sentiments of love, hatred, and 
other passions, did not descend to this before us from the brain, but from 
the muscles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I found it to be extremely light, 
and consequently very hollow, which I did not wonder at, when, upon look- 
ing into the inside of it, I saw multitudes of cells and cavities running one 
within another, as our historians describe the apartments of Rosamond’s 
bower. Several of these little hollows were stuffed with innumerable 
sorts of trifles, which I shall forbear giving any particular account of, and 
shall, therefore, only take notice of what lay first and uppermost, which, 
upon our unfolding it and applying our microscope to it, appeared to be 
a flame-colored hood. 

We are informed that the lady of this heart, when living, received 
the addresses of several who made love to her, and did not only give each 
of them encouragement, but made every one she conversed with believe 
that she regarded him with an eye of kindness; for which reason we - 
expected to have seen the impression of multitudes of faces among the 
several plaits and foldings of the heart; but to our great surprise not a single 
print of this nature discovered itself till we came into the very core and 
center of it. We there observed a little figure, which, upon applying our 


- glasses to it, appeared dressed in a very fantastic manner. The more I 
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looked upon it, the more I thought I had seen the face before, but could not 
possibly recollect either the place or time; when at length one of thecompany, 
who had examined this figure more nicely than the rest, showed us plainly by 
the make of its face, and the several turns of its features, that the little idol 
which was thus lodged in the very middle of the heart was the deceased 
beau, whose head I gave some account of in my last Tuesday’s paper. 

As soon as we had finished our dissection, we resolved to make an 
experiment of the heart, not being able to determine among ourselves 
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the nature of its substance, which differed in so many particulars from 
that in the heart of other females. Accordingly, we laid it into a pan 
of burning coals, when we observed in it a certain salamandrine quality 
that made it capable of living in the midst of fire and flame without 
being consumed or so much as singed. 

As we were admiring this strange phenomenon and standing round 


90 


_ the heart in a circle, it gave a most prodigious sigh, or rather crack, and — 


dispersed all at once in smoke and vapor. This imaginary noise, which 
methought was louder than the burst of a cannon, produced such a violent 


” 


shake in my brain that it dissipated the fumes of sleep and left me in 05 


an instant broad awake. aoe 
oe | J 
Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) 4. 


LETTER TO THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 
; February 7, 1755 
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My Lorp, 

I have been lately informed by the proprietor of The World, that 
two papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to the public, were 
written by your Lordship. To be so distinguished is an honor, which, 
being very little accustomed to favors from the great, I know not well 
how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your Lord- 
ship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your address; and I could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself, 
le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre; that I might obtain that regard 
for which I saw the world contending; but I found my attendance so 
little encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to 

continue it. When I had once addressed your Lordship in public, I had 

exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar 
can possess. I had done all that I could; and no man is well pleased to 
have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now passed, since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it is useless to com- 
plain, and have brought it at last to the verge of publication, without 
one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of favor. 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, and found 
him a native of the rocks. 

Ts not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached ground, encum- 
bers him with help? The notice which you have been pleased to take of 
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my labors, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till 
30 Lam indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
it; till 1am known, and do not want it. I hope it isno very cynical asperity 
not to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that to a Patron’ 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation to any 
-favorer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though I should con- 
~ clude it, if less be possible, with less; for I have been long wakened from 
- that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so much exultation, 
“~ My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most humble, ) 
Most obedient seryant, 
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Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the i 
W Where, smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
> Andee summer’s lingering blooms delayed; 
ys Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

x. ee, Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
. How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 
=~. Where humble happiness endeared each scene; 

T< \ How often have I paused on every chaeeeeaed 
1 < * ~~. The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

‘ent The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

» s<0*% 4 The decent church that topped the neighboring hill, 
.~ «iS \ . “The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
a \ . ° . 

Ls.) \~ For talking age and whispering lovers made! 


1 , 13, ™% ‘How often kave.I blessed the c ming day, 5 

=. a 3 

LY 2 © SWen toil Pi MA toot its turn to play, ‘ 
ch “wAnd-all-the_village train, from labor free, ; 


SD. 7 OR" Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 
a) ay ol <{,While many a pastime circled in the shade, 


Ps 2 ~The young contending as the old, surveyed; ‘ 
: ~~ And many .a gam frolicked o’er the ground, <a 
ioe ee ey And Se a and feats of strength went round; y' 
~ sg, And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, ’ » 3: 
fe, S ..-Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; at 
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The dancing pair that si sought renown - 25. 
By holding ad to es each other down; 
The swain pee rustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter tittered round the place; 
The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 
The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 30 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed; 
These were thy charms— but all these seen are oe ,, 

ee smiling eee loveliest of the awny”? 
Amidst thy bowers ‘the tyrants hand 1 

And desolation saddens all thy green; S 2 ities 
One only master grasps the whole domain, Soe! 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 40 


No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But choked with sedges works its weedy way; 


Along thy glades, a solita uest, 

The holla etn Bitte ards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, . per 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the moldering wall; 

And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 

Far,’ far away thy children leave the land. 50 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a pre 

Where wealth accumulates, and mantis 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, : 55 
When once destroyed, can neve be sup lied, 
A time there was, ere Encead’s eriefs Pegan, FemA gery 


When every rood of ground maintained its man; 
For him light labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 60 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling. train” ue 
Usurp_ ‘the land and T dispossess_the_swain; DA 
Along the lawn; whére scattered hamlets rose, 5 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 
And every want to luxury allied, 
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» RY 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. a 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, a) 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, Sere, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look and brightened all the green; _ of 
These, far departing, Oe ee a shore, , 
And rural mirth and rg are no more. ) 

Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, ae — 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. ~~ 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds po 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, i SP. 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view ~~ 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, tac 


Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care; 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst, these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To neat oer Whe taper at the close, 

And ders the flame from wasting, by repose. 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And as a: hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 

O blessed retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How happy he who crowns in shades like oe 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard ,t t, learns to fly! 
For eee. tb Work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend; 

Bends to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way: 
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And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
~ . His heaven commences ere the world be past. 
Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village rmur rose. 


: Pee 
2 There, as I passed with AMES Hops and slow, — 115 
The mingling notes e softened from below; wre 
\n swain responsive e m oA Gh m aged OA etree. 


MH 


The sober herdythat lowed to meet their young, r 
e noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, 120 

The watchdog’s yoice that bayed the whispering wind, 

And the lout hat Spoke the vacant mind; 

These all in sweet cétifusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 125 


No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No busy Steps Loeebpeserown footway tread, 
But all the bloomy flush’ of life is fled; 
All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 
That fechly benas-becide the plush spring; 130 
She;-wretched matron, forced in age, for bread? 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn— 
She only left of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclo 


The village preacher’s modest-mansion_rose. 


. A man he,was to.a Pee gepntry dear, ~ vz] 
And Bathe a ta orty pounds a year}! Narr 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, —~f 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place; 
Unskillful he to fawn, or seek for power, 145 


By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 


Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched ao 3 ' er 


185 


His house was known to all the yagr 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 150 
The long-remembered- beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
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Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
155 The broken soldier kindly bade to stay, | . 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 
Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
160 And quite forgot their vices in their woe; , 
- Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. : 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side; 
165 But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
‘To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
170 Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
', And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
175 Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 


His looks adorned the venerable place; 774 j 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double swa¥, 
180 And _ fools, who came to scoff, remained to oF) 


wh 
The service past, around the pious man, pecs ee 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 


Even children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
185 His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven—. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
190 Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
Beside yon ee that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
195 | There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
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SX” Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 
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A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and eyery, -tryant knew: ; 

Well had the Bo feblets.learaed to trace oO Arr 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; | 200 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 


Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, ae 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew; onesie 
’T was certain he could write and cipher too; Lathe 
Lands he could measure, term} and (tides presage, = J epee 
And even the story ran that he could gauge. e 
In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, * 
For, even though vanquished, he could argue still; . 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 215 
That one small head should carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the signpost caught the passing eye, 920 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where graybeard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 225 
The parlor splendors of that festive place; 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door; ig ie 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, oy te 


+ A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; ee eh Vad dAKe0 
“The pictures placed for ornament: and us uve ~) 


a 


a 


.” The twelve good rules, the royal game Of goose; 


wv, The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
af With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel, gay; 
xX While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 235 


Vain transitory splendors! Could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall! 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
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An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart. 


Thither no more the peasant shall repair 

To sweet oblivion of his daily care; +5 (4) y, fartiry 
No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 

Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 


The host himself no ones shall, be found 


Careful to see the Mantling bliss go round; 

Nor the co , half willing to be pres Ee i as 

Sen eee ee eeeed hele 
Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art: 

Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, and owns her first-born sway. 

Lightly they frolic o’er the 4 eee 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed, 

these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And, even while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 

he heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen ‘who survey 

The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 

*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 

Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 

And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 

Hoards even beyond the miser’s wish abound, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 

That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, — 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robbed the neighboring fields of half their growth; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 


ee Oe 
_ Oliver agent ay A. ip nas 199 
Around the world ‘each AO filha: 
For all the luxuries the world supplies; 
While thus the land adorned for pleasure, all 185 Ss 
In barren splendor feebly waits the fall: 
As some fair female, unadorned and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; ; 290 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress— 
Thus fares the land by luxury betrayed, 296 
In nature’s simplest charms at first arrayed, 
But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 
While, scourged by famine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band; 300 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms—a garden and a grave! 
Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
To escape the pressure of contiguous pride? 
If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed ; 305 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 
If to the city sped— what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share; 810 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind; 
To see those joys the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 
Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 315 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 
Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train; F : 


Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing Se ware, A RA iy 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches la pan i Pe», alte, “nd 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy!( ~ nd 
Sure these denote one universal joy! 

Are these thy serious thoughts?— Ah, turn thine eyes 825 
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Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 


She once, perhaps, in village plenty blessed, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distressed; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn; 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 

And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 


_ With heavy heart deplores that luckless ho 


tt, ayy 
When idly, first, ambitious of re Soe L, + phele, ek 
She left KF HABA “anid robes 6f Country brown. 

Do thine, sweét Auburn, thine, the loveliest. train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 
Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread! 

Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Alt4éma murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charmed before 
The various terrors of that horrid shore; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing; 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowned, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies: 
Far different these from every former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

ood Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that parting day, 

That called them from their native walks away; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main, 
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And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose, 
And kissed her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly dear, 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury! thou cursed by Heaven’s decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasure only to destroy! 

Kingdoms, by thee to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigor not their own. 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 

Till sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 
Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done; 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 

Contented Toil, and hospitable Care, 

And kind connubial Tenderness, are there; 

And Piety, with wishes placed above, 

And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade; 

Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame, 

Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
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My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so; 
415 Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 
Farewell, and O! where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 
420 Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigors of th’ inclement clime; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain, 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
425 | ' Teach him, that states of native strength possessed, 
Though very poor, may still be very blessed; 


That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift dera : 
“souan sweeps the labosed iaeie- Braye 


As ocean sweeps the labored mole away; 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 


aaa . peril 


430 As rocks resist the billows and the sky. Q->: 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A 
‘ MAD DOG 


Good people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there was a man 5 
Of whom the world might say 

That still a godly race he ran, 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes; 10 

The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and 

hound, 15 
And curs of low degree. 


af 
Hd 


first were 
friends; 
But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain his ptivate ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 20 


This dog and ee 


Around from all the neighboring 
streets 
The wondering neighbors ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seemed both sore and 
sad 25 
To every Christian eye; 
And while they swore the dog was 
mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That showed the rogues they lied ;30 

The man recovered: of the bite; 
The dog it was that died. 


} 


BEGINNINGS OF ROMANTICISM 
William Collins (1721-1759) 
THE PASSIONS 
An ObE For Music 


When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 5 
Possessed beyond the Muse’s painting; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined; 
Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired eed 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired Mh rap l 

» Tapt, a oe PA) Ki 
From the supporting myrtles_round uu ete 
They snatched her instruments of sound, 
And, as they oft had heard apart | 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each, for madness ruled the hour, 18 
Would prove his own expressive power, 


First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered laid, 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Ev’n at the sound himself had made. 20 


Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings owned his secret stings; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 


With woeful measures wan Despair— 45 
Low sullen sounds, his grief beguiled; 
solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
’T was sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. ~ 


ut thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure? 80 


till it whispered promised pleasure 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 
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Still would her touch the strain prolong; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale 
She called on Echo still As all the song; 
And, where her sweet she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair. 


And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient rose; 
He threw a blood-stained sword in fuiades down, 
And th, a_ withering look 
The Hee enouncing trumpet took 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne’er prophetic sound so full of woe! 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat; 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 
While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from his head. 


Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were fixed; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state! 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed; 
And now it courted Love, now raving called on Hate. 


With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired; 
And from her wild sequestered seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul; 
And dashing soft from rocks around 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 


But oh, how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 
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Blew an inspiring air, that dal d_thicket ae 
The hunter’s call to faun ant ent ee Martian, 
The oak-crowned sisters and their chaste-eyed queen, ‘ 75 
Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green; 
- Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear; 


And Sport leapt up and seized his beechen spear. 


Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial. | 80 
He, with viny crown advancing, . 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed; 
But soon he saw the brisk-awakening viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 


They would have t. who cage he strain, 85 
They saw, in nace Cmte aa maids 
Amidst the festal-sounding shades 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing; 
While, as his flying fingers kissed the’ strings, rfl 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round; do 90 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound; 


And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 


Shook thousand odors from his de ings. Pe te 


. edad eid — " 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid! 
Why, goddess! why, to us denied, 
Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 
As in that loved Athenian bower 
You learned an all-commanding power, 100 
Y Thy mimic_soul, O nymph endeared, 
yor an well recall what then it heard. 
ipo Ar is thy native simple heart 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art? ape 
Arise, as in that elder time, [pA 0: 
Warm energic, chaste, sublime! . ne 
Thy wonders, i teavegtlg ape. 8 A 
Fill thy recording Sis — 
’Tis said, and I Believe the tale, 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 110 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age; 
. Ev’n all at once together found, 
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r Cecilia’s mingled world of sound. 
115 O bid our vain endeavors cease; 
j Revive the just designs of Greece: 
Return in all thy simple state! 
Confirm the tales her sons relate! 


ODE WRITTEN IN 1746 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
5 She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
: There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
10 ' To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there! 


Thomas Gray (1716-1771) 
ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as wandering near her secret bower 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heats 

15 Each in his narrow cell forever laid, . 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, and the echoing horn, : 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. » 4! 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall a 


; -Or-husy_bausesnife ply her evening carey madl/ he 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, pied 


Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 26 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 30 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor. ‘ 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. a5 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Sr memory 0 eon b no-trophies “raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle aA fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 40 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid . 4s 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 50 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
- And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the muse’s flame. 


_Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
ane Sober wishes 2 néver ‘Tearned_to. stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rimes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelled by th’ unlettered muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 


Thomas Gray 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonored dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


“(One morn I missed him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, © 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was‘he; 


“The next with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne.— 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 

Graved on the stone beneath yon agéd thorn.” 


THe EPpiTaPH 


Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 
Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 
He gave to mis’ry all he had, a tear, 
He gained from heaven (‘twas all he wished) a friend. 
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No farther seek his merits to disclose, 


Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 


(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 


The bosom of his Father and his God. 


ON THE DEATH OF A FAVORITE CAT DROWNED 


IN A TUB OF GOLDFISHES 


’T was on a lofty vase’s side, 

Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow, 

Demurest of the tabby kind, 

The pensive Selima; reclined, 
Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared; 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She saw, and purred applause. 


Still had she gazed, but ’midst the tide 

Two angel forms were seen to glide. 
The genii of the stream; 

Their scaly armor’s Tyrian hue 

Through richest purple, to the view 
Betrayed a golden gleam. 


The hapless nymph with wonder saw; 
A whisker first, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wish 
She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize— 
What female heart can gold despise? 
What cat’s averse to fish? 


Presumptuous maid! with looks intent 

Again she stretched, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between — 

Malignant Fate sat by and smiled — 

The slippery verge her feet beguiled; 
She tumbled headlong in! 


q ” 
William Cowper 
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Eight times emerging from the flood 

She mewed to every watery god 
Some speedy aid to send. 

No dolphin came, no nereid stirred, 

Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard— 
A favorite has no friend! 


C\ 
v 
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From hence, ye beauties, undeceived 

Know one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold; 

Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 

And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 


35 


Nor all that glisters, gold! 


Xe 


William Cowper (1731-1800) es ae Pat 


ae DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN 


Jon Gilpin was a citizen 


os ‘Of credit and renown, 
“ds train- in eke was he 


: nw Of famous London town. 


A John Gilpin’s spouse said to her 
dear, 
“Though wedded we have ae 
* These twice ten tedious years, yet 


’ And we will then repair 


OJ Bell at Edmo toms rr 

4 ig Haiséanc 
Naty Ty ‘sister and my sister’s child, 
yself and children three, 


Will fill the chaise; so you must 


ride 15 


On horseback after we.” 


He soon replied, ‘‘I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 


a 


we pa ‘John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 
NS 
VOW” hat though on pleasure she } was 


And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 20 


che 


SL ame. bee Lhe bold, 
‘As all the world doth i 
And my good friend the_ca econ net 
Will lend his horse to go.” Bd, 
ye ew} aA 
Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, ‘‘That’s well 
said; 25 
And fot that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.”’ 


O’erjoyed was he to find 30 


bent, 


Showmd af frei mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was 
brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all as 
Should say that she was proud. 


fy 
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So three doors off the chaise was 


stayed, 
Where thy did all get in; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin.4o 


Smack went the whip, round went 
the wheels, 
Were never folks so glad, 
The stones did rattle underneath, 


As er ee Wwere,1 mad.., 


®, woo 
John Gilpin at his horse’s side 45 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again. 


For saddle-tree scarce reached had 
he, 


His journey to begin, 50 
When, turning round his head, he 
saw 


Three customers come in. 


So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it. grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, full well he 

knew, 55 
Would trouble him much more. 


"Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty screaming came down- 
stairs, 
“The wine is left behind!” 60 


“Good lack!’’ quoth he — “ 
bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword, 
{Ww n_I,do. exercise. » 00 
RAMS pA cad ore 
Now Mistress Gilpin een soul !)es 
Had two stone bottles found, 


yet 


ad 


Pew 
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To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew,7o 
nd hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and 

neat, 75 


He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again, 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 


80 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled im . in his seat. 
B54 RAW 
So, “Fair and softly,” John he 
cried, 85 
But John he cried in vain; 
That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 90 
He grasped the mane with both his 
hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had gotes - 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or naught, 
Away went hat and wig; 
He little dreamt, when he set out; 


Of running such a rig. 100 


William Cowper 


The wind did blow, the cloak did 
fly, ’ 
Like streamer long and gay, 
Till loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well dis- 
cern 105 
The bottles he has slung 
A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children 


screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; 110 
And every soul cried out, ‘‘ Well 
done!”’ 


As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin — who but he? 
His fame soon spread around; 
“He ca carries rere “He: rides 

a race!” CEA 
“*Tis for a thousand pound!” 


And still as fast as sa drew near, 
-’Twas wonderful 
How in a trice the 
Their gates wide open threw. 120 


And now as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 125 
Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse’s flanks to 
smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced; 130 


253 


For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, ae 
Tes pO" 


Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay; 
And there he threw the Wash about 


_ On both sides of the 
Just: like unto a fave Setar a ¥ 


Or a wild goose at play. 140 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcény spied 
Her tender husband, wondering 
much 
To see how he did ride. 


“Stop, stop, John Gilpin! — Here’s 
the house!” 145 
They all at once did cry; 
“The dinner waits, and we are 
tired’’; 
Said Gilpin—‘‘So am I!” 
But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there; 150 


cat wed For why?—his owner had a house 
eda Og Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 155 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend’s the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 160 


The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the 
gate, — 
And thus accosted him: 


i 
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“What news? what news? your 
tidings tell; 165 
Tell me you must and shall— 
Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all?” 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke! —170 
And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke: 


. 


“‘T came because your horse would 


come; ve 
And, if I well dopa 


My hat and wig will soon be here, 175 
, They are upon the road.”’ 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend ‘in snrry st} bi fia 

Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went in! 180 


Whence straight he came with hat 
and wig; 
A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 185 
Thus showed his ready wit, 

““My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 


“But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face; 190 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.”’ 


Said John, ‘It is my wedding day, 
And all the world would stare, 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 195 

And I should dine at Ware.” 


So turning to his horse, he said, 
““T am in haste to dine; 
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’T was for your pleasure you came 
here, 
You shall go back for mine.”’ 200 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless 
boast 
For which he paid full dear; 
For, while he spake, a braying 
ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 205 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 

YXWent Gilpin’s hat and wig; 210 

He lost them sooner than at first; 
For why?—they were too big. 


Now Mistress Gilpin, when she 
saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 215 
She pulled out half a crown; 


And thus unto the youth, she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 
“This shall be yours, when you 

bring back 
My husband safe and well.’’ 220 


The youth did ride, and soon did 
meet 
John coming back amain; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein; 


But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 22 
The frightened steed he frighted 
more, 
And made him faster run. 


William Cowper 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 230 
The postboy’s horse right glad to 
miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 


_ Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

_ With postboy scampering in the 
Tear, 235 

They raised the hue and cry:— 


“Stop thief! stop thief! a highway- 
man!” 
Not one of them was mute; 
And all and each that pas, that 
way 
Did join in the pursuit. 240 


And now the turnpike gates again 

- Flew open in short space; 

The toll-men, thinking as before, 
‘That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it too, are 
For he got first to town; 
Nor stopped till where he had got 
up 
_ He did again ih down. 


And Gilpin long live he; 250 
And, when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see! 


THE CASTAWAY e 


Obscurest night involved the sky, 
The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 5 
His floating ame foreree left. 


area RRA Ra invotiowt vie oy 
Sg Fe a ae oe 


No braver chief could Albion a0 
Than he with whom he 
Nor ever ship left Atbion' os SD 


With warmer wishes sent. 10 


He loved them both, but both in — 


Nor Meer, ag ey 


Not long beneath the whelming 
brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay; 
Nor soon he felt his strength 
decline, 15 
Or courage die away; 
But waged with death a lasting 
strife, 
Supported by despair of life. 


He shouted; nor his friends had 
failed 
To check the vessel’s course, 20 


_—But_so, the furious blast _pre- 


vailed,_. 
._ That, pitiless. perforce, 
i _ They left their outcast mate behind, 
And scudded stillbefore the wind. 


Some succor yet they could afford, 
And such as storms allow, 26 


nt hi eID fe 4 The cask, the coop, the floated 
Now let us sing, ik e the king ©, zi 


ve cord, 
wr, elayed not to bestow. 
But he (they knew) nor ship nor 


shore, 
Whate’er they gave, should visit 
more. 30 


Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 35 

Bee and his friends so nigh. 


ee 
— 


- 


) 
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He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld; 

And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repelled; 40 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 

Entreated help, or cried —‘‘ Adieu!” 


At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast,4s 
Could catch the sound no more; 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 


No poet wept him; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 50 

Thattells his name, hisworth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear; 

And tears by bards or heroes shed 

Alike immortalize the dead. 


Descanting-on ‘his fate, 


I therefore pu Paes: or dream, 55 


To give the melancholy theme 

A more enduring date; 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 60 


No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 

When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone; / 

But t-béneath a fougher sca,’ 6s 


And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 


William Blake (175'7-1827) 


/\SINTRODUCTION TO SONGS OF 


INNOCENCE 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he, laughing, said to me: 
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‘Pipe a song about a Lamb!” 5 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
“Piper, pipe that song again”; | 
So I piped; he wept to hear. 


“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer!’’ 160 
So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 


‘Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read.” 
So he vanished from my sight; 15 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 

And'I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. © 2 


THE LAMB 


Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream, and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 5 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee ?10 


Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee; 
Little Lamb, I'll tell thee; 

He is calléd by thy name, 

FortHe calls Himself a Lamb. 

He is meek, and He is mild, 15 

He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are calléd by His name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 20 


ee *, 


THE TIGER 


Tiger, tiger, burning brigh 
In the forests of the night 
What immortal hand or eye 


Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 5 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 
On./what wings dare he aspire? 

; What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder and what art, 

Could twist thesinews of thy heart? 10 

And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand forged thy dread 
feeb? 


What the hammer? 
chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

Whattheanvil? What dread grasp1s 

Dared its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down thé 
spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 


What the 
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Did He who made the Lamb BAke 
thee? 20 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


A POISON TREE 


I was angry with my friend; 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe; 


T told it not, my wrath ae Bi 
5 


And I watered it in fears, 

Night and morning with my tears; 
And I sunnéd it with smiles, 
And with soft deceitful wiles. 


And it grew both day and night, 
Till it bore an apple bright, 10 
And my foe beheld it shine, 

And he knew that it was mine, 


And into my garden stole 


, When the night had veiled the pole; 


orning, glad, I see 15 


Robert Burns (1759-1796) 
Fa >» THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT 


it et 


Did He smile ny to see? 


y loved, my honored, much respected friend, 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
~ With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end, 
My dearest meed a friend’s esteem and praise. 
' To you I sing, in poe Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in Iffe’s sequestered scene; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 
' What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
~ Ah! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween! 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 
ate a ey winter day is near a close; 


ka AH 7 ae 
Xf. 
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oe outstretched beneath ,th 
tree. ; 
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The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 
» The black’ning rai ’ craws to their repose; 
The toil-worn Rie eral labor goes— , 
This night his weekly moil is at an end— 
Collects his spades, ,his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping Hens ‘ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 


_ At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an agéd tree; 
Th’expectant wee-things, toddlan, stacher thro’ 

To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin noise an’ glee. 
His wee-bit ingle, blinkan bonilie, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary kiaugh and care beguile, 

An’ makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil. 


Belyve, the elder bairns come drappin in, he ; 

At service out amang the farmers roun’— 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 

A cannie errand to a neebor town; 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman-grown, 

In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 

Comes hame, pees shew a,braw new gown, ape” 
- Or deposite her - pe aye yon ap: 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


With joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet, P ne 
An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers; ~ es L Vr / 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet; MM 
Each tells the unco’s that he sees or hears, 
The parents partial eye their hopeful years}j.. 
Anticipation forward points the view;. “fp 
The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her shears, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 

The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


1 
Their master’s an’ their mistress’s command 


The youngkers a’ are warnéd to obey; 

An’ mind their laborsewi? an eydent hand, 
An’ ne’er, tho’) 6uf“o” sight, to jauk or play. 
‘An’ O! be sure to fear the Lord alway, 
An’ mind mous auty duly, morn an’ night! 


. 


Ma 


ww 
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They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright!” 


Weel-pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild, worthless rake. 


Robert Burns 


Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting might; ~ 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door. 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 

Wi’ heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak; 


AM pom 
Wi’ kindly welcome Jenn}PBe him ben, 
A strappan youth; he takes the mother’s eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill taen; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, And: kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 
But, blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave; 
The mother wi’ a woman’s wiles can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae grave, 


Weel Bae ens er rier alan like the lave. 


O happy love! where lov oh 
O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyo are! 
i moftta d, 


I’ve pacéd m 
ug HCO EE Sa SEN 


Beneath the-milk-white thorn _ that scents the evening gale.”’ 


“Tf Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
SN ee mcd 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

/,) Ta_other's ans breathe-out the tendertale, 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can with studied, sly, ensnaring art 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 


Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction wild? 
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ut now the supper crowns their simple board, ’ 
The healsome parritch, chief of Scotia’s food; ‘ ; 
The soupe their only hawkie does aff onde ths en 
That yont the hallan snugly chow’ née f co ve 
95 The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 


To grace the lad, her weel-hained kebbuck, fell, 
An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid; 


The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How ’twas a towmond auld, a 


100 The cheerfu’ suppér @one, wi’ serious face, 
They round the inglesform a circle wide; ag o> 
The _sire_turns_o’er with patriarchal grace N 
The big ha’-bible, ance his father’s pride; 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 
4 Those strains that once did sweet in % Zion glide, 
M He wales a _port tion with judicious ¢ care; 


And, “Let us worship God,” he says with solemn air, 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
110 They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
_ Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 
Or noble_Elgin beets the heaven-ward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays. 
115 Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickled ear no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page — 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 


120 Or Moses bade Sele warfare wage. 
With Amalek’ ious progeny; 
Or how the ro did groaning lie 


Beneath the stroke of heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 
125 Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 
Or other holy seers oe tune the sacred lyre. 
\4 bA\pe~ ‘ 
Perhaps the Chistian volume is the theme — 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 


How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 


Robert Burns 


Had not Bh eters to lay His head; 
How His Owers and servants sped; 


The precepts sage they wrote to many 


nd; ck: 
How he, who lone in Patmos_banishad, Like é a eal 


Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 


And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s 


command. 


Then kneeling down to heaven’s Eternal King, 


The saint, the father, and the husband prays ue 


Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; " 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear, 

While circling Time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


Compared with this, how poor religion’s pride 

In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide 

Devotion’s ev’ry grace, except the heart! 

The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But haply in some cottage far apart _ 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the “Bul, 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 


Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest; 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heav’n the warm request 
That He, who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest 
And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 3 


That makes her loved at home, revered abroad; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God”’; 
And certés, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
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The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 

What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined! 


O Scotia! my dear, my.native.soil! 

For whom_my..warmest-wish.. to. Heaven is poe 
Long may. thy hardy sons of 

<Be_blest..with health, and peace, and sweet. content! 
And, oh! may Heaven. their. simple lives prevent) 
(From. Juxury’s s_ contagion... weak.and_wvile! 

Then, howe’er.crowns_and coronets..be.rent,/ 
A-virtuous. populace may rise the while, 


And_stand a wall of fire around their 1 much-loved Isle. 


zie ORs ts 


reece I , 
? " 
O Thou! who poured the patriotic tide Bu-w* are 


That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted heart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part: 
(The patriot’s God peculiarly Thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 
O never, never Scotia’s realm desert, 
But still the patriot, and the patriot-bard, 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 


TAM O’ SHANTER —. 


When chapman billies leave the on jt 


And drouthy neebors neebors meet 


As market-days_are wearing tite. ae 


An’ folk begin to tak the gate; 
While we sit bousin at the nappy: leier 
An’ otinh a uunco reppy ye" 

We think na on the lang Scots miles, 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 

That lie between us and our hame, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, Ww 
Nursing her eer keep it warm. yf 


This truth fand ; est Tam 0’ eredet 
As he frye” ‘Ayr a night did canter, canter, 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 


7 eT ; ‘eee 
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For honest men and bonie lasses.) eae. 
O Tam! had’st thou but’been sae wise eel 

As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice! .. »™ “9 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skell +f 

A bletherin, blusterin, drunken bfé ; pial 20 
That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day, thpu.was na sober; 
That Bian ge sl the miller, 4 
Tho iller ; 


sat as lang as thou h 


. 


i) 
a 


The smit ee gat roarin foff on; 

That at the Lord’s house, ev’n on S ’ : 

Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Tee Et Madge 

She prophesied, that, late or soon, 7 mr, 

Thou would be found deep digsesedin Doone? aee ss Py 

Or catcht wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 7 Lb 0h. 
‘Bal 


By Alloway’ ; irk ~ ‘rua 
By Alloway readers fs Soe eee ie 
Ah, gentle dames! it me ext ph de 


To think how mony counsels sweet; 
How mony lengthened sage advices, 35 
The husband frae the wife despises! 


But to our tale. —Ae market night, 


Tam had got planted unco right, 
Fast by an inp eezin finely, . 
Wi’ reamin eps dan vn 40 
And at his elbow, ter Johnny, 

His ancieng, trusty, oe copy bat 

Tam Io’ed him Abe. era brithers 

They had been fou for weeks thegither! 

The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter; 45 
And ay the ale was growing better; 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious 

Wi’ favors secret, sweet, and precious; 

The souter tauld his queerest stories; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus; 50 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 

Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. J 


Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 1 AN 
E’en drowned himself amang the nappy; ° 
As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 55 
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The minutes winged their way wi’ pleasure; 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious. 


But_pleasures are like poppies spread, 
7 You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the-snow- falls in_ in_ the river, 


“A moment_white—then melts foreypes7 oer a 


Or Tike. the.bor. -Faee, 
That_flit_e’ Peer their place; 


Or like the rainbow’s lovely fe form 
Evanishing amid_the storm. ~~ 


Nae man can tether time or tide 
The nen eS ‘approac Tam math : 
That Hane ae back arch’ the key-stane, 
That dreary Tam mounts his beast in; 


And gee a att he taks the road in, 
As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 


The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 
The rattling show’rs rose on the blast; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellowed; 
That night, a child might understand, 
The De’il had business on his hand. 


Weel mounted on his gray mare, Meg — 
A a neyer lifted leg. Pod 
Tam pit,on thro’ duB a: od mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, d fire; 


Whiles holding fast his 4 blue bonnet, 
ae pita o’er some auld Scots sonnet, 


wai ‘rin, round wi’ prudent cares, 
Les Lat catch him unawares. 


Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 
Whare ghaists and houlgisymightly cry. 


\ By this time he was cross the ford, 

_ Whare in the snaw the chapman smoored; 
|And past the birks and meikle stane, 

| Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck-bane; 
ea through the whins, and by the cairn, 


hae 4 
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Whare hunters fand the murdered bairn; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 95 
Whare Mungo’s mither hanged hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars through the woods; 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole, 

Near and more near the thunders roll; ; 100 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 

isan a3 ¥" dwsa bleeze; 

Through ilka boré*the beams were glancing, 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


WISE 

Inspiring bold Jo rn! 
What, dangers thou can’st make us scorn! 
Wi we fear nae evil; g y 
Wr’ °a face ‘Re eyil! Pare. 
The SWats sae Teamed 1 ehh Ly ? “J 
Fair play, he cared na deils a boddiepa th 110 
But Maggie stood right Air “astonished, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 
1s 


105 


She ventured forward on the light; 


And, wow!.Tam saw an unco sight! ie 4 
wetter. itches in a dances, , A+ i 
Naetonlios De ene Franke 


But hornpipes, jigs,strathspeys, and reels 2 abt 
Put, life.an in their heels; tan 

A in the east, i 

There sat Nick, Shape o’ beast; 120 


A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large, b we 


To gie t music was his ¢ bares EO y dee 
He Cea ohetas Ea od eet them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a” did dirt’ 

Coffins stood round like open presses, 125 


That shaw’d the dead,in their last) dresses», / 
And by some saa Sates slei ess 


Each in ifs cauld hand held a light, - & I ane ehKke 
By which heroic Tam was able jw 
To note upon the_haly table ~” “a 


A murderer’s banes in gibbet-airns; 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristened bairns; 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape — 
Wi’ his last gasp his gabgid gape; 
: W 
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Five tomahawks, wi’ blude red-rusted; 


Five scymitars, wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled; 
A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft — 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft; 
Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’, 

Which ev’n to name wad be unlawfu’. 


As Tammie glowred, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious; 


The piper loud and louder blew, ; a 
The one 1 quick, and quicker flew; yg 
They nae Ret they on they cl 
Till i aah Nera oe see 

And coost her d es to the me 


And linket at it in her sarklypint 


Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been wt 


A’ plump and strapping, in their teens! 
Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie fla ‘ 
Been snaw-white_ seventock Fler trea 
Thir breeks 0’ mine, my. only pair, 
a at ROR Beats € were plush, o’ gude blue hair, - 
e gi’en them aff my hurdiés, 
cae ae blink o’ the bonie burdies! —_ €s Ion 
But, withered beldams, uld and droll, 
RigWbsdke hags wad ace a foal, 5 ell 
Lowping and flinging on a crummock, 


I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 


L 
But Tam ken’d what was what fu’ brawlie; ©, 77, 


There a NS a0 see Melons ye Ae 
THOR entities in ine Vt 
(Lang aes ken’d on Carrick shore; Tu 
For mony a beast to dead she shot, neg ysv 

And perished mony a bonie boat, b 

And shook baith meikle corn and bea: 

And kept the countryside in fear): 

Her cutty sark 0’ Paisley harn,./ 

That while a lassie she had worn, a 


In longitude though sorely scanty, 7 
It was her best, and she was pean. 


- 
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Ah! little kent ty sgplend grannie, . 175 
That sark she coft her wee Nannie, 


Wi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her riches), 
Wad ever graced a dance o’ witches! 
ut here my muse her wing Pi il 
ic flights are far beyondy hen pow’r; 480 
To sing how Nannie lg¢p and flang, 
(A souple jade she waS and strang) 


And how Tam stood like ane bewitched; 

And thought his very een enriched; 

Even Satan glowred and fidged fu’ fain, 185 
And hotched and bl i? might and main ; 

Till first caper, Me anther, 

Tam t is reason a’ thegither, 

And roars out, “Weel done, Cutty-sark!” 

And in an instant all was dark; 190 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 


As bees bizz out wi’ angry e ial 
hie: Wapesg ene ee Aas agg Sy ae fire or tn 
As opé aoe rotted ” cial ‘ 195 
When, pop! she Cts af their nose; 
As eager runs the market-crowd, 
When ‘‘Catch the thief!’’ resounds aloud; 


So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 


Wi’ mony an ejdritc eech and hollow. 200 
Ah, Tam! Ah, Tam! thou’ll get thy fairin! 7 

In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin! 0 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! . .. / Ca a 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg Ue m pe nN jag 

And win the key-stane of the brig“ ea) KA“ 


There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross. 
But ere the key-stane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake! 210 
For Nannie, far before the ests ; 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle; 
But little et Maggie’s mettl ian 
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Ae spring brought aff her master haley 
But yee if, gray tail; 
The (dd Cc. t her by the rump, 


‘And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 


_Tik man and mother’s son, take heed; 


Whene’er to drink you are inclined, 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mipd, 
Think, ye may buy the joys owre dear, 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare. 


TO A LOUSE 


On Seetnc One on A Lapy’s Bonnet 
AT CHURCH 

Ha! whare ye gaun, ye crowlan ferlie! 

Your impudence protects you sairlie; 

I canna say but ye strunt rarely 
Owre gawze and lace; 

Though faith! I fear ye dine but sparely 
On sic a place. 


Ye ugly, creepan, blastet wonner, 
Detested, shunned by saunt an’ sinner, © 
How daur ye set your fit upon her, 
Sae fine a lady? 
Gae somewhere else and seek your dinner 
On some poor body. 


Swith, in some beggar’s hauffet squattle; 
There ye may creep, an’ sprawl, an’ sprattle, 
Wi’ ither kindred, jumping cattle, 
In shoals and nations; 
Whare horn or bane ne’er daur unsettle 
Your thick plantations. 


Now haud Oe Pepa 7 out o’ sight, 
Below the He rells, shite an’ tight; 


Na, faith ye yet! ye’ll no be right 
*Till ye’ve got on it — 

The vera tapmost, towrin height 
O’ Miss’s bonnet. 


ae Ta Rae Barns. J by 229 
=. My sooth! right bauld ye set your nose out, 25 
As plump an’ gray as onie grozet; ,~ 
O for some rank, mercurial rozet, 
Or fell, red smeddum, 
I’d gie ye sic a hearty dose o’t, 
Wad dress your droddum! 30 


I wad na been surprised-to spy 
You on an auld wife’s flainen toy; 
Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 
On’s wylecoat; 
But Miss’s fine Lunardi! fye! a5 


How daur ye do’t? pol 


O Jenny, dinna toss your head, To 
An’ set your beauties a’ abread! abG , et 
Ye little ken what curséd speed pot ee 4 


The blastie’s makin! pw VV) ang 
e | astie’s makin A yg er “4 40 


Thae winks an’ finger-ends, I dre 


Are notice takin. hi? a Aho 
f 7 4 f mt “a » 
_SOm¢g’. er the guitie oie. us 44 a . 


FLL, It_wad frae monie a eee fr free us, | fs% 6 
pore . An’ foolish notion; ; A 

Wi ‘ \ What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e ys, C 

7 a agg egy titel ev’n. devotion !~ #0 


eee TO A MOUSEY\ 


On TurRNING HER UP IN HER NEST, WITH THE PLOW 
NOVEMBER, 1785 

Wee, sleekit, cowran, tim’rous beastie, A 

O what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty vi 
Wi’ bickering brattle! yy k PY 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee’ > oe fe | M, 
Wi’ murd’ring pattle! 1% a " “i 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion geet 
as ure’s social “Union, 


Ant justiiee that al opinion, , 
ch makes thee startle _ 10 
Seca TeERTEYT ET RPO ETT I 


pele | 


45 
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_- An’ lea’e_us_naught..but. grief an’ painy ry \ 
y ee onan = 
Sf 


At me, thy poor a ee Cites 
An’ fellow-mortal! | 


I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve; 
What then? poor beastie thou maun live! 


A daimen icker in a thrave — AY gee py 
’S a sma’ request; J VEG Did at & 
‘I'll get_a_blessin wi'the-lave ort 

And never miss ’t! Ro” Uy 
Thy_wee-bit housie, too, in ruin! — 
Its afi. the win’s are strewin; 
An hing, now, to big a new ane, 


An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin 
Baith snell an’ keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin fast, 


An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought t SX 
Till, crash! the cruel _coult 


Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee-bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee monie a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turned out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble 
An’ cranreuch cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy-lane 
In proving foresight may be vain; 


Gang. aft a-gley, ie 


The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men. a 


For..promised joy. 


Still, thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee; 


ut, och! I backward cast my a Q ye 
On prospects drear! 


n’ forward, though I canna see, 


I guess an’ fear! yi vas 


we 


ey. on ee | 
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TO A MOUNTAIN Dalsy X 
N TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLow, IN APRIL, 1786 


Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower, 
Thou ’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem; 
To spare thee now is past my pow’r, poe 


Thou bonie gem. 
; we” aie 


, Land 
ah th 


as! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonie lark, companion meet 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy wee 
Wi’s spreckled breast, 

When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling Easp. 


—— 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting North 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth . 15 
Amid the storm, \ 
Scarce reared above the parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flowers our gardens yield IZeosOw" 

High shelt’ring woods an’ wa’s SHIT Hemeenean 20 

But thou, beneath the randof iar ALG, 
O’ clod or stane, 


Adorns the histie stibble-field 
Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, tear 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 20 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 

By love’s simplicity betrayed 
And guileless trust; 

Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 35 
Low i’ the dust. 
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Such is the fate of simple pard,., »DY Non Vee 
Or gh/o¢edn | es8 Starred ! 
Unskillftil he to-note the card. ' aad y; spe 
40 Of prudent lore, 


Till billows rage and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering worth is giv’n, , 
- Who long with wants and woes has striv’n, 
4 By human pride or cunning driv’n 
To mis’ry’s brink; 
Till, wrenched of ev’ry stay but Heav’n, 


He ruined sink! 
Ev’n thou who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, pA } 79 
50 That fate is thine—no distant date; oA” ’ 


Stern Ruin’s plow-share drives elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom. 


» IS THERE FOR HONUSTE 
POVERTY | og 


pieeihars 
ae there, for ricer poverty ~ 

, That hangs his head, an’ a’ that Mtn 
(The coward-slave, we pass pass him_t by! 

We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ oe 5 

Our toils ol Nias “Rd 
, The rank is be ite Recnarema 
jp 4% The man’s the 55 Soo 


What though on hamely fate” we 
dine, 
Wear hoddin gray, an’ a’ that? 10 
Gi’e fools their silks, an’ knaves 
their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that; 
Fora that,’ an’ a’ that, 
Their tinsel-show, and a’ that — 


en 


Rye 


“ s 


The abe man, though e’er sae 


poor, 15 
yt, nae o’ men for a’ that. 


Ti 
Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that; 


Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 


He’s De a a for a’ thab 
For a’ i thevt 


OH) na phate 
see o’ independent mind, 
e looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 


IV 

A prince can make a belted knight, 25 

A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that, 
But an honest man’s aboon his 

might — 

Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’. that, 

Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 20. 


Robert Burns 


The pith o’ sense and pride o’ 
worth 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


V 
Then let us pray that come it may, 
—As come it will for a’ that— 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the 
earth, 35 
Shall bear the gree, an’ a’ that. 
Por a’ that, ‘an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that — 


That_man_to man, the warld.oler, 
Shall_ broth ‘ ! 40 


Mande 


HIGHLAND MARY 


Ye banks, and braes, and streams 
around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your 
flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie! 4 
There simmer first unfald her robes, 
And there the langest tarry; 
For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloomed the gay green 
birk, 9 
Howrich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom! 
The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life 15 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ monie a vow and locked em- 
brace 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 
And, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder; 20 
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But, O, fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! . 
Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s 
the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 2s 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the sparkling 
glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly; 
And mould’ring now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly !s0 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


SCOTS WHA HAE 


I 
Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victorie! 


II 
Now’s the day, and now’s the 
hour; 5 
See the front o’ battle lour; "i 
See approach proud Edward’s 
pow ’r— 
Chains and slaverie! 


III 
Wha will be a traitor-knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 10 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him-turn and flee! 


IV 
Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 15 
Let him follow me! 
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V : 


By oppression’s woes and pains! 

By our sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins 
But they shall be free! 20 


VI 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty’s in every blow!— 
Let us do or die! 


A RED, RED ROSE 


O, my luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June; 

O, my luve’s like the melodie, 
That’s sweetly 2 in eo 


Aviat art. oF Me 


‘So deep in luve am_I; 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
*Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 10 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 


And fare thee well, my only luve! 
And fare thee well awhile! 

And I will come again, my luve, 15 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile! 


JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonie brow was brent; 

But now your brow is beld, John, s 
Your locks are like the snaw; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 
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John Anderson, my jo, John, | 
We clamb the hill thegither; 10 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither; 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 1s 
John Anderson, my jo. 


OF A’ THE AIRTS THE 
WIND CAN BLAW 


Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw 
I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonie lassie lives, 
The lassie I lo’e best; 
There wild woods grow an’ rivers 
row, 5 


Ns A An’ mony a hill between; 


But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet an’ fair; 10 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air; 
There’s not a bonie flow’r that 

springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green; 
There’s not a bonie bird that sings, 15 

But minds me o’ my Jean. 


O, tS THOU IN THE , 
‘CAULD BLAST 


O, wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee. 
Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 5 
Around thee blaw, around thee 
blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’. 
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Or were I in the wildest waste, Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 
Sae black and bare, sae black Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to 
and bare, 10 reign, 
The desert were-a paradise, The brightest jewel in my crown 15 
If thou wert there, if thou wert Wad be my queen, wad be my 
there. queen. 


THE BANKS O’ DOON 


Ye banks and braes 0’ bonie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? » 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary fu’ o’ care? 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou warbling bird, 5 
That wantons through the flowering thorn! 

Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 
Departed—never to return, 


Aft hae I roved by bonie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine; : 10 
And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 

And fondly sae did I o’ mine. 


Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d’a rose, 
Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree; 

And my fause lover staw my rose, 18 
But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 
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THE FuLL TIDE OF ROMANTICISM 
William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 
THREE YEARS SHE GREW 


Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, ‘‘A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown; 
This child I to:myself will take; 


She shall be mine, and I will make x YY 


A lady of my own. wt phy gsee 
“Myself willto my darling be ah an we | 


Both law/afid tmptlses ‘and with me 

The girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


“She shall be_sportive as the fawn Re he 
That_wild-with glee across the lawn pr yw 
Or up the mountain springs; 2a’ ‘ Rs 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, +Tls 
And hers the silence and the calm ee nav 
Of mute insensate things. Jee fp an’ eal 
“The floating clouds use mie Shall-tend tte Pert? 
To her; for her the_willow bend; << oO Batok 
Norichen she Gail to ise 4 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall. mold the maiden’s form 


By silent sympathy. 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place > att 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, Aye a 
And beauty born of murmuring sound. - ro 


Shall pass into her face. 5 i a Use 


‘And vital feelings of delight © Ay es 
Shall rear her form to stately itd 


pr a 2 . 
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Her virgin bosom swell; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.” 


Thus Nature spake.—The work was done; 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm, and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 


SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS 


She dwelt among the ania prays 
Beside the springs of Dove, » 

A maid whom there were none a praise 
And very few to love; 


A violet by a mossy stone \ _ 
Half hidden from the eye! 7 
—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. e 


She lived unknown, and few could_know 
When Lucy ceased _to be; 2 aoe 


But she is in her Brave, “and oe 
The difference to me 


TO A SKYLARK (1825) 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? — 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; arnAd' 
A privacy of glorious light is thine; - 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood. 
Of harmony, with instinct_more di divine; | 


Type of the wise who soar, but _never-ream; 


- True to the | kindred i points. of heaven and home! 
, Thy «a 
Vn 


at ae 
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THE DAFFODILS 


rt I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and 
hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees,» 
A and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the. Stars that. bins 


4 


4 
ae 

Along the margin of a bay; 10 
_ Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
“at _ Tossing their heads in sprightly 
dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but 
they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee— 
eA poet could not but be gay 15 
~ In such a jécurtid company! 
I gazed—and gazed—but little 
thought 
What wealth the show to me had 
brought ; 


,oft, when on my couch I lie 
n vacant’ or in pénsive mood, 20 


e fills, 


: And honany Kear ath Ieee 
| And dances with the daffodils. 


MY HEART LEAPS UP 


My heart leaps up when I-behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man, 

So_be it when I shall grow.old 5 
let me die! 


The child is father of the man; 


DA 
piety. ~~ LALA RE 
TT phe vy. aa SL 


SHE WAS A PHANTOM 
OF DELIGHT 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my 
sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 5 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful 
dawn; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 10 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 15 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, | 
and smiles. 20 4 


And now I see with eye serene,~*’ 

The very pulse of the machine; ¥" 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and 
skill; 26 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and com- 
mand; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 


With something of angelic light. 2 


“THE SOLITARY REAPER _ 


Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary highland lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself: 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, s 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chaunt 

More welcome notes to weary 
bands ( bh FA 

Of travelers in Some Schaar haunt, 

Among Arabian sands; 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 

In springtime from the cuckoo-bird, 


lo 7 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 


For old, unhappy, far-off things, 


And battles long ago; 20 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of today? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again! 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden 
sang 25 


As if her song could have no end- . 


ing; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending —_ 
I listened, motionless and still; 


And, as I mounted up the hill, », 


The music in my heart I bore ~ 


Breaking the silence of the seas) 15 
. Among the farthest Hebrides. 


O FRIEND! I KNOW NOT WHICH WAY I MUST. Look! 


, 


O friend! I know not which way I must look // 


For comfort, being, as I am, oppressed, 

To think that now our life is only dressed 

For show; mean handiwork of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom!—We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblessed; 


_ The wealthiest man among us is the best; 


aoe ee 
\ OLA. 
Cle frat pe 
— * 
=, ry, a : t 
ea we d - 


No grandeur now in nature or in cage 
Delights us. . Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This_is. idole and these we adore; 


Plain living and high thinking are no more, 7*** 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 


Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US. 


«The world is too much with us; late and_saon,’ 
_. #7) «Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; . 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


Long after it was heard no more. 


wa rae © 
/, 0 
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a & The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
ae The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

bf And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 


It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 
yp pease chledl a creda onan 
‘So might T, standing on this pleasant lea, lea 
oie ) Have sight of. Proteus ‘sising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
\ tre Medey., purable 4 nipliine 


MILTON! THOU SHOULD’ST BE LIVING AT THIS HOUR 


wR 
Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour; , ae 4, 
England hath need of thee; she is-afen ~ Wwe ap re PF 
Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pens A, ASH Pas ce 
cd Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, ~ 
5 Have forfeited their ancient English dower > ¢ 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; it 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; “ ~ 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. » fre AT be 
Re Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; a WY v AR AF 
0 AY, Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea;oo. A 
Ww Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
YY A So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
Aig ¢ In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart ee} 
/ '\) “The lowliest duties on herself did lay. Oh 2 


te ye 2 lo 
e mh MICHAEL \ > 
\ A Pastorat Porm = {0 «\ vb” 4 

ane V If from the public way you turn your steps, NY all 
aN NA Up the tumultuous brook of Greenhead Ghyll" 
\\ You will suppose that with an upright path 
- Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 

The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 

But, courage! for around that boisterous brook 

The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
- And made a hidden valley of their own. 
Ds No habitation can be seen; but they 
10)» Who journey thither find themselves alone 

Y With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 


nn 
St 


‘ 
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That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude; 

Nor should I have made mention of this dell 
But for one object which you might pass by, . 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
Appears a straggling heap of - unhewn stones! “- 
And to that simple object appertains 

A story —unenriched with strange events, 

Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first 

Of those domestic tales that spake to me 

Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved —not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this tale, while I was yet a boy 
Careless of books, yet having felt the power 
Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects, led me on to feel 

For passions that were not my own, and think 
(At random and imperfectly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human life. 
Therefore, although it be a history 

Homely and rude, I will relate the same 

For the delight of a few natural hearts; 

And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 

Of youthful poets, who among these hills 

Will be my second self when I am gone. 


Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a shepherd, Michael was his name; 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength; his mind was keen, 
* Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 
And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds, 
Of blasts of every tone; and, oftentimes, 
When others heeded not, he heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 
The shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
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Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 
“The winds are now devising work for me!” 

And, truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 
The traveler to a shelter, summoned him 

Up to the mountains; he had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

That came to him, and left him, on the heights. . 
So lived he till his eightieth year was past. 

And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green valleys, and the streams and rocks 
Were things indifferent to the shepherd’s thoughts. 


_ Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 


The common air; hills, which with vigorous step 
He had so often climbed; which had impressed 
So many incidents upon his mind 

Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 
Which, like a book, preserved the memory 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts 

The certainty of honorable gain; 

Those fields, those hills—what could they less?—had laid 
Strong hold on his affections, were to him 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 


His days had not been passed in singleness. 
His helpmate was a comely matron, old — 
Though younger than himself full twenty years. 
She was a woman of a stirring life, 
Whose heart was in her house. Two wheels she had x 
Of antique form; this large, for spinning wool; : 
That small, for flax; and if one wheel had rest, 
It was because the other was at work.. 
The pair had but one inmate in their house, 
An only child, who had been born to them 
When Michael, telling o’er his years, began 
To deem that he was old—in shepherd’s phrase, 
With one foot in the grave. This only son, 
With two brave sheep dogs tried in many a ston 
The one of an inestimable worth, 
Made all their household. I may truly say, 
That they were as a proverb in the vale ~ 
For endless industry. When day was gone, 


- 
William Wordsworth 


And from their occupations out of doors | 

The son and father were come home, even then, 
Their labor did not cease; unless when all 
Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and there, 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 
Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes, 


And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when the meal 


Was ended, Luke (for so the son was named) 
And his old father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fireside; perhaps to card. 
Wool for the housewife’s spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other implement of house or field. 


Down from the ceiling, by the chimney’s edge, 
That in our ancient uncouth country style 
With huge and black projection overbrowed 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim the housewife hung a lamp; 
An agéd utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 

Early at evening did it burn—and late, 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 

Which, going by from year to year, had found 
And left the couple neither gay perhaps 

Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes 
Living a life of eager industry. 


And now, when Luke had reached his eighteenth year, 


There by the light of this old lamp they sate, 

Father and son, while far into the night 

The housewife plied her own peculiar work, 

Making the cottage through the silent hours 

Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 

This light was famous in its neighborhood, 

And was a public symbol of the life 

That thrifty pair had lived. For, as it chanced, 

Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 

Stood single, with large prospect, north and south, 
igh into Easedale, up to_Dunmail-Raise,. | 

And westward to the village near the lake; 

And:from this constant light, so regular 

And so far seen, the house itself, by all 
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Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 
Both old and young, was named the Eveninac STar. 


Thus living on through such a length of years, 
The shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his helpmate; but to Michael’s heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear — 
Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood of all — 
Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude, when they 

By tendency of nature needs must fail. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 

His heart and his heart’s joy! For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 
Had done him female service, not alone 

For pastime and delight, as is the use 

Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness; and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman’s gentle hand. 


And, in a later time,-ere yet the boy AVI ¥ 
Had put on boy’stattire, did Michael-love, i‘. 
Albeit of a ‘stern ‘anbending, mind, ~~ ~~ TES nen 
To have the young one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd’s stool 
Sate with a fettered sheep before him stretched 
Under the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless breadth of shade, 

Chosen for the shearer’s covert from the sun, 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 

The Cupping TREE, a name which yet it bears. 
There, while they two were sitting in the shade, 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe, 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 

Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 

Upon the child, if he disturbed the sheep 

By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 

Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears. 


And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy grew up 
A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 


William Wordsworth 


Two steady roses that were five years old; 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 

With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 

Due requisites a perfect shepherd’s staff, 

And gave it to the boy; wherewith equipped 


He as a watchman oftenti 8 Oe placed stage php? 


At gate or gap, to stem_ the “flock; 
And, to his office craves called, 
There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 


Something between a hindrance and a help; 4 F ow wil? 
aah oe a "ba J 


And for this cause not always, I believe, ying 


Receiving from_his father hire of praise; |¢,’ V 4 UW, oe. 


Though naught was left undone which staff ‘6r voice, 
Or looks, or threatening gestures, could perform. 


But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blasts; and to the heights, 
Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 

He with his father daily went, and they 

Were as companions, why should I relate 

That objects which the shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from the boy there came 
Feelings and emanations— things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; 

And that the old man’s heart seemed born again? 


Thus in his father’s sight the boy grew up; 
And now, when he had reached his eighteenth year, 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 


While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to Michael’s ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the shepherd had been bound 
In surety for his brother’s son, a man //) 

Of an industrious life, and ample means; 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly | 

Had pressed upon him; and old Michael now 
Was summoned to ‘discharge the forfeiture, 

A grievous penalty, but little less 

Than half his substance. This unlooked-for claim, 
At the first hearing, for a moment took 

More hope out of his life than he supposed 
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That any old man ever could have lost. 
As soon as he had armed himself with strength 
To look his trouble in the face, it seemed 4 


The shepherd’s sole resource to sell at once \u'y 


Amn V/V .f 
+ 


A portion of his patrimonial fields. , ~~ 
Such was his first resolve; he thought again, 
And his heart failed him. ‘“‘Isabel,’’ said he, 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 
“‘T have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God’s love 

Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 


\ Should pass into a stranger’s hands, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 


Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 

Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 

And I have lived to be a fool at last 

To my own family. An evil man 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us; and if he were not false, 
There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
Had been no sorrow. I forgive him; but 

’T were better to be dumb than to talk thus. 


“When I began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 
Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be free; 
He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That+ passes over it. We have, thou know’st, 
Another kinsman — he will be our friend 
In this distress. He is a prosperous man, 
Thriving in trade—and Luke to him shall go, 
And with his kinsman’s help and his own thrift 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
He may return to us. If here he stay, 
What can be done? Where every one is poor, 
What can be gained?”’ 


At this the old man paused, 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There’s Richard Bateman, thought she to herself, 
He was a parish-boy —at the church door 


William Wordsworth 


They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence, 
And half pennies, wherewith the neighbors bought 
A basket, which they filled with peddler’s wares: 
And, with his basket on his arm, the lad 

Went up to London, found a master there, 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 

To go and overlook his merchandise 

Beyond the seas; where he grew wondrous rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 

And, at his birthplace, built a chapel floored 
With marble, which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 

And her face brightened. The old man was glad, 
And thus resumed:— ‘‘ Well, Isabel! this scheme 
These two days has been meat and drink to me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 

We have enough —I wish indeed that I - 

Were younger —but this hope is a good hope. 
Make ready Luke’s best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
Tomorrow, or the next day, or tonight; 

If he could go, the boy should go tonight.” 


Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart. The housewife for five days 
Was restless morn and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 

But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 

To stop her in her work; for, when she lay 

By Michael’s side, she through the last two nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep; 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by themselves 
Were sitting at the door, ‘Thou must not go; 
We have no other child but thee to lose, 

None to remember — do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy father he will die.” 

The youth made answer with a jocund voice; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 
Recovered heart. That evening her best fare 
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Did she bring forth, and all together sat 
Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 


With daylight Isabel resumed her work; 
And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove in spring; at length 
The expected letter from their kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the boy; 

To which, requests were added that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
The letter was read over; Isabel 

Went forth to show it to the neighbors round. 
Nor was there at the time on English land 

A prouder heart than Luke’s. When Isabel 
Had to her house returned, the old man said, 
“He shall depart tomorrow.” ‘To this word 
The housewife answered, talking much of things 
Which, if at such short notice he should go, 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 


‘She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 


Near the tumultuous brook of Greenhead Ghyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a sheepfold; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 
For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walked; 
And soon as they had reached the place he stopped, 
And thus the old man spake to him— ‘‘ My son, 
Tomorrow thou wilt leave me; with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 
And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 
I will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histories; ’twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should touch 
On things thou canst not know of.— After thou 
First cam’st into the world —as oft befalls 
To newborn infants—thou didst sleep away 
Two days, and blessings from thy father’s tongue 
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Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 
And still I loved thee with increasing love. 
Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 
Than when I heard thee by our own fireside 
First uttering, without words, a natural tune; 
While thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 
Sing at thy mother’s breast. Month followed month, 
And in the open fields my life was passed 
And on the mountains; else I think that thou 
Hadst been brought up upon thy father’s knees. 
But we were playmates, Luke; among these hills, 
As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 
Have played together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know.” 
Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 
He sobbed aloud. The old man grasped his hand, 
And said, “‘ Nay, do not take it so—I see 
That these are things of which I need not speak. 
— Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good father; and herein 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others’ hands; for, though now old 
Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleep together; here they lived, 
As all their forefathers had done; and when 
At length their time was come, they were not loath 
To give their bodies to the family mold. 
I wished that thou should’st live the life they lived; 
But ’tis a long time to look back, my son, 
And see so little gain from threescore years. 
These fields were burthened when they came to me; 
Till I was forty years of age, not more 
Than half of my inheritance was mine. 
I toiled and toiled; God blessed me in my work, 
And till these three weeks past the land was free. 
—It looks as if it never could endure 
Another master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 
If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou should’st go.” 

At this the old man paused; 
Then, pointing to the stones near which they stood, 
Thus, after a short silenee, he resumed: 
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“This was a work for us; and now, my son, 

It is a work for me. But, lay one stone — 

Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, boy, be of good hope—we both may live 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 

I still am strong and hale — do thou thy part; 

I will do mine. —I will begin again 

With many tasks that were resigned to thee; 

Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 

Will I without thee go again, and do 

All wo1ks which I was wont to do alone, 

Before I knew thy face. — Heaven bless thee, boy! 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes; it should be so— yes— yes — 
I knew that thou could’st never have a wish 

To leave me, Luke; thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love; when thou art gone, 

What will be left to us!— But I forget 

My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 

As I requested; and hereafter, Luke, 

When thou art gone away, should evil men 

Be thy companions, think of me, my son, 

And of this moment; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee; amid all fear 

And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
May’st bear in mind the life thy fathers lived, 
Who, being innocent, did for that cause 

Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well — 
When thou return’st, thou in this place wilt see .. y 
A work which is not here; a covenant™~ = 
*T will be between us; but, whatever fate 

Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.” 


The shepherd ended here; and Luke stooped down, 
And, as his father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the sheepfold. At the sight 
The old man’s grief broke from him; to his heart 
He pressed his son, he kissed him and wept; 
And to the house together they returned. 
— Hushed was that house in peace, or seeming peace, 
Ere the night fell. With morrow’s dawn the boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
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The public way, he put on a bold face; 

And all the neighbors, as he passed their doors, 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers, 
That followed him till he was out of sight. 


A good report did from their kinsman come, 
Of Luke and his well-doing; and the boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news. 
Which, as the housewife phrased it, were throughout 
“The prettiest letters that were ever seen.” 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So, many months passed on; and once again 
The shepherd went about his daily work | 
With confident and cheerful thoughts; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the sheepfold. Meantime Luke began © 
To slacken in his duty; and, at length, 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses; ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 


There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
’T will make a thing endurable, which else 
Would oversét the brain, or break the heart. 

I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 

<He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud, 
And listened to the wind; and, as before, 
Performed all kinds of labor for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the fold of which 

His flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 

For the old man—and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. . S 
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There, by the sheepfold, sometimes was he seen 
Sitting alone, or with his faithful dog, 
Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 
The length of full seven years, from time to time, 
He at the building of this sheepfold wrought, 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Three years, or little more, did Isabel 
Survive her husband. At her death the estate 
Was sold, and went into a stranger’s hand. 
The cottage which was named the Evenine STAR 
Is gone—the plowshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood; great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighborhood — yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door; and the remains 
Of the unfinished sheepfold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhead Ghyll. 
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Our birth is but a sleep and ng 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, A" 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do Pie, 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about usin our infancy; 
Shades of the pri§On-house begin to close _ AL 
Upon the growing boy, 4! ae 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. : (\ a” 
' He sees it in his joy; {grr Ba 
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In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 

Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave A, 

A presence which is not to be put by; ke 120 
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For that which is most worthy to be blessed — 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
Bat for those obstinate questionings 
(Of sense and outward things, 
| Fallings from us, vanishings; 
/ Blank misgivings of a creature 


Gtoving about in worlds not realized, V4 a ey 
Ps "High _instincts before which our mortal nature” ou «sy 
«~ Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised; AS J yay, 
Ay _ A 
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“But for those first affections, ; 
oa Those shadowy recollections, WY 
Which, be they what they may, nV 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, |) 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; f\ 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 


| Our noisy years seem moments in the being 


Of the eternal silence; truths that wake, 


— To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor manhor boy}; 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy Aye” 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! ey 


Hence, in a season of calm weather 04° | fj, 


Though inland far we be, - 
Our souls have sight of that_immortal. 4 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
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Then sing, ye birds! sing, sing a joyous song! . 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 

We in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts today 
Feel the gladness of the May! 

What though the radiance which was once so brigtl 
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Be now forever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find. 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; | 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the paleo mind. 
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And oh, ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves) 
Forebode not any severing of our loves! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a newborn day 
Is lovely yet; ; 195 
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Part I 
It is an ancient mariner, peccaiaagh.. 1 
And he stoppeth one of three. three gallants 
“By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, ding feast, and 


Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


“The bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 5 
And I am next of kin; 
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The guests are met, the feast is set— 
May’st hear the merry din.” 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 

10 “There was a ship,” quoth he. 
“Hold off! unhand me, graybeard loon!” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


guest is spel He holds him with his glittering eye— 


The sahara fi 
Rete: by theeye The wedding guest stood still, 
wa, eaters And listens like a three-years’ child; 
Berens tale. The mariner hath his will. 


The wedding guest sat on a stone; 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed mariner— % 


“The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 


The mariner tells Ut 
25 fiow the ship The sun came up upon the left, 


sailed southward Out of the sea came he! 

wi a good win : = 
and. fair weather, And he shone bright, and on the right 
line oe “*€ = Went down into the sea. 


“Higher and higher every day, 

80 Till over the mast at noon’— 
The wedding guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


Th : : 
gust hearth the The bride hath paced into the hall, 
rida. < . 
Pea bet Red as’ a Tosesis?sne: 


35 tinueth histalee © Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


The wedding guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, . 
40 The bright-eyed mariner— 
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“And now the storm blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong; 

He struck*with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 


“With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 

- Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 


““And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold; 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald, 


“And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen; 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


“The ice was here, the ice was there,’ 

The ice was all around; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound! 


“At length did cross an albatross; 
Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


“Tt ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder fit; 
The helmsman steered us through! 


“And a good south wind sprung up behind;- 
The albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


“Tn mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 
It perched for vespérs nine; 


The ship driven 
by a storm 
towards the 
south pole. 


~ The land of ice, 


‘ 


and of fearful 
sounds, where no 
living thing was 
to be seen. 


Till a great sea- 
bird, called the 
albatross, came 
through the 
snow-fog, and — 
was received with 
great joy and 
hospitality. 


And lo! the alba- 
tross proveth a bird 
of good omen, and 
followeth the ship 
as it returned 
northward through 
fog and floating 
ice. 
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The ancient _ 
mariner inhospi- 
tably killeth the 
pious bird of 7 
good omen. 
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His shipmates cry 
out against the 
ancient mariner 
for killing the bird 
of good luck. 
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But when the fog 
cleared off, they 
justify the same, 
and thus make 
themselves 

109 accomplices in 
the crime. 


The fair breeze 
continues; the 
ship enters the 
: Pacific Ocean, 
105 and sails north- 
ward, even till it 
reaches the Line. 


' The ship hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed. 
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Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moonshine.” 


‘‘God save thee, ancient mariner, 

From the fiends that plague thee thus! 

Why look’st thou so?’”—‘‘With my crossbow 
I shot the albatross! 


Part II 


“The sun now rose upon the right; 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


“And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


“And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe; 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

‘Ah wretch!’ said they, ‘the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow!’ 


“Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious sun uprist; 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

‘’T was right,’ said they, ‘such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist.” 


“The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 


“Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
*T was sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 


‘ 
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“All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 


“Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


“Water, water, everywhere, 
-And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


“The very deep did rot. O Christ! 
That ever this should be!, 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


“About, about, in reel and rout, 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green and blue and white. 


““And some in dreams assuréd were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow, 


“And every tongue, through utter drought, 


Was withered at the root; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 


“Ah, well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


Part III 


“There passed a weary time. Each throat 


Was parched, and glazed each eye. 


115 
120 
And the alba- 
tross beginsto  — 
be avenged. 


A spirit had fol- 
lowed them; one 
of the invisible 
inhabitants of 
this planet, 
neither departed 
souls nor angels. 


The shipmates, 
in their sore dis- 
tress, would fain 
throw the whole 
guilt on the. 
ancient mariner; 
in sign whereof 
they hang the 
dead sea-bird 
round his neck. 
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The ancient 
mariner beholdeth 
a sign in the ele- 
ment afar off. 
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At its nearer 
approach, it 
seemeth him to 
be a ship; and at 
a dear ransom he 
16 freeth his speech 

from the bonds 
of thirst. 
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165 A flash of joy; 


And horror fol- 
lows. For can it 
be a ship that 
comes onward 
without wind 


170 °F tide? 


175 


It seemeth him 
but the skeleton 
a5 of a ship. 
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A weary time! a weary time! 
How glazed each weary eye! 
When, looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 


“At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


‘‘A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared; 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 


“With throats unslaked, with black lips baked 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, ‘A sail! a sail!’ 


“With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call. 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 


/ 


*“ “See! see!’ I cried, ‘she tacks no more 
Hither, to work us weal— 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel!’ 


“The western wave was all aflame; 

The day was well-nigh done; 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 


“And straight the sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge — 


“*Alas!’ (thought I, and my heart beat loud, 
“How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 


“Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman’s mate?’ 


“Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The nightmare, Life-in-Death; was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


“The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

‘The game is done! I’ve won! I’ve won!’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


“The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the specter bark. 


“We listened and looked sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My lifeblood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 
From the saifs the dew did drip— 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The hornéd moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 


“One after one, by the star-dogged moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, . 

_ Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


“Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan), 
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And its ribs are 
seen as bars on 185 — 
the face of the 
setting sun. 

The specter- 
woman and her 
Death-mate, and 
no other on board 
the skeleton ship. 
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Like vessel, 
like crew! 


Death and Life- 
in-Death have 
diced for the 
ship's crew, and 
she (the latter) 
winneth the 
ancient mariner. 
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No twilight within 
the courts of the 
sun. 200 


At the rising of 
the moon, 
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One after 
another, 


215 


His shipmates 
drop down dead. 
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os But Life-in-Death 


begins her work on 
the ancient mariner. 


The wedding guest 
feareth that a spirit 
225 is talking to him; 


230 But the ancient 
mariner assureth 
him of his bodily 
life, and pro- 
ceedeth to relate 
his horrible 
penance. 


235 


He despiseth the 
creatures of the 
calm, 


240 


And envieth that 
they should live, 
and so many lie 
dead. 


245 


250 
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With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 


“The souls did from their bodies fly— 
They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizz of my crossbow!”’ 


Part IV 


“T fear thee, ancient mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea sand. 


“T fear thee and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand, so brown!’’— 
“Fear not, fear not, thou wedding guest! 
This body dropped not down. \ 


‘Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea! 

And never a-saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


“The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie; 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 


“T looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 


“T looked to heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 

My heart as dry as dust. 


“T closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and | ‘the sea and te sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 
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“The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 


Nor rot nor reek did they; 
The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


“An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 

' Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 


Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 


And yet I could not die. 


_ “The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide; 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside. 


“Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoarfrost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charméd water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 


“‘Beyond the shadow of the ship 

I watched the water snakes; 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


“Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire; _ 

Blue, glossy*green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


“O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare. 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


“The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
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But the curse 
liveth for him in 
the eye of the 
dead men. 
255 
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In his loneliness 
and fixedness he 
yearneth towards 
the journeying 
moon, and the 
stars that still 
sojourn, yet still 
move onward; 265 
and everywhere the 
blue sky belongs to 
them, and is their 
appointed rest, and 
their native coun- 
try, and their own 
natural homes, 
which they enter 
unannounced, as 
lords that are cer- 
tainly expected,and 270 
yet there is a silent, 
joy at their arrival. 


By the light of 
the moon he 
beholdeth God's 
creatures of the 
great calm. 
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Their beauty and 
their happiness. 


He blesseth them 95 


in his heart. 


The spell begins 
to break. 
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By grace of the 
holy Mother, the 
ancient mariner 
is refreshed with 
rain. 


He heareth sounds 
and seeth strange 
sights and com- 
motions in the sky 
and the element. 
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The albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


Part V 


“O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


“The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 


“My lips were wet, my throat as cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreaths, 

And still my body drank. 


“T moved, and could not feel my limbs; 

I was so light—almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blesséd ghost. - 


“And soon I heard a roaring wind; 
It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 


“The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about; 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 


“And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 
The moon was at its edge. 


“The thick black cloud was cleft, and — 
The moon was at its side. 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
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The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 


“The loud wind never reached the ship, Bae SN ee 
€ bodies 0} e 


Yet now the ship moved on! - ship's crew are 
Beneath the lightning and the moon sie obits Bones 
The dead men gave a groan. = 


“They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


“The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze upblew; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew. 


“The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee; 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said naught to me.” 


“T fear thee, ancient mariner !’’— But not by the 
An Z ! souls of the men, 
Be calm, thou wedding guest! nor by demons of 
: . . earth or middle 
Twas not those souls that fled in pain, air, but by a 
. . . a t 
Which to their corses came again, aabelin spite, | 
But a troop of spirits blest; ae Coe aes 


di guardian saint. 
“For when it “dawned — they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 


“Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, ~ 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


“Sometimes cropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing; 
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The lonesome 
spirit from the 
south pole carries 
on the ship as far 
as the Line, in 
obedience to the 
880 angelic troop, 
but still requireth 
vengeance. 
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The Polar Spirit's 
fellow-demons, the 
invisible inhabit- 
ants of the element, 
take part in his 
895 wrong; and two of 
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Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 


“And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 


“It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A. pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


“Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe; 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


“Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, - 
The spirit slid; and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 


“The sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean; 

But in a minute she ’gan stir 

With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length, 
With a short uneasy motion. 


“Then, like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound; 

It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 


“How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 
But ere my living life returned, 
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I heard, and in my soul discerned, 
Two voices in the air. 


“Ts it he?’ quoth one, ‘is this the man? 
By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 

The harmless albatross. 


““The spirit who bideth by hirhself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 


“The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honeydew. 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ 


First Voice 
““But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing— 
What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?’ 


Part VI | ik yy 


Second Voice 
“Still as a slave before his lord, 
- The ocean hath no blast; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast— 


“ “Tf he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him, smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see! how graciously 

She looketh down on him.’ 


First Voice 
“ ‘But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?’ 
Second Voice 


«The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 
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them relate, one to 
the other, that 
penance long and 
heavy for the 
ancient mariner 
hath been accorded 
to the Polar 
Spirit, who return- 
eth southward. 
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The mariner hath 
been cast into a 
trance; for the 
angelic power 
causeth the vessel 
to drive northward 
faster than human 
life could endure. 
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The supernatural 
430 motion is 
* retarded; the 
mariner awakes, 
and his penance 
begins anew. 
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The curse is 
finally expiated. 
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“Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated; 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the mariner’s trance is abated.’ 


“T woke, and we were sailing on 

As in a gentle weather; 

’Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 


“All stood together on the deck 
For a charnel dungeon fitter; 
All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the moon did glitter. 


“The pang, the curse, with which they died 
Had never passed away; 

I could mot draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 


“And now this spell was snapped; once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen— 


“Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


“But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made; 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 


“Tt raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


“Swiftly, swiftly, flew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly too; 
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Sweetly, sweetly, blew the breeze— 
On me alone it blew. 


“Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see? 

Is this the hill? Is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree? 


“We drifted o’er the harbor bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 

‘O let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway.’ 


“The harbor bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothy it was strewn; 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 


“The rock shone bright, the kirk no less,- 
That stands above the rock; 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 

The steady weathercock. 


““And the bay was-white with silent light, 
Till, rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colors came. 


“A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were; 

I turned my eyes upon the deck— 
O, Christ! what saw I there! 


“Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph man, 

On every corse there stood. 


“This seraph band, each waved his hand; 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light; 


“This seraph band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 


And the ancient 
mariner beholdeth 


his native country. 
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ship with wonder. 
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No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 


“But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot’s cheer; 
My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


“The pilot and the pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast; 

Dear Lord in heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


“T saw a third—lI heard his voice— 
It is the hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The albatross’s blood. 


Part VII 


““This hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 
He loves to talk with marineres 

That come from a far countree. 


“He kneels at morn and noon and eve; 
He hath a cushion plump; 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak stump. 


“The skiff boat neared; I heard them talk, 
‘Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now?’ 


““Strange, by my faith!’ the hermit said— 
‘And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks look warped! and see those sails, 
How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 
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“Brown skeletons of leaves that tae. 

My forest brook along, 

When the ivy tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 


““Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look,’ 
The pilot made reply; 

‘I am afeared.'—‘Push on, push on!’ 
Said the hermit cheerily. 


“The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


“Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread; 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 


“Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 


Which sky and:ocean smote, 


Like one that hath been seven days drowned, 


My body lay afloat; 
But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the pilot’s boat. 


“Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


“T moved my lips—the pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 


“T took the oars; the ’pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha, ha!’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see, 
The Devil knows how to row.’ ~ 


The ship suddenly 
sinket 


The ancient mari- 
ner is saved in the 
pilot’s boat. 
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“And now, all in my own counttee, - 
I stood on the firm land! 
The hermit stepped forth from the boat, 


And scarcely he could stand. 


_ “*O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!’ 


The hermit crossed his brow. 
‘Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘I bid thee say— 
What manner of man art thou?’ : 


“Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 


With a woeful agony, 
Which forced me to begin my tale; 
And then it left me free. 


“Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns; 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 


“T pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; ° 
That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me; 
To him my tale I teach. 


“What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding guests are there; 

But in the garden bower the bride 

And bridemaids singing are; 

And hark the little vesper bell, 


. Which biddeth me to prayer! 


“O wedding guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God \ himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be.) 


“O, sweeter than the marriage feast, 
"Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company — 


ee en ane es 


Zh 
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“To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends— 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, ry \ 
And youths and maidens gay! Wy (a fe. v Yat Wg 


“Farewell, farewell! but this I tell . 

To thee, thou wedding guest! ih b |) F . 

He prayeth well who loveth well” p)“ Vv ence ‘9 ail things 
| 7 ha od made 


Both man and bird and beast: ..)euv\\~ wo and loveth. 
“19 / 0 | 


‘ye Pasko teach, by 810 


own example, 


“He prayeth best who loveth best Wed %P \ 

All things both great and small; p,/ ors 
or the dear God who loveth us, ad 
e made and loveth all.” : 


: ue 
The mariner, whose eye is bright, / of A Q. ge 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 


Is gone; and now the wedding ae ido ae 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. % 


phy Thy 


He went like one that hath been stunned, i 
And is of sense forlorn; ; yw 
A sadder and a wiser man if Was , 
He rose the morrow morn. iar 
py Pies 1 
qu KUBLA KHAN ,» a aet i 


(i In ae did Kubla Khan 7 ¢ 
A stately pleagure-dome ie decree, 


\* Where Alph, the sacred river, ran fi jae” 
Through caverns Epeaairclens to man ,., 
Down to,a sunless sea. mae, Sp 5 


So twice five miles of fetti é ground 
’ With walls and towers were girdled round; 

And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 10 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 


Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! re Oe ed 
"A BH gre a 


A] 
es a AAn, shal k 
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y serve Viace! as holy and enchanted 
y As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
8 By woman wailing for her demon lover’ 
“ And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
\) As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
Ns A mighty fountain momently was forced; 
\\. Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
‘\” Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
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Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail, 
And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
“Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean; 
And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral yoices a PrOpbesyea © we hee 
CALT Ler estas ectieatiid 
The shadow of the dome pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; s ., e+ 
Where was heard the mingled ‘mesure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves ice! 
TA 
A damsel with a dulcimer- Meee 
In a vision once I saw; 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
— Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
\\ And all who heard should see them there, 
|And all should cry, ‘‘ Beware! Beware! 
| His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 


/ Weave a circle round him thrice, 


/ 
/ 


And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honeydew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


| ev rn 


Sir Walter Scott 


Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 4 4) 
LOCHINVAR y 


Oh, Young Lochinvar is come out of the west; 0 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was aan oi the _young Lochinvar! 

* He stayed not for brat’ a he stopped not for stone; 
He swam the Esk River where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and ail. 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word) 
“O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?’ — 


“T long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine; 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 
The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 
“Now tread we a measure!”’ said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely cher ‘fae, gr 
That never a hall such a galliar< did grace; 
While her mother did fret, an t father did fume, 
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And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 


And the bride-maidens whispered, ‘‘” T were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar. 
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One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 

When they reac io the Dig ee all door, and the charger stood near; 

So light to the ‘ctoupd) the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle’ ‘before her he sprung! 

“She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scat HOP Kee 
They ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young ng Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? Uohar 


4 
t 

pe 
CORONACH ” hue 


He is gone on the mountain, Ww ae 
He is lost to the forest, i pA 
Like a summer-dried fountain, , We r 
When our n need | was t the e sorest. pam 
The font, Teappearing, 
From the raindrops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow! 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing ia 
Waft the leaves that are searest, wid we: 
But our flower was in flushing rig & 
When blighting was nearest. 


Meg, 
Fleet foot on the corse, b bd 4 


Sage counsel in 
Red_hand_in_the ee Siete ee ae 
How sound is thy slumber! By, 4 rier 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
- Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone; and for ever! 


Sir Walter Scott as , ' hy 270 fy 


ROSABELLE : 

O listen, listen, ladies gay! f 

No haughty feat of arms I tell; ie 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay, . 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. Pe 
Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! - isa ww 5 


And, gentle ladye, deign to stay! ay ye 
Rest thee in Castle Bereeeneuey vee “4 
Nor tempt the stormy firth’ "Pode y. 


“The Bi ckening wave is edged with white; “te pi Co . 
To and rock the sea-mews fly ; ; Py WAM 10 he 


The rem have heard the water-spritee““ 77 peg ‘ww 
Whose screams forebode that mreckeds nigh, © 


Ar, 
“Last night the gifted seek. ddl; view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay; 
Then stay thee, fair, in Ravensheuch; 15 
Why cross the gloomy firth today?”— 


“°Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
Tonight at Roslin leads the ball, ya 
But that my ladye-mother there J ak 
Sits lonely in her eeeterbel ee ares 20 


“Tis not because the ring ‘ Mey ride, ay 
sth pyle the the Ting ; aves well 9 te fe y | wrt Lhe, 
But thi é Wi “chide? 
If ’tis not filled by Rosabelle.”— 4 | 
Satstecs , Al 
O’er Roslin all that dreary night, = atl i vot vad | 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; er 
’T was broader than the watch-fire’s light, ss x 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled Bek . 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen; ‘ - gas 
’T was seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, | 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. / 


j 
Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, / 
_ Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie, oe 
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85 Each _baro 43 1° a sable: shroud, ° #) bt ote 4 igs fom 


pa is iron panoply. 
Me 7S scene all on fire within, around, 
Let Deepzsacristy and altar’s_pale; Lutherie 
en) “fe Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
x” 4s And glimmered all the eins men’ Be 


LA” 
( 
Blazed battlement and eaeel Te 
Blazed every sc 
So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 


af 


45 There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 


And each St. Clair, was , buried there, Yer Oat , 
50 With candle, with hook: and writh ‘nell; 
But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, e, 
} NT 4 iV 


The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


ee, 
r agedtxey GUY 


mF .. “Ahl Coy the hour is ni 
} Ly The Re the_lea ae 
f The orange-flower perfumes the bower, 
; The breeze is on the sea. 
y is The lark, his lay who thrilled all day, 
ae Sits hushed his partner nigh; 
: Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy? oe 


10 Her shepherd’s suit to, hear; yy! 
ye 1 eee shy, by lattice “igh; a's \ 
Sings high-born Cavalier. 
yet Yate star of love, all stars above, 
Ww yt Noes reigns o’er earth and sky; 
And high and low the influence know — 
But where is County Guy?” 


“The village maid steals through the wow lo 


15 


- 
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fy ge 
JOCK 0’ Hare Bee L Y 
7 eth 


““Why weep ye by the tide, ladie? » ff 
Why weep ye by the tide? — A Lave tM 
I'll wed ye to my youngest son, /( 9 O pe 
~ And ye sall be his bride. 2: ans a 
And ye sall be his bride, ladie, ~ | 5 
Sae comely. t se 
But aye shel t/ hi tale Bows tef 
For Jock 0’ “Hazeldean— 


“Now let this willfu’ grief be Anon 
And dry that cheek so pale; ‘ 10 
Young Frank is chief of Errington, 
And lord of Langley-dale; 
His step is first in peaceful ha’, 
His sword in battle keen’’ — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 16 
For Jock o’ Hazeldean. ; 


“A chain of gold ye e not lack, weey hy peered + 
Nor, raid : ‘fo bing sah cae he Ke td 
N oe mettled fe bas age Fae 


Spe gee Be wa. 20 


rove you, the ee QO’ fit - 
Shall ride our forest queen’’— 

But aye she loot the tears*down fa’ 
For Jock o’ Hazeldean} 


The kirk was decked at morning-tide, 28 
The tapers glimmered fair; 
The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
And dame and knight are there. 
They sought her baith by bower and ha’— 
The ladie was not seen! 30 
She's o’er the Border, and awa’ 
Wi Seas o’ Hazeldean. 


f} a ; im 2 t ‘ 
“\/ NA L, ly AAAS s f a th ¢ 
yi eA - ‘ie 7 f 


BREATHES THERE THE MAN WITH SOUL, i? Tu Arr 


a 
ger a SO DEAD 
Breathes there the man, with soul SO. dead, 


Who never to 0 himself t hae said, 
‘This.is_my own, _my ‘native land? 


Pre ese! 


VU 


<p oe 
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Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 

If sych there breat arent we 

Rét hin no 1 mits HOE SO PRES dae s TAM ils 


High though his titles, proud his si 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 


Living, shall forfeit, fai own, ; 

And athe ain dying, s afl $0" us > 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, ~ 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


wy 
George Gordon, Lord Byron eae )) oy } 
SONNET ON CHILLON oe 


rf 
_ Eternal spirit of the chainless“mind! * 


\Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou art, 


~_ For there thy habitation is the heart— 


he heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned — 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, | 
heir country conquers with their martyrdom, 
Rand Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
,Chillont) thy prison is a holy place, 
“And thy sad floor an altar—for ’twas ‘end 


\ . Until his very steps have left a trace 


Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
‘ By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface! { 
-For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 
I A 

My hair is gray, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white 

In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears; 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose, 

For they have been a dungeon’ s spoil, 


1 
ay 
i 
3 
\ « 
ay 


) gs. oe, ae eae 
_ George Gordon, Lord Byron 


And mine has been the fate of those 2 
To whom the goodly earth and air "e 
Are banned, and barred—forbidden fare: e ‘to ee 
But this was for my father’s faith AAs 


I suffered chains and courted death; / i 7 Tate: “4 , ry) 
That father perished at the stake bts UL 
For tenets he would not forsake; © Au bY? y) ““ 
And for the same his lineal race ft 
In darkness found a dwelling place; ae. s " Led, d 4 He. ie 
We were seven—who now are one, o) 7 », AW he 
Six in youth, and one in age, a aren 
Finished as they had begun, * gadeten Dea 
Proud of Persecution’s rage; 7 ./ 
One in fire, and two in field Chil Nhe; i eae Py ig Lan 
Their belief with blood have sealed, ‘ 


Dying as their father died, sas ks ge DS ber ‘ 
For the God their foes denied; _ C. ean 9) oh 


Three were in a dungeon cast, ny Naa 4 — “4 ths fl 
Of whom this wreck is left the last! é 
i { fy ; ; yf 
, A A 7 L iy. a i 4j ¢ a5 fi 
II : Vo f f i » Aa Ap " 
OF es Se pay 
There are seven pillars of Gothic mold, A ee 


In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 

There are seven columns, massy and gray, 

Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 30 
A sunbeam which ‘hath lost its way 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 

Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp. 35 


- And in each pillar there is a ring, 


And in each ring there is a chain; 


- That iron is a cankering thing, 


For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 40 
Till I have done with this new day, 


- Which now is painful to these eyes, 


Which have not seen the sun to rise 

For years—I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score 45 
When my last brother drooped and died, 

And I lay living by his side. 
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pi 

They chained us each to a column stone, 
And we were three—yet, each alone: 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other’s face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight. 
And thus together—yet apart, 
Fettered in hand, but joined in heart, 
’T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound, not full and free, 

As they of yore were wont to be; 

It might be fancy, but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


IV 
I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 

I ought to do—and did my best— 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven— 

For him my soul was sorely moved; 
And truly might it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest; 
For he was beautiful as day— 

When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles, being free— 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun; 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 
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_ With tears for naught but others’ ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
‘Which he abhorred to view below. 


Vv 
The other was as pure of mind, 
But formed to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 


Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 


And perished in the foremost rank 
With joy—but not in chains to pine; 
His spirit withered with their clank, 
I saw it silently decline— 
And so perchance in sooth did mine; 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 
Had followed there the deer and wolf; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf, 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 


VI 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls; 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave enthralls; 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made—and like a living grave, 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay; 
We heard it ripple night and day; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knocked; 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 


Wash through the bars when winds were high 


And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rocked, 
And I have felt it shake, unshocked, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 
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VII 
I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loathed and put away his food; 
It was not that ’twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 
And for the like had little care. 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat; 
Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den; 
But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 
My brother’s soul was of that mold 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain’s side; 
But why delay the truth?—he died. 
I saw, and could not hold his head, 
Nor reach his dying hand—nor dead— 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died, and they unlocked his chain, 
And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 
I begged them as a boon to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine—it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his free-born breast 
In such a dungeon could not: rest. 
I might have spared my idle prayer— 
They coldly laughed, and laid him there, 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder’s fitting monument! 


VIII 
But he, the favorite and the flower, 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 
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His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be. 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
‘Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood; 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood; 
I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swol’n convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of sin, delirious with its dread; 

But these were horrors—this was woe 


Unmixed with such—but sure and slow. 


He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind 
And grieved for those he left behind; 


With all the while a cheek whose bloom 


Was as a mockery of the tomb, 
Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow’s ray; 

An eye of most transparent light, 
That almost made the dungeon bright; 
And not a word of murmur, not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence—lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less; 
I listened, but I could not hear; 

I called, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew ’twas hopeless, but my dread 
. Would not be thus admonishéd; 
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I called, and thought I heard a sound— 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him—I found him not, 
I only stirred in this black spot, 
I only lived, I only drew 
The accurséd breath of dungeon-dew; 
The last, the sole, the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 
One on the earth, and one beneath— 
My brothers—both had ceased to breathe. 
I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my own was full as chill; 
I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive— 
A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope—but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 


IX 


What next befell me then and there 
I know not well—I never knew— 
First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too. 
I had no thought, no feeling —none— 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and gray; 
It was not night, it was not day; 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness without a place; 
There were no stars, no earth, no time, 
No check, no change, no good, no erime, 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 
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A sea of stagnant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 


xX 


A light broke in upon my brain— 
It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track; 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 
And seemed to say them all for me! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne’er shall see its likeness more; 
It seemed like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 
Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 
Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in wingéd guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile — 
I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
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And then ’twas mortal well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, _ 
Lone as.the corse within its shroud, 
Lone as a solitary cloud — 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 


XI 
A kind of change came in my fate; 
My keepers grew compassionate; 
I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was—my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers’ graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 


_ My step profaned their lowly bed, 


My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 


XII 

I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me. 
No child, no sire, no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
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To my barred windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 
The quiet of a loving eye. 


XIII 

I saw them, and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high —their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channeled rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white-walled distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 
A small green isle; it seemed no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seemed joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
~ As then to me he seemed to fly; 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled =-and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o’er one we sought to save— 
And yet my glance, too much oppressed 
Had almost need of such a rest. 


XIV 
It might be months, or years, or days; 
I kept no count, I took no note, 
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‘ xy 5 I had no hope my eyes to raise, 
NN > And clear them of their dreary mote; 
ah \ ad 
‘870 At last men came to set me free; 

IN - JT asked not why, and recked not where; 

ae y It was at length the same to me, 

am Fettered or fetterless to be, 


I learned to love despair. 
a.) And thus when they appeared at last, 
Yj) And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage—and all my own' 
And half I felt_as they were come 
8 ' .To.tear_me_from—a_second home; 
~S With spiders I had friendship “made, 
=) Ant-watched them & in their sullen trade, 
ad-seen the mice “by moonlight play, 
a) TX And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
~~) And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill—yet, strange to tell! 
\In quiet we had learned to dwell. 
. /My very chains and I grew friends, 
300 ‘So much a long communion tends 
/ To make us what we are—even I 
on P Resse my freedom with a sigh. 
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=< CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE 


2 APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEAN 


(Canto Fourth, Stanzas CLXXVITI-CLXXXIV) GY V 


/ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
. There is a rapture on the lonely shore, > 
("There j is_society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
8 | Love not man in the less, but nature more, 
& “. From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 


ie ns 


\What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


ee 


10 Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 


Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 


' 
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Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 18 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan — 

Without a grave; unknelled, uncoffined, and «unknown. 


His steps are not upon thy paths—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 20 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 28 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, “ihe 

And dashest him again to earth; there let him ayo 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake 

And monarchs tremble DEN capitals, 30 
The oak 1é¥ leviathans, Whose huge ribs make : 


Their r clay creator the vain title take wy. 7% 


Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war— J+ 
These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake, = 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar, " 85 


Alike the Armada. Ss Spidey Of or Spgs gf Py er. 15 eR) 


oH 


Thy chorale are empires, ie in all save eee 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed thern power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey “0 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts—not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 45 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed —in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
_ Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime; 50 
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Jy 
The image of eternity, the throne aN 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime re ‘ 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone = 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alo Ma 


rer Mia 1 I ites loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 


e | Bi vouthfal sporis was on thy breast ‘to: bem 
Borne, like t y bu rom ‘a boy 


eae i fa (I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Y a AWere a delight; and if the freshening sea 
a, *|Made them a terror —’t was a pleasing fear, 
we" «For I was as it were a child of thee, 
OF ‘And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. . 


SHE gee a BEAUTY, L ow THE,NIGHT 


she“ fities in Pra’ Nike Mt the carime tana at aor 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, Lek FPO 
_And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes; 
5 Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace , 
Which waves in every raven tress 
10 Or softly lightens o’er her face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling place. 


a And on that cheek, and o’er that brow 

EN So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

wl aie 15 The smiles that win, the tints that glow 
a \ But tell of days in goodness spent — 

i an A mind at peace with all below, 


‘A heart whose love is innocent. 


S. \fHE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 


The ‘sane came done like the wolf on the fold, 

| (And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
) And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on ee Galilee. 


~~ 


i 


e vy aE cee, Lae 

a F we RS OF Be 

: s ~ . Sead a4 f 

aii yer | aaa a ae 
s. A ? « ; 


Percy Bysshe Soe Yee 5 a ee . Pa 
* Jae 4 13} 
‘L the leaves of the forest Hien summer is green, ‘ "s 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; ~ ° 


Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow Jay withered and strown. 
ert Z Ve ALT on noeeetl 
For the Angel’ ‘of f£ Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; | 10 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath’ of his pride; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 15 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. oa 30 


y a ‘ a 
? 
ve? 


1d a) 
And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail,. n intl wee 


And the idols are broke in the temple of of Baal; 
And the might of the Géntile, unsmote Ey the ails 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the-Lord!—— th £o 


Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) Pte 
TO A SKYLARK 


Hail to thee, blithe. spirit! 
| \Bird- rot never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart rs 
In prdéfuse strains of unpremeditated art. © Re 
Higher still and higher Bt 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and Bsa ever singest. 10 
In the golden. Tightnfhg 
Of the sunken a 
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O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear (thy; shrill delight, 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, < AtA4A 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 


fs 


What thou art. we *know not; 2® Roe. &» 


et GAL PRA Fe Ay ahey AMY 


pa tea Lt} 
. —~f) Saber pe . 
What is most like thee? ““°"' at oe Os, Th 4~ 
From rainbow clouds there flow not De See 3 
Drops so bright to see, , /, FOS BON a he | 


As from thy presence showers a rain of nlefody. Melo Ae A 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, Ve ea 
Till the world is wrought / A».//4 Ap mera 
To sympathy with hopes and — it “heeded not} 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower; 


Like a glowworm’ golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 


* 


URRAMAS 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Its aérial hue 


Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view; 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 


Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy-wingéd thieves, 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 


Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. - 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard 
; Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
Ar tee = CAMAYIY i a. 


Lm 


Chorus hymeneal A@7+-—— Fo Bg 77 ten“ 


Or triumphal chaunt 
Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


A hth Ak 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
- What love of thine own=kind? what ignorance of pain? 


. Tew ee -t 
With thy clear keen “joyance b 
Languor cannot be; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee; 


Thou lovest — but ne’er knew love’s sad_satiety,. 


Waking or asleep ' ph 
Thou of death must deen : / 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 
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We-look—before_ and _after,— 
Oats ciece 

With-some pain‘is fraught; 
Our_sweetest-songs are. those that. tell of saddest-thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 

Not to shed a tear, 


95 I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
| v4. Better than all measures 
er Of delightful sound, 
Ay Better than all treasures 


That in books are found, 
10 \Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
) Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
105 The world should! listen then, as I am listening now. 


/ 
THE CLOUD 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 
5 From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
10 _ And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 

15 And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 


Percy Bysshe Shelley | 299 


Lightning my pilot sits; y 4 
In a cavern under is fettered the iBusitten, . 

It struggles and howls at fits; 2 ye ail 50 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, ~ ee 

This pilot is guiding me, wy \ . 
Lured by the love of the genii that move l, 

In the depths of the purple sea; gues ‘e 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, “oa 
Over the lakes and the plains, ee 

- Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, if } 
The Spirit he loves remains; 
And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 30 


The Soe sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, $6 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 40 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 4s 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 50 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 55 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 
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I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
60 And the moon’s with a gidle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
65 Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof — 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
70 Is the million-colored bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, Ly e j 
_ And the nursling of the sky; 1 Lae 
75 I_ pass through the of the ocean and shorest~ 
cr < 
ir aadbeicr- the cainsa hdediauienene areae 


The pavilion of heaven is bare, 


And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
80 Build-up_the-klue dome of air, 
_I silently_laugh-at—_my- ~ewncenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a a child from th the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
~~ T arise and unbuild it again. eo 
Vane 10 Os eR ev County eq OL — Shem | pat. f Leth 
; ee tL4MtL any rarely: 
, ODE TO THE WEST WIND , 


aad 1-p* VON A, 

\> O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 79 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead é- 

Dd _ Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


“Tr 


wy 


y Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, (iy 
5 Pestilence-stricken multitudes; O thou, « 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed Q» 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, \ 
Hath like a corpse within its grave, until 
Ps Sere azure sister of the spring shall blow, _ 


av 


An UY 


ise ee ele 
x A \ Ry Percy Bysshe Shelley 


ler clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill GL 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) ¢. 
With living hues and odors plain and hill; & 


estroyer and pr er; hear, O hear! 


2 
Il ao 


Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 


\ Angels of rain and lightning; there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


‘Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Y Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
x The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 


* Of the dying year, to which the closing night 
\ Will be the dome of a vast sepulcher, 
~ 4 Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Wy 
» Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 


NS) Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst; O hear! 1. Ce 


, 


) 
¥ Oe, ae 
I TI -q7y/aKnKreryv 
\ Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 


® : 
bat Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay, 
© And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 


2 All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 


So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


ee gee 
— a 
Thou on whose stream, ’mid the whe sky’s commotion, 
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Wild Spirit, which art moving Seti of: ee ad, 
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Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
And tremble ese despoil themselves; O Heats 


ye nae 


21 Ni aA ee bear; 
te I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 1 a F 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and shard | cs 


Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 


\ 
hie seiniss of thy strength, only less free | 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be | 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, ‘ 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed \ 
Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne’er have striv 


' As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
. O lift me as a wave, a leaf, a-eloudt 
I fall upon the thorns of of life! I bleed! : 


| A heavy. weight of hours has chained and bowed 
\Qas.t00-4 dike i thee— -tameless, and swift, cand { 


V 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is; 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
_The-tumult_of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive.my_dead_thoughts~over-the-universe 
Like withered leaves _to.quicken a new. -birth! 
And, bythe incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O ) Wind, 
If winter comes, can. spring be | far behind?, 


John Keats 


MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE~ 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory — 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


A LAMENT 


O world! O life! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb 

Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 

* No more—O, never more! 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more— O, never more! 


John Keats (1795-1821) 
SELECTION FROM ENDYMION 
(Book I, lines 1-33) 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 


“Its loveliness increases; it will never > 
_Pass 3 into. > nothingness;) but.still will keep: 
_A bower quiet for us/ and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and’ health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing oy 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching; yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall » 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
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Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms; 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read — 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 


I 
St. Agnes’ Eve— Ah, bitter chill it was! Ou 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; iS 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, J 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold; N 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 4 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seemed taking flight for heaven, without a death — 


Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith. id 


- 
\ 


II 
His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meager, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees; 
The sculptured dead, on each side, seem to freeze, 
Emprisoned in black, purgatorial: rails; 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 


To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 


iL 
Northward he turneth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 
Flattered to tears this agéd man and poor; 
But no — already had his deathbell rung; 
ae joys of all his life were said and sung; 
' His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve; 


/ 


St 


John Keats 


Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 
And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to grieve. 


av 
That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 
And so it chanced, for many a door was wide, 
‘From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 
The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide; 
The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests; 
The carvéd angels, ever eager-eyed, 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 


With hair blown back, and wings put crosswise on their breasts. 


fe V 
At length burst inthe argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows, haunting faerily 
The brain, new stuffed, in youth, with triumphs gay 
Of old romance. These let us wish away, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one lady there, 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 
On love, and winged St. Agnes’ saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 


VI 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 
If ceremonies due they=did aright; 
‘As, supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require - 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 


vil 


Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 
The music, yearning like a god in pain, 

She scarcely heard; her maiden eyes divine, 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping train . 
Pass by —she heeded not at all; in vain 

‘Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 
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And back retired; not cooled by high disdain, 
But she saw not; her heart was otherwhere; 


She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year. 


Vill 


She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short; 
The hallowed hour was near at hand; she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the thronged resort 

Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 

’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwinked with faery fancy; all amort, 

Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 


And all the bliss to be before tomorrow morn. 


Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in sooth such things have been. 


IX 
So, purposing each moment to retire 
She lingered still. Meantime, across the moors, 
Had'come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours, 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 


xX 


He ventures in; let no buzzed whisper tell; 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 


_ Will storm his heart, love’s feverous citadel; 


For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 

Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage; not one breast affords 

Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 


Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 


XI 


Ah, happy chance! the agéd creature came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 
Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 

The sound of merriment and chorus bland; 

He startled her; but soon she knew his face, 


John Keats | 


And grasped his fingers in her palsied hand, 
Saying, “Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this place; 
They are all here tonight, the whole bloodthirsty race! 


XII 
“Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hildebrand: 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He curséd thee and thine, both house and land; 
Then there’s that old Teed Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his gray hairs— Alas me! flit! 
Flit like a ghost away.’”’— ‘‘Ah, Gossip dear, 
We're safe enough; here in this armchair sit, 


And tell me how’’— ‘‘Good Saints! not here, not here; 


Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier.”’ 


XIII 


He followed through a lowly archéd way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 
And as she muttered ‘ Well-a— well-a-day!”’ 

He found him in a little moonlight room, 

Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

‘* Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

*O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 

Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.” 


XIV 


“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Eve— 
Yet men will murder upon holy days; 
Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 
And -be liege-lord of all the elves and fays, 
To venture so; it fills me with amaze 
To see thes, Porphyro!—St. Agnes’ Eve! 
God’s help! my lady fair the conjurer plays 
This very night; good angels her deceive! 
But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to grieve.” 


XV 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 

Who keepeth closed a wonderous riddlehook, 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 
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135 
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145 
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165 


His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 


XVI 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his painéd heart 
Made purple riot; then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start. 
“A cruel man and impious thou art; 
Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go!—I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem.’ 


XVII 


“T will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 
Quoth Porphyro; ““O may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 
Or look with ruffian passion in her face. 
Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 
Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 
Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fanged than wolves and bears.” 


XVIII 


“Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken churchyard thing, 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll; 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 
Were never missed.”” Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro: 
So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing, - 
That Angela gives promise she will do 

Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe; 


XIX 
Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legioned faeries paced the coverlet, 


John Keats 


And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
_Never on such a night have lovers met, 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 


XX 

“Tt shall be as thou wishest,” said the Dame; 
“All cates and dainties shall be storéd there 

Quickly on this feast-night; by the tambour frame 

Her own lute thou wilt see; no time to spare, 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 

On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel in prayer 

The while. Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 

XXI 

So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly passed; 

The dame returned, and whispered in his ear 

To follow her; with agéd eyes aghast 

From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 

The maiden’s chamber, silken, hushed, and chaste; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 


XXIT 


Her faltering hand upon the balustrade, 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charméd maid, 
Rose, like a missioned spirit, unaware; 
With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 
She turned, and down the agéd gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 


She comes, she comes again, like ringdove frayed and fled. 


XXIII 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died. 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide. 
No uttered syllable, or woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, | 
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205 Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 
As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 


XXIV : 


A casement high and triple-arched there was, \ 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries a 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of epliadeee> € ; 
And diamondéd with panes of quaint device, \ \A/ 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, ; ; 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings; - 
‘And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, \ 4" 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens seus ines ye 


XXV 
“sx\| Full_on_this , casement shone the wintry moon, [ 
a And threw warm gules on. Madeline’s. fair_breast, 
~~ 


As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 
220 /  Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together pressed, | 
‘sf And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
| And on her hair a glory, like a saint; 
. She seemed a splendid angel, newly dressed, 
Save wings, for heaven; Porphyro grew faint; 
225 \She, knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


XXVI 
Anon his heart revives; her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warméd jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
230 Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees; 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


XXVII 
235 Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothéd limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day; 
20 _ Blissfully havened both from joy and pain; 
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Clasped like a missal where swart Paynims pray: 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again 


XXVIII 
Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed himself; then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 
And over the hushed carpet, silent, stepped, 
And ’tween the curtains peeped, where, lo! how fast she slept. 


XXIX 

Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set — 

A table, and, half anguished, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet—. 
O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarinet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone— 

The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 


XXX 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanchéd linen, smooth, and lavendered, 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tint with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 

From Fez; and ‘spicéd dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 


XXXI 


These delicates he heaped with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 

Of wreathéd silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retiréd quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light.— 
“And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
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Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite; 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 


XXXIT 


- Thus whispering, his warm, unnervéd arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains—’twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as icéd stream; 
The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies; 
It seemed he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mused awhile, entoiled in wooféd phantasies. 


XXXII 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute — Nw 
Tumultuous—and, in chords that tenderest be, 6 BP 
He played an ancient ditty, long since mute, ~ 


—- Lg BY, 
In Provence called, ‘“‘La belle dame sans mercy,” |“. .~ 


Close to her ear touching the melody — 
Wherewith disturbed, she uttered a soft moan; 
He ceased —she panted quick —and suddenly 
Her blue affrayéd eyes wide open shone; 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 


XXXIV 
Her éyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep; 
There was a painful change, that nigh expelled 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep, 
At which fair Madeline began to weep, 
And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 
Who knelt, with joinéd hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she looked so dreamingly. 
xo 
“Ah, Porphyro!”’ said she, “but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow; 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear; 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear! 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 


John Keats 


Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 
Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 


XXXVI 


Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 

Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 

Blendeth its odor with the violet — 

Solution sweet; meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 


XXXVII 


*Tis dark; quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet; 
“This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!” 
*Tis dark; the icéd gusts still rave and beat. 
“‘No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine.— 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 

I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceivéd thing; — 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unprunéd wing.” 


XXXVIII 
“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and vermeil dyed? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famished pilgrim — saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 


XXXIX 


“Hark! ’tis an elfin-storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed; 
Arise — arise! the morning is at hand — 
The bloated wassailers will never heed — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see— 
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350 


355 


365 
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Drowned all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead; 
Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 
For o’er the southern moors I have a home for thee.” 


XL 


She hurried -at “his words, beset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found — 
In.all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-drooped lamp was flickering by each door; 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 


: XLI 
They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide; 
Where lay the porter, in uneasy sprawl, 
With a huge empty flagon by his side; 
The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns; 
By one and one, the bolts full easy slide— 
_ The chains lie silent on the footworn stones — 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


E XLII 
* And they are gone; ay, ages long ago 
.) These lovers fled away into the storm. 


)/ ) That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 


/ 4 
\ 


v1 


‘\ And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
‘Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 


875 Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 


\ 


Died palsy-twitched, with meager face deform; 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
‘For aye unsought for, slept among his ashes cold. 


ur} 


(xs ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 


ay SER Ny 
\. Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 
/.» Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
“Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 


Y 
VW y, 
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A flowery tale more sweetly than our rime, 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loath? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


II 


: nae 5 y SE 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheafd \°**" 


Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal— yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ill 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unweariéd, 
Forever piping songs forever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
Forever warm and still to be enjoyed, 4 
Forever panting, and forever young; ~y 
All breathing human passion far above, {, 
That leaves a heart. high-sorrowful and Hbged, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 
\ 


IV 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? a ol | 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, \ 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands dressed? 
What little town by river or seashore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


15 


40 
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5 ae pit w Mi prebouy 
O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with bréede 
- Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
4 a Hot aa ys ith forest branches and the trodden weed; 


ys silent_ form) \ dost tease us out of thought, 


owen God 
j am ‘old age shall ‘this ‘generation waste, 
og” yrs. Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
po wv (Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st 
we 22 yo \ (Beauty is truth, truth beauty”—that is all 
oes fi Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know (2te2t¢) 
i 
oto 
ae ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had dee ae: > 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the pS n Lpob- oo voeee LB 
One minute past, and Lethé-wards a‘ suarhe; 
5 "Tis not through envy of thy ee aig \aJ 


But being too-hapoy in thine bp igss— ag? 
hou, . “of the) tree tact i: 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cooled a long. age in the deep- -delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and/ the éotintry green, 
Dance, and Provéngal_ song, and sunburnt mirth! 
15 O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippoerene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth; Ap 
That I might drink, and_leave the ond unseen, py 
20 And with thee fade away—into the forest. dim 4 


ie ade: far away, dissolve, and_quite forget 


* Wha hat. thou among theleaves hast never aa he 
“The. weariness, the fever,.and the fret Vw As 
; Here, where men sit and hear each other groan: 
25 Ai Where ere palsy shakes a_few,.. sad, last gray hairs, 


Where, vouth grows Pale. andJspecrer-thin, and dies; 


a \ Ms rt KAA AR a ye, Aree ‘asi 
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Where but_to_think is to_be full of sorrow 
And _leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous ¢ S_ eyes, 


Or new love pine at them beyond_tomorrow. 30 


Away! away! for I will fly fo theey ate 1 ch ina 
Not charioted by B 3 atid his rad Ee AGS « 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards; Ji ee 


Already with thee! tender is the night,+ Gtk Ws Ed Pleg bite ge 

es And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, To )\ Ate 
Clustered around by all her starry fays; Ea tp We 

But here there is no light, 7 “7? z 


Save what from heaven is with the ‘breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 40 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor What Sott incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, gues& each sweet 
Wherewith the seascha te’ dmonth endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit tree wild; 45 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of ates on summer eves. 50 
Wo LLAL firs f ar asl ; 
Darkling I listen; and for many a oe ~ CCF 
I have been ‘half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a muséd rime, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seéms it rich to die, 55 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— , oy) 
To thy high requiem become a sod.) 47), 4, “00 


No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I_hear. this_passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown; 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path. — 0s 
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Rar i ) a LA. dent | aa Lez Pia’ 
Through the may heart ey aher “sick for home, 
She stood in tea in tears amt hé alien corn; 


_ 


‘The same that eine hath 


eo 


Charmed magic casements, opening on Tiedbam 


BRE =. 


OF perilous | seas, in faery lands forlorn: 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! The fancy cannot cheat so well 
‘As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 


Z ‘lea! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 


Past the near. meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hillside; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades; 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music.— Do I wake or sleep? 


ON FIRST LOOKING. INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER |. : 


Much have I traveled in the realms of gold— 
_~ And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 

~ (Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 


~*"—> (Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 


\That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene «(~~ 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies _ ite 
When a new planet swims into his ken?‘*(-~* | 
Or like stout Cértez, when with eagle eyes as Leet % 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men —» ©°*“~ 
Looked _at_each other with a wild surmise — 


Silent, upon-a_peak in Darien. 


~ + 
~ 


Charles Lamb (1'775-1834) 
DREAM CHILDREN: A REVERIE 


“Children love to listen to stories about their elders, when they were 


children; to stretch their. imagination to the conception of a traditionary 

great-uncle, or grandame, whom they never saw. It was in this spirit 

that my little ones crept about me the other evening to hear about their 
s great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in Norfolk (a 


AW 


y { | Ta Oe 
ad 7) ) QW’ ys By ,- 


ye Charles Lamb CN 36 


od ; 
_ hundred times bigger than that in which they and papa lived) which 
. had been the scene (so at least it was generally believed in that part of 
the country) of the tragic incidents which they had lately become familiar 
with from the ballad of the “Children in the Wood.” Certain it is that 
the whole story of the children and their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly 
carved out in wood upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole 
story down to the Robin Redbreasts; till a foolish rich person pulled it 
down to set up a marble one of modern invention in its stead, with no 

story upon it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too 
_ tender to be called upbraiding. Then (I) went on to say how religious 
and how good their great-grandmother Field was, how beloved and 
respected by everybody, though she was not indeed the mistress of this 
great house, but had only the charge of it (and yet in somé respects she 
might be said to be the mistress of it too) committed’ to her by the 
owner, who preferred living in a newer and more fashionable mansion 
which he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining county; but still 
she lived in it in a manner as if it had been her own, and kept up the 
dignity of the great house in a sort while she lived, which afterwards 
came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its old ornaments 
stripped and carried away to the owner’s other house, where they were 
set up, and looked as awkward as if some one were to carry away the 
old tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady 
C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, 
“that would be foolish indeed.’? And then I told how, when she came 
to die, her funeral was attended by a concourse of all the poor, and some 
of the gentry too, of the neighborhood for many miles round, to show 


their respect for her memory, because she had been such a good and, 
religious woman; so good indeed that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, ~ 


ay, and a great part of the Testament besides. Here little Alice spread 
her hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful person their great- 
grandmother Field once was; and how in her youth she was esteemed the 
best dancer—here Alice’s littla right foot played an involuntary move- 
ment, till, upon my looking grave, it desisted—the best dancer, I was saying, 
in the county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and bowed her 
down with pain; but it could never bend her good spirits, or make them 
stoop, but they were still upright, because she was so good and religious. 


‘Then I told how she was used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber of | 


the great lone house; and how she believed that an apparition of two 
infants was to be seen at midnight gliding up and down the great stair- 
case near where she slept, but she said, “‘those innocents would do her 
no harm’’; and how-frightened I used to be, though in those days I had 
‘my maid to sleep with me, because I was never half so good or religious 
‘as she; and yet I never saw the infants. Here John expanded all his 
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eyebrows and tried to look courageous. Then I told how good she was 
to all her grandchildren, having us to the great house in the holidays, 
where I in particular used to spend many hours by myself, in gazing 
upon the old busts of the Twelve Caesars, that had been Emperors of 
Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to live again, or I to be 
turned into marble with them; how I never could be tired with roaming 
about that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with their worn- 
out hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the 
gilding almost rubbed out—sometimes in the spacious old-fashioned gar- 
dens, which I had almost to myself, unless when now and then a solitary 
gardening man would cross me—and how the nectarines and peaches hung 
upon the walls, without my ever offering to pluck them, because they 
were forbidden fruit, unless now and then—and because I had more 
pleasure in strolling about among the old melancholy-looking yew-trees, 
or the firs, and picking up the red berries, and the fir-apples, which were 
good for nothing but to look at—or in lying about upon the fresh grass 
with all the fine garden smells around me—or basking in the orangery, 
till I could almost fancy myself ripening too along with the oranges and 
the limes in that grateful warmth—or in watching the dace that darted 
to and fro in the fishpond, at the bottom of the garden, with here and 
there a great sulky piké hanging midway down the water in silent state, 
as if it mocked at their impertinent friskings,—I had more pleasure in 
these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet flavors of peaches, nec- 
tarines, oranges, and such-like common baits for children. Here John 
slyly deposited back upon the plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unob- 
served by Alice, he had meditated dividing with her, and both seemed 


willing to relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. Then, in some- 


. what a more heightened tone, I told how, though their great-grand- 


mother Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in an especial manner she 


- might be said to love their uncle, John L——, because he was so hand- 


80 


some and spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us; and, instead of 
moping about in solitary corners, like some of us, he would mount the 
most mettlesome horse ‘he could get, when but an imp no bigger than 
themselves, and make it carry him half over the county in a morning, 
and join the hunters when there were any out—and yet he loved the old 
great house and gardens too, but had too much spirit to be always pent 


up within their boundaries—and how their uncle grew up to man’s estate 


NY \» as brave as he was handsome, to the admiration of everybody, but of 


90 


their great-grandmother Field most especially; and how he used to carry 
me upon his back. when I was a lame-footed boy—for he was a good bit 
older than me—many a mile when I could not walk for pain; and how in 
after life he became lame-footed too, and I did not always (I fear) make ~ 
allowances enough for him when he was impatient and in pain, nor 
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remember sufficiently how considerate he had been to me when I was 
lame-footed; and how when he died, though he had not been dead an hour, ~ 
it seemed as if he had died a great while ago, such a distance there is 
betwixt life and death; and how I bore his death as I thought pretty well os 
at first, but afterwards it haunted and haunted me; and though I did not 
cry or take it to heart as some do, and as I think he would have done if 

I had died, yet I missed him all day long, and knew not till then how 
much I had loved him. I missed his kindness, and I missed his cross- 
ness, and wished him to be alive again, to be quarreling with him (for we 100 
quarreled sometimes) rather than not have him again, and was as uneasy 
without him as he, their poor uncle, must have been when the doctor 
took off his limb. Here the children fell a-crying, and asked if their 
little mourning which they had on was not for uncle John, and they looked 
up, and prayed me not to go on about their uncle, but to tell them some 105 
stories about their pretty dead mother. Then I told how for seven long 
years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I 
courted the fair Alice W- n; and, as much as children could under-, _ 
stand, I explained to them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial)" ~ 
meant in maidens—when suddenly, turning to Alice, the soul of the a0’ 
first Alice looked out at her eyes with such a reality of re-presentment,.«* ’ 
that I became in doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose ~ “> y 
that bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, both the children gradually »~ 
grew fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, till nothing at last 

but two mournful features were seen in the uttermost distance, which, 115° 
without speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of speech: 

‘‘We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The children 

- of Alice call Bartrum father. We are nothing; less than nothing, and 
dreams. We are only. what might haye been, and must wait upon the : 
tedious shores of Lethe millions of agés before we have existence and a 1 | 
name’’—and immediately awaking, I found myself quietly sea ede in 
my bachelor armchair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget 
unchanged by my side—but John L. (or James Elia) was gone for ever. 


af Ra 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG 


Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend M. was 
obliging enough to read and explain to me, for the first seventy thousand 
ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it from the living animal, 
just as they do in Abyssinia to this day. This period is not obscurely 
hinted at by their great Confucius in the second chapter of his Mundane. 5 
Mutations, where he designates a kind of golden age by the term 
Chofang, literally the Cooks’ Holiday.‘ The manuscript goes on to say 
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that the art of roasting, or rather broiling (which I take to be the elder 
brother), was accidentally discovered in the manner following. The 
swineherd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the woods one morning, as his 
manner was, to collect mast for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of 
his eldest son, Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond of playing 
with fire, as younkers of his age commonly are, let some sparks escape 
into a bundle of straw, which kindling quickly, spread the conflagra- 
tion over every part of their poor mansion, till it was reduced to ashes. 
Together with the’ cottage (a sorry antediluvian makeshift of a build- 
iny, you may think it), what was of much more importance, a fine litter 
of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine in number, perished. China pigs 
have been esteemed a luxury all over the East, from the remotest periods 
that we read of. Bo-bo was in the utmost consternation, as you may 
think, not so much for the sake of the tenement, which his father and he 
could easily build up again with a few dry branches, and the labor of an 
hour or two, at any time, as for the loss of the pigs. While he was think- 
ing what he should say to his father, and wringing his hands over the 
smoking remnants of one of those untimely sufferers, an odor assailed his 
nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before experienced. What could 
it proceed from?—not from the burnt cottage—he had smelt that smell 
before—indeed, this was by no means the first accident of the kind which 
had occurred through the negligence of this unlucky young firebrand. 
Much less did it resemble that of any known herb, weed, or flower. A 
premonitory moistening at the same time overflowed his nether lip. 
He knew not what to think. He next stooped down to feel the pig, if 
there were any signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to cool them 
he applied them in his booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the crumbs 
of the scorched skin had come away with his fingers, and for the first 
time in his life (in the world’s life indeed, for before him no man had 
known it) he tasted — crackling! Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. 
It did not burn him so much now; still he licked his fingers from a sort of © 
habit. The truth at length broke into his slow understanding, that it 
was the pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so delicious; and, sur- 
rendering himself up to the new-born pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole 
handfuls of the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was cramming’ 
it down his throat in his beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid the 
smoking rafters, armed with retributory cudgel, and finding how affairs 
stood, began to rain blows upon the young rogue’s shoulders, as thick as 
hailstones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more than if they had been flies. 
The tickling pleasure, which he experienced in his lower regions, had 
rendered him quite callous to any inconveniences he might feel in those 
remote quarters. His father might lay on, but he could not beat him 
from his pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, when, becoming a little 
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more sensible of his situation, something like the following dialogue 
ensued: 

“You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring? Is it not 
enough that you have burnt me down three houses with your dog’s tricks, 
and be hanged to you! but you must be eating fire, and I know not 
what—what have you got there, I say?’’ 

“O father, the pig, the pig! do come and taste how nice the burnt pig 
eats.” - 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed his son, and he 
cursed himself that ever he should beget a son that should eat burnt 
pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since morning, soon 
raked out another pig, and fairly rending it asunder, thrust the lesser 
half by main force into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting out, ‘‘Eat, eat, eat 
the burnt pig, father; only taste—-O Lord!’’ —with such-like barbarous 
ejaculations, cramming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the abominable thing, 
wavering whether he should not put his son to death for an unnatural 
young monster, when the crackling scorching his fingers, as it had done 
his son’s, and applying the same remedy to them, he in his turn tasted 
some of its flavor, which, make what sour mouths he would for a pretense, 
proved not altogether displeasing to him. In conclusion (for the manu- 


script here is a little tedious), both father and son fairly sat down to - 
the mess, and never left off till they had dispatched all that remained ~ 


of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, for the neigh- 
bors would certainly have stoned them for a couple of abominable wretches, 
who could think of improving upon the good meat which God had sent 
them. Nevertheless, strange stories got about. It was observed that 
Ho-ti’s cottage was burnt down now more frequently than ever. Nothing 
’ but fires from this time forward. Some would break out in broad day, 
- others in the night-time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the 
house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze; and Ho-ti himself, which was the more 
remarkable, instead of chastising his son, seemed to grow more indulgent 
to him than ever. At length they were watched, the terrible mystery 
discovered, and father and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, 
then an inconsiderable assize town. Evidence was given, the obnoxious 
food itself produced in court, and verdict about to be pronounced, when 
the foreman of the jury begged that some of the burnt pig, of which the 
culprits stood accused, might be handed into the box. He handled iG; 
and they all handled it; and burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father 
had done before them, and nature prompting to each of them the same 
remedy, against the face of all the facts, and the clearest charge which 
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_ judge had ever given—to the surprise of the whole court, townsfolk, 

os strangers, reporters, and all present— without leaving the box, or any 
manner of consultation whatever, they brought in a simultaneous verdict 
of Not guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, heritenad at the manifest iniquity 
of the decision; and:when the court was dismissed, went privily and 

10 bought up all the pigs that could be had for love or money. In a few 
days his lordship’s town-house was observed to be on fire. The thing 
took wing, and now there was nothing to be seen but fires in every direc- 
tion. Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. The 
insurance offices, one and all, shut up shop. People built slighter and © 

105 Slighter every day, until it was feared that the very science of architecture 
would in no long time be lost to the world. Thus this custom of firing © 
houses continued, till in process of time, says my manuscript, a sage 
arose, like our Locke, who made a discovery that the flesh of swine, or 
indeed of any other animal, might be cooked (burnt, as they called it) 

u0 Without the necessity of consuming a whole house to dress it. Then 
first began the rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string or spit 
came in a century. or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By such 
slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the most useful, and seem- 
ingly the most obvious arts, make their way among mankind. 

us Without placing too implicit faith in the account above given, it 
must be agreed that if a worthy pretext for so dangerous an experiment 
as setting houses on fire (especially in these days) could be assigned in 
favor of any culimary object, that pretext and excuse might be found 
in ROAST PIG. 

120 Of all the hela in the whole mundus edibilis, I will maintain 
it to be the most delicate — princeps obsoniorum. 

I speak not of your grown porkers—things between pig and pork— 
those hobbledehoys—but a young and tender suckling— under a moon 
old— guiltless as yet of the sty—with no original speck of the amor © 

125 ¢mmunditiae, the hereditary failing of the first parent, yet manifest — his 
voice as yet not broken, but something between a childish treble and a 
grumble—the mild forerunner, or praeludium, of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. I am not ignorant that our ancestors ate them 
seethed, or boiled—but what a sacrifice of the exterior tegument! 

130 There is no flavor comparable, I will contend, to that of the crisp, | 
‘tawny, well-watched, not over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called— 
the very teeth are invited to their share of the pleasure at this banquet 
in overcoming the coy, brittle resistance—with the adhesive oleaginous 
—O call it not fat! but an indefinable sweetness growing up to it—the 

135 tender blossoming of fat—fat cropped in the bud —taken in the shoot — 
—in the first innocence—the cream and quintessence of the child-pig’s 
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yet pure food—the lean, no lean, but a kind of animal:manna — or, rather, 
fat and lean (if it must be so) so blended and running into each other, that 
both together make but one ambrosian result or common substance. 

Behold him, while he is “doing’’—it seemeth rather a refreshing 140 
warmth, than a scorching heat, that he is so passive to. How equably 
he twirleth round the string! Now he is just done. To see the extreme 
sensibility of that tender age! he hath wept out his pretty éyes — radiant 
_ jellies — shooting stars— . 

.See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he lieth! — wouldst 145 
thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness and indocility which 
too often accompany maturer swinehood? Ten to one he would have 
proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate disagreeable animal—wallowing 
in all manner of filthy conversation. From these sins he is happily 
snatched away— ; 150 


Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care— 


his memory is odoriferous—no clown curseth, while his stomach half 
rejecteth—the rank bacon — no coalheaver bolteth him in reeking sausages 
—he hath a fair sepulcher in the grateful stomach of the judicious epicure 155 
—and for such a tomb might be content to die. 

He is the best of sapors. Pineapple is great: She is indeed almost 
too transcendent—a delight, if not sinful, yet so like to sinning, that 
really a tender-conscienced person would do well to pause—too ravish- 
ing for mortal taste, she woundeth and excoriateth the lips that approach 100 
her—like lovers’ kisses, she biteth—she is a pleasure bordering on pain 
from the fierceness and insanity of her relish—but she stoppeth at the 
palate—she meddleth not with the appetite—and the coarsest hunger 
might barter her consistently for a, mutton-chop. ; 

Pig—let me speak his praise—is noless provocative of theappetitethan 165 
he is satisfactory to the criticalness of the censorious palate. The strong 
man may batten on him, and the weakling refuseth not his mild juices, 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a bundle of virtues and vices, 
inexplicably intertwisted and not to be unraveled without hazard, he 
is—good throughout. No part of him is better or worse than another. 170 
He helpeth, as far as his little means extend, all around. He is the least 
envious of banquets. He is all neighbors’ fare. 

I am one of those who freely and ungrudgingly impart a share of the 
good things of this life which fall to their lot (few as mine are in this 
kind) to a friend. I protest I take as great an interest in my friend’s 175 
pleasures, his relishes, and proper satisfactions, as in mine own. 
“Presents,” I often say, ‘“‘endear Absents.’”’ Hares, pheasants, par- 
tridges, snipes, barn-door chickens (those ‘‘tame villatic fowl’’), capons, 
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plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I dispense as freely as I receive them. 
I love to taste them, as it were, upon the tongue of my friend. But a 
stop must be put somewhere. One would not, like Lear, “give every- 
thing.” I make my stand upon pig. Methinks it is an ingratitude to 
the Giver of all good flavors, to extra-domiciliate, or send out of the 
house slightingly (under pretext of friendship, or I know not what) a 
blessing so particularly adapted, predestined, I may say, to my individ- 
ual palate—it argues an insensibility. 


I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at school. My good ~ 


old aunt, who never parted from me at the end of a holiday without stuff- 
ing a sweetmeat, or some nice thing, into my pocket, had dismissed me 
one evening with a smoking plum-cake, fresh from the oven. In my 
way to school (it was over London Bridge) a gray-headed old beggar 
saluted me (I have no doubt, at this time of day, that he was a counterfeit). 
I had no pence to console him with, and in the vanity of self-denial, 


and the very coxcombry of charity, schoolboy-like, I made him a present — 


of—the whole cake! I walked on a little, buoyed up, as one is on such 
occasions, with a sweet soothing of self-satisfaction; but before I had got 
to the end of the bridge, my better feelings returned, and I burst into tears, 
thinking how ungrateful I had been to my good aunt, to go and give her 
good gift away to a stranger that I had never seen before, and who might 
be a bad man for aught I knew; and then I thought of the pleasure 
my aunt would. be taking in thinking that I—I myself and not 
another —would eat her nice cake—and what should I say to her the 
next time I saw her?—how naughty I was to part with her pretty 
present !—and the odor of that spicy cake came back upon my recollec- 
tion, and the pleasure and the curiosity I had taken in seeing her make it, 
and her joy when she sent it to the oven, and how disappointed she would 
feel that I had never had a bit of it in my mouth at last—and I blamed 


my impertinent spirit of almsgiving, and out-of-place hypocrisy of good- ’ 


ness; and above all, I wished never to see the face again of that insidious, 
good-for-nothing, old gray impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing these tender 
victims. We read of pigs whipped to death with something of a shock, 
as we hear of any other obsolete custom. The age of discipline is gone 
by, or it would be curious to inquire (in a philosophical light merely) 
what effect this process might have towards intenerating and dulcifying 
a cubstance, naturally so mild and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It 
looks like refining a violet. Yet we should be cautious, while we condemn 
the inhumanity, how we censure the wisdom of the practice. It might 
impart a gusto— . : ; 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the young students, 
when I was at St. Omer’s, and maintained with much learning and 
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pleasantry on both sides, ‘‘ Whether, supposing that the flavor of a pig 
who obtained his death by whipping (per flagellationem extremam) super- 
added a pleasure upon the palate of a man more intense than any possible 


suffering we can conceive in the animal, is man justified in using that method 225 


of putting the animal to death?” I forget the decision. 

_ His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few bread crumbs, 
done up with his liver and brains, and a dash of mild sage. But banish, 
dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the whole onion tribe. Barbecue your 


whole hogs to your palate, steep them in shalots, stuff them out with 230 


plantations of the rank and guilty garlic; you cannot poison them, or 
sate them stronger than they are—but consider, he is a weakling—a 
ower. 


Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) . bag Ag 
ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH 


From my boyish days I had always felt a great perplexity on one 
point in Macbeth. It was this: the knocking at the gate, which succeeds 
to the murder of Duncan, produced to my feelings an effect for which 
I never could account. The effect was that it reflected back upon 
the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a depth of solemnity; yet, 
however obstinately I endeavored with my understanding to compre- 
hend this, for many years I never could see why it should produce such 
an effect. 

Here I pause for one moment to exhort the reader never to pay any 
attention to his understanding, when it stands in opposition to any other 
faculty of his mind. The mere understanding, however useful and 
indispensable, is the meanest faculty in the human mind, and the most 
to be distrusted; and yet the great majority of people trust to nothing 
else; which may do for ordinary life, but not for philosophical purposes. 
Of this out of ten thousand instances that I might produce, I will cite one. 
Ask of any person whatsoever, who is not previously prepared for the 
demand by a knowledge of perspective, to draw in the rudest way 
the commonest appearance which depends upon the laws of that science; 
as, for instance, to represent the effect of two walls standing at right 
angles to each other, or the appearance of the houses on each side of a 
street, as seen by a person looking down the street from one extremity. 
Now, in all cases, unless the person has happened to observe in pictures 
how it is that artists produce these effects, he will be utterly unable to 
make the smallest approximation to it. Yet why? For he has actually 
seen the effect every day of his life. The reason is—that he allows his 
understanding to overrule his eyes. His understanding, which includes 
no intuitive knowledge of the laws of vision, can furnish him with no 
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reason why a line which is known and can be proved to be a horizontal 
line, should not appear a horizontal line; a line that made any angle with 
the perpendicular, less than a right angle, would seem to him to indicate 
that his houses were all tumbling down together. Accordingly, he makes 
the line of his houses a horizontal line, and fails, of course, to produce 
the effect demanded. Here, then, is one instance out of many, in which 
not only the understanding is allowed to overrule the eyes, but where the 
understanding is positively allowed to obliterate the eyes, as it were, for 
not only does the man believe the evidence of his understanding, in oppo- 
sition to that of his eyes, but (what is monstrous!) the idiot is not 
aware that his eyes ever gave such evidence. He does not know that he 
has seen (and therefore’ quotd his fcousciousness has not seen) that which 
he has seen every day of his lifé. 

But to return from this digression, my understanding could furnish 
no reason why the knocking at the gate in Macbeth should produce any 
effect, direct or reflected. . In fact, my understanding said positively that 
it could not produce any effect. But I knew better; I felt that it did; 
and I waited and clung to the problem until further knowledge should 
enable me to solve it. At length, in 1812, Mr. Williams made his début 
on the stage of Ratcliffe Highway, and executed those unparalleled 
murders which have procured for him such a brilliant and undying 
reputation.. On which murders, by the way, I must observe, that in 
one respect they have had an ill effect, by making the connoisseur in 
murder very fastidious in his taste, and dissatisfied by anything that has 
since been done in that line. All other murders look pale by the deep 
crimson of his; and, as an amateur once said to me in a querulous tone, 
“There has been absolutely nothing doing since his time, or nothing that’s 
worth speaking of.’”’ But this is wrong; for it is unreasonable to expect 
all men to be great artists, and born with the genius of Mr. Williams. 
Now it will be remembered, that in the first of these murders (that of the 
Marrs), the same incident (of a knocking at the door, soon after the work 
of extermination was complete) did actually occur, which the genius of 
Shakespeare has invented; and all good judges, and the most eminent: 
dilettanti, acknowledged the felicity of Shakespeare’s suggestion, as,soon 
as it was actually realized. Here, then, was a fresh proof th as 
right in relying on my own feeling, in opposition to, detstanding; 
and I again set myself to study the problem; at 1 sohae it to my 
own satisfaction, and my solution is this. urder, mi-ordinary cases, 
where the sympathy is wholly directed to the case of the murdered person, 
is an incident of coarse and vulgar horror; and for this reason, that it 
flings the interest exclusively upon the natural but ignoble instinct by 
which we cleave to life; an instinct which, as being indispensable to the 
primal law of self-preservation, is the same in kind (though different in 
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degree) amongst all living creatures; this instinct, therefore, because it 
annihilates all distinctions, and degrades the greatest of men to the 
level of ‘‘the poor beetle that we tread on,” exhibits human nature in its 
most abject and humiliating attitude. Such an attitude would little 
suit the purposes of the poet. What then must he do? He must throw 
the interest on the murderer. Our sympathy must be with him (of 
course [ mean a sympathy of comprehension, a sympathy by which we 
enter into his feelings, and are made to understand them—not a sym- 
pathy of pity or approbation). In the murdered person, all strife of 
thought, all flux and reflux of passion and of purpose, are crushed by one 
overwhelming panic; the fear of instant death smites him “with its petrific 
mace.’’ But in the murderer, such a murderer as a poet will condescend 
to, there must be raging some great storm of passion—jealousy, ambi- 
tion, vengeance, hatred—which will create a hell within him; and into 
this hell we are to look. 

In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying his own enormous and teem- 
ing faculty of creation, Shakespeare has introduced two murderers; and, 
as usual in his hands, they are remarkably discriminated: but, though 
in Macbeth the strife of mind is greater than in his wife, the tiger spirit 
not so awake, and his feelings caught chiefly by contagion from her,— yet, 
as both were finally involved in the guilt of murder, the murderous mind 
of necessity is finally to be presumed in both. This was to be expressed; 
and on its own account, as well as to make it a more proportionable 
antagonist to the unoffending nature of their victim, “the gracious 
Duncan,” and adequately to expound ‘‘the deep damnation of his taking 
off,’ this was to be expressed with peculiar energy. We were to be made 
to feel that the human nature, z.e., the divine nature of love and mercy, 
spread through the hearts of all creatures, and seldom utterly withdrawn 
from man—was gone, vanished, extinct; and that the fiendish nature 
had taken its place. And, as this effect is marvelously accomplished in the 
dialogues and soliloquies themselves, so it is finally consummated by 
the expedient under considergtion; and it is to this that I now solicit 
the reader’s attention. If the reader has ever witnessed a wife, daughter, 
or sister in a fainting fit, he may chance to have observed that the most 
affecting moment in such a spectacle is that in which a sigh and a stirring 
announce the recommencement of suspended life. Or, if the reader has 
ever been present in a vast metropolis, on the day when some great 
national idol was carried in funeral pomp to his grave, and chancing to 

walk near the course through which it passed, has felt powerfully in the 
silence and desertion of the streets, and in the stagnation of ordinary 
business, the deep interest which at that moment was possessing the 
heart of man—if all at once he should hear the death-like stillness broken 
up by the sound of wheels rattling away from the scene, and making 
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known that the transitory vision was dissolved, he will be aware that at 
no moment was his sense of the complete suspension and pause in 
115 ordinary human concerns so full and affecting, as at that moment when 
the suspension ceases, and the goings-on of human life are suddenly 
resumed. All action in any direction is best expounded, measured, and 
made apprehensible, by reaction. Now apply this to the case in Macbeth. 
Here, as I have said, the retiring of the human heart, and the 
10 entrance of the fiendish heart, was to be expressed and made sensible. 
Another world has stepped in; and the murderers are taken out of the 
region of human things, human purposes, human desires. They are 
transfigured: Lady Macbeth is ‘‘unsexed’’; Macbeth has forgot that 
he was born of woman; both are conformed to the image of devils; and 
125 the world of devils is suddenly revealed. But how shall this be conveyed 
and made palpable? In order that a new world may step in, this world 
must for a time disappear. The murderers, and the murder must be 
insulated —cut off by an immeasurable gulf from the ordinary tide and 
succession of human affairs—locked up and sequestered in some deep 
139 Tecess; we must be made sensible that the world of ordinary life is sud- 
denly arrested—laid asleep—tranced—racked into a dread armistice; 
time must be annihilated; relation to things without abolished; and all 
must pass self-withdrawn into a deep syncope and suspension of earthly 
passion. Hence it is, that when the deed is done, when the work of 
135 darkness is perfect, then the world of darkness passes away like a 
pageantry in the clouds; the knocking at the gate is heard; and it makes 
known audibly that the reaction has commenced: the human has made 
its reflux upon the fiendish; the pulses of life are beginning to beat again; 
and the re-establishment of the goings-on of the world in which we live, 
140 first makes. us profoundly sensible of the awful parenthesis that had 
suspended them. ; 

O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of other men, simply 
and merely great works of art;.but are also like the phenomena of nature, 
like the sun and the sea, the stars and the flowers—like frost and snow, 

stain and dew, hailstorm and thunder, which are to be studied with 
_ entire submission of our own faculties, and in the perfect faith that in 
them there can be no too much or too little, nothing useless or inert — 
but that, the further we press in our discoveries, the more we shall see 
proofs of design and self-supporting arrangement where the careless eye 
150 had seen nothing but accident! 
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Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881 ) 


LABOR 


For there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in ‘Work. 
Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there is always 
hope in a man that actually and earnestly works: in Idleness alone is . 
there perpetual despair. Work, never so Mammmofish, mean, is in com-. > W 7 

munication with Nature; the real desire to get Work done will itself lead «8.2 
one more and more to truth, to Nature’s appointments and regulations, 
which are truth. 
The latest Gospel in this world is, Know thy work and doit. ‘Know 
thyself’: long enough has that poor ‘self’ of thine tormented thee; thou 
wilt never get to ‘know’ it, I believe! Think it not thy business, this of 10 
knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable individual: know what thou canst 
work at; and work at it, like a Hercules! That will be thy better plan. 
It has been written, ‘an endless significance lies in Work’; a man‘ev4 
perfects himself by working. Foul jungles are cleared away, fair seed- 
fields rise instead, and stately cities; and withal the man himself first 15 
ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert thereby. Consider 
how, even in the meanest sorts of Labor, the whole soul of a man is 
composed into a kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to 
work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, all 
these like helldogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor dayworker, as of 2 
every man; but he bends himself with free valor against his task, and all 
these are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The 
man is now a man: The blessed glow of Labor in him, is it not as 
purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself 
there is made bright blessed, flame! 26 
Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cultivating us. A form- 
less Chaos, once set it revolving, grows round and ever rounder; ranges 
itself, by mere force of gravity, into strata, spherical courses; is no longer 
a Chaos, but a round compacted World. What would become of the 
Earth, did she cease to revolve? In the poor old Earth, so long as she 10 
revolves, all inequalities, irregularities disperse themselves; all irregulari- 
ties are incessantly becoming regular. Hast thou looked on the Potter’s* 
wheel—one of the venerablest objects; old as the Prophet Ezechiel and. ~ 
far older? Rude lumps of clay, how they spin themselves up, by mere» 6 
quick whirling, into beautiful circular dishes. And fancy the most’ as/ 4 
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assiduous’ pogea at without his wheel; reduced to make dishes or 
rather amorphous. botches, by mere kneading and baking! Even such 
a Potter were Destiny, with a human soul that would rest and lie at ease, 
that would not work and spin! Of an idle unrevolving man the kindest 
40 Destiny, like the most assiduous Potter without wheel, can bake and knead 
nothing other than a botch; let her spend on him what expensive coloring, 
what gilding and: enameling she will, he is but a botch. Not a dish; ey a 
bulging, kneaded, c d, shambling, squint-co red, amorphous botch— 
a ne enameled tare Baa vee thie idle" think of this: 
45 Blessed is he who has scum his work; let him ask no other blessedness. 
He has a work, a life-purpose; he has found it, and will follow it! How, 
‘as a free-flowing channel, dug and torn _by_noble-foree-through-the-sour 
*’ mud-swamp of one’s existence, like an ever-deepening river-there,it_runs 
‘and flows ;— "== draining-off the sour festering water gradually from the root 
' 9 of thé remotest grass-blade; making, instead of pestilential swamp, a 
green fruitful meadow with its clear-flowing stream. How blessed for 
the meadow itself, let the stream and zts value be great or small! Labor 
is Life: from the inmost heart of the Worker rises his god-given Force, 
the sacred celestial Life-essence breathed into him by Almighty God; 
s from his inmost heart awakens him to all nobleness—to all knowledge, 
‘self-knowledge’ and much else, so soon as Work fitly begins. Knowl- 
edge? The knowledge that will hold good in working, cleave thou to 
that; for Nature herself accredits that, says Yea to that. Properly thou 
hast no other knowledge but what thou hast got, by working; the rest 
o is yet.all a hypothesis of knowledge; a thing to.be argued of in schools, 
a thing floating in the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try it and 
fix it. ‘Doubt, of whatever kind, can be ended by Action alone.’ 
And again, hast thou valued Patience, Courage, Perseverance, Open- 
_ ness to light; readiness to own thyself mistaken, to do better next time? 
5 All these, all virtues, in wrestling with the dim brute Powers of Fact, in 
ordering of thy fellows in such wrestle, there and elsewhere not at all, 
thou wilt continually learn. Set down a brave Sir Christopher! in the 
middle of black ruined Stone-heaps, of foolish unarchitectural Bishops, 
redtape Officials, idle Nell-Gwyn Defenders of the Faith; and see whether 
70 he will ever raise a Paul’s Cathedral out of all that, yea or no! Rough, 
rude, contradictory are all things and persons, from the mutinous masons 
_and Irish hodmen, up to the idle Nell-Gwyn Defenders, to blustering 
redtape Officials, foolish unarchitectural Bishops. All these things and - 
persons are there not for Christopher’s sake and his Cathedral’s; they are 
s there for their own sake mainly! Christopher will have to conquer 
and constrain all these—if he be able. All these are against him. 


ty Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723), who not only built St. Paul's Cathedral, ge was the chief for 
in the rebuilding of the burned district of London after the Great Fire (1666). Sak 
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_ Equitable Nature herself, who carries her mathematics and architectonics 
not on the face of her, but deep in the hidden heart of her— Nature herself 
is but partially for him; will be wholly against him, if he constrain her 
not! His very money, where is it to come from? The pious munificence s0 
of England lies far-scattered, distant, unable to speak, and say, ‘I am 
here’;—must be spoken to before it can speak. Pious munificence, 
and all help, is so silent, invisible like the gods; impediment, contra- 

‘dictions manifold are so loud and near! O brave Sir Christopher, 
trust thou in those notwithstanding; and front all these; understand ss 
all these; by valiant patience, noble effort, insight, by man’s-strength, 

. vanquish and compel all these—and, on the whole, strike down vic- 
toriously the last topstone of that Paul’s Edifice; thy monument for 
certain centuries, the stamp ‘Great Man’ impressed very legibly on 
Portland-stone there! — ; 00 

Yes, all manner of help, and pious response from Men or Nature, is 
always what we call silent; cannot speak or come to light, till it be seen, 
till it be spoken to. Every noble work is at first ‘impossible.’ In very 
truth, for every noble work the possibilities will lie diffused through 
Immensity; inarticulate, undiscoverable except to faith. Like Gideon 05 
thou shalt spread out thy fleece at the door of thy tent; see whether 
under the wide arch of Heaven there be any bounteous moisture, or 
none. Thy heart and life-purpose shall be as a miraculous Gideon’s 

“fleece, spread out in silent appeal to Heaven; and from the kind _ 
Immensities, what from the poor unkind Localities and town and, couns" 109° 
try Parishes there never could, blessed dew-moisture to suffiog, thee shall | 
have fallen! | so work ~» Gre fF me SF Po 

Work is of a religious hature — work is of a brave nature; which it 1S\ pepeen cd 
the aim of all religion to~be. All work of man is as the swimmer’s; a 
waste ocean threatens to devour him; if he front it not bravely, it will 105 
keep its word. By incessant wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke and buffet of 
it, behold how it;loyally supports him, bears him as its conqueror along. 

‘It is so,’ says bathe? with allthings that man undertakes in this world.’ 

Brave Sea-captain, Norse Sea-king— Columbus, my hero, royalest 

_ Sea-king of all! it is no friendly environment this of thine, in the waste 110 
deep waters; around thee mutinous discouraged souls, behind thee dis- 
grace and ruin, before thee the unpenetrated veil of Night. Brother, 
these wild water-mountains, bounding from their deep bases (ten miles 
deep, I am told), are not entirely there on thy behalf! Meseems they 
have other work than floating thee forward:—and the huge Winds, us 
that sweep from U teal Major_to the Tropics and Equators, dancing 
their giant-waltz through the kingdoms of Chaos and Immensity, 
they care little about filling rightly or filling wrongly the small shoulder- 
of-mutton sails in this cockle-skiff of thine! Thou art not among 
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120 articulate-speaking friends, my brother; thou art among immeasurable 
dumb monsters, tumbling, howling wide as the world here. Secret, far 
off, invisible to all hearts but thine, there lies a help in them; see how thou 
wilt get at that. Patiently thou wilt wait till the mad Southwester 
spend itself, saving thyself by dextrous science of defense, the while; 

ws valiantly, with swift decision, wilt thou strike in, when the favoring 
East, the Possible, springs up. Mutiny of men thou wilt sternly 
repress; weakness, despondency, thou wilt cheerily encourage: thou 
wilt swallow down complaint, unreason, weariness, weakness of others 
and thyself;—how much wilt thou swallow down! There shall be a 

130 depth of Silence in thee, deeper than this Sea, which is but ten miles 
deep; a Silence unsoundable; known to God only. Thou shalt be a 
Great Man. Yes, my World-Soldier, thou of the World Marine-ser- 
vice,— thou wilt have to be greater than this tumultuous unmeasured 
World here round thee is; thou, in thy strong soul, as with wrestler’s 

135 arms, shalt embrace it, harness it down; and make it bear thee on— 
to new Americas, or whither God wills! 


John Ruskin (1819-1900) 
Ne) THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND ITS ARTS 


la "nd now, returning to the broader question, \wh 
yyy 


of ee of its mystery, this is th 
hat the more beautiful the art, the more it. ie Gaseitially akisapae ee 
‘DeoTIS WHO Fool themsehes wrong — who are striving for the fulfilment of 
s a law, and the grasp of a loveliness, which they have not yet attained, 
which they feel even farther and farther from attaining the more they strive 
for it. And yet, in still deeper sense, it is the work of people who know 
also that they are right. The very sense of inevitable error from their 
purpose marks the perfectness of that purpose, and the continued sense © 
10 of failure arises from the continued opening of the eyes more clearly to 
all the sacredest laws of truth. 

This is one lesson. The second is a very plain, and greatly precious 
one: namely — that whenever the-arts-and-labors of life are fulfilled irthis 
~spirt "of striving against misrule, and doing whatever we have to do, hon-_ 
1s_orably and-perfectly, they invariably~bring-happiness, as much as seems _ 

possible to the nature of man... In all other paths by which that happiness 
iS ; pursued there is disappointment, or destruction; for ambition and for 
passion there is no rest—no fruition; the fairest pleasures of youth 
perish in a darkness greater than their past light; and the loftiest and purest 
2 love too often does but inflame the cloud of life with endless fire of pain. 
But, ascending from lowest to Hoe through every scale of human _ 
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industry, that industry, worthily followed, gives peace. Ask the laborer in 
the field, at the forge, or in the mine; ask the patient, delicate-fingered 
artisan, or the strong-armed, fiery-hearted worker in bronze, and in marble, 
and with the colors of light; and none of these, who are true workmen, will 25 
ever tell you, that they have found the law of heaven an unkind one — 
that in the sweat of their face they should eat bread, till they return 
to the ground; nor that they ever found it an unrewarded obedience, if, 
indeed, it was rendered faithfully to the command— “‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 30 


us of the mystery of life. -—But there is another, and a sadder one, which 
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“Do it with thy might.” There have been myriads upon myriads of 
human creatures who have obeyed this law — who have put every breath 5 
and nerve of their being into its toil— who have devoted every hour, and 
exhausted every faculty—who have bequeathed their unaccomplished 
thoughts at death— who, being dead, have yet spoken, by majesty of 
memory, and strength of example. And, at last, what has all this ‘‘ Might” 
of humanity accomplished, in six thousand years of labor and sorrow? « 
What has it done? Take the three chief occupations and arts of men, 
one by one, and count their achievements. Begin with the first —the 
lord of them all—Agriculture. Six thousand years have passed since we 
were set to till the ground, from which we were taken. How much of it is 
tilled? How much of that whichis, wisely or well? In the very center and 4s 
chief garden of Europe — where the two forms of parent Christianity have 
had their fortresses — where the noble Catholics of the Forest Cantons, 
and the noble Protestants of the Vaudois valleys, have maintained, for 
dateless ages, their faiths and liberties—there the unchecked Alpine 
rivers yet run wild in devastation; and the marshes, which a few hundred 50 
men could redeem with a year’s labor, still blast their helpless inhabitants 
into fevered idiotism. That is so, in the center of Europe! While, on the 
near coast of Africa, once the Garden of the Hesperides, an Arab woman, 
but a few sunsets since, ate her child, for famine. And, with all the treasures 

of the East at our feet, we, in our own dominion, could not find a few grains 55 
of rice, for a people that asked of us no more; but stood by, and saw five 


hundred thousand of them perish of hunger. 
Then, after agriculture, eS acpctedge! take the next head of human 
arts — Weaving; the art of queens, honored of all noble Heathen women, in 


the person of their virgin goddess — honored of all Hebrew women, by the 0 
word of their wisest king —‘‘ She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her 
hands hold the distaff; she stretcheth out her hand to the poor. . . . She 
is not afraid of the snow for her household, for all her household are clothed 
with scarlet. She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing is 
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silk and purple. . . . She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, and delivereth 
girdlesuntothemerchant.” What havewedoneinall these thousands of years 
with this bright art of Greekmaidand Christian matron? Sixthousand years 
of weaving, and have we learned to weave? Might not every naked wall 
have been purple with tapestry, and every feeble breast fenced with sweet _ 
colors from the cold? What have we done? Our fingers are too few, it 
seems, to twist together some poor covering for our bodies. We set our 
streams to work for us, and choke the air with fire, to turn our spinning- 
wheels — and— are we yet clothed? Are not the streets of the capitals of 
Europe foul with sale of cast clouts and rotten rags? Is not the beauty 
of your sweet children left in wretchedness of disgrace, while, with better 
honor, nature clothes the brood of the bird in its nest, and the suck- 
ling of the wolf in her den? And does not every winter’s snow robe 
what you have not robed, and shroud what you have not shrouded; 


- and every winter’s wind bear up to heaven its wasted souls, to witness 
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against you hereafter, by the voice of their Christ,—“ I was naked, and 
ye clothed me not’’? 

Lastly — take the Art of Building — the strongest — proudest —most 
orderly — most enduring of the arts of man; that of which the produce is 
in the surest manner accumulative, and need not perish, or be replaced; but 
if once well done, will stand morestrongly than the unbalanced rocks—more 
prevalently than the crumbling hills. The art which is associated with 
all civic pride and sacred principle; with which men record their power — 
satisfy their enthusiasm— make sure their defense— define and make 
dear their habitation. And in six thousand years of building, what have 
we done? Of the greater part of all that skill and strength, no vestige is left, 


~ but fallen stones, that encumber the fields and impede the streams. But, 
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from this waste of disorder, and of time, and of rage, what 7s left to us? 
Constructive and progressive creatures that we are, with ruling brains, and 
forming hands, capable of fellowship, and thirsting for fame, can we not con- 
tend, in comfort, with the insects of the forest, or, in achievement, with the 
worm of thesea? The white surf rages in vain against the ramparts built 
by poor atoms of scarcely nascent life; but only ridges of formless ruin 
mark the places where once dwelt our noblest multitudes. The ant and 
the moth have cells for each of their young, but our little ones lie in 
festering heaps, in homes that consume them like graves; and night by 
night, from the corners of our streets, rises up the cry of the homeless— . 
“T was a stranger, and ye took me not in.” 

Must it be always thus? Is our life forever to be without profit— 
without possession? Shall the strength of its generations be as barren as 
death; or cast away their labor, as the wild fig-tree casts her untimely figs? 
Is it all a dream then—the desire of the eyes and the pride of life—or, if 
it be, might we not live in nobler dream than this? The poets and prophets, — 
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the wise men, and the scribes, though they have told us nothing about 
a life to come, have told us much about the life that is now. They have 
had —they also—their dreams, and we have laughed at them. They 110 
have dreamed of mercy and of justice; they have dreamed of peace and 
good-will; they have dreamed of labor undisappointed, and of rest 
undisturbed; they have dreamed of fulness in harvest, and overflowing 
in store; they have dreamed of wisdom in council, and of providence 
in law; of gladness of parents, and strength of children, and glory of 15 
gray hairs. And at these visions of theirs we have mocked, and held 
them for idle and vain, unreal and unaccomplishable. What have we 
accomplished with our realities? Is this what has come of our worldly 
wisdom, tried against their folly? this, our mightiest possible, against 
their impotent ideal? or, have we only wandered among the spectra 120 
of a baser felicity, and chased phantoms of the tombs, instead of visions 
of the Almighty; and walked after the imaginations of our evil hearts, 
instead of after the counsels of Eternity, until our lives—not in the like- 
ness of the cloud of heaven, but of the smoke of hell—have become as 
“a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away”’? 125 
Does it vanish then? Are you sure of that?—sure, that the nothing- 
ness of the grave will be a rest from this troubled nothingness; and that 
the coiling shadow, which disquiets itself in vain, cannot change into the 
smoke of the torment that ascends forever? Will any answer that they 
are sure of it, and that there is no fear, nor hope, nor desire, nor labor, 130 
whither they go? Be it so; will you not, then, make as sure of the Life 
that now is, as you are of the Death that is to come? Your hearts are 
wholly in this world —will you not give them to it wisely, as well as per- 
fectly? And see, first of all, that you have hearts, and sound hearts, too 
to give. Because you have no heaven to look for, is that any reason that 125 
you should remain ignorant of this wonderful and infinite earth, which 
is firmly and instantly given you in possession? Although your days are 
numbered, and the following darkness sure, is it necessary that you should 
share the degradation of the brute, because you are condemned to its 
mortality; or live the life of thg moth, and of the worm, because you are to 140 
companion them in the dust? Not so; we may have but a few thousands 
of days to spend, perhaps hundreds only — perhaps tens; nay, the longest 
of our time and best, looked back on, will be but as a moment, as the twink- 
- ling of an eye; still we are men, not insects; we are living spirits, not pass- 
ing clouds. ‘He maketh the winds His messengers; the momentary fire, 145 
His minister”; and shall we do less than these? Let us do the work of men 
while we bear the form of them; and, as we snatch our narrow portion of 
time out of Eternity, snatch also our narrow inheritance of passion out 
- of Immortality—even though our lives be as a vapor, that appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanisheth away. © 150 
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But there are some of you who believe not this— who think this cloud of 
life has no such close—that it is to float, revealed and illumined, upon the 
floor of heaven, in the day when He cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see Him. Some day, you believe, within these five, or ten, or twenty 

iss years, for every one of us the judgment will be set, and the books opened. 
If that be true, far more than that must be true. Is there but one day of 
judgment? Why, for us every day is a day of judgment—every day is 
a Dies Irae, and writes its irrevocable verdict in the flame of its West. 
Think you that judgment waits till the doors of the grave are opened? 

160 It waits at the doors of your houses — it waits at the corners of your streets; 

~ we are in the midst of judgment —the insects that we crush are our judges 
—the moments we fret away are our judges—the elements that feed us, 
judge, as they minister—and the pleasures that deceive us, judge, as they 
indulge. Let us, for our lives, do the work of men while we bear the form 

165 Of them, if indeed those lives are not as a vapor, and do not vanish away. 

“The work of men’”’—and what is that? Well, we may any of us know 
very quickly, on the condition of being wholly ready to do it. But 
many of us are for the most part thinking, not of what we are to 
do, but of what we are to get; and the best of us are sunk into. the 

170 sin of Ananias, and it is a mortal one—we want to keep back part of 
the price; and we continually talk of taking up our cross, as if the only 
harm in a cross was the weight of it—as if it was only a thing to be carried, 
instead of to be—crucified upon. ‘‘They that are His have crucified the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts.’”” Does that mean, think you, that in 

175 time of national distress, of religious trial, of crisis for every interest and 

hope of humanity—none of.us will cease jesting, none cease idling, none 
put themselves to any wholesome work, none take so much as a tag of 
lace off their footmen’s coats, to save the world? Or does it rather mean, 
that they are ready to leave houses, lands, and kindred—yes, and life, 

130 if need be? Life!—some of us are ready enough to throw that away, 
joyless as we have made it. But “‘station in life’—how many of us are 
ready to quit that? Is it not always the great objection, where there 
is question of finding something useful to do—‘‘We cannot leave our 
stations in life’’? 

188 Those of us who really cannot—that is to say, who can only maint 
tain themselves by continuing in some business or salaried office, have 
already something to do; and all that they have to see to is that they do it 
honestly and with all their might. But with most people who use that 
apology, ‘‘remaining in the station of life to which Providence has called 

190 them’ means keeping all the carriages, and all the footmen and large 
houses they can possibly pay for; and, once for all, I say that if ever Provi- 
dence did put them into stations of that sort —which is not at all a matter 
of certainty— Providence is just now very distinctly calling them out — 
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again. Levi's station in life was the receipt of custom; and Peter’s, the 
shore of Galilee; and Paul’s, the antechambers of the High Priest—which 15 - 
“station in life’’ each had to leave, with brief notice. . 
And, whatever our station in life may be, at this crisis, those of us 
who mean to fulfil our duty ought first to live on as little as we can; and, 
secon d vork for it we.can, and to spend all 
we can spare in doing all-the-sure_good we can. _ 200 
(Bint sure good is, first in feeding people, then in dressing people, the 


lodging people, and lastly in rightly pleasing people, with arts, or 
sciences, or any other subject of thought. 

I say first in feeding; and, once for all, do not let yourselves be 
deceived by any of the common talk of “‘indiscriminate charity.” The 2s — 
order to us is not to feed the deserving hungry, nor the industrious hungry, _ 
nor the amiable and well-intentioned hungry, but simply to feed the hun- 
gry. It is quite true, infallibly true, that if any man will not work, neither 
should he eat—think of that, and every time you sit down to your dinner, 
ladies and gentlemen, say solemnly, before you ask a blessing, “How 210 — 
much work have I done today for my dinner?” But the proper way to 
enforce that order on those below you, as well as on yourselves, is not 
to leave vagabonds and honest people to starve together, but very dis- 
tinctly to discern and seize your vagabond; and shut your vagabond up 
out of honest people’s way, and very sternly then see that, until he has a1s 
worked, he does not eat. But the first thing is to be sure you have the 
food to give; and, therefore, to enforce the organization of vast activities 
in agriculture and in commerce, for the production of the wholesomest 

-food,-and proper storing and distribution of it, so that no famine shall 
any more be possible among civilized beings. There is plenty of work in 220 
this business alone, and at once, for any number of people who like to 
engage in it. ; yon 
Secondly, dressing people— that is to say, urging everyone within reach 
of your influence to be always neat and clean, and giving them means of 
Jeing so. In so far as they absolutely refuse, you must give up the effort 225 

/ with respect to them, only taking care that no children within your sphere 

of influence shall any more be brought up with such habits; and that 

every person who is willing to dress with propriety shall have encourage- 
ment to do so. And the first absolutely necessary step toward this is the 

gradual adoption of a consistent dress for different ranks of persons, so that 230 

their rank shall be known by their dress; and the restriction of the changes 

of fashion within certain limits. All which appears for the present quite 

impossible; but it is only so far even difficult as it is difficult to conquer 
our vanity, frivolity, and desire to appear what we are not. And it is not, 

nor ever shall be, creed of mine, that these mean and shallow vices are 235 

unconquerable by Christian women. 
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n en, thirdly, lodging-people, which you may think should have 
been put first, but I put it third, because we must feed and clothe people 
where we find them, and lodge them afterwards. And providing lodgment 

240 for them means a great deal of vigorous legislation, and cutting down of 
vested interests that stand in the way, and after that, or before that, so 
far as we can get it, thorough sanitary and remedial action in the houses 
that we have; and then the building of more, strongly, beautifully, and in 
groups of limited extent, kept in proportion to their streams, and walled. 

24s round, so that there may be no festering and wretched suburb anywhere, . 
but clean and busy street within, and the open country without, with a 
belt of beautiful garden and orchard round the walls, so that from any 
part of the city perfectly fresh air and grass, and sight of far horizon, 
might be reachable in a few minutes’ walk. This the final aim; but in 

250 immediate action every minor and possible good to be instantly done, 
when, and as, we can; roofs mended that have holes in them—fences 
patched that have gaps in them—walls buttressed that totter—and floors 
propped that shake; cleanliness and order enforced with our own hands and 
eyes, till we are breathless, every day. And all the fine arts will healthily 

255 follow. I myself have washed a flight of stone stairs all down, with bucket 
and broom, in a Savoy inn, where they hadn’t washed their stairs since 
they first went up them; and I never made a better sketch than that 
afternoon. 

These, then, are the three first needs of civilized life; and the law for 

20 every Christian man and woman is, that. they shall be in direct service 
toward one of these three needs, as far as is consistent with their own 
special occupation, and if they have no special business, then wholly in 
one of these services. And out of such exertion in plain duty all other 

_ good will come; for in this direct contention with material evil, you will 

205 find out the real nature of all evil; you will discern by the various kinds 
of resistance, what is really the fault and main antagonism to good; also 
you will find the most unexpected helps and profound lessons given, and 
truths will come thus down to us which the speculation of all our lives would 
never have raised us up to. You will find nearly every educational 

270 problem solved, as soon as you truly want to do something; everybody 
will become of use in their own fittest way, and will learn what is best 
for them to know in that use. Competitive examination will then, and 
not till then, be wholesome, because it will be daily, and calm, and in 
practice; and on these familiar arts, and minute, but certain and service- 

275 able knowledges, will be surely edified and sustained the greater arts and 
splendid theoretical sciences. 

But much more than this. On such holy and simple practice will be 
founded, indeed, at last, an infallible religion. The greatest of all the 
mysteries of life, and the most terrible, is the corruption of even the — 
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sincerest religion, which is not daily founded on rational, effective, humble, 220 : 


and helpful action. Helpful action, observe! for there is just one law, 
soins obeyed, keeps all religions pure—forgotten, makes them all false. 

Vhenever in any religious faith, dark or bright, we allow our minds to 
dwell upon the points in which we differ from other people, we are wrong, 
and in the devil’s power. That is the essence of the Pharisee’s thanks- 
giving — “Lord, I thank Thee that Iam not as other men are.” At every 
moment of our lives we should be trying to find out, not in what we differ 
from other people, but in what we agree with them; and the moment we 
find we can agree as to anything that should be done, kind or good (and 
who but fools couldn’t?), then doit; push at it together, you can’t quarrel 
in a side-by-side push; but the moment that even the best men stop push- 
ing, and begin talking, they mistake their pugnacity for piety, and it’s all 
over. I will not speak of the crimes which in past times have been com- 
mitted in the name of Christ, nor of the follies which are at this hour 
held to be consistent with obedience to Him; but I will speak of the morbid 
corruption and waste of vital power in religious sentiment, by which 
the pure strength of that which should be the guiding soul of every nation, 
the splendor of its youthful manhood, and spotless light of its maidenhood, 
is averted or cast away. You may see continually girls who have never 
been taught to do a single useful thing thoroughly; who cannot sew, who 
cannot cook, who cannot cast an account, nor prepare a medicine, whose 
whole life has been passed either in play or in pride; you will find girls 
like these, when they are earnest-hearted, cast all their innate passion 
of religious spirit, which was meant by God to support them through the 
irksomeness of daily toil, into grievous and vain meditation over the 
meaning of the great Book, of which no syllable was ever yet to be 
understood but through a deed; all the instinctive wisdom and mercy of 
their womanhood made vain, and the glory of their pure consciences warped 
into fruitless agony concerning questions which the laws of common ser- 
viceable life would have either solved for them in an instant, or kept out 
of their way. Give such a girl any true work that will make her active in 
the dawn, and weary at night, with the consciousness that her fellow- 
creatures have indeed been the better for her day, and the powerless 
sorrow of her enthusiasm will transform itself into a majesty of radiant 
and beneficent «peace. 

So with our youths. We once taught them to make Latin verses, 
and called them educated; now we teach them to leap and to row, to hit a 
ball with a bat, and call them educated. Can they plow, can they sow, 
can they plant at the right time, or build with a steady hand? Is it 
the effort of their lives to be chaste, knightly, faithful, holy in thought, 
- lovely in word and deed? Indeed it is, with some, nay, with many, and 
the strength of England isin them, and the hope; but we have to turn their 
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courage from the toil of war to the toil of mercy; and their intellect from 
dispute of words to discernment of things; and their knighthood from the 
sts errantry of adventure to the state and fidelity of a kingly power. And 
then, indeed, shall abide, for them and for us, an incorruptible felicity, 
and an infallible religion; shall abide for us Faith, no more to be assailed 
by temptation, no more to be defended by wrath and by fear—shall abide 
with us Hope, no more to be quenched by the years that overwhelm, or 
330 made ashamed by the shadows that betray—shall abide for us, and with 
us, the greatest of these, the abiding will, the abiding name of our Father. 


For the greatest of these i< Charity 


Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) 
THE COFFEE HOUSES 


The coffee houses must not be dismissed with a cursory mention. It 
might indeed at that time have been not improperly called a most 
important political institution. No parliament had sat for years. The 
municipal council of the City had ceased to speak the sense of the citizens. 
Public meetings, harangues, resolutions, and the rest of modern machinery 
of agitation had not yet come into fashion. Nothing resembling 
the modern newspaper existed. In such circumstances the coffee houses 
were the chief organs through which the public opinion of the 
- metropolis vented itself. 

10 The first of these establishments had been set up, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, by a Turkey merchant, who had acquired among the 
Mahometans a taste for their favorite beverage. The convenience of 
being able to make appointments in any part of the town, and of being 
able to pass evenings socially at a very small charge, was so great that 

15 the fashion spread fast. Every man of the upper or middle class went 
daily to his coffee house to learn the news and to discuss it. Every - 
coffee house had one or more orators to whose eloquence the crowd 


listened with admiration, and vee spo C pee j alists of 
our own time have been called, a F refers of the ood oad ai court 
20 had long seen with uneasiness the of this ne wer in as state. 
An attempt had been made, cite Duby aia ration, to close 
the coffee houses. But men of all parties missed their usual places of resort 
so much that there was an universal outcry. The government did not 
venture, in opposition to a feeling so strong and general, to enforce a 
2s regulation of which the legality might well be questioned. Since that 
time ten years had elapsed, and during those years the number and influ- 


ence of the coffee houses had been constantly increasing. Foreigners 
remarked that the coffee house was that which especially distinguished. 


en 


nti 
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London from all other cities; that the coffee house was the Londoner’s 
home, and that those who visited to find a gentleman commonly asked, 30 
not whether he lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he 
frequented the Grecian or the Rainbow. Nobody was excluded from 
those places who laid down his penny at the bar. Yet every rank and 
profession, and every shade of religious and political opinion, had its 
own headquarters. There were houses near St. James’s Park where 3s 
fops congregated, their heads and shoulders covered with black and flaxen 
wigs, not less ample than those which are now worn by the Chancellor 
and by the Speaker of the House of Commons. The wig came from 
Paris; and so did the rest of the fine gentleman’s ornaments, his embroid- 
ered coat, his fringed gloves, and the tassel which upheld his panta- 4 
loons. The conversation was in that dialect which, long after it had 


". csased t ispoken in fashionable circles, continued, in the mouth of 
ord Fop ont fo exctte the mirth of theaters. The atmosphere was 


like that of a perfumer’s shop. Tobacco in any other form than that 

of richly scented snuff was held in abomination. If any clown, ignorant 4s 
of the usages of the house, called for a pipe, the sneers of the whole 
assembly and the short answers of the waiters. soon convinced him that 

he had better go somewhere else. Nor, indeed, would he have had far to 

go. For, in general, the coffee rooms reeked with tobacco like a guard- 
room; and strangers sometimes expressed their surprise that so many 10 
people should leave their own firesides to sit in the midst of eternal fog ,, 
and stench. Nowhere was the smoking more constant than at Will’? 
That celebrated house, situated between Covent Garden and Bow Street, 

was sacred to polite letters. There the talk eared ae Gt 
and the yniti lace ti c Apnea * ion for Werragtt & mA 
the See BESS SPP he and the ancients. One group debated ‘ 


whether Paradise Lost ought not to have bee name. To gnother 
an envious poetaster demonstrated that Ponce 1 ek nc 3 have 


~ been hooted from the stage. Under no roof was a greater variety of 
figures to be ree ee star and garters, clergymen in cassocks 60 
and bands, pert Templars, sheepish lads from the Universities, translators 
and index makers in ragged*toats of frieze. The great press was to get 
~ near the chair where John Dryden sat. In winter that chair was always 
qinghe warmes < by, the fire; in summer i SHA ny the, Papo 
ow to fink, o hear his opinion of Racine’s last tragedy Or Of 65 
ona ae poetry, was thought a privilege. A pinch from 
his snuff box was an honor sufficient to turn the head of a young enthusiast. 
There were coffee houses where the first medical men might be consulted. 
Doctor John Radcliffe, who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest practice 
in London, came daily, at the hour when the Exchange was full, from 7 
his house in Bow Street, then a fashionable part of the capital, to 
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Garraway’s and was to be found, surrounded by surgeons and apothe- 
caries, at a particular table. There were Puritan coffee houses where no 
oath was heard, and where lank-haired men discussed election and 
75 reprobation through their noses; Jew coffee houses where dark eyed 
money changers from Venice and from Amsterdam greeted each other; and 
Popish coffee houses where, as good Protestants believed, Jesuits planned, 
over their cups, another great fire, and cast silver bullets to shoot 
the King. 
80 These gregarious habits had no small share in forming the character 
of the Londoner of that age. He was, indeed, a different being from 
the rustic Englishman. There was not then the intercourse which now 
exists between the two classes. Only very great men were nd fh i 
_ of dividing the year between town and country. Fe quires Ging Ks 
ss the capital thrice in their lives. Nor was it yet the practice of all CILIZEN Say 


in easy circumstances to breathe the fre Akad EVES SHINS woods 
during some weeks of every summer. K ‘co ey,.1 rural villa as 
stared at as much as if he had intruded into a Kg ates ntots. On 


the other hand, when the lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire manor 
9 appeared in Fleet Street, he Wey as easily distinguished from the resident 
population as a Turk or a*Lascar, His dress, his gait, his accent, the 
manner in which he gazed at the shops, stumbled into the gutters, ran 
against the porters, and stood under the waterspouts, marked him out 
as an excellent subject for the operations of swindlers and banterers. 
95 Bullies jostled him into the kennel. Hackney coachmen splashed him 
from head to foot. Thieves explored with perfect security the huge 
pockets of his horseman’s coat, while he stood entranced by the splendor 
of the Lord Mayor’s show. Money droppers, sore from the cart’s tail, 
introduced themselves to him, and appeared to him the most honest 
100 friendly gentlemen that he had ever seen. Painted women, the refuse 
of Lewkner Lane and Whetstone Park, passed themselves on him for 
countesses and maids of honor. If he asked his way to St. James’s, 
his informants sent him to Mile End. If he went into a shop, he was 
instantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of everything that nobody else 
105.would buy, of second-hand embroidery, copper rings, and watches that 
would not go. If-he rambled into any fashionable coffee house, he 
became a mark for the insolent derision of fops and the grave waggery 
of Templars. Enraged and mortified, he soon returned to his mansion, 
and there, in the homage of his tenants, and the conversation of his boon | 
uo companions, found consolation for the vexations and humiliations which 
he had undergone. There he once more felt himself a great man; and 
he saw nothing above him except when at the assizes he took his seat on 
the bench near the Judge, or when at the muster of the militia he 
saluted the Lord Lieutenant. 
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John Henry Newman (1801-1890) po Ae 
nw 


.THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD .~ 3 the 
“Leap, Kinpiy Licur”’ se 

(At Sea, June, 16, 1833) 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead thou me on!: 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 


- The distant scene—one step enough for me. we 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou | > 
Shouldst lead me on. tl 


I loved to choose and see my path; but now- Me 


gp iea d _thou me on! A. 
i loved the Prone wae ‘and, spite of fears, we 
Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. a” 
RP 
XQ 


So long thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
_ Will lead me on, 


O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till yr 15 
The night is gone; Ro te 


And with the morn those angel faces smile 4%“ — nae of 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. age ¢ 


LITERATURE whA& 


Thought and speech are inseparable from each other. , Matter-and 
expression are parts of one;-style is_a-thinking out into language. This 
is what I have been laying down, and this is literature; not things, not the 
verbal symbols of things; not on the other hand mere words; but thoughts 
expressed in language. Call to mind, Gentlemen, the meaning of the 
Greek word which expresses this special prerogative of man over the 
feeble intelligence of the inferior animals. It is called({Logos, What does 
Logos mean? It stands-both-for\reasowsand for speech, and it is difficult 
to say which it means more properly. It means both at once; why? 
because really they cannot be divided—because they are in a true sense 
one. When we can separatelight-and-ilumination,life.and motion, the 
convex,and the concave,of .a-curve, then will it be possible for thought 
to tread speech under foot, and to hope to do without it—then will it be 
‘conceivable that the vigorous and fertile intellect should renounce its 


own double, its instrument of expression, and the channel of its specu- 


lations and emotions. 
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Critics should consider this view of the subject before they lay down 
such canons of taste as the writer whose pages I have quoted. Such 
men as he-is consider.fine writing to_be an addition from without to 

2 the matter_treated of —a_sort of ornament superinduced, er a luxury 
indulged in, by those who have time and inclination for such vanities. 
They speak as if one man could do the thought, and another the style. We 
read in Persian travels of the way in which young gentlemen go to work___ 
in the East, when they would engage in correspondence with those who , 

25 inspire them with hope or fear. They cannot write one sentence them- 
selves; so they betake themselves to the professional letter writer. ‘They 
confide to him the object they have in view. They have a point to gain 
from a superior, a favor to ask, an evil to deprecate; they have to approach 
a man in power, or to make court to some beautiful lady. . The pro- 

30 fessional man manufactures words for them, as they are wanted, as a 
stationer sells them paper, or a schoolmaster might cut their pens. 
Thought and_word are, in their conception, two things, and thus there 
js"a division of labor. The man of thought-comes to the man-of words; 
and the man of words, duly instructed in the thought, dips the pen of’ 

3s desire into the ink of devotedness, and proceeds to spread it over the 
page of desolation. . Then the nightingale of affection is heard to warble 
to the rose of loveliness, while the breeze of anxiety plays around the 
brow of expectation. This is what the Easterns are said to consider fine 
writing; and it seems pretty much the idea of the school of critics to whom 

40 I have been referring. 

We have an instance in literary history of this very proceeding nearer 
home, in a great’ University, in the latter years of the last century. I 
have referred to it before now in a public lecture elsewhere; but it is too 
much in point here to be omitted. \A learned Arabic scholar had to, 

«5/deliver a set of lectures before its doctors and professors on an historical 
subject in which his reading had lain. A linguist is conversant with 
science rather than with literature; but this gentleman felt that his lec- 
tures must not be without a style. Being of the opinion of the Orientals, 
with whose writings he was familiar, he determined to buy a style. He 

so )took the step of engaging a person, at a price, to turn the matter which 
he had got together into ornamental English. Observe, he did not wish 
for mere grammatical English, but for an elaborate, pretentious style. 
An artist was found in the person of a country curate, and the job was 

; carried out. His lectures remain to this day, in their own place in the 

ss protracted series of annual Discourses to which they belong, distinguished 

| amid a number of heavyish compositions by the rhetorical and ambitious 
_ diction for which he went into the market. ‘This learned divine, indeed, 
\and the author I have quoted, differ from each other in the estimate they, 

tively form of literary composition; but they agree together in this 
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fr considering such composition a trick and a trade; they put it on a par 

with the gold plate and the flowers and the music of a banquet, which do 

not make the viands better, but the entertainment more pleasurable; as 

Af language were the hired servant, the mere mistress of the reason, and 
ot the lawful wife in her own house. 

But can they really think that Homer, or Pindar, or Shakespeare, or 
Dryden, or Walter Scott, were accustomed to aim at diction for its own 
sake, instead of being inspired with their subject, and pouring forth 
beautiful words because they had beautiful thoughts? this is surely too 
great a paradox to be borne. Rather, it is the fire within the author’s 
breast which overflows in the torrent of his burning, irresistible eloquence; 
it is the poetry of his inner soul, which relieves itself in the Ode or the 
Elegy; and his mental attitude and bearing, the beauty of his moral coun- 
tenance, the force and keenness of his logic, are imaged in the tenderness, 
or energy, or richness of his language. Nay, according to the well-known 
line, *‘ fact indignati Re ede fe: alone, but even the rhythm, 
the meter, the verse, will be the contemporaneous offspring of the emotion 
or imagination which possesses him. seal aan, says the 
proverb; and this is in numerous instances true of his poems, as well as 
of himself. They are born, not framed; they are a strain rather than a 
composition; and their perfection is the monument, not so much of his 
skill as of his power. And this is true of prose as well as of verse in‘its 
degree: who will not recognize in the vision of Mirza a delicacy and 
beauty of style which is very difficult to describe, but which is felt to 
be in exact correspondence to the ideas of which it is the expression? 


collocation of words, which to prosaic writers seem artificial, s nothing’ 
else but the mere habit and way of a lofty intellect. Ayistolle, in his 
sketch of the magnanimous man, tells us that his voice is deep, his motions 
slow, and his stature commanding. In like manner, the elocution of 
a great intellect is great. His language expresses, not only his great 
thoughts, but his great self. Certainly he might use fewer words than 


he uses; but he fertilizes his simplest ideas, and germinates into a multi- 


tude of details, and prolongs the march of his sentences, and sweeps,round mM 


i AAA | LAT! 
to the full diapason of his harmony, as if_kvde “yaar [kidei gaion |, 
rejoicing in his own vigor and richness of resource. I say, a narrow critic 
will call it verbiage, when really it is a sort of fullness of heart, parallel to 
that which makes the merry boy whistle as he walks, or the strong 
man, like the smith in the novel, flourish his club when there is no one to 
fight with. 
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Shakespeare furnishes us with frequent instances of this peculiarity, 
and all so beautiful, that it is difficult to select for quotation. For instance, 
105 in Macbeth: 


“‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze, out the written troubles of the brain, 

_ And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

110 Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 

Which weighs upon the heart?” 


. Here a simple idea, by a process which belongs to the orator rather 
than to the poet, but still comes from the native vigor of genius, is 
expanded into a many-membered period. 

5 The following from Hamlet is of the same kind: 


“Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 
' No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
“120 Nor the dejected havior of the visage, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
. That can denote me truly.” 


‘Now, if such declamation, for declamation it is, however noble, be 
allowable in a poet, whose genius is so far removed from pompousness or 
125 pretense, much more is it allowable in an orator, whose very re CRG A 
it is to put forth words to the best advantage he can. Cicero has nothing 
more redundant in any part of his writings than these passages from 
Shakespeare. No lover then at least of Shakespeare may fairly accuse 
Cicero of gorgeousness of phraseology or diffuseness of style. Nor will 
130 any sound critic be tempted to do so. As a certain unaffected neatness 
and propriety and grace of diction may be required of any author who 
lays claim to be a classic, for the same reason that a certain attention to 
dress is expected ,of @ ev cal SO BIGN, SO to Cicero may be allowed the 
privilege of the*¢ os m SU Se > of which the ancient critic speaks. 
13s His copious, majestic, ann tee flow of Tnecaee even if sometimes beyond 
what the subject-matter demands, is never out of keeping with the occasion 
or with the speaker, It is the expression. of lofty sentiments in lofty 
sentences, the “ eid at agtia’in Corpor. magnd.” It is the development 
of the inner man. Cicero vividly realized the status of a Roman senator 
140 and statesman, and the “pride of place” of Rome, in all the grace and 
_ grandeur which attached to her; and_he imbibed, | and became, what he 
admired. As the exploits of Scipio or Pompey are the “expression of this 
greatness in deed, so the language of Cicero is the ie of it in 
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word. And, as the acts of the Roman ruler or soldier represent to us, 


in a manner special to themselves, the characteristic magnanimity of 145 | 


the lords of the earth, so do the speeches or treatises of her accomplished 


orator, bring it-home to our imaginations ‘as.no, other writing could do. 
Neither Livy, tor Tatitas, hor Terence Ahk Meno nee Pliny, ‘nor 
Quintilian, is an adequate spokesman for the Imperial City. They write 
Latin; Cicero writes Roman. a (orn 

You will say that Cicero’s language is undeniably studied, but that 
Shakespeare’s is as undeniably natural and spontaneous; and that this 
is what is meant, when the Classics are accused-of_being mere artists of 
words. Here we are introduced to a further large question, which gives 
me the opportunity of anticipating a misapprehension of my meaning. 155 
I observe, then, that, not only is that lavish richness of style, which I 
have noticed in Shakespeare, justifiable on the principles which I have been 
laying down, but, what is less easy to receive, even elaborateness in com- 
position is no mark of trick or artifice in an author. Undoubtedly the 
works of the Classics, particularly the Latin, are elaborate; they have 100 
cost a great deal of time, care, and trouble. They have had many rough 
copies; I grant it. I grant also that there are writers of name, ancient 


150 


and modern, who really are guilty of the absurdity ofmaking sentences,” 7 


as the very end of their literary labor. Such was Tsocfates; such were 
some of the sophists; they were set on words, to the neglect of thoughts 165 
or things; I cannot defend them. If I must give an English instance of this 
fault, much as I love and revere the personal character and intellectual 
vigor of Dr. Johnson, I cannot deny that his style often outruns the sense 
and the occasion, and is wanting in that simplicity which is the attribute 


of genius. Still, granting all this, I cannot grant, notwithstanding, that 17 


genius never need take pains—that genius may not improve by practice— 
that it never incurs failures, and succeeds the second time—that it never 
finishes off at leisure what it has thrown off in the outline at a stroke. 
Take the instance of the painter or the sculptor; he has a conception 
in his mind which he wishes to represent in the medium of his art—the 175 
Madonna and Child, or Innocence, or Fortitude, or some historical char- 
acter or event. Do you meag to say he does not study his subject? does 
he not make sketches? does he not even call them ‘‘studies’’? does he not 


call his workroom a studio? is he not ever designing, rejecting, adopting, ., « l« 


correcting,'perfecting? Are not the first attempts of Michael Angéloand 180 
_ Raffaelle extant, in the case of some of their-most celebrated composi- 
"tions? Will any one say that the’ Apollo Belvidere is not a conception 
patiently elaborated into its proper perfection? These departments of 
taste are, according to the received notions of the world, the very prov- 
ince of genius, and yet we call them arts; they are the “Fine Arts.” Why 185 


‘may not that be true of literary composition which is true of painting, 
wel3 ; 
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sculpture, architecture, and music? Why may not language be wrought 
as well as the clay of the modeler? why may not words be worked up as 
well as colors? why should pasaiaay in diction be simply subservient and 

i90 instrumental to the great ; prototypal ideas which are the contemplation of 
a Plato or a Virgil? Our greatest poet tells us, 


“The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
. And, as imagination bodies forth 
195 The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


Now, is it wonderful that that pen of his should sometimes be at 

fault for a while—that it should pause, write, erase, re-write, amend, 

200 complete, before he satisfies himself that his language has done justice 
to the conceptions which his mind’s eye contemplated? 

In this point of view, doubtless, many or most writers are elaborate; 
and those certainly not the least whose style is furthest removed from 
ornament, being simple and natural, or vehement, or severely business- 

25 like and practical. Who so energetic and manly as Demosthenes? yet 
he is said to have transcribed Thucydides many times over in the for- 
mation of his style. Who so gracefully natural as Herodotus? yet his very 
dialect is not his own, but chosen for the sake of the perfection of his 
narrative. Who exhibits such happy negligence as our own Addison? yet 

210 artistic fastidiousness was so notorious in his instance that the report has 
got abroad, truly or not, that he was too late in his issue of an important 
state paper, from his habit of revision and re-composition. Such great 
authors were working by a model which was before the eyes of their 
intellect, and they were laboring to say what they had to say, in such a 

28s way as would most exactly and suitably express it. It is not wonderful 
that other authors, whose style is not simple, should be instances of a simi- 
lar literary diligence. Virgil wished his Aeneid to be burned, elaborate 
as is its composition, because he felt it needed more labor still, in order to 
make it perfect. The historian Gibbon in the last century is another 

20 instance in point. You must not suppose I am going to recommend his 
style for imitation, any more than his principles; but I refer to him as the 
example of a writer feeling the task which lay before him, feeling that he 
had to bring out into words for the comprehension of his readers a great 
and complicated scene, and wishing that those words should be adequate to — 

a6 his undertaking. I think he wrote the first chapter of his History three 
times over; it was not that he corrected orimproved the first copy; but he put 
his first essay, and then his second, aside—he recast his matter, till he had 
hit the precise exhibition of it which he thought demanded by his subject. 
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Now in all these instances, I wish’ you to observe, that what I have 
admitted about literary workmanship differs from the doctrine which I 230 
am opposing in this—that the mere dealer in words cares little or nothing 
for the subject which he is embellishing, but can paint and gild anything 
whatever to order; whereas the artist, whom I am acknowledging, has his 
great or rich visions before him, and his only aim is to bring out what he 
thinks or what he feels in a way adequate to the thing spoken of, and 23s 
_ appropriate to the speaker. . . . 

If then the power of speech is a gift,as great as any that can be 
named — if the origin of language is by many philosophers even considered 
to be nothing short of divine—if by means of words the secrets of the 
heart are brought to light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden grief is carried 24 
off, sympathy conveyed, counsel imparted, experience recorded, and 
wisdom perpetuated—if by great authors the many are drawn up into 
unity, national character is fixed, a people speaks, the past and the future, 
the East and the West are brought into communication with each other— 
if such men are, in a word, the spokesmen and prophets of the human 245 
family —it will not answer to make light of literature or to neglect its 
study; rather we may be sure that, in proportion as we master it in what- 
ever language, and imbibe its spirit, we shall ourselves become in our own 
measure the ministers of like benefits to others, be they many or few, 
be they in the obscurer or the more distinguished walks of life—who are 250 
- united to us by social ties, and are within the sphere of our personal 
influence. 


Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) me 
NATURAL EDUCATION VW 


Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life and fortune of every 
one of us would, one day or other, depend upon his winning or losing 
a game at chess. Don’t you think that we should all consider it to be a 
primary duty to learn at least the names and the moves of the pieces; 
to have a notion of a gambit, and a keen eye for all the means of giving 5 
and getting out of check? Do you not think that we should look with 
a disapprobation amounting fo scorn, upon the father who allowed his 
son, or the state which allowed its members, to grow up without knowing 
a pawn from a knight? ; 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth, that the life, the fortune, 10 
and the happiness of every one of us, and, more or less, of those who are 
connected with us, do depend upon our knowing something of the rules 
of a game infinitely more difficult and complicated than chess. It is a 
game which has been played for untold ages, every man and woman of us 
being one of the two players in a game of his or her own. The chessboard 1s 


“ 
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isthe _world,. the_pieces are-the-phenomena_of the- universe, the rules 
of the game are what we call the laws-of Nature. The player on the 
SHRGF cide is hidden from us. We know that his play is always fair, just, 
and patient. But also we know, to our cost, that he never oyerlooks a 
‘20 mistake, or makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man 
‘ who plays well, the highest stakes are paid, with that sort of overflowing 
_ generosity with which the strong shows delight in strength. And one 
5 who plays ill is checkmated—without haste, but without remorse. 
ae My metaphor will remind some of you of the famous picture in which 
28 Retzsch has depicted Satan playing at chess with man for his soul. Stb- 
stitute for the mocking fiend in that picture, a calm, strong angel who 
is playing for love, as we say, and would rather lose than win—and I 
should accept it as an image of human life. 
Well, what I mean by education-is learning the-rules_of this mighty 
80 _game._ In other words,_education_is-the-instruction_of the intellect. in 
“the Jaws of Nature, under which name I include not merely things and 
‘their forces, but men and their ways; and the fashioning of the affections 
and of the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with 
those laws. For me, education means neither more nor less than this. 
35 Anything which professes to call itself education must be tried by this 
standard, and if it fails to stand the test, I will not call it education, what- 
ever may be the force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other side. 
It is important to remember that, in. strictness, there is no such thing 


as an uneducated man. Take an extreme case. ‘Suppose th t 
40, man, in the full vigor ‘of his faculties, could be suddenly placed in the 
world, as Adam is said to have been, and then left to do as he best might. 


How long would he be left uneducated? Not five minutes. Nature 
would begin to teach him, through the eye, the ear, the touch, the prop- 
erties of objects. Pain and pleasure would be at his elbow telling him 
4s to do this and avoid that; and by slow degrees the man would receive 
an education, which, if narrow, would be thorough, real, and adequate 


to his circumstances, though there would be no extras and very few 


accomplishments. 


And if to this solitary man entered a second Adam, or, better still, 

so an-Eve, a new and greater world, that of social and moral phenomena, 
would be revealed. Joys and woes, compared with which all others 
might seem but faint shadows, would spring from the new relations. 
Happiness and sorrow would take the place of the coarser monitors, 
pleasure and pain; but conduct would still be shaped by the observation 


- 65 of the natural consequences of actions; or, in other words, by the laws 


or the nature of man. 


To every one of us the world was once as fresh and new as to Adam. 
And then, long before we were susceptible of any other mode of instruc- 
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tion, Nature took us in hand, and every minute of waking life brought 
its educational influence, shaping our actions into rough accordance with oo 
Nature’s laws, so that we might not be ended untimely by too gross 
disobedience. Nor should I speak of this process of education as past 
for any one. be he as old as he may. For every man, the world is as 
fresh as it was at the first day, and as full of untold novelties for him 
who has the eyes to see them. And Nature is still continuing her patient 65 
education of us in that great university, the universe, of which we are 


all members — Nature having no Test-Acts. tn 
~Those who take honors in Nature’s university, who learn the laws .~ * 


nd 


which govern men and things and obey them, are the really great and, * 

successful men in this world. The great mass of mankind are the “ Poll,?vap, \w* 
who pick up just enough to get.through, without much discredit. , Those yj! rh 
who won’t learn at all are plucked; aT then WO cet come againa it é 
Nature’s pluck means extermination. WA 

Thus the question of compulsory education is settled so far as Nature 
is concerned. Her bill on that question was framed and passed long 75 
ago. But, like all_compulsory legislation, :that of Nature is harsh and 
wasteful in its operation. Ignorance is visited as sharply as willful dis- 
obedience—incapacity meets with the same punishment as crime. 

-Nature’s discipline is not even a word and a blow, and the blow first; 
but the blow without the word. It is left to you to find out why your « 
ears are boxed. 

The object of what we commonly call education—that education in 
which man intervenes and which I shall distinguish as artificial educa- 
tion—is to make good these defects in Nature’s methods; to prepare the 

~ child to receive Nature’s education, neither incapably nor ignorantly, 8s 
nor with willful disobedience; and to understand the preliminary symp- 
toms of her displeasure, without waiting for the box on the ear. In short, 
all artificial education ought to be an anticipation of natural education. 


_prepared.a_man to escape the great evils of disobedience to natural laws, 0 


with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; 95 
whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be 
turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her opera- 
tions; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
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passions are trained to.come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
t tender conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of Nature 
S}>_ or of art, to hate all vileness, and to el others as himself. ; 
S| 108 Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education; 
} for he is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony with Nature. He 
\ will make the best of her, and she of him. They will get on together 
¥ rarely: she as his ever beneficent mother; he as her mouthpiece, her 
S conscious self, her minister and interpreter. 
a 
3 
3 Matthew Arnold (1822-1888) 
7+ THE STUDY OF POETRY 


“The future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it is 
—, worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 

surer and surer stay. There is not a creed which is not shaken, not an 

accredited dogma which is not shown to be questionable, not a received 
s tradition which does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion has material- 
, ized itself in the fact, in the supposed fact; it has attached its emotion 
) + to the fact, and now the fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea is 
Bs everything; the rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry 
. ms 


224 rAJV d) he, % 


attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea zs the fact. The strongest 
“10 part of our religion today is its unconscious poetry.” 
= Let me be permitted to quote these words of my own, as uttering 
| _ the thought which should, in my opinion, go with us and govern us in 
\S~" alt our study of poetry. In the present work it is the course of one great 
» \ contributory stream to the world-river of poetry that we are invited to 
| 18 follow. We are here invited to trace the stream of English poetry. But 
| whether we set ourselves, as here, to follow only one of the several streams 
| ‘ that make the mighty river of poetry, or whether we seek to know them 
| i all, our governing thought should be the same. We should conceive of - 
| 4, poetry worthily, and more highly than it has been the custom to conceive 
| sg0 of it. We should conceive of it as capable of higher uses and called to 
» higher destinies than those which in general men have assigned to it 
*~ hitherto. More and more mankind will discover that we have to turn 
~ f to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. Without 


~ 


S  _ poetry, our science will appear incomplete; and most of what now passes _ 
> | ¥ with us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. Science, 
4 I say, will appear incomplete without it. For finely and truly does 
PA _Wordsworth-call poetry ‘‘the impassioned.expression which is in the coun- 
| tenance of all science”; and what is a countenance without its expres- 
| sion? Again, Wordsworth finely and_truly calls poetry ‘‘the breath. 
¥ 30 and finer spirit of all knowledge’’; our religion, parading evidences such 
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as those on which the popular mind relies now; our philosophy, pluming 
itself on its reasonings about causation and finite and infinite being; 
what are they but the shadows and dreams and false shows of knowl- 
edge? The day will come when we shall wonder at ourselves for having 
trusted to them, for having taken them seriously; and the more we per- 
ceive their hollowness, the more we shall prize ‘‘the breath and finer 
spirit of knowledge” offered to us by poetry. _ 

But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of poetry, we must 


also set our standard for poetry high, since poetry, to be capable of ful- 


filling such high destinies, must be poetry of a high order of excellence. 
W; , BEE eae Wem ourselves to a high standard and to a strict judgment. 
saitte euve relates that Napoleon .o y_said, when somebody was 
spoken of in his presence as a charlatan: ‘“Charlatan as much as you 
please; but where is there not charlatanism?’’—‘“‘ Yes,’’ answers Sainte- 
Beuve, “in politics, in the art of governing mankind, that is perhaps 
true. But in the order of thought, in art, the glory, the eternal honor 
is that charlatanism shail find no entrance; herein lies the inviolableness 
of that noble portion of man’s being.” It is admirably said, and let us 
hold fast to it. In poetry, which is thought and art in one, it is the 
glory, the eternal honor, that charlatanism shall find no entrance; that 
this noble sphere be kept inviolate and inviolable. Charlatanism is for 


45 


confusing or obliterating the distinctions between excellent and inferior, | 


sound and unsound or only half-sound, true and untrue or only half-true. 
It is charlatanism, conscious or unconscious, whenever we confuse or 
obliterate these. And in poetry, more than anywhere else, it is unper- 
missible to confuse or obliterate them. For in poetry the distinction 
between excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or only half-sound, 
true and untrue or only half-true, is of paramount importance. It is of 
paramount importance because of the high destinies of poetry. In poetry, 
as a criticism of life under the conditions fixed for such a criticism by 
the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty, the spirit of our race will find, 
we have said, as time goes on and as other helps fail, its consolation and 
stay. But the consolation and stay will be of power in proportion to 
the power of the criticism of life. And the criticism of life will be of 
power in proportion as the Poetry conveying it is excellent rather than 
inferior, sound rather than unsound or half-sound, true rather than 
untrue or half-true. : ; 

The best poetry is what we want; the best poetry will be found to 
have a power of forming, sustaining, and delighting us, as nothing else 
can. A clearer, deeper sense of the best in poetry, and of the strength 
and joy to be drawn from it, is the most precious benefit which we 
can gather from a poetical collection such as the present. And yet in 
the very nature and conduct of such a collection there is inevitably 
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something which tends to obscure in us the consciousness of what our bene- 

fit should be, and to distract us from the pursuit of it. We should 

therefore steadily set it before our minds at the outset, and should com- 

pel ourselves to revert constantly to the thought of it as we proceed. 

Yes; constantly, in reading poetry, a sense for the best, the really 

excellent, and of the strength and joy to be drawn from it, should be 

present in our minds and should govern our estimate of what we read. 

But this real estimate, the only true one, is liable to be superseded, if we 

are not watchful, by two other kinds of estimate, the historic estimate 

and the Sealed ers both of which, are fallacious. A poet or a 

poem may count to us historically, they may count to us on grounds 

personal to ourselves, and they may count to us really. They may 

count to us historically. The course of development of a nation’s 

language, thought, and poetry, is profoundly interesting; and by 

regarding a poet’s work as a stage in this course of development we. 
may easily bring ourselves to make it of more importance as poetry than 

in itself it really is, we may come to use a language of quite exaggerated 

praise in criticizing it; in short, to overrate it. ‘So arises in our poetic judg- 

ments the fallacy caused by the estimate which we may call historic. 

Then, again, a poet or a poem may count to us on grounds personal to 

ourselves. Our personal affinities, likings, and circumstances, have 

great power to sway our estimate of this or that poet’s work, and to 

make us attach more importance to it as poetry than in itself it really 

possesses, because to us it is, or has been, of high importance. Here also 

we overrate the object of our interest, and apply to it a language of 

praise which is quite exaggerated. And thus we get the source of a 

second fallacy in our poetic judgments—the fallacy caused by an _esti- 

mate which we may-call personal. a abbait 

Both fallacies are natural. It is evident how naturally the study 

of the history and development of a poetry may incline a man to pause 

over reputations and works once conspicuous but now obscure, and to 

quarrel with a careless public for skipping, in obedience to mere tradition 

and habit, from one famous name or work-in its national poetry to 

another, ignorant of what it misses, and of the reason for keeping what 

it keeps, and of the whole process of growth in its poetry. The French 

have become diligent students of their own early poetry, which they long 

neglected; the study makes many of them dissatisfied with their so-called 

classical poetry,thé court-tragedy of the seventeenth century, a poetry 

which Pellisson long ago reproached with its want of the true poetic 
stamp, with its politesse-stérile et rampante [sterile and servile politeness], 
but which nevertheless has reigned in France as absolutely as if it had 
been the perfection of classical poetry indeed. The dissatisfaction is 
natural; yet a lively and accomplished critic, M. Charles d’Héricault, the 
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editor of Clément Marot, goes too far when he says that “the cloud of 
glory playing round a classic is a mist as dangerous to the future of a 
literature as it is intolerable for the purposes of history.” ‘It hinders,” 
he goes on, “it hinders us from seeing more than one single point, the 120 
culminating and exceptional point; the summary, fictitious and arbitrary, 
of a thought and of a work. It substitutes a halo for a physiognomy, it 
puts a statue where there was once a man, and hiding from us all trace 
of the labor, the attempts, the weaknesses, the failures, it claims not study 
but veneration; it does not show us how the thing is done, it imposes 125 
upon us a model. Above all, for the historian this creation of classic 
' personages is inadmissible; for it withdraws the poet from his time, from 
his proper life, it breaks historical relationships, it blinds criticism by con- 
ventional admiration, and renders the investigation of literary origins 
unacceptable. It gives us a human personage no longer, but a God 120 
seated immovable amidst his perfect work, like Jupiter on Olympus; and 
hardly will it be possible for the young student, to whom such work is 
exhibited at such a distance from him, to believe that it did not issue 
ready made from that divine head.” 

All this is brilliantly and tellingly said, but we must plead for a dis- 125 
tinction. Everything depends on the reality of a poet’s classic character. 
. If he is a dubious classic, let us sift him; if he is a false classic, let us 
explode him. But if he is a real classic, if his work belongs to the class 
of the very best (for this is the true and right meaning of the word 
classic, classical), then the great thing for us is to feel and enjoy his work 140 
as deeply as ever we can, and to appreciate the wide difference between 
it and all work which has not the same high character. This is what 
is salutary, this is what is formative; this is the great benefit to be got 
from the study of poetry. Everything which interferes with it, which 
hinders it, is injurious. True, we must read our classic with open eyes, 145 
and not with eyes blinded with superstition; we must perceive when his 
work comes short, when it drops.out of the class of the very best, and 
we must rate it, in such cases, at its proper value. But the use of this 
negative criticism is not in itself, it is entirely in its enabling us to have 
a clearer sense and a deeper enjoyment of what is truly excellent. To 150 
trace the labor, the attempts, the weaknesses, the failures of a genuine 
classic, to acquaint oneself with his time and his life and his historical 
relationships, is mere literary dilettantism unless it has that clear sense 
and deeper enjoyment for its end. It may be said that the more we 
know about a classic the better we shall enjoy him; and, if we lived as 155 
long as Methuselah and had all of us heads of perfect clearness and wills 
of perfect steadfastness, this might be true in fact as it is plausible in 
theory. But the case here is much the same as the case with the Greek and 
’ Latin studies of our schoolboys. The elaborate philological groundwork 
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ie which we require them to lay is in theory an admirable preparation 
-for appreciating the Greek and Latin authors worthily. The more 
thoroughly we lay the groundwork, the better we shall be able, it may 
be said, to enjoy the authors. True, if time were not so short, and 
schoolboys’ wits not so soon tired and their power of attention exhausted; 

is only, as it is, the elaborate philological preparation goes on, but the 
authors are little known and less enjoyed. So with the investigator of 
“historic origins” in poetry. He ought to enjoy the true classic all the 
better for his investigations; he often is distracted from the enjoyment 
of the best, and with the less good he overbusies himself, and is prone 

i170 to overrate it in proportion to the trouble which it has cost him. 


SOHRAB AND RUSTUM at 
An EPISODE 


And the first gray of morning filled the east, 
And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream. 
But all the Tartar camp along the stream 
Was hushed, and still the men were plunged, in sleep; 

5 Sohrab alone, he slept not; all night long 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed; . 
But when the gray dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword, ,; y 
And took his horseman’s cloak, and left his tent; 

10 And went abroad into the cold wet fog, 
Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa’s tent. 

Through the black Tartar tents he passed, which stood 

Clustering like beehives on the low flat strand 
Of Oxus, where the summer-floods o’erflow 

15 When the sun melts the snows in high Pamere; 
Through the black tents he passed, o’er that low strand, 
And to a hillock came, a little back 
From the stream’s brink—the spot where first a boat, 
Crossing the stream in summer, scrapes the land. 

20 The men of former times had crowned the top 
With a clay fort; but that was fallen, and now 
The Tartars built there Peran-Wisa’s tent, 
A dome of laths, and o’er it felts were spread. 
And Sohrab came there, and went in, and stood 

25 Upon the thick piled carpets in the tent, 

And found the old man sleeping on his bed-— 

Of rugs and felts, and near. him lay his arms. 
And: Peran-Wisa heard him, though the step 
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Was dulled; for he slept light, an old man’s sleep; 
And he rose quickly on one arm, and said: 
“Who art thou? for it is not yet clear dawn. 
Speak! is there news, or any night alarm?’’ 
But Sohrab came to the bedside, and said: 
“Thou know’st me, Peran-Wisa! it is I. 
The sun is not yet risen, and the foe 
Sleep; but I sleep not; all night long I lie 
Tossing and wakeful, and I come to thee. 
For so did King Afrasiab bid me seek 
Thy counsel, and to heed thee as thy son, 
In Samarcand, before the army marched; 
And I will tell thee what my heart desires. 
Thou know’st if, since from Ader-baijan first 
I came among the Tartars and bore arms, 
I have still served Afrasiab well, and shown, 
At my boy’s years, the courage of a man. 
This too thou know’st, that while I still bear on 
The conquering Tartar ensigns through the world, 
And beat the Persians back on every field, 
. I seek one mdn, one man, and one alone— 
Rustum, my father; who I hoped should greet, 
Should one day greet, upon some well-fought field, 
His not unworthy, not inglorious son. 
So I long hoped, but him I never find. 
Come then, hear now, and grant me what I ask. 
Let the two armies rest today; but I 
Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 
To meet me, man to man; if I prevail, 
Rustum will surely hear it; if I fall— 
Old man, the dead need no one, claim no kin. 
Dim is the rumor of a common fight, 
’ Where host meets host, and many names are sunk; 
But of a single combat fame speaks clear.” 
He spoke; and Peran-Wisa took the hand 
Of the young man irf his, and sighed, and said: 
““O Sohrab, an unquiet heart is thine! 
Canst thou not rest among the Tartar chiefs, 
And share the battle’s common chance with us 
Who love thee, but must press forever first, 
In single fight incurring single risk, 
To find a father thou hast never seen? 
That were far best, my son, to stay with us 
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Unmurmuring; in our tents, while it is war, 

And when ’tis truce, then in Afrasiab’s towns. 
But, if this one desire indeed rules all, 

To seek out Rustum—seek him not through fight! 
Seek him in peace, and carry to his arms, 

O Sohrab, carry an unwounded son! 

But far hence seek him, for he is not here. 

For now it is not as when I was young, 

When Rustum was infront of every fray; 

But now he keeps apart, and sits at home, 

In Seistan, with Zal, his father old. 

Whether that his own mighty strength at last 
Feels the abhorred approaches of old age, 

Or in some quarrel with the Persian King. 

There go!—Thou wilt not? Yet my heart forbodes 
Danger or death awaits thee on this field. 

Fain would I know thee safe and well, though lost 
To us; fain therefore send thee hence, in peace 
To seek thy father, not seek single fights 

In vain—but who can keep the lion’s cub 

From ravening, and who govern Rustum’s son? 
Go, I will grant thee what thy heart desires.” 

So said he, and dropped Sohrab’s hand, and left 
His bed, and the warm rugs whereon he lay; 

And o’er his chilly limbs his woolen coat 
He passed, and tied his sandals on his feet, 

And threw a white cloak round him, and he took 
In his right hand a ruler’s staff, no sword; 

And on his head he sat his sheepskin cap, 

Black, glossy, curled, the fleece of Kara-Kul; 
And raised the curtain of his tent, and called 

His herald to his side, and went abroad. 

The sun by this had risen, and cleared the fog 
From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands. 
And from their tents the Tartar horsemen filed 
Into the open plain; so Haman badé— 

Haman, who next to Peran-Wisa ruled 

The host, and still was in his lusty prime. 

From their black tents, long files of horse, they streamed; 
As when some gray November morn the files, 

In marching order spread, of long-necked cranes 

Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 
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Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound ne 


For the warm Persian seaboard—so they streamed., 
The Tartars of the Oxus, the King’s guard, 
First, with black sheepskin caps and with long spears; 
Large men, large steeds; who from Bokhara come 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 120 
Next, the more temperate Toorkmuns of the south, 
The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 
And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands; 
Light men and on light steeds, who only drink 
The acrid milk of camels, and their wells. 125 
And then a swarm of wandering horse, who came - 
. From far, and a more doubtful service owned: 
The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 
Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 
And close-set skull caps; and those wilder hordes 130 
Who roam o’er Kipchak and the northern waste, 
Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes, 
Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere; 
These all filed out from camp into the plain. 135 
And on the other side the Persians formed— 
First a light cloud of horse, Tartars they seemed, 
The Ilyats of Khorassan; and behind, 
The royal troops of Persia, horse and foot, 
Marshaled battalions bright in burnished steel. 140 
But Peran-Wisa with his herald came, 
Threading the Tartar squadrons to the front, 
And with his staff kept back the foremost ranks. 
And when Ferood, who led the Persians, saw 
That Peran-Wisa kept the Tartars back, 145 
He took his spear, and to the front he came, 
And checked his ranks, and fixed them where they stood. 
And the old Tartar came upon the sand 
Betwixt the silent hosts, and spake, and said: 
“‘Rerood, and ye, Persians and Tartars, hear! 150 
Let there be truce between the hosts today. 
But choose a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight our champion Sohrab, man to man.” 
As, in the country, on a morn in June, 
When the dew glistens on the pearléd ears, 155 
A shiver runs through the deep corn for joy— 
So, when they heard what Peran-Wisa said, 
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A thrill through all the Tartar squadrons ran 
Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom they loved. 

But as a troop of pedlars, from Cabool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 
That vast sky-neighboring mountain of milk snow; 
Crossing so high, that, as they mount, they pass 
Long flocks of traveling birds dead on the snow, 
Choked by the air, and scarce can they themselves 
Slake their parched throats with sugared mulberries— 
In single file they move, and stop their breath, 
For fear they should dislodge the o’erhanging snows— 
So the pale Persians held their breath with fear. 

And to Ferood his brother chiefs came up 

To counsel; Gudurz and Zoarrah came, 

And Feraburz, who ruled the Persian host 

Second, and was the uncle of the King; 

These came and counseled, and then Gudurz said: 

‘“‘Ferood, shame bids us take their challenge up, 
Yet champions have we none to match this youth. 
He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s heart. 

But Rustum came last night; aloof he sits 

And sullen, and has pitched his tents apart. 

Him will I seek, and carry to his ear 

The Tartar challenge, and this young man’s name. 
Haply he will forget his wrath, and fight. 

Stand forth the while, and take their challenge up.” 

So spake he; and Ferood stood forth and cried: 
“Old man, be it agreed as thou hast said! 

Let Sohrab arm, and we will find a man.” 

He spake; and Peran-Wisa turned, and strode 
Back through the opening squadrons to his tent. 
But through the anxious Persians Gudurz ran, 
And crossed the camp which lay behind, and reached, 
Out on the sands beyond it, Rustum’s tents. 

Of scarlet cloth they were, and glittering gay, 
Just pitched; the high pavilion in the midst 
Was Rustum’s, and his men lay camped around. 
And Gudurz entered Rustum’s tent, and found 
Rustum; his morning meal was done, but still 
The table stood before him, charged with food— 
A side of roasted sheep, and cakes of bread, 
And dark green melons; and there Rustum sate © 
Listless, and held a falcon on his wrist, 
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‘And played with it; but Gudurz came and stood 
Before him; and he looked, and saw him stand, 
And with a cry sprang up and dropped the bird, 
And greeted Gudurz with both hands, and said: 
“Welcome! these eyes could see no better sight. 


What news? But sit down first, and eat and drink.” 


But Gudurz stood in the tent door, and said: 
“Not now! a time will come to eat and drink, 
But not today; today has other needs. 

The armies are drawn out, and stand at gaze; 
For from the Tartars is a challenge brought 
To pick a'champion from the Persian lords 


To fight their champion—and thou know’st his name; 


Sohrab men call him, but his birth is hid. 

O Rustum, like thy might is this young man’s! 

He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s heart; 

And he is young, and Iran’s chiefs are old, 

Or else too weak; and all eyes turn to thee. 

Come down and help us, Rustum, or we lose!”’ 
He spoke; but Rustum answered with a smile: 

““Go to! if Iran’s chiefs are old, then I 

Am older; if the young are weak, the King 

Errs strangely; for the King, for Kai Khosroo, 

Himself is young, and honors younger men, 

And lets the agéd molder to their graves. 

Rustum he loves no more, but loves the young— 

The young may rise at Sohrab’s vaunts, not I. 

For what care I, though all speak Sohrab’s fame? 

For would that I myself had such a son, 

And not that one slight helpless girl I have— 

A son so famed, so brave, to send to war, 

And I to tarry with the snow-haired Zal, 

My father, whom the robber Afghans vex, 

And clip his borders short, and drive his herds, 

And he has none to guard his weak old age. 

There would I go, and hang my armor up, 


And with my great name fence that weak old man, 


And spend the goodly treasures I have got, 
And rest my age, and hear of Sohrab’s fame, 
And leave to death the hosts of thankless kings, 


And with these slaughterous hands draw sword no more.’ 


He spoke and smiled; and Gudurz made reply: 
“What then, O Rustum, will men say to this, 
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When Sohrab dares our bravest forth, and seeks 
Thee most of all, and thou, whom most he seeks, 
Hidest thy face? Take heed lest men should say: 
Like some old miser, Rustum hoards his fame, 

And shuns to peril it with younger men!” 

And, greatly moved, then Rustum made reply: 
“OQ Gudurz, wherefore dost thou say such words? 
Thou knowest better words than this to say. 
What is one more, one less, obscure or famed, 
Valiant or craven, young or old, to me? 

And not they mortal, am not I myself? 

But who for men of naught would do great deeds? 
Come, thou shalt see how Rustum hoards his fame! 
But I will fight unknown, and in plain arms; 

Let not men say of Rustum, he was matched 

In single fight with any mortal man.” 

He spoke, and frowned; and Gudurz turned, and ran 
Back quickly through the camp in fear and joy— 
Fear at his wrath, but joy that Rustum came. 
But Rustum strode to his tent door, and called 
His followers in, and bade them bring his arms, 
And clad himself in steel; the arms he chose 
Were plain, and on his shield was no device, 

Only his helm was rich, inlaid with gold, 

And, from the fluted spine atop, a plume 

Of horsehair waved, a scarlet horsehair plume. 
So armed, he issued forth; and Ruksh, his horse, 
Followed him like a faithful hound at heel— 
Ruksh, whose renown was noised through all the earth, 
The horse, whom Rustum on a foray once 

Did in Bokhara by the river find 

A colt beneath its dam, and drove him home, 

And reared him, a bright bay, with lofty crest, 
Dight with a saddle-cloth of broidered green 
Crusted with gold, and on the ground were worked 
All beasts of chase, all beasts which hunters know. 
So followed, Rustum left his tents, and crossed 
The camp, and to the Persian host appeared. 

And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 
Hailed; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 
And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 

Of his pale wife who waits and weeps on shore,’ 
By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 
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Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night, 
Having made up his tale of precious pearls, 
Rejoins her in their hut upon the sands— 
So dear to the pale Persians Rustum came. 

And Rustum to the Persian front advanced, 
And Sohrab armed in Haman’s tent, and came. 
And as afield the reapers cut a swath 
Down through the middle of a rich man’s corn, 
And on each side are squares of standing corn, 
And in the midst a stubble, short and’ bare— 
So on each side were squares of men, with spears 
Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 

And Rustum came upon the sand, and cast 
His eyes toward the Tartar tents, and saw 
Sohrab come forth, and eyed him as he came. 

As some rich woman, on a winter’s morn, 

Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 


Who with numb blackened fingers makes her fire— 


At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s morn, 


When the frost flowers the whitened window-panes— 
And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 


Of that poor drudge may be;_so Rustum_eyed 
The unknown adventurous youth, who from afar 
Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 

All the most valiant chiefs; long he perused 
His spirited air, and wondered who he was. 

For very young he seemed, tenderly reared; 


Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight, 


Which in a queen’s secluded garden throws 

Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf, 

By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s sound— 

So slender Sohrab seemed, so softly reared. 

And a deep pity entered Rustum’s soul 

As he beheld him coming; and he stood, 

And beckoned to hin with his hand, and said: 
“O thou young man, the air of heaven is soft, 

And warm, and pleasant; but the grave is cold! 

Heaven’s air is better than the cold dead grave. 

Behold me! I am vast, and clad in iron, 

And tried; and I have stood on many a field 

Of blood, and I have fought with many a foe— 

Never was that field lost, or that foe saved. 

O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death? 
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Be governed! Quit the Tartar host, and come. 

To Iran, and be as my son to me, 

And fight beneath my banner till I die! 

There are no youths in Iran brave as thou.” 
So he spake, mildly; Sohrab heard his voice, 

The mighty voice of Rustum, and he saw 

His giant figure planted on the sand, 

Sole, like some single tower, which a chief 

Hath builded on the waste in former years 

Against the robbers; and he saw that head, 


Streaked with its first gray hairs—hope filled his soul, 


And he ran forward and embraced his knees, 

And clasped his hand within his own, and said: 
“Oh, by thy father’s head! by thine own soul! 

Art thou not Rustum? Speak! art thou not he?” 
But Rustum eyed askance the kneeling youth, 

And turned away, and spake to his own soul: 
“Ah me, I muse what this young fox may mean! 

False, wily, boastful, are these Tartar boys. 

For if I now confess this thing he asks, 

And hide it not, but say: Rustum is here! 

He will not yield indeed, nor quit our foes, 

But he will find some pretext not to fight, 

And praise my fame, and proffer courteous gifts, 

A belt or sword perhaps, and go his way. 

And on a feast-tide in Afrasiab’s hall, 

In Samarcand, he will arise and cry: 

‘I challenged once, when the two armies camped 

Beside the Oxus, all the Persian lords 

To cope with me in single fight; but they 

Shrank, only Rustum dared; then he and I 

Changed gifts, and went on equal terms away.’ 

So will he speak, perhaps, while men applaud; 

Then were the chiefs of Iran shamed through me.”’ 
And then he turned and sternly spake aloud: 

“Rise! wherefore dost thou vainly question thus 

Of Rustum? I am here, whom thou hast called 

By challenge forth; make good thy vaunt, or yield! 

Is it with Rustum only thou wouldst fight? 

Rash boy, men look on Rustum’s face and flee! 

For well I know, that did great Rustum stand 

Before thy face this day, and were revealed, 

There would be then no talk of fighting more. 
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But being what I am, I tell thee this— 

Do thou record it in thine inmost soul; 

Either thou shalt renounce thy vaunt and yield, 
Or else thy bones shall strew this sand, till winds 
Bleach them, or Oxus with his summer-floods, 
Oxus in summer wash them all away.” 

He spoke; and Sohrab answered, on his feet: 
“Art thou so fierce? Thou wilt not fright me so! 
I am no girl, to be made pale by words. 

Yet this thou hast said well, did Rustum stand 
Here on this field, there were no fighting then. 
But Rustum is far hence, and we stand here. 
Begin! Thou art more vast, more dread than I, 
And thou art proved, I know, and I am young— 
But yet success sways with the breath of heaven. 
And though thou thinkest that thou knowest sure 
Thy victory, yet thou canst not surely know. 

For we are all, like swimmers in the sea, _ 
Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, 

Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall. 

And whether it will heave us up to land, 

Or whether it will roll us out to sea, 

Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death, 

We know not, and no search will make us know; 
Only the event will teach us in its hour.” 

He spoke, and Rustum answered not, but hurled 
His spear; down from the shoulder, down it came, 
- As on some partridge in the corn a hawk, 

That long has towered in the airy clouds, 

Drops like a plummet; Sohrab saw it come, 

And sprang aside, quick as a flash; the spear 
Hissed, and went quivering down into the sand, 
Which it sent flying wide—then Sohrab threw 

In turn, and full struck Rustum’s shield; sharp rang, 
The iron plates rang-sharp, but turned the spear. 
And Rustum seized his club, which none but. he 
Could wield; an unlopped trunk it was, and huge, 
Still rough—like those which men in treeless plains 
To build them boats fish from the flooded rivers, 
Hyphasis or Hydaspes, when, high up 

By their dark springs, the wind in winter time 
Hath made in Himalayan forests wrack, 

And strewn the channels with torn boughs—so huge 
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The club which Rustum lifted now, and struck 
One stroke; but again Sohrab sprang aside, 
Lithe as the glancing snake, and the club came 
Thundering to earth, and leapt from Rustum’s hand. 
And Rustum followed his own blow, and fell 
To his knees, and with his fingers clutched the sand; 
And now might Sohrab have unsheathed his sword, 
And pierced the mighty Rustum while he lay 
Dizzy, and on his knees, and choked with sand; 
But he looked on, and smiled, nor bared his sword, 
But courteously drew back, and spoke, and said: 

“Thou strik’st too hard! that club of thine will float 
Upon the summer floods, and not my bones. 
But rise, and be not wroth! Not wroth am I; 
No, when I see thee, wrath forsakes my soul. 
Thou sayest, thou art not Rustum; be it so! 
Who art thou then, that canst so touch my soul? 
Boy as I am, I have seen battles too— 
Have waded foremost in their bloody waves, 
And heard their hollow roar of dying men; 
But never was my heart thus touched before. © - 
Are they from Heaven, these softenings of the heart? 
O thou old warrior, let us yield to Heaven! 
Come, plant we here in earth our angry spears, 
And make a truce, and sit upon this sand, © 
And pledge each other in red wine, like friends, 
And thou shalt talk to me of Rustum’s deeds. 
There are enough foes in the Persian host, 
Whom I may meet, and strike, and feel no pang; 
Champions enough Afrasiab has, whom thou 
Mayst fight; fight them, when they confront thy spear! 
But oh, let there be peace ’twixt thee and me!” 

He ceased, but while he spake, Rustum had risen, 
And stood erect, trembling with rage; his club 
He left to lie, but had regained his spear, 


' Whose fiery point now in his mailed right hand 


Blazed bright and baleful, like that autumn star, 

The baleful sign of fevers; dust had soiled 

His stately crest, and dimmed his glittering arms. 

His breast heaved, his lips foamed, and twice his voice 
Was choked with rage; at last these words broke way: 
“Girl! nimble with thy feet, not with thy hands! 
Curled minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words! 
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Fight, let me hear thy hateful voice no more! 

Thou art not in Afrasiab’s gardens now 

With Tartar girls, with whom thou art wont to dance; 

But on the Oxus-sands, and in the dance 

Of battle, and with me, who make no play 

Of war; I fight it out, and hand to hand. 

Speak not to me of truce, and pledge, and wine! 

Remember all thy valor; try thy feints 

And cunning! all the pity I had is gone; 

Because thou hast shamed me before both the hosts 

With thy light skipping tricks, and thy girl’s wiles.” 
He spoke, and Sohrab kindled at his taunts, 

And he too drew his sword; at once they rushed 

Together, as two eagles on one prey 

Come rushing down together from the clouds, 

One from the east, one from the wést; their shields 

Dashed with a clang together, and a din 

Rose, such as that the sinewy woodcutters 

Make often in the forest’s heart at morn, 

Of hewing axes, crashing trees—such blows 

Rustum and Sohrab on each other hailed. 

And you would say that sun and stars took part 

In that unnatural conflict; for a cloud 

Grew suddenly in heaven, and darked the sun 

Over the fighters’ heads; and a wind rose ’ 

Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain, 

And in a sandy whirlwind wrapped the pair. 

In gloom the twain were wrapped, and they alone; 

For both the onlooking hosts on either hand 

Stood in broad daylight, and the sky was pure, 

And the sun sparkled on the Oxus stream. 

- But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes 

And laboring ‘breath; first Rustum struck the shield 

Which Sohrab held stiff out; the steel-spiked spear 

Rent the tough plates,“but failed to reach the skin, 

And Rustum plucked it back with angry groan. 

Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum’s helm, 

Nor clove its steel quite through; but all the crest 

He shore away, and that proud horsehair plume, 

Never till now defiled, sank to the dust; 

And Rustum bowed his head; but then the gloom 

Grew blacker, thunder rumbled in the air, 

And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh, the horse, 
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Who stood at hand, uttered a dreadful cry— 

No horse’s cry was that, most like the roar 

Of some pained desert-lion, who all day 

Has trailed the hunter’s javelin in his side, 

And comes at night to die upon the sand. 

The two hosts heard that cry, and quaked for fear, 
And Oxus ecurdled as it crossed his stream. 

But Sohrab heard, and quailed not, but rushed on 
And struck again; and again Rustum bowed 

His head; but this time all the blade, like glass, 
Sprang in a thousand shivers on the helm, 

And in the hand the hilt remained alone. 

Then Rustum raised his head; his dreadful eyes 
Glared, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 
And shouted: Rustum!—Sohrab heard that shout, 
And shrank amazed; back he recoiled one step, 
And scanned with blinking eyes the advancing form; 
And then he stood bewildered; and he dropped 
His covering shield, and the spear pierced his side. 
He reeled, and staggering back, sank to the ground; 
And then the gloom dispersed, and the wind fell, 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud; and the two armies saw the pair— 
Saw Rustum standing, safe upon his feet, 

And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand. 

Then, with a bitter smile, Rustum began: 
“Sohrab, thou thoughtest in thy mind to kill 
A Persian lord this day, and strip his corpse, 

And. bear thy trophies to Afrasiab’s tent. 

Or else that the great Rustum would come down 
Himself to fight, and that thy wiles would move 
His heart to take a gift, and let thee go; 

And then that all the Tartar host would praise 
Thy courage or thy craft, and spread thy fame, 
To glad thy father in his weak old age. 

Fool, thou art slain, and by an unknown man! 
Dearer to the red jackals shalt thou be 

Than to thy friends, and to thy father old.” 

And, with a fearless mien, Sohrab replied: 
“Unknown thou art; yet thy fierce vaunt is vain. 
Thou dost not slay me, proud and boastful man! 
No! Rustum slays me, and this filial heart. 

For were I matched with ten such men as thee, 
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And I were that which till today I was, 
They should be lying here, I standing there. 
But that belovéd name unnerved my arm— 
That name, and something, I confess, in thee, 
Which troubles all my heart, and made my shield 
Fall; and thy spear transfixed an unarmed foe. 
And now thou boastest, and insult’st my fate. 
But hear thou this, fierce man, tremble to hear: 
The mighty Rustum shall avenge my death! 
My father, whom I seek through all the world, 
He shall avenge my death, and punish thee!” 

As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake, 
And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 
And followed her to find her where she fell 
Far off—anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way off. descries 
His huddling young left sole; at that, he checks 
His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers—never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it; 
Never the black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as she sails by— __ 
As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss, , 
So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son, and knew him not. 

But, with a cold, incredulous voice, he said: 
“What prate is this of fathers and revenge? 
The mighty Rustum never had a son” 

And, with a failing yoice, Sohrab replied: 
“Ah yes, he had! and that lost son am I. 
Surely the news will one day reach his ear, 
Reach Rustum, where he sits, and tarries long, 
Somewhere, I know not where, but far from here 
And pierce him like a stab, and make him leap 
To arms, and cry for vengeance upon thee. 
Fierce man, bethink thee, for an only son! 
What will that grief, what will that vengeance be? 
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Oh, could I live till I that grief had seen! | 
Yet him I pity not so much, but her, 

My mother, who in Ader-baijan dwells 

With that old king, her father, who grows gray 

With age, and rules over the valiant Koords. 

Her most I pity, who no more will see 


-Sohrab returning from the Tartar camp, 


With-spoils and honor, when the war is done. 
But a dark rumor will be bruited up, 
From tribe to tribe, until it reach her ear; 
And then will that defenceless woman learn 
That Sohrab will rejoice her sight no more, 
But that in battle with a nameless foe, 
By the far-distant Oxus, he is slain.” | 

He spoke; and as he ceased, he wept aloud, 
Thinking of her he left, and his own death. 
He spoke; but Rustum listened, plunged in thought. 
Nor did he yet believe it was his son 
Who spoke, although he called back names he knew; 
For he had had sure tidings that the babe, 
Which was in Ader-baijan born to him, 
Had been a puny girl, no boy at all— 
So that sad-mother sent him word, for fear 
Rustum should seek the boy, to train in arms, 
And so he deemed that either Sohrab took, 
By a false boast, the style of Rustum’s son; 
Or that men gave it him, to swell his fame. 
So deemed he; yet he listened, plunged in thought; 
And his soul set to grief, as the vast tide 
Of the bright rocking Ocean sets to shore 
At the full moon; tears gathered in his eyes; 
For he remembered his own early youth, 
And all its bounding rapture; as, at dawn, 
The shepherd from his mountain lodge descries 
A far, bright city, smitten by the sun, 
Through many rolling clouds—so Rustum saw 
His youth; saw Sohrab’s mother in her bloom; 
And that old king, her father, who loved well 
His wandering guest, and gave him his fair child 
With joy; and all the pleasant life they led, 
They three, in that long-distant summer time — 
The castle, and the dewy woods, and hunt 
And hound, and morn on those delightful hills 
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In Ader-baijan. And he saw that youth, 

Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 

Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 

Like some rich hyacinth which by the scythe 

Of an unskillful gardener had been cut, 

Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed, 

And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 

On the mown, dying grass—so Sohrab lay, 

Lovely in death, upon the common sand. 

And Rustum. gazed on him with grief, and said: 
“O Sohrab, thou indeed art such a son 

Whom Rustum, wert thou his, might well have loved! 

Yet here thou errest, Sohrab, or else men 

Have told thee false—thou art not Rustum’s son. 

For Rustum had no son; one child he had— 

But one—a girl; who with her mother now 

Plies some light female task, nor dreams of us— 

Of us she dreams not, nor of wounds, nor war.” 
But Sohrab answered him in wrath; for now 

The anguish of the deep-fixed spear grew fierce, 

And he desired to draw forth the steel, 

And let the blood flow free, and so to die— 

But first he would convince his stubborn foe; 

_ And, rising sternly on one arm, he said: 
“Man, who art thou who dost deny my words? 

Truth sits upon the lips of dying men, 

And falsehood, while I lived, was far from mine. 

I tell thee, pricked upon this arm I bear 

The seal which Rustum to my mother gave, 

That she might prick it on the babe she bore.” 
He spoke; and all the blood left Rustum’s cheeks, 

And his knees tottered, and he smote his hand 

Against his breast, his heavy mailéd hand, 

That the hard iron corselet clanked aloud; 

And to his heart he pressed the other hand, 

And in a hollow voice he spake, and said: 
“Sohrab, that were a proof which could not lie! 

If thou show this, then art thou Rustum’s son.” 
Then, with weak hasty fingers, Sohrab loosed 

His belt, and near the shoulder bared his arm 

And showed a sign in faint vermilion points 

Pricked; as a cunning workman, in Pekin, 

Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain vase, 
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An emperor’s gift—at early morn he paints, 
And all day long, and, when night comes, the lamp 
Lights up his studious forehead and thin hands— 
So delicately pricked the sign appeared 
On Sohrab’s arm, the sign of Rustum’s seal. 
It was that griffin, which of old reared Zal, 
Rustum’s great father, whom they left to die, 
A helpless babe, among the mountain-rocks; 
Him that kind creature found, and reared, and loved— 
Then Rustum took it for his glorious sign. 
And Sohrab bared that image on his arm, 
And himself scanned it long with mournful eyes, 
And then he touched it with his hand and said: 
“How say’st thou? Is that sign the proper sign 
Of Rustum’s son, or of some other man’s?” 
He spoke; but Rustum gazed, and gazed, and stood 
Speechless; and then hé uttered one sharp cry: | 
O boy—thy father!—and his voice choked there. 
And then a dark cloud passed before his eyes, 
And his head swam, and he sank down to earth. 
But Sohrab crawled to where he lay, and cast 
His arms about his neck, and kissed his lips, 
And with fond faltering fingers stroked his cheeks, 
Trying to call him back to life; and life 
Came back to Rustum, and he oped his eyes, 
And they stood wide with horror; and he seized 
In both his hands the dust which lay around, 
And threw it on his head, and smirched his hair— 
His hair, and face, and beard, and glittering arms; 
And strong convulsive groanings shook his breast, 
And his sobs choked him; and he clutched his sword, 
To draw it, and forever let life out. 
But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hands, 
And with a soothing voice he spake, and said: 
“Father, forbear! for I but meet today 
The doom which at my birth was written down 
In heaven, and thou art heaven’s unconscious hand. 
Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 
When first I saw thee; and thy heart spoke too, 
I know it! but fate trod those promptings down 
Under its iron heel; fate, fate engaged 
The strife, and hurled me on my father’s spear. . 
But let us speak no more of this! I find 
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My father; let me feel that I have found! 
Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 
My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 
And wash them with thy tears, and say: My son! 
Quick! quick! for numbered are my sands of life, 
And swift; for like the lightning to this field 
I came, and like the wind I go away — 
Sudden, and swift, and like a passing wind. 
But it was writ in heaven that this should be.’’ 
So said he, and his voice released the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth; he cast 
His arms round his son’s neck, and wept aloud, 
And kissed him. And awe fell on both the hosts, 
When they saw Rustum’s grief; and Ruksh, the horse, 
With his head bowing to the ground and mane 
Sweeping the dust, came near, and in mute woe 
First to the one then to the other moved 
His head, as if inquiring what their grief 
Might mean; and from his dark, compassionate eyes, 
The big warm tears rolled down, and caked the sand. 
But Rustum chid him with stern voice, and said: 
“Ruksh, now thou grievest; but, O Ruksh, thy feet 
Should first have rotted on their nimble joints, 
Or ere they brought thy master to this field!” 
But Sohrab looked upon the horse, and said: 
“Ts this, then, Ruksh? How often, in past days, 
My mother told me of thee, thou brave steed, 
My terrible father’s terrible horse! and said, 
That I should one day find thy lord and thee. 
Come, let me lay my hand upon thy name! 
O Ruksh, thou art more fortunate than I; 
For thou hast gone where I shall never go, 
And snuffed the breezes of my father’s home. 
And thou hast trod the sands of Seistan, 
And seen the River of Helmund, and the Lake 
Of Zirrah; and the aged Zal himself 
Has often stroked thy neck, and given thee food, 
Corn in a golden platter soaked with wine, 
And said: O Ruksh! bear Rustum well!—but I 
Have never known my grandsire’s furrowed face, 
Nor seen his lofty house in Seistan, 
Nor slaked my thirst at the clear Helmund stream; 
But lodged among my father’s foes, and seen 
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Afrasiab’s cities only, Samarcand, 

Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste, 

And the black Toorkmun tents; and only drunk 
The desert rivers, Moorghab and Tejend, 

Kohik, and where the Kalmuks feed their sheep, 
The northern Sir; and this great Oxus stream, 
The yellow Oxus, by whose brink I die.” 

Then, with a heavy groan, Rustum bewailed: 
“Oh, that its waves were flowing over me! 

Oh, that I saw ‘its grains of yellow silt 
Roll tumbling in the current o’er my head!” 

But, with a grave mild voice, Sohrab replied: 
“Desire not that, my father! thou must live. 
For some are born to do great deeds, and live, 
As some are born to be obscured and die. 

Do thou the deeds I die too young to do— 

And reap a second glory in thine age; 

Thou art my father, and thy gain is mine. 

But come! Thou seest this great host of men 
Which follow me; I pray thee, slay not these! 

Let me entreat for them; what have they done? 
They followed me, my hope, my fame, my star. 
Let them all-cross the Oxus back in peace. 

But me thou must bear hence, not send with them, 
But carry me with thee to Seistan, 

And place me on a bed, and mourn for me, 

Thou, and the snow-haired Zal, and all thy friends. 
And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above my bones, 

And plant a far-seen pillar over all. 

That so the passing horseman on the waste 

May see my tomb a great way off, and cry: 
Sohrab, the mighty Rustum’s son, lies there, 

Whom his great father did in ignorance kill! 

And I be not forgotten in my grave.” 

And, with a mournful voice, Rustum replied: 
“Fear not! as thou hast said, Sohrab, my son, 
So shall it be; for I will burn my tents, 

And quit the host, and bear thee hence with me, 
And carry thee away to Seistan, 

And place thee on a bed, and mourn for thee, 
With the snow-headed Zal, and all my friends. 
And I will lay thee in that lovely earth, 


Matthew Arnold 


And heap a stately mound above thy bones, 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all, 

And men shall not forget thee in thy grave. 
And I will spare thy host; yea, let them go! 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace! 
What should I do with slaying any more? 

For would that all whom I have ever slain 
Might be once more alive; my bitterest foes, 
And they who were called champions in their time, 
And through whose death I won that fame I have — 
And I were nothing but a common man, 

A poor, mean soldier, and without renown, 

So thou mightest live too, my son, my son! 

Or rather would that I, even I myself, 

Might now be lying on this bloody sand, 

Near death, and by an ignorant stroke of thine, 
Not thou of mine! And I might die, not thou; 
And I, not thou, be borne to Seistan; 

And Zal might weep above my grave, not thine; 
And say: O son, I weep thee not too sore, 

For willingly, I know, thou met’st thine end! 

But now in blood and battles was my youth, 
And full of blood and battles is my age, 

And I shall never end this life of blood.” 

Then, at the point of death, Sohrab replied: 
“A life of blood indeed, thou dreadful man! 

But thou shalt yet have peace; only not now, 
Not yet! But thou shalt have it on that day 
When thou shalt sail in a high-masted ship, 
Thou and the other peers of Kai Khosroo, 
Returning home over the salt blue sea, 

From laying thy dear master in his grave.” 

And Rustum gazed in Sohrab’s face, and said: 
“Soon be that day, my son, and deep that sea! 
Till then, if fate so wills, let me endure.” 

He spoke; and Sohrab smiled on him, and took 
The spear, and drew it from his side, and eased 
His wound’s imperious anguish; but the blood 
Came welling from the open gash, and life 
Flowed with the stream — all down his cold white side 
The crimson torrent ran, dim now and soiled, 
Like the soiled tissue of white violets 
_ Left, freshly gathered, on their native bank, 
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| By children whom their nurses call with haste 


Indoors from the sun’s eye; his head drooped low, 
His limbs grew slack; motionless, white, he lay — 
White, with eyes closed; only when heavy gasps, 
Deep heavy gasps quivering through all his frame, 
Convulsed him back to life, he opened them, 

And fixed them feebly on his father’s face; 

Till now all strength was ebbed, and from his limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 

And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world. 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead; 

And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s cloak 
Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 
As those black granite pillars, once high-reared 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 

His house, now ’mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side — 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darkened all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 
As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal; 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward, the Tartars by the river marge; 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon —he flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé, 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin. 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parceled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 
A foiled circuitous wanderer—till at last 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-1892) 


THE LADY OF-SHALOTT 
Part I 


On either side the river lie 

Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 

And through the field the road runs by 
To many-towered Camelot: 

And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 

Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott. 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs forever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle embowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 


By the margin, willow-veiled, 
Slide the heavy barges, trailed 
By slow horses; and unhailed, 
The shallop flitteth silken-sailed 
Skimming down to Camelot; 
But who hath Seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her stand? - 
Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott? 


Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
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From the river winding clearly 
Down to towered Camelot; 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers, ‘‘’ Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.” 


Part II 


There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colors gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And moving through a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot; 
There the river eddy whirls, 
And there the surly village churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling pad, 

Sometimes a curly shepherd lad, 

Or long-haired page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to towered Camelot; 

And sometimes through the mirror blue 

The knights come riding two and two— 

She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights; 
For often through the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music, went to Camelot: 
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Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed: 

“T am half sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part .IIT 


A bowshot from her bower eaves, 
He rode between the barley sheaves: 


The sun came dazzling through the leaves, 


And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight forever kneeled 

To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glittered free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot: 
And from his blazoned baldric slung, 
A mighty silver bugle hung, é 
And as he rode his armor rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jeweled shone the saddle leather; 
The helmet and the helmet feather 
Burned like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 
As often through the purple night 
Below the starry clusters bright, 
Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed; 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode; 


From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 
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From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror; 
“Tirra lirra,’’ by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces through the room; 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She looked déwn to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror cracked from side to side; 
“The curse is come upon me,’’ cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part IV 
In the stormy east-wind straining, 


’ The pale yellow woods were waning, 


The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over towered Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote — 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And down the river’s dim expanse, 

Like some bold seér in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance— 

With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay: 

The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Lying robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Through the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot; 
And as the boat-head wound along, 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


The willowy hills and fields among, 


They heard her singing her last song, 


The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darkened wholly, 
Turned to towered Camelot. 
For ere she reached upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 

By garden wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape, she floated by 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 


And round the prow they read her name, 


The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this? And what is here? 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 


And they crossed themselves for fear, 


All the knights at Camelot. 
But Lancelot mused a little space; 
He said, ‘‘She has a lovely face; 
God in his merey lend her grace 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


, ULYSSES 
It little profits that an idle king, 


By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 


Unequal laws unto a savage race, 


That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 


I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 
Life to the lees. All times I have enjoyed 
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3 
: Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
He % That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
. 4 Oa Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
ai Vext the dim sea. I am become a name; - 
| For always roaming with a hungry heart, 
o Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
=) And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
ag 15 Myself not least, but honored of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I am a part of all that I have met; 
4 Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untraveled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 
As though to breathe were life! Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things; and.vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the scepter and the isle — 
86 Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfill 
This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and through soft degrees 


{ Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centered in the sphere 
40 Of common duties, decent not to fail 
Be . In offices of tenderness, and pay 
‘ Meet adoration to my household gods, 


When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 


. There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail; 

- 4b There gloom the dark, broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with me — 
That ever with a frolic welcome. took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads— you and I are old; 


7 
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Old age hath yet his honor and his toil. “a 
Death closes all; but something ere the end; 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 60 
Of all the western stars, until I die. . 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Though much is taken, much abides; and though 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved eafth and heaven, that which we are, we are — 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


LOCKSLEY HALL 


Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early morn; 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the bugle-horn. 


’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call, 
Dreatry gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall; 


Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, 5 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 


Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising through the alow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver braid. * 10 


Here about the beach I wandered, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time; 


“When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed; 
“When J chines to all the present for the promise that it closed; 
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When I dipt into the future far as human eye could see; 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be.— 


Z| iin the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast; ie 
; In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest; \ 
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r., a In the spring a young man’s’ fancy lightly turns to thoughts of loye.) 
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In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove; - : 


Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one so young, 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 


And I said, ‘“‘My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me; 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.” 


On her pallid cheek and forehead came a color and a light, 

As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 

And she turned — her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of sighs — 
All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes — 


Saying, “I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me wrong”’; 
Saying, ‘‘Dost thou love me, cousin?’’ weeping, “‘I have loved thee long.” 


Love took up the glass of time, and turned it in his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 


Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. 


Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses ring, 
And her whisper thronged my pulses with the fullness of the spring. 


Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships, 
And our spirits rushed together at the touching of the lips. 


-O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O my Amy, mine no more! 
Oh the dreary, dreary moorland! Oh the barren, barren shore! 


Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung, 
Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue! 


Is it well to wish thee happy?— having known me, to, decline — 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine! 
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Yet it shall be; thou shalt lower to his level day by day; 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathize with clay. 


ing the husband is, the wife is; thou art mated with a clown, 
_And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down. 


He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse. 


What is this? his eyes are heavy; think not they are glazed with wine. 
Go to him; it is thy duty; kiss him; take his hand in thine. 


It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is overwrought; 
Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy lighter thought. 


He will answer to the purpose, easy things to understand— 
Better thou wert dead before me, though I slew thee with my hand! 


Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the heart’s disgrace, 
Rolled in one another’s arms, and silent in a last embrace. 


Curséd be the social wants that sin against the strength of youth. 
Curséd be the social lies that warp us from the living truth! 


Cased be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature’s rule! 
Curséd be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of the fool! 


Well—'tis well that I should bluster!— Hadst thou less unworthy proved — 
Would to God—for I had loved thee more than ever wife was loved. 


Am I mad, that I should cherish that which bears but bitter fruit? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, though my heart be at the root. 


Never, though my mortal summers to such length of years should come 
As the many-wintered crow that leads the clanging rookery home. 


Where is comfort? In divisien of the records of the mind? 
Can I part her from herself, and love her, as I knew her, kind? 


I remember one that perished; sweetly did she speak and move; 
Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to love. 


Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love she bore? 
No—she never loved me truly; love is love for evermore. 
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Comfort? Comfort scorned of devils! This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 


Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart be put to proof, 
In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain is on the roof. ‘ 


Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art staring at the wall, 
Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows rise and fall. 


Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to his drunken sleep, 
To thy widowed marriage pillows, to the tears that thou wilt weep. 


? 


Thou shalt hear the ‘‘ Never, never,” whispered by the phantom years, 
And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine ears; 


And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness on thy pain. 
Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow; get thee to thy rest again. 


Nay, but Nature brings thee solace; for a tender voice will cry. 
‘Tis a purer life than thine; a lip to drain thy trouble dry. 


Baby lips will laugh me down; my latest rival brings thee rest. 
Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the mother’s breast. 


Oh, the child, too, clothes the father with a dearness not his due. 
Half is thine and half is his; it will be worthy of the two. 


Oh, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, 
With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart. 


“They were dangerous guides the feelings—she herself was not exempt — 
Truly, she herself has suffered—” Perish in thy self-contempt! 


Overlive it —lower yet —be happy! wherefore should I care? 
I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 


What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like these? 
Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys. 


Every gate is thronged with suitors, all the markets overflow. 
I have but an angry fancy. What is that which I should do? 


I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman’s ground, 
When the ranks are rolled in vapor, and the winds are laid with sound, 
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But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honor feels, 105 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s heels. 


Can I but relive in sadness? I will turn that earlier page. 
Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother-Age! 


Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 
When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life; 110 


Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s field, 


And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn, 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn; 


And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then, th © 


Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men; 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new; 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do; 


{ For I dipped into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 120 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 125 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in universal law. 7 180 


So I triumphed ere my passion sweeping through me left me dry, 
Left me with the palsied heart, and left me with the jaundiced eye; 


Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are out of joint; 
Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping on from point to point; 
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138 Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping nigher, ‘ 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly dying fire. 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the process es the suns. 


rae Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 


“Soy 


What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youthful joys, | 
110 Though the deep heart of existence beat forever like a boy’s? 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore, 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and more. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden breast, 
Full of sad experience, moving: toward the stillness of his rest. 


1s Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the bugle-horn, 
They to whom my foolish passion were a target for their scorn. 


Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moldered string? 
, I am shamed through all my nature to have loved so slight a thing. 


Weakness to be wroth with weakness! woman’s pleasure, woman’s pain— 
iso Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a shallower brain; 


Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, matched with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine — 


Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began to beat; 


185 Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil-starred — 
I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle’s ward. 


Or to burst all links of habit— there to wander far away, 
On from island unto island at the gateways of the day; 


Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies, 
100 Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Paradise. 


Never comes the trader, never floats a European flag, 
Slides the ‘bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer from the crag; 


Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree— 
Summer isles - Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea. 


~ 


r 
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Theye methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march of mind, 16s 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 


Thege the passions, cramped no longer, shall have scope and breathing 
space; 
I take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky race. 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive, and they shall run, 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the sun; 170 


Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows of the brooks, 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books — 


Fool, again the dream, the fancy! But I know my words are wild,— 
But I count the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child. 


I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 175 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains! 


Mated with a squalid savage— what to me were sun or clime? 
I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time — 


I that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 
Than the earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon! 10 


Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range; 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change. 


Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


Mother-Age (for mine I knew not), help me as when life begun; 185 
Rift the hills,-and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, weigh the sun. 


Oh, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set; 
Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy yet. 


Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley Hall! 
Now for me the woods may wither, now for me the roof-tree fall. 190 


Comes a vapor from the margin, blackening over heath and holt, 
Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunderbolt. 


Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire or snow; 


. For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I go. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE 
LIGHT BRIGADE 


I 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward, the Light Brigade! 5 
Charge for the guns!”’ he said; 
Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 


LE 

“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismayed? 10 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered ; 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
. Theirs but to do and die; 15 
Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 


III 
Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 20 
Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of death 
Into the mouth of Hell 25 
Rode the six hundred. 


IV ¥ 
Flashed all their sabers bare, 


. Flashed as they turned in air, 


Sab’ring the gunners there, 


‘Charging an army, while 30 


All the world wondered ; 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the saber-stroke 35 

Shattered and sundered. 

Then they rode back, but not— 

Not the six hundred 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 40 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 4s 
Came through the jaws of death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


VI 
When can their glory fade? 50 
Oh, the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 55 


SWEET AND LOW 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
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Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 10 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in ‘the ‘nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon; 15 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


THE SPLENDOR FALLS 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 


Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 5 


Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O, hark, O, hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O, sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 10 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying; 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 15 
And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


THE THROSTLE 


““Summer is coming, summer is coming. 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 

Light again, leaf again, life again, love again.” 
Yes, my wild little poet. 


*- 
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5 Sing the new year in under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 
“New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


“Love again, song again, nest again, young again.” 
10 Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
Oh, warble unchidden, unbidden! 
15 Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 


SELECTIONS FROM “IN MEMORIAM” 
PRELUDE 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove; 


5 Thine are these orbs of light and shade: 
Thou madest life in man and brute; 
Thou madest death, and lo, thy foot 
Ts on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
10 Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him; thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou; 
15 Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, — 
20 And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
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We have but faith; we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness; let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 


But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear; 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me; 


What seemed my worth since I began; 


For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


Forgive my grief for one removed— 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair; 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 


Forgive them where they fail in truth, 


And in thy wisdom make me wise. 


I 
I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match? 


Or reach a hand through time to catch 


The far-off interest of tears? 


Let love ech grief lest both be drowned, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss. 
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Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 
To dance with death, to beat the ground, 


Than that the victor hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 
“Behold the man that loved and lost, 

But all he was is overworn.”’ 


XXVII 


I envy not in any moods | 
The captive void of noble rage, 
The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods; 


I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes; 


Nor, what may count itself as blest,. 
The heart that never plighted troth, 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth; 

Nor any want-begotten rest. 


I hold it true, whate’er befall,— 
I feel it when I sorrow most,— 
‘Tis better to have loved and _lost. 


Than never to have loyed_at_all- 


CVI 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
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Ring out the feud of rich and poor; 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 18 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rimes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 20 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 25 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The Jarger heart, the kindlier hand; 30 
Ring out the darkness of the land, . 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, ‘ ry 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 10 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 


When I embark; 


15 


\5 


@ 
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For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR 


Leodogran, the king of Cameliard, x 
Had one fair daughter, and none other child: 1 | si 


And she was fairest of all flesh on earth, 


Guinevere, and in her his one delight. re ( 
(or RRO 


For many a petty king ere Arthur came 
Ruled in this isle, and ever waging war yi 


A : 
_Each upon other, wasted all the land; OAV —e 
And still from time to time the heathen host) wy 
Swarmed overseas, and harried what was left. 4 OX Sh * 


And so there grew great tracts of wilderness, 


Wherein the beast was ever more and more, | “t jp 7 
ey pe >) ¢ LA 
But man was less and less, till Arthur mene Pxd- 


For first_Aurelius-lived and fought and died, M 

And after him King Uther fought and died, 1. | uf pak = 
But either failed to make the kingdom one. . ate por 1 “ 
And_after_these King Arthur for_a space, pre 


Drew all their petty _princedoms under him, | 
Their king and head, and made a realm, and rigs 0A 


A - 
And thus the land of Cameliard was waste, wae y side 
Thick with wet woods, and many a beast therein, 

And none or few to scare or chase the beast; 


So that wild dog, and wolf and boar and bear ors Ye 
Came night and day, and rooted in the fields, Bees <j ) 
And wallowed in the gardens of the king. Gr ~ aye 
And ever and anon the wolf would steal WE bg 

The children and devour, but now and then, Ap as 


Her own brood lost or dead, lent her fierce teat A (> 
To human sucklings; apd the children, housed \ A 

In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, 

And mock their, foster-mother on four feet, 


Till, straightened, they eréw u ft wolf-1 en, 
Worse than the wolves. And ing eb 
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Groaned for the Roman legions here again, 
And Caesar’s eagle; then his brother king, 
Urien, assailed him; last a heathen horde, 


Reddening the sun with smoke and earth with blood, 


And on the spike that split the mother’s heart 
Spitting the child, brake on him, till, amazed, 
He knew not wither he should turn for aid. 


But—for he heard of Arthur newly crowned, 
Though not without an uproar made by those 
Who cried, ‘He is not Uther’s son’”’— the king 
Sent to him, saying, “Arise, and help us thou! 
For here between the man and beast we die.” 


And Arthur yet had done no deed of arms, 
But heard the call, and came; and Guinevere 
Stood by the castle walls to watch him pass; 
But since he neither wore on helm or shield 
The golden symbol of his kinglihood, 

But rode a simple knight among his knights, 
And many of these in richer arms than he, 
She saw him not, or marked not, if she saw, 
One among many, though his face was bare. 
But Arthur, looking downward as he passed, 
Felt the light of her eyes into his life 

Smite on the sudden, yet rode on, and pitched 
His tents beside the forest. Then he drave 
The heathen; after, slew the beast, and felled 
The forest, letting in the sun, and made 
Broad pathways for the hunter and the knight, 
And so returned. 


For while he lingered there, 
A doubt that ever smoldered in the hearts 
Of those great lords and barons of his realm 
Flashed forth and into war; for most of these, 
Colleaguing with a score of petty kings, 
Made head against him, crying, “Who is he 
That he should rule us? Who hath proven him 
King Uther’s son? For lo! we look at him, 
And find nor face nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 
Are like to those of Uther whom we knew. 
This is the son of Gorlois, not the King; 
This is the son of Anton, not the King.” 
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And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and throes and agonies of the life, 
Desiring to be joined with Guinevere; 

And thinking as he rode, ‘“‘Her father said 

That there between the man and beast they die. 
Shall I not lift her from this land of beasts 

Up to my throne, and side by side with me? 
What happiness to reign a lonely king, 
Vexed—O ye stars that shudder over me, 

O earth that soundest hollow under me— 
Vexed with waste dreams? For saving I be joined 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 

And cannot will my will, nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. - But were I joined with her, 
Then might we live together as one life, 

And reigning with one will in everything 

Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it live.” 


Thereafter—as he speaks who tells the tale— 
When Arthur reached a field-of-battle bright 
With pitched pavilions of his foe, the world 
Was all so clear about him, that he saw 
The smallest rock far on the faintest hill, 

And even in high day the morning star. 

So when the King had set his banner broad, 
At once from either side, with trumpet-blast, 
And shouts, and clarions shrilling unto blood, 


‘The long-lanced battle let their horses run- 


And now the barons and the kings prevailed, 
And now the King, as here and there that war 
Went swaying; but the Powers who walk the world 
Made lightnings and great thunders over him, 
And dazed all eyes, till Arthur by main might, 
And mightier of his hands with every blow, 
And leading all his knighthood threw the kings 
Carados, Urien, Cradlemont of Wales, 

Claudias, and Clariance of Northumberland, 
The King Brandagoras of Latangor, 

With Anguisant of Erin, Morganore, ' 

And Lot of Orkney. Then, before a voice 
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As dreadful as the shout of one who sees 

To one who sins, and deems himself alone 

And all the world asleep, they swerved and brake 
Flying, and Arthur called to stay the brands 
That hacked among the flyers, “Ho! they yield!” 
So like a painted battle the war stood 

Silenced, the living quiet as the dead, 

And in the heart of Arthur joy was lord. 

He laughed upon his warrior whom he loved 

And honored most. ‘Thou dost not doubt me King, 
So well thine arm hath wrought for me today.” 
“Sir and my liege,’”’ he cried, ‘‘the fire of God 
Descends upon thee in the battlefield; 

I know thee for my King!” Whereat the two, 
For each had warded either in the fight, 

Sware on the field of death a deathless love. 

And Arthur said, ‘‘Man’s word is God in man; 
Let chance what will, I trust thee to the death.” 


Then quickly from the foughten field he sent 
- Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere, 

His new-made knights, to King Leodogran, 
Saying, “If I in aught have served thee well, 
Give me thy daughter Guinevere to wife.” 


Whom when he heard, Leodogran in heart 
Debating —‘‘ How should I that am a king, 
However much he holp me at my need, 
Give my one daughter saving to a king, 
And a king’s son?”’—lifted his voice, and called 
A hoary man, his chamberlain, to whom 
He trusted all things, and of him required 
His counsel: ‘‘Knowest thou aught of Arthur’s birth?” 


Then spake the hoary chamberlain and said, 
“Sir King, there be but two old men that know; 
And each is twice as old as I; and one 
Is Merlin, the wise man that ever served 
King Uther through his magic art; and one 
Is. Merlin’s master (so they call him) Bleys, 
Who taught him magic; but the scholar ran 
Before the master, and so far, that Bleys 
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Laid magic by, and sat him down, and wrote 
All things and whatsoever Merlin did 

In one great annal-book, where after-years 
Will learn the secret of our Arthur’s birth.” 


To whom the King Leodogran replied, 
“O friend, had I been holpen half as well 
By this King Arthur as by thee today, 
Then beast and man had had their share of me; 
But summon here before us yet once more 
Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere.”’ 


Then, when they came before him, the king said, 
“‘T have seen the cuckoo chased by lesser fowl, 
And reason in the chase; but wherefore now 
Do these your lords stir up the heat of war, 

Some calling Arthur born of Gorlois, 
Others of Anton? Tell me, ye yourselves, 
Hold ye this Arthur for King Uther’s son?”’ 


And Ulfius and Brastias answered, “Ay.” 
Then Bedivere, the first of all his knights 
Knighted by Arthur at his crowning, spake— 
For bold in heart and act and word was he, 
Whenever slander breathed against the King— 


“Sir, there be many rumors on this head; 
For there be those who hate him in their hearts, 
Call him baseborn, and since his ways are sweet, 
And theirs are bestial, hold him less than man; 
And there be those who deem him more than man; 
And dream he dropped from heaven; but my belief 
In all this matter—so ye care to learn— 
Sir, for ye know that in King Uther’s time 
The prince and warrior_Gorlois, he that held 
Tintagil castle by the Cornish sea, 
Was wedded with a winsome wife, erné; 
And daughters had she borne him— one whereof, 
Lot’s wife, the Queen of Orkney, Bellicent, 
Hath ever like a loyal sister cleaved 
To Arthur—but a son she had not borne. 
And Uther-cast upon her eyes of love: 
But she, a stainless wife to Gorlois, 
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_So loathed the bright dishonor of his love, 
That Gorlois and King, Uther went to war; 195 
And overthrown was Gorlois and slain. 
Then Uther-in his wrath and heat besieged 
Ygerne within Tintagil, where her men, 
Seeing the mighty swarm about their walls, 
Left her and fled, and ther entered in, 200 
And there was none to/ call to but himself. 
So, compassed by the power of the king, 
Enforced she was to wed him in her tears, 
And with a shameful swiftness; afterward, 


Not many moons, King Uther died himself, 7 205 
Moaning and wailing for an heir to rule fu 
After him, lest the realm should go to wrack. yr. 
And that same night, the night of the new year, yr De 
By reason of the bitterness and grief ay Wid 
That vexed his mother, all before his time We ae nth 


Was Arthur born, and all as soon as born . 
Delivered at a secret postern-gate i net , yp a) DLN all 
To Merlin, to be holden far apart ) NA ye p 
Until his hour should come; because the lords ~ ; ' yy 

Of that fierce day were as the lords of this, A 
Wild beasts, and surely would have torn the child 
Piecemeal among them, had they known; for each 
But sought to rule for his own self and hand, 

And many hated Uther for the sake 

Of Gorlois. Wherefore Merlin took the child, 220 
And gave him to Sir Anton, an old knight 

And ancient friend of Uther; and his wife 

Nursed the young prince, and reared him with her own; 

And no man knew. And ever since the lords 

Have foughten like wild beasts among themselves, 225 
o thatthe realm has gone to wrack; but now, 

{This year, when Merlin (for his hour had come) 

Brought Arthur forth, and set him in the hall, 

Proclaiming, ‘Here is Uther’s heir, your King,’ 

A hundred voices cried, ‘Away with him! _ 230 
No king of ours! A son of Gorlois he, 

Or else the child of Anton, and no king, 

Or elsé baseborn.’ Yet Merlin through his craft, 

And while the people clamored for a king, 

Had Arthur crowned; but after, the great lords 235 
Banded, and so brake out in open war.” ; 
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Then while the king debated with himself 
If Arthur were the child of shamefulness, 
Or born the son of Gorlois, after death, 
240 Or Uther’s son, and born before his time, 
Or whether there were truth in anything 
Said by these three, there came to Cameliard, 
With Gawain and young Modred, her two sons, 
Lot’s wife, the Queen of Orkney, Bellicent; 
245 Whom as he could, not as he would, the king 
Made feast for, saying, as they sat at meat: 


aha 


‘““A doubtful throne is ice on summer seas. 
Ye come from Arthur’s court. Victor his men 
Report him! Yea, but ye—think ye this king— 
250 So many those that hate him, and so strong, 
So few his knights, however brave they be— 
Hath body enow to hold his foemen down?” 


**O King,” she cried, “‘and I will tell thee: few, 
Few, but all brave, all of one mind with him; 
255 or I was near him when the savage yells 
Of Uther’s peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crowned on the dais, and his warriors cried, 
| ‘Be thou the King, and we will work thy will 
| Who love thee.’ Then the King in low deep tones, 
20 | And simple words of great authority, 
‘ Bound them by so strait vows to his own self, 
' That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
\ Some flushed, and others dazed, as one who wakes 
265 Half-blinded at the coming of a light. 


“But when he spake and cheered his Table Round 

With large, divine, and comfortable words, 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee—I beheld 
From eye to eye through all their order flash 

270 A momentary likeness of the King; 
And ere it left their faces, through the cross 
And those around it and the Crucified, 
Down from the casement over Arthur, smote 
Flame-color, vert, and azure, in three rays, 

275 One falling upon each of three fair queens, 
Who stood in silence near his throne, the friends 
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Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need. 


“And there I saw mage Merlin, whose vast wit 


And hundred winters are but as the hands 
Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege. 


“And near him stood the Lady of the Lake, 
Who knows a subtler magic than his own— 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
She gave the King his huge cross-hilted sword, 
Whereby to drive the heathen out; a mist 
Of incense curled about her, and her face 
Well-nigh was hidden in the minster gloom; 
But there was heard among the holy hymns 
A voice as of the waters, for she dwells 
Down in a deep; calm, whatsoever storms 


May shake the world, and when the surface rolls, 


Hath power to walk the waters like our Lord. 


“There likewise I beheld Excalibur 
Before him at his crowning borne, the sword 
That rose from out the bosom of the lake, 
And Arthur rowed across and took it—rich 
With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hilt, 


~ . Bewildering heart and eye—the blade so bright 


That men are blinded by it—on one side, 
Graven in the oldest tongue of all this world, 
‘Take me,’ but turn the blade and ye shall see, 
And written in the speech ye speak yourself, 
‘Cast me away!’ And sad was Arthur’s face 
Taking it, but old Merlin counseled him, 

‘Take thou and strike! the time to cast away 
Is yet far off.’ So this great brand the King 
Took, and by this will beat his foemen down.” 


Thereat Leodogran rejoiced, but thought 
To sift his doubtings to the last, and asked, 
Fixing full eyes of question on her face, 
“The swallow and the swift are near akin, 
But thou art closer to this noble prince, 
Being his own dear sister’; and she said, 
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Bb “Daughter of Gorlois and Ygerne am I’; 
“And therefore Arthur’s sister?’’ asked the king. 
She answered, ‘‘These be secret things,” and signed 
To those two sons to pass and let them be. 
And Gawain went, and breaking into song 

320 Sprang out, and followed by his flying hair 
Ran like a colt, and leapt at all he saw; 
But Modred laid his ear beside the doors, 
And there half heard; the same that afterward 
Struck for the throne, and striking found his doom. 


325 And then the queen made answer, ‘‘ What know I? 
For dark my mother was in eyes and hair, 
And dark in hair and eyes am I; and dark 
Was Gorlois, yea and dark was Uther too, 
Well-nigh to blackness; but this king is fair 

330 Beyond the race of Britons and of men. 
Moreover, always in my mind I hear 
A cry from out the dawning of my life, 
A mother weeping, and I hear her say, 

‘O that ye had some brother, pretty one, 

335 To guard thee on the rough ways of the world.’ ”’ 


“Ay,” said the king, “and hear ye such a cry? 
But when did Arthur chance upon thee first?” 


“O King!” she cried, ‘‘and I will tell thee true. 
He found me when yet a little maid; 
a4) Beaten I had been for a little fault 
: Whereof I was not guilty; and out I ran 
And flung myself down on a bank of heath, 
And hated this fair world and all therein, 
And wept, and wished that I were dead; and he— 
345 I know not whether of himself he came, 
Or brought by Merlin, who, they say, can walk 
Unseen at pleasure — he was at my side, 
And spake sweet words, and comforted my heart, 
And dried my tears, being a child with me. 
350 And many a time he came, and evermore 
As I grew greater grew with me; and sad 
At times he seemed, and sad with him was I; 
Stern too at times, and then I loved him not: 
But sweet again, and then I loved him well. 
355 And now of late I see him less and legs, 
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But those first days had golden hours for me, 
For then I surely thought he would be king. 


“But let me tell thee now another tale; 
For Bleys, our Merlin’s master, as they say, 
Died but of late, and sent his cry to me, 
To hear him speak before he left his life. 
Shrunk like a fairy changeling lay the mage; 
And when I entered told me that himself 
And Merlin ever served about the king, 
Uther, before he died; and on the night 
When Uther in Tintagil passed away 
Moaning and wailing for an heir, the two 
Left the still king, and passing forth to breathe, 
Then from the castle gateway by the chasm 
Descending through the dismal night —a night 


In which the bounds of heaven and earth were lost — 


Beheld, so high upon the dreary deeps. 

It seemed in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 
A dragon winged, and all from stem to stern 
Bright with a shining people on the decks, 

And gone as soon as seen. And then the two 
Dropped tothe cove, and watched the great sea fall, 
Wave_after wave,each mightier than the last, 
Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
And full of voices, slowly rose and_ plunged 
Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame; 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 


Who stooped and caught the babe, and cried ‘The King! 


Here is an heir for Uther!’ And the fringe 

Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
Lashed at the wizard as he spake the word, 

And all at once all round him rose in fire, 

So that the child and_he were clothed in fire. 

And presently thereafter followed calm, 

Free sky and stars; ‘And this same child,’ he said, 
‘Is he who reigns; nor could I part in peace 

Till this were told.’ And saying this the seer 

Went through the strait and dreadful pass of death, 
Not ever to be questioned any more 

Save on the further side; but when I met 

Merlin, and asked him if these things were truth — 
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The shining dragon and the naked child 
Descending in the glory of the seas — 

He laughed, as is his wont, and answered me 
In riddling triplets of old time, and said: 


“*Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow in the sky! 
A young man will be wiser by and by; 
An old man’s wit may wander ere he die. 


“Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow on the lea! 
And truth is this to me, and that to thee; 
And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 


(60 Rain sun, and rain! and the free blossom blows; 
Sun, rain, and sun! and where is he who knows? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes.’ 


“So Merlin riddling angered me; but thou 
Fear not to give this king thine only child, 
Guinevere; so great bards of him will sing 
Hereafter; and dark sayings from of old 
Ranging and ringing through the minds of men, 
And echoed by old folk beside their fires 
For comfort after their wage-work is done, 
Speak of the King; and Merlin in our time 
Hath spoken also, not in jest, and sworn 
Though men may wound him that he will not die, 
But pass, again to come; and then or now 
Utterly smite the heathen underfoot, 


Till these and all men hail him for their king.” 


She spake and King Leodogran rejoiced, 
But musing, ‘‘Shall I answer yea or nay?” 
Doubted, and drowsed, nodded and slept, and saw, 
Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew, 
Field after field, up to.a height, the peak 
Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom king, 
Now looming, and now lost; and on the slope 
The sword rose, and hind fell, the herd was driven 
Fire glimpsed; and all the land from: roof and rick, 
In drifts of smoke before a rolling wind, 
Streamed to the peak, and mingled with the haze 
And made it thicker; while the phantom king 
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Sent out at times a voice; and here or there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and burnt, crying, “‘ No king of ours, 
No son of Uther, and no king of ours”’; 

Till with a wink his dream was changed, the haze 
Descended, and the solid earth became 

As nothing, but the King stood out in heaven, 
Crowned. And Leodogran awoke, and sent ( 


Gg 


Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere, a 
Back to the court of Arthur answering ye. 5 he ‘e 


Then Arthur charged his warrior -whom he loved 
_And honored most, Sir Lan ; to ride forth 
And bring the queen — and watched him from the gates; 


And Lancelot passed away among the flowers, 
(For then was latter April) and returned 

Among the flowers, in May, with Guinevere. 

To whom arrived, by Dubric the high saint, 
Chief of the church in Britain, and before 

The stateliest of her altar-shrines, the King 
That morn was married, while in stainless white, 
The fair beginners of a nobler time, 

And glorying in their vows and him, his knights 
Stood round him, and rejoicing in his joy. 

Far shone the fields of May through open door, 
The sacred altar blossomed white with may, 
The sun of May descended on their King, 

They gazed on all earth’s beauty in their Queen, 
Rolled incense, and there passed along the hymns 
A voice as of the waters, while the two 

Sware at the shrine of Christ a deathless love. 
And Arthur said, ‘“‘Behold, thy doom is mine. 
Let chance what will, I love thee to the death!” 
To whom the queen replied with drooping eyes, 
“King and my lord, I love thee to the death!” 


_ And holy Dubric spread his hands and spake, 


“Reign ye, and live and love, and make the world 
Other, and may thy Queen be one with thee, 

And all this order of thy Table Round 

Fulfill the boundless purpose of their King!”’ 


So Dubric said; but when they left the shrine 


Great lords from Rome before the portal stood, 
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In scornful stillness gazing as they passed; 

Then while they paced a city all on fire 

With sun and cloth of gold, the trumpets blew, 
And Arthur’s knighthood sang before the King— 


“Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May; 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath rolled away! 
Blow through the living: world—‘ Let the King reign.’ 


““Shall Rome or heathen rule in Arthur’s realm? 
Flash brand and lance, fall battle-ax upon helm, 
Fall battle-ax, and flash brand! Let the King reign. 


“Strike for the King and live! his knights have heard 


That God hath told the King a secret word. 
Fall battle-ax, and flash brand! Let the King reign. 


‘Blow trumpet! he will lift us from the dust. 
Blow trumpet! live the strength and die the lust! 
Clang battle-ax, and clash brand! Let the King reign. 


“Strike for the King and die! and if thou diest, 


‘The King is king, and ever wills the highest. 


Clang battle-ax, and clash brand! Let the King reign. 
“Blow, for our sun is mighty in his May! 

Blow, for our sun is mightier day by day! 

Clang battle-ax, and clash brand! Let the King reign. 


“The King will follow Christ, and we the King 


' In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing. 


Fall battle-ax, and flash brand! Let the King reign.” 


So sang the knighthood, moving to their hall. 
There at the banquet those great lords from Rome, 
The slowly-fading mistress of the world, . 
Strode in, and claimed their tribute as of yore. 
But Arthur spake, “Behold, for these have sworn 
To wage my wars, and worship me their King; 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new; 


And we that fight for our fair father Christ, 
Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heathen from your Roman wall, 
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No tribute will we pay.” So those great lords 
Drew back in wrath, and Arthur strove with Rome. 


And Arthur and his knighthood for a space 
Were all one will, and through that strength the king 
Drew in the petty princedoms under him, 
Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 
The heathen hordes, and made a realm and reigned. 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 


That story which the bold Sir Bedivere, 
First made and latest left of all the knights, 
Told, when the man was no more than a voice 
In the white winter of his age, to those 
With whom he dwelt, new faces, other minds. 


For on their march to westward, Bedivere, 
Who slowly paced among the slumbering host, 
Heard in his tent the moanings of the King: 


“T found Him in the shining of the stars, 
I marked Him in the flowering of His fields, 
But in His ways with men I find Him not. 
I waged His wars, and now I pass and die. 
O me! for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world, 
But had not force to shape it as he would, 
Till the High God behold it from beyond, 
And enter it, and make it beautiful? 
Or else as if the world were wholly fair, 
But that these eyes of men are dense and dim, 
And have not power to see it as it is; 
Perchance, because we see not to the close— 
For I, being simple, thought to work His will, 
And have but stricken with the sword in vain; 
And all whereon I leaned in wife and friend 
Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm ~ 
Reels back into the beast, and is no more. 
My God, thou hast forgotten me in my death; 
Nay— God my Christ—I pass but shall not die.” 


Then, ere that last weird battle in the west, 
There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain killed 
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In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain blown 

Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 

Went shrilling, ‘‘ Hollow, hollow all delight! 

Hail, King! tomorrow thou shalt pass away. 
Farewell! there is an isle of rest for thee. 

And I am blown along a wandering wind, 

And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight.” 

And fainter onward, like wild birds that change 
Their season in the night and wail their way 

From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 
Shrilled; but in going mingled with dim cries 

Far in the moonlit haze among the hills, 

As of some lonely city sacked by night, 

When all is lost, and wife and child with wail 

Pass to new lords; and Arthur woke and called, 
“Who spake? A dream. O light upon the wind, 
Thine, Gawain, was the voice—are these dim cries 
Thine? Or doth all that haunts the waste and wild . 
Mourn, knowing it will go along with me?” 


This heard the bold Sir Bedivere and spake: 
“O me, my King, let pass whatever will, 
Elves, and the harmless glamour of the field; 
But in their stead thy name and glory cling 
To all high places like a golden cloud ; 
Forever; but as yet thou shalt not pass. 
Light was Gawain in life, and light in death 
Is Gawain, for the ghost is as the man; 
And care not thou for dreams from him, but rise— 
I hear the steps of Modred in the west, 
And with him many of thy people, and knights 
Once thine, whom thou hast loved, but grosser grown’ 
Than heathen, spitting at their vows-.and thee. 
Right well in heart they know thee for the King. 
Arise, go forth and conquer as of old.” 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
“Far other is this battle in the west 
Whereto we move, than when we strove in youth, 
And brake the petty kings, and fought with Rome, 
Or thrust the heathen from the Roman wall, 
And shook him through the north. Ill doom is:mine 
To war against my people and my knights. 
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The king who fights his people fights himself. 
And they my knights, who loved me once, the stroke 
That strikes them dead is as my death to me. 
- Yet let us hence, and find or feel a way 

Through this blind haze, which ever since I saw 
One lying in the dust at Almesbury,» 
Hath folded in the passes of the world.” 


Then rose the King and moved his host by night, 
And ever pushed Sir Modred, league by league, 
Back to the sunset bound of Lyonnesse— 

A land of old upheaven from the abyss 

By fire, to sink into the abyss again; 

Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended in a coast 

Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 

There the pursuer could pursue no more, 

And he that fled no further fly the King; 

And there, that day when the great light of heaven 
Burned at his lowest in the rolling year, 

On the waste sand by the waste sea they closed. 
Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 

Like this last, dim, weird battle of the west. 

A death-white mist slept over sand and sea; 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, Grew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear; and ev’n on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought, 

For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 

And friend slew friend not knowing whom he slew; 
And some had visions out of golden youth, 

And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 

Look in upon the battle; and in the mist 

Was many a noble deed, many a base, 

And chance and craft and strength in single fights, 
And ever and anon with host to host 

Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn 
Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Of battle-axes on shattered helms, and shrieks 
After the Christ, of those who falling down 
Looked up for heaven, and only saw the mist; 
And shouts of heathen and the traitor knights, 
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Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 
Sweat, writhings, anguish, laboring of the lungs 
In that close mist, and cryings for the light, 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead. 


Last, as by some one deathbed after wail 
Of suffering, silence follows, or through death 
Or deathlike swoon, thus over all that shore, 
Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 
A dead hush fell; but when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier, toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the north, and blew 
The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
Rose, and the pale king glanced across the field 
Of battle; but no man was moving there; 
Nor any cry of Christian heard thereon, 
Nor yet of heathen; only the wan wave 
Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fallen, 
And shivered brands that once had fought with Rome, 
And rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and days to be. , 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere, 
And whiter than the mist that all day long 
Had held the field of battle was the King: 


“Hearest thou this voice that shakes the world 
And wastes the narrow realm whereon we move, 
And beats upon the faces of the dead, 

My dead, as though they had not died for me?— 
O Bedivere, for on my heart hath fallen 
Confusion, till I know not what I am, 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King. 
Behold, I seem but King among the dead.” 


Then spake the bold Sir Bedivere: ‘“‘My King, 
King everywhere! and so the dead have kings, 
There also will I worship thee as King. 
Yet still thy life is whole, and still I live 
Who love thee; but who hates thee, he that brought 
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' The heathen back among us, yonder stands, 


Modred, unharmed, the traitor of thine house.” 


Then spake the King: ‘‘My house hath been my doom, 


But call not thou this traitor of my house 

Who hath but dwelt beneath one roof with me. 
My house are rather those who sware my vows, 
Yea, even while they brake them, owned me King. 
And well for thee, saying in my dark hour, 
When all the purport of my throne hath failed, 
That quick or dead thou holdest me for King. 
King am I, whatsoever be their cry; 

And one last act of kinghood shalt thou see 
Yet, ere I pass.” And uttering this the King 
Made at the man; then Modred smote his liege 
Hard on that helm which many a heathen sword 
Had beaten thin; while Arthur at one blow, 
Striking the last stroke with Excalibur, 


Slew him, and all but slain himself, he fell. 


So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea; 
Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man, 


_ Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their lord, 


King Arthur. Then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land: 

On one side lay the ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere 
“The sequel of today unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 
I perish by this people which I made— 
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Though Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more; but let what will be, be; 

I am so deeply smitten through the helm 

That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride; for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword—and how I rowed across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king; 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 

In aftertime, this also shall be known; 

But now delay not, take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere; 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word.” 


To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Tt is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidless, alone, and smitten through the helm— 
A little thing may harm a wounded man: 
Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.” 


So saying, from the ruined shrine he stepped, 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 


There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt; 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewelry. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

In act to throw; but at the last it seemed 
Better to leave Excalibur concealed 
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There in the many-knotted waterflags 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
“Hast thou performed my mission which I gave? 


What is it thou hast seen? Or what hast heard?” 


And answer made the bold Sir Redvers 


- “T heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 


And the wild water lapping on the crag.”’ 


To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 
“Thou hast betrayed thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseemed 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight; 

For surer sign had followed, either hand, 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again, 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 


I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.” 


Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 


Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 


Counting the dewy pebbles, fixed in thought; 


But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud. 


‘And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 
Should thus be lost forever from the earth, 


Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 


What good should follow this, if this were done? 
What harm, undone? Deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 

An act unprofitable, against himself? 

The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 


’ Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 


And rumors of a doubt? But were this kept, 
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Stored in some treasure house of mighty kings, 
‘Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 


’ Wrought by the lonely maiden of the lake. 


Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honor and much fame were lost.” 


So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 


Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 
“What is it thou hast seen? Or what hast heard?”’ 


And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“T heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.”’ - 


To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath: 
“Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 
\ Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widowed of the power in his eye 
That bowed the will. I see thee what thou art, 


_ For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
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In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; | 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 

Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes.. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence; 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 


Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush beds, and clutched the sword, 


And strongly wheeled, and threw it. The great brand 


Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 
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And flashing round and round, and whirled in an arch 


Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 

By night, with noises of the northern sea 

So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur; 

But ere he dipped the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the king. 


Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 


“Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. @ 
Speak out; what is it thou hast heard, or seen?’’ 


And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not though I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 
But when I looked again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.”’ 


And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 


“My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 

My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 


So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As ina picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded through his tears, 
And would have spoken, but he found not words; 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him through the place of tombs. 
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But, as he walked, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sighed the king, 


* Muttering and murmuring at his ear, “Quick, quick! 


I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walked, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 

Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clanged round him, as he based 


.His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 


Sharp-smitten with the dint of arméd heels— | 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 


Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three queens with crowns of gold; and from them rose 
A cry that shivered to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 


Then murmured Arthur, “Place me in the barge.” 
So to the barge they came. There those three queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shattered casque, and chafed his hands, 
And called him by his name, complaining loud, 
And dropping bitter tears against a brow 


Striped with dark blood; for all his face was white 


And colorless, and like the withered moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; © 
And all his greaves and cuisses dashed with drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 
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That made his forehead like a rising sun 385 
High from the dais-throne—were parched with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, . 

Mixed with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 

‘So like a shattered column lay the King; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 300 
From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot through the lists at Camelot, and charged 

Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 


‘Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 395 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that led 400 
The holy elders with the gift of myrrh 
But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me, and the years, 406 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” ; 


And slowly answered Arthur from the barge: 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 410 
Comfort thyself; what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 415 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 420 
Both for themselves and‘those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seést—if indeed I go 425 
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(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) — 
To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, ‘fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 


So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 


But when that moan had passed for evermore, 


+ The stillness of the dead world’s winter dawn 


Amazed him, and he groaned, ‘The King is gone.” 
And therewithal came on him the weird rime, 


“From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 


Whereat he slowly turned and slowly clomb 
The last hard footstep of that iron crag; 
Thence marked the black hull moving yet, and cried, 
“He passes to be king among the dead, 
And after healing of his grievous wound 
He comes again; but—if he come no more— 
O me, be yon dark queens in yon black boat, 
Who shrieked and wailed, the three whereat we gazed 
On that high day, when, clothed with living light, 
They stood before his throne in silence, friends 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need?”’ 


Then from the dawn it seemed there came, but faint, 
As from beyond the limit of the world, 
Like the last echo born of a great cry, 
Sounds, as if some fair city were oné voice 
Around a king returning from his wars. 


Thereat once more he moved about, and clomb 
Ev’n to the highest he could climb, and saw, 
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Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand, 

Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the King, 405 
Down that long water opening on the deep 

Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 

From less to less and vanish into light. 

And the new sun rose bringing the new year. 


Robert Browning (1812-1889) 
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. Kelitish Sir Byng stood for his King, 
Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing; 
And, pressing a troop unable to stoop 
And see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop, z 
Marched them along, fifty-score strong, Pie ste yt 
Great-hearted gentlemen, pau this song. TEL py 4 
- mee ny Le “3 
God for King Charles! HytGand Fick | carles”“* aaah “oa A 
To the Devil that prompts ’em their treasonous parles1/ ss 
Cavaliers, up! Lips from the cup, 
Hands from the pasty, nor bite take, nor sup, 10 
Till you’re— 
Cuorvus: Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Bigs Henred She” EAE YH this dias 
“@4aove d VAY, FS: 
Hamedeano | hell, and his obsequies' knell? 
Serve Razelrig, Fiennes, ‘and ' id young’ Harry 4s well! iy sa 15 
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Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here, 


Cuorus: Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song? 


Then, God for King Charles! Pym and his snarls 20 
To the Devil that pricks on such pestilent carles! 
Hold by the right, you double your might; 

So, onward to N lottingham, fresh for the fight, | ‘4 


Cuorus: March we along, fifty-score’ strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song! 25 
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II. Give a Rouse 


King Charles, and who’ll do him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a ‘thation's in hell’s despite now, 
King Charles! 


Who gave me the goods that went since? 
Who raised me the house that sank once? 
Who helped me to gold I spent since? 
Who four ‘me in wine you drank once? 


Cuorvus: King Charles, and who’ll do him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse; here’s, in hell’s despite now, 
King Charles! 


To whom used my boy George quaff else, 
By the old fool’s side that begot him? 


For whoun eg pecheer and laugh else, 

While Noll’s damned troopers shot him? 

Cuorus: King Charles, and who'll do him right now? . 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 


Give a rouse; here’s, in hell’s despite now, 
King Charles! 


III. Boor AND SADDLE 


Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 
Rescue my castle before the hot day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery gray, 


Cuorus: Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 
Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you'd say; 


Many’s the friend there, will listen and pray, 
“God’s luck to gallants that strike up the lay— 


Cuorus: Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” t/ 
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Forty miles off, like a roebuck at ba A ade LA 
Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Rounds array *.2 J 
Who laughs, ‘Good fellows ere this, by my fay) ge 


Cuorvus: Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!”’ 
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Who? My wife Gertrude; that, honest and gay, 
Laughs when you talk of surrendering, “Nay! 
I’ve better counselors; what counsel they? 


CHoRUus: Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” 


SONGS FROM “PIPPA PASSES” 
New Year’s Hymn 


All service ranks the same with God; 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, his presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 

Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 


Are we; there is no last nor first. 


Say not “a small event!”? Why ‘‘small’’? 
Costs it more pain that this, ye call - 

A “great event,”’ should come to pass, 
Than that? Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make up life, one deed 
Power shall fall short in or exceed. 


THE YEAR’S AT THE Sr eING 


The year’s at the spring, a 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 


re] 


The hillside’s dew-pearled; pe psa 


The lark’s on the wing; ~yY> 
The snail’s on the thorn; ¢ 
God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world. 


HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 


Oh, to be in England Qs 
Now that April’s there, i 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware 


ae 
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» 
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That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 


Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 


While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 


In England—now! 
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And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— - 
That’s the wise thrush, he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
»**—Far brighter than this cone melon-flower ! 


n dy, at 


“PROLOGUE TO “THE TWO’ POETS OF CROISIC vad 6 


/Such a starved bank of moss (hte wy oy ot 4K 
| Till, that May-morn, 

) Blue ran the flash across; 

P| Violets were born! 


‘Sky—what a scowl of cloud 
| Till, near and far, 

\Ray on ray split the shroud; 
\\Splendid, a star! 


World—how it walled about) | 
Life with disgrace y tre 
Till God’s own smile came out, 
That was thy face! — 
- 


1 ae MV STAR ee 
sa Nan in I know 


ve 


we 5 Of a certain star 


Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, ° 
My star that dartles the red and the blue! 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower, hangs furled, 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I love it. 
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All the breath and the bloom of the year in the bag of one bee: nse h ¢ 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart of one gem: % 
In the core of one pearl all the shade and the shine of the sea; 
Breath and bloom, shade and shine—wonder, wealth, and—how far 
above them— 
Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 
Trust, that’s purer than pearl— 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all were for me 
In the kiss of one girl. 


IT. POEMS OF ACTION AND HEROISM 


“HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT 
Oe ie 
ps9] 
I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 
““Good speed!” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
“‘Speed!”’ echoed the wall to-us galloping through; 
Behind shut the et ea ook to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
_ I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, touetinh 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the piqtie righi, / 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'T was moorset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diffeld, ’t was morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church steeple we heard the half-chime 

So, Joris broke silence with, ‘‘ Yet there is time!” 


At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And i saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
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With resolute shoulders, each butting away 


The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray; 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 

And one eye’s black intelligence— ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, “Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We’ll remember at Aix’’—for one heard the quick wheeze . 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle bri ht stubble > like chat; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome<Spiré’ ‘Sprang W nr 


- 


And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in sight!” A A - Lf r, 


“How they ’ll greet us!’’—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer; 


Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 


Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is— friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 


Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent, 
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INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP °< ,)7“~ 
: ae Kant bo ¥ 
~ Wha! 
You know, we French stormed Ratisbén; ° A wn 
A mile or so away, PD ol " a Af 
On a little mound, Napoleon Jy g POO" Jt 
Stood on our storming-day; RN Ow 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, |¢ eae i ond 5 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, Lp Vi) 
As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 
Just as perhaps he mused, “ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, alam aes © rag 
Let once my army-leader Lanes fog aria ‘i ye BO} 


Waver at yonder wall’’— 
Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 15 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 20 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood canie through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“Well,” cried he, ‘Emperor, by God’s grace Op mas 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! a 
The Marshal’s in the market place, cate 
And you'll be there anon ) La © 
To see your flag-bird flap Ais) vans Saye 
Where I, to heart’s desire, os 
Perched him!” The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently ~ 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 35 
_ When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
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“You’re wounded!” ‘‘Nay,’’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 

“T’m killed, Sire!’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 


HERVE RIEL 59 (Se en 
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On the sea and at the Ho ete, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French — woe to France! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to Saint-Malo on the Rance, . eo 
With the English fleet in view. anethin plete ow ptt” “s 


II 


’T was the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Damfreville; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signaled to the place 
‘Help the winners of a race! 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick—or, quicker still 


Here’s the English can and will! 


‘ 


III 
Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on board; 
“Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to pass?” laughed they; 
“Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred and scored — 
Shall the Formidable here with her twelve and eighty guns 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way, 
Trust to enter—where’tis ticklish for a craft of twenty tons, 
And with flow at full beside? 
Now ’tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay!” 


IV 


Then was called a council straight. 
Brief and bitter the debate: 


Sage 
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“Here’s the English at our heels: would you have them take in tow 
All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 
Better run the ships aground!” 

(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
“Not a minute more to wait! 

Let the Captains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the beach! 
France must undergo her fate. 


V 


“Give the word!” But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all these 
—A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate—first, second, third? 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the oe 


A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the Croisickese,’, fa OE PEI 


: A 
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And, “What mockery or malice pred we Hote? ” cries Hervé Riel; 
“Are you mad, you Malotinig? ‘Afe you cowards, fools, or rogues? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the soundings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 
’Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the river disembogues? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying’s for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. ) 
Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me there’s a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave, 
— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
wy, I’ve nothing but my life—here’s my head!” cries Hervé Riel. 
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Not a minute more to wait. 

“Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron!”’ 

Captains, give the sailor place! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 

Still the north wind, by God’s grace! 

See the noble fellow’s face 

As the big ship, with a bound, 

Clears the entry like a hound, 

Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea’s profound! 
See, safe through shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock, 

Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 

The peril, see, is past. 

All are harbored to the last, 

And just as Hervé Riel hollas ‘‘Anchor!’’— sure as fate 

Up the English come— too late! 


cried its chief, 


VIII 


So, the storm subsides to calm; 
They see the green trees wave 
On the heights o’erlooking Gréve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm 
“Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away!) wh \\ (ene f 
"Neath rampired_ Solidér® ‘pleasant ing on the Rance!” 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance! 
Out burst all with one accord, 
“This is Paradise for Hell! 
Let France, let France’s King 
Thank the man that did the thing!” 
What a shout, and all one word, 
“Hervé Riel!” 
As he stepped in front once more, 
Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 
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IX 


Then said Damfreville, ‘“‘My friend, 
I must speak out at the end, 
Though I find the speaking hard. 
Praise is deeper than the lips; 
You have saved the King his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 
"Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 
Demand whate’er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 
Ask to heart’s content and have! or my name’s not Damfreville.”’ 


xX 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue. 
“Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what i is it but a run?— 
Since ’tis ask and have, I may— 
Since the others go ashore— 
Come! A good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle Aurore!”’ 
That he asked and that he got— nothing more. 


XI 


Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing-smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 


All that France saved from the fight whence England bore the ere 


Go to Paris; rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung’ pell-mell  ., 
On the_ Louvre}, face and flank!“ ~~ 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife the Belle Aurore! 
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PHEIDIPPIDES | 
Xaipere, vik@pev tp earet 


First I salute this soil of ithe, blesséd; riyer pfs rock! (hatte Link? 

Gods of my birthplace Pdaemons: ‘and “heroes, honor to all! 

Then I name ath ee, cl m ob e for our patron equal in prais Ute 
a be Lh oes nd er, male u 

7” Also, ye of the > bow and the cutee praised be your peer, vii KS 

Now, henceforth and forever —O latest to whom I upraise ~~ * cs 

Hand and heart and voice! For Athens, leave pasture and flock! 


Present to help, potent to save, Pan— patron I call! a 
ete aaa kf yreltrr>Ahs ~ ful} gee 


art 
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Archons of Athens, topped by the tettix, see, I return! 

See, ’tis myself here standing alive, no specter that speaks! 

Crowned with: the myrtle, did you command me, Athens and you, ~ 
“Run, Pheidippides, run and race, reach Sparta for aid! 

Persia has come, we are here, where is she?”” Your command I obeyed, 
Ran and raced; like stubble, some field y which, a fire.runs through, 
Was the Spacey Nears Abas and city: two days, two nights did I burn 
Over the hills, under the dales, down pits and up peaks. 


Into their midst I broke; breath served but for ‘ 3 er aaes 

Persia bids Athens proffer Slaves’ tribyte, , water an 1 ear ear WE 

Razed to the ground is Eretria—but Riftens, : shall Athens sink’ *<« 

Drop into dust and die— the flower of Hellas utterly die, 

Die, with the wide world spitting at Sparta, the stupid, the stander-by ? 

Answer me quick, what help, what hand do you stretch o’er destruction’ s 
brink? 

How—when? No care for my limbs!—there’s lightning in all and 
some — 

Fresh and fit your message to bear, once lips give it birth!” 


O my Athens — Sparta love thee? Did Sparta respond? 

Every face of her leered in a furrow of envy, mistrust, 
Malice—each eye of her gave me its glitter of gratified hate! 
Gravely they turned to take counsel, to cast for excuses. I stood 
Quivering — the limbs of me fretting as fire frets, an inch from dry wood. 
“Persia has come, Athens asks aid, and still they debate? 

Thunder, thou Zeus! Athene, are Spartans a quarry beyona 

Swing of thy spear? Phoibos and Artemis, clang them ‘Ye must’!” 


No bolt launched from Olumpos! Lo, their answer at last! 
“Has Persia come—does Athens ask aid—may Sparta befriend? 
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Nowise precipitate judgment—too weighty the issue at stake! 35 
Count we no time lost time which lags through respect to the gods! 
Ponder that precept of old, ‘No warfare, whatever the odds 

In your favor, so long as the moon, half-orbed, is unable to take 
Full-circle her state in the sky!’ Already she rounds: to it fast, 
Athens must wait, patient as we—who judgment suspend.” 40 


Athens — except for that sparkle— thy name, I had moldered to ash! 
That sent a blaze through my blood; off, off and away was I back; 

Not one word to waste, one look to lose on the false and the vile! 
Yet “O gods of my land!” I cried, as each hillock and plain, 

Wood and stream, I knew, I named, rushing past them again, 45 
“Have ye kept faith, proved mindful of honors we paid. erewhile? 
Vain was the_filletéd vittim;, the“fiisor ene ton! meta alee 


Love in its choice, paid you so largely service so slack! 


ftir? death sh ft, aus eae. AA Kbr-6v 
} é > Met a Pf 9 f+ - 
“Oak and olive and bay—I bid you"cease to enwreathe 


Brows made bold by your leaf! Fade at the Persian’s foot, 50 
You that: our patrons were pledged, should never adorn a slave! 
Rather I hail thee, Parnes—trust to thy wild waste tract! 

Treeless, herbless, lifeless mountain! What matter if slacked 

My speed may hardly be, for homage to crag and to cave 

No deity deigns to drape with verdure? at least I can breathe,  _15 
Fear in thee no fraud from the blind, no lie from the mute!”’ 


Such my cry as, rapid, I ran over Parnes’ ridge; 

Gully and gap I clambered and cleared till, sudden, a bar 

Jutted, a stoppage of stone against me, blocking the way. 

Right! for I minded the hollow to traverse, the fissure across. 60 
‘‘Where I could enter, there I depart by! Night in the fosse? 

Athens to aid? Though the dive were through Erebos, thus I obey — 
Out of the day dive, into the day as bravely arise! No bridge 
Better!’’—when—ha! what was it I came on, of wonders that are? 


There, in the cool of a cleft, sat he—majestical Pan! a5 
Ivy drooped wanton, kissed his head, moss cushioned his hoof; 

All the great god was good in the eyes grave-kindly — the curl 

Carved on the bearded cheek, amused at a mortal’s awe 

As, under the human trunk, the goat-thighs grand I saw. 

“Halt, Pheidippides!’’— halt I did, my brain of a whirl; 70 
“Hither to me! Why pale in my presence?” he gracious began: 

“How is it—Athens, only in Hellas, holds me aloof? 
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“Athens, she only, rears me no fane, makes me no feast! 

Wherefore? Than I what godship to Athens more helpful of old? 
Ay, and still, and forever her friend! Test Pan, trust me! 

Go, bid Athens take heart, laugh Persia to scorn, have faith 

In the temples and tombs! Go, say to Athens, ‘The Goat-God saith: 
When Persia— so much as strews not the soil—is cast in the sea, 
Then praise Pan who fought in the ranks with your most and least, 


Goa: thigh S LRRSAY eta eS one epee ye with the = ae 1’ 


“Say Pan saith: ‘Let this, foreshowing the ae be the sh Aaah A 


Ne the liberal hand held out this herbage I be 


Fennel —I grasped it a-tremble with dew — or ers mere - a ia > 
“While, as for thee . . .”’ But enough! -He was gone. 
hitherto— 


Be sure that, the rest of my journey, I ran no longer, but dene 
Parnes to Athens— earth no more, the air was my road; 

Here am I back. Praise Pan, we stand no more on the razor’s edge! 
Pan for Athens, Pan forme! I too have a guerdon rare! 


Then spoke Miltiades. ‘‘And thee, best runner of Greece, 

Whose limbs did duty indeed — what gift is promised thyself? 

Tell it us straightway— Athens the mother demands of her son!”’ 
Rosily blushed the youth; he paused; but, lifting at length 

His eyes from the ground, it seemed as he gathered the rest of his strength 
Into the utterance —‘‘Pan spoke thus: ‘For what thou hast done 
‘Count on a worthy reward! Henceforth be allowed thee release 

From the racer’s toil, no vulgar reward in praise or in pelf!’ 


“T am bold to believe, Pan means reward the most to my mind! 
Fight I shall, with our foremost, wherever this fennel may grow— 
Pound — Pan helping us — Persia to dust, and, under the deep, 
Whelm her away forever; and then— no Athens to save— 

Marry a certain maid, I know keeps faith to the brave — 

Hie to my house and home; and, when my children shall creep 
Close to my knees—recount how the god was awful yet kind, 
Promised their sire reward to the full—rewarding him— so! ” 


Unforeseeing one! Yes, he fought on the Marathon day. 

So, when Persia was dust, all cried ‘‘To Akropolis! 

Run, Pheidippides, one race more! the meed is thy due! 

‘Athens is saved, thank Pan,’ go shout!” He flung down his shield, 
Ran like fire once more; and the space ’twixt the Fennel-field 

And Athens was stubble again, a field which a fire runs through, 
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Till in he broke: “Rejoice, we-eonquer!” Like wine through clay, 
Joy in his blood bursting his heart, he died —the bliss! 


So, to this day, when friend meets friend, the word of salute 
Is still “ Rejoice!”"—his word which brought rejoicing indeed. 


So is Pheidippides happy forever—the noble strong man 115 
Who could race like a god, bear the face of a god, whom a god loved 
so well; 


He saw the land saved he had helped to save, and was suffered to tell 
Such tidings, yet never decline, but, gloriously as he began, 

So to end gloriously —once to shout, thereafter be mute: 

“Athens is saved!’’—Pheidippides dies in the shout for his meed. 120 


III. DRAMATIC MONOLOGUES DEALING WITH LOVE 
EVELYN HOPE pt le 
Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead. ; ga 
Sit and watch by her side an hour ,; 
That is her bookshelf, this her bed; ~~ 
She plucked that piece of geranium flower, 
Beginning to die, too, in the glass; 5 
Little has yet been changed, I think 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 


Sixteen years old when she died! : 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name- 10 

It was not her time to love; beside, 

- Her life had many a hope and aim, 

Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir, 

Till God’s hand beckoned unawares — 15 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope? 
What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire, and dew— 20 
And, just because I was thrice as old 
’ And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was naught to each, must I be told? 
We were fellow mortals, naught beside? 
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No, indeed! For God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love. 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few; 
Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking YOu. Pes ke sth » At 
re Afr ana A/T “a tts licleyte 
(But:the time itt eee last it will, ; 
When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shail say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 
That body and soul so pure and gay? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 
And your mouth of your own geranium ’s red — 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 
In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


I have lived (I shall say) so much since then, 


Given up myself so many ‘times, wh 
Gained me the gains of various men, al re bby 


Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; fh # 
Yet-one thing, one, in my soul’s full igi - he } 
Either I missed or itself missed me; ? Aa ory. 
And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! Gov Fos 
What is the issue? Let us see' 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while! 
My heart seemed full as it could hold; 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile, 
And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young gold. 
So, hush—I will give you this leaf to keep; 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand! 
There, that is our secret; go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 


Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles 
Miles and miles 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half asleep 
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Tinkle homeward through the twilight, stray or stop 5 
As they crop— 
Was the site once of a city great and gay, 
‘(So they say) 
Of our country’s very capital, its prince 
Ages since ‘10 
Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding far 
Peace or war. 


Now—the country does not even boast a tree, 
As you see, 
‘To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 18 
From the hills 
Intersect and give a name to (else they run 
Into one) 
Where the domed _and- daring palace.shot_its spires 
Up like fires— 20 
O’er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 
Bounding all, 
Made of marble, men might march on nor be pressed, 
Twelve abreast. 


And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 25 
Never was! 
Such a carpet as, this summer time, o’erspreads 
And embeds 
Every vestige of the city, guessed alone, 
Stock or stone— 30 
Where a multitude of men breathed joy and woe 
Long ago; 


Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 
Struck them tame; 

And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 35 
Bought and sold. 


Now—the single little turret that remains et 
On. the plains, vs nw 
By the caper” overrooted, his vii re sf) 
Overscored, a8 


Through the ‘chinks— 
Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient time 
Sprang sublime, 


' 
| 
i 
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45 And a burning ring, all around, the chariots traced 
As they raced, 
‘ And the monarch and his minions and his dames 
(2. Viewed the games. . 


he And I know—while thus the quiet-colored eve 
a Smiles to leave 
To their folding, all our many-tinkling fleece 
a In such peace, 
And the slopes and rills in undistinguished gray 
: Melt away— ae 
55 That _a_girl_with_eager eyes and_yellow_hair yr 


In the turret whence the charioteers caught soul 
For the goal, 
r When the king looked, where she looks now, breathless, dumt 
60 . Till I come. 


But he looked upon the city, every side, 


Baas opt =) Far and wide, 
Bae Ry the mountains topped with temples, all the glades’ 
(uy oa ’\Colonnades, 
65 All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts—and then, 
All the men! 


When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand, 
Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 
70 Of my face, 
Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 
Each on each. 


In one year they sent a million fphyere forth 
South and North, 
75 And they built their gods a brazen pifltir high 
As the sky, 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full foree— 
Gold, of course. 
Oh heart! oh blood that freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise, and sin! 
Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
. Love is best. 
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FUG HE 
MY LAST DUCHESS OG perrvacvee pier & 7 " 
P hawt VO 7 ey. > ie 
FERRARA C24 cf eiych Ne é 4 
ff ay 
That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, _ ity Oude iin 
Looking as if she were alive. I call. ,4i* / a -p Liga YY 
That piece a wonder, now. Fra_Patolf’s/hands’ aAat Ak 


Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will’t please you sit and look at her? I said * se 
“Fra Pandolf” by design, for never read : 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 

The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none puts by 

The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 10 
And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 

How such a glance came there; so, not the first 

Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek; perhaps 15 
Fra Pandolf chanced to say, ‘‘Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,” or “ Paint 

Must never hope to reproduce the faint 

Half-flush that dies along her throat.” Such stuff 

Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 20° 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 

A heart—how shall I say?—too soon made glad, 

Too easily impressed; she liked whate’e1 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

Sir, twas all one! My favor at her breast, 25 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 

She rode with round the terrace—all and each 

Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 0 
Or blush, at least. She thanked men—good!—but thanked 
Somehow—I know not how—as if she ranked 

My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 

With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you skill . a5 
In speech—(which I have not)—to make your will ; 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, “Just this 

Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark’’—and if she let 

Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 40 
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Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 
—E’en then would be some stooping; and I choose 
Never to stoop. Oh, sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We'll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pretense 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 

At starting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 

Together down, sir. Notice Neptune though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 

Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 


IV. PHILOSOPHICAL AND ETHICAL POEMS 
RABBI BEN EZRA 


I 
_Grow al aicatae me! 
The best_is yet to be, 


‘The last. of life, for which- the. first. was made: | 


Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid!” 


if 
Not that, amassing flowers, 
Youth sighed, ‘‘ Which rose make ours, 
Which lily leave and then as best recall?” 
Not that, admiring stars, 
It yearned, ‘‘ Nor Jove, nor Mars; 
Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends them all!” 


Ill 
Not for such hopes and fears 
Annulling youth’s brief years, 
Do I remonstrate; folly wide the mark! 
Rather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist without, 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


Maud MTA» bs Bienes": mi a i 
me r ; . / AAA 
. Robert Browning : 
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Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed . ; 20 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast; 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men; 
Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw-crammed beast? 


V 
Rejoice we are allied 26 
To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 
A spark disturbs our clod; 


Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I must believe. 30 
VI : 
_ Then, welcome each-rebuff ake 


That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 7)? ad 
Each | sting that | bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts_pain! 
_ Strive, and hold cheap.the-strain ; te: 


~Learn, nor account the pang;.dare, never grudge the throe! 


VII 
For thence—a paradox 
- . Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail; 
What I aspired tobe, in AV 40 
And was not, comforts me; _)) “ 
A brute I ‘might have been, but pe id not sink i’ the scale. 


VIII 
What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 45 
To man, propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


IX 
Yet gifts should prove their use; 
I own the past profuse 
Of power each side, perfection every turn, 
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Eyes, ears took in their dole, 
Brain treasured up the whole; 
Should not the heart beat once ‘‘ How good to live and learn’’? 


x 


55 Not once beat, ‘‘ Praise be Thine! 
I see the whole design, 
I, who saw power, see now love perfect too. 
Perfect I call Thy plan; 
Thanks that I was a man! 
co Maker, remake, complete — I trust what thou shalt do!” 


XI 
For pleasant is this flesh; 
/ Our soul, in its rose-mesh 
Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest; 
Would we some prize might hold 
65 To match those manifold 
Possessions of the brute — gain most, as we did best! 


XII 
Let us not always say, 
“Spite of this flesh today 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!”’ 
70 As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul! 7 


XII 
Therefore I summon age 
To grant youth’s heritage, 
75 Life’s struggle having so far reached its term; 
Thence shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a god though in the germ. 


iY 


XIV 
And I shall thereupon 
80 Take rest, ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new; 
Fearless and unperplexed, 
When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to select, what armor to indue. 
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| XV 
Youth ended, I shall try | 
My gain or loss thereby; 
Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold; 
And I shall weigh the same, 
Give life its praise or blame; 
Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 


ji XVI 
For note, when evening shuts 
A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the gray; 
A whisper from the west 
Shoots —“‘Add this to the rest, 
_ Take it and try its worth; here dies another sty 


XVII 
So, still within this life, 
. Though lifted o’er its strife, 
Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 
“This rage was right i’ the main, 
That acquiescence vain; 
The future I may face now I have proved the past.” 


XVIII 
For more is not reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
To act tomorrow what he learns today 
Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play. 


b,6 B,« 
As it was better, youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made; 
So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 


Further. Thou waitedst age; wait death nor be afraid! - 


xX 
Enough now, if the right 
And good and infinite 
Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine own, 
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With knowledge absolute, 
Subject to no dispute 
no From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel alone. 


XXI 
Be there, for once and all, 
Severed great minds from small, 
Announced to each his station in the past! 
Was I the world arraigned, 
125 Were they my soul disdained, 
Right? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at last! 


ee XXII 
Now, who shall arbitrate? 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 
180 Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me; we all surmise, 
They this thing, and I that; whom shall my soul believe? 


XXIII 
Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘‘work’’ must sentence pass, 
135 Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 


XXIV 
But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
140 And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main — 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount; 


XXV 
145 Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
130 - This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


= . . 
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XXVI, 
Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 
That metaphor! and feel 
Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay— 
Thou, to whom fools propound, 
When the wine makes its round, 
“Since life fleets, all is change; the past gone, seize today!” 


XXVII 
Fool! All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be; 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops; Potter and clay endure. 


XXVIII 
He fixed thee ’mid this dance 
_ Of plastic ciroumstance, 
This present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest; 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee, and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 


XXIX 
What though the earlier grooves 
Which ran the laughing loves 
Around thy base, no longer pause and press? 
What though, about thy rim, 
Skull-things in order grim 
Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress? 


XXX 
Look thou not down but up! 
To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamp’s flash, and trumpet’s peal, 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
The Master’s lips aglow! 
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Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with earth’s wheel? 120 


XxXxXtI 
But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who moldest men; 
And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 
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Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! ( 
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Did I—to the wheel of life, 
With shapes and colors rife, | 


Bound dizzily—mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst; 


XXXII 
So take and use Thy work; 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 


What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 


My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 


PROSPICE- 2° ae 


Fear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, ¥» , 
The mist in my face, 5 & TF it 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 0 meth 44, 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the ‘Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 
For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and iaiare 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay ind life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 


; Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 


Then a light, then thy breast, ~ 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


. 5 


° 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


EPILOGUE TO ASOLANDO | 


At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned — 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so 
— Pity me? 


Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
— Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 


eS be ee ee 
eat Hs ain 
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Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 


' Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“Strive and thrive!”’ cry, ““Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!”’ 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’ (1806-1861) 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE poo! pt 
} 2 


f LT} 

1 Ag 
I thought once how T apocrine sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young; 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightyweiy,I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how.a mystic.Shape did move — 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery while I strove, 


pate 


20 


“Guess now who holds thee?— ‘‘Death,” I said. But there, 


_The-silver-answer.rang:— : ‘Not Death, but: Love.” 


es ae 
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Let me count the ways. 


How do I love thee? 
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I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 5 


Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 


z w 


I love thee freely, as men strive for right ; 

Liove thee purely, as they:turn from praise; 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith; “10 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints—— I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life!—and if God choose, 

I shall iiawerect better-after-death yre/? 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882) 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 


The blesséd damozel leaned out 

From the gold bar of Heaven, 
ered. 

-Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hina 5 

And the stars in her hair were 


Seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 


“4 _ For service meetly worn; 10 
Her hai ay along her back 
¥ 


Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseemed she scarce had been a 
day 
One of God’s choristers; 
The wonder was not yet quite 


gone is 


From that still look of hers; 
Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


bo 
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(To one, it is ten years of years. 
... Yet now, and in this place, 2 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hai 
Fell all about my face. . 
Nothing; the autumn fall oF leaves, 
The whole year sets apace.) “e: 


It was the rampart of God’s house 2s 
That she was standing on;" 
By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; - 
So high, that looking downward 
thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 30 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood — 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this 

earth Sy fhe) 
Spins like a fretful midge. \ 4 


Around her, lovers, newly m 
"Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselve 
Their hear}-remembered names, 40 


base hay 
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And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and 
stooped 
Out of the circling charm; 
Until her bosom must have made 1s 
The bar she leaned on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she 
saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 50 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze 
still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; the curled 

moon (abs 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and 


now 
She spoke through the still 
weather. 
Her voice was like the voice the 
tars 


Had when they sang together. 60 
(Ah sweet! Even now, in~that 
bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there, 
Fain to be hearkened? When those 
bells 
Possessed the midday air, 
Strove not her steps to reach my 
side 65 
Down all the echoing stair ?) 


“T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 


i? 
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“Have I not prayed in Heaven?— 
on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed? 7 
Are not two prayers a_ perfect 
strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


“When round his head the aureole 
clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 


I'll take his hand and go with him s5- ~ 


To the deep wells of light; 
As unto a stream we will step 
down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


“We two will stand beside that 
shrine, : 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 80 
Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 
And see our old prayers, granted, 
melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


“We two will lie i’ the shadow of ss 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the 

Dove As2y 2Acrik 

Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes 

touch 

Saith His Name audibly. 90 


‘And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying-so, 
The songs I sing here; which his 
voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 
And find some knowledge at each 
pause, 95 
Or some new thing to know.” 


452 


(Alas! We two, we two, thou 
say’st! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 
_ That once of old. But shall God 
lift 
To endless unity 100 
The soul whose likeness with thy 
soul | 


Was but its love for thee?) 


“We two,” she said, “will seek the 
groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose 
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‘Herself shall peng us, hand in 
hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered 
heads 
Bowed with their aureoles; 
And angels meeting us shall sing 125 
To their citherns and citoles. 


“There will I ask of Christ the 
Lord 
Thus much for him and me: 


Only to live as once on earth 
With Love—only to be, 130 


names 105 , ore awhile, forever now 
Are five sweet symphonies— _/»,.4 ogether, I and he.” 


Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, yr : 
Margaret, and Rosalys. 11 ( 
“Circlewise sit they, -with boutd 

locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 110 
Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, © 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


“He shall foam 


Then will I lay my cheek . 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak; 

And the dear Mother will approve 


My pride, and let me speak. 120 » 


She gazed and listened and then 


said, 
Less sad of speech than mild— 
**All this is when he comes.’’ She 
ceased. 135 


The light thrilled towards her, 
filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 


a / nk eZ 


haply, and bed tdaw her smile.) But soon their 
dumb; 15 1 


path 
Was vague in distant spheres; 140 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


Algernon Charles Swinburne (2837-1900) 
CHORUS FROM eggs a IN CALYDON” 


When t aed Ot xe} spring are on winter’s traces, 
The thother-of -of months-1in meadow or plain 
Fills. the shadows-and_y windy.-places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; ™ hey» 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus,°°"’ 9% O*-0« 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 


\ 


mC 
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Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 


Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 
With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamor of waters, and with might; 
Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 
Over the splendor and speed of thy feet; 


For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 

Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 
O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
_ Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 


_ For the stars and the winds are unto her 


As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 


For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind sing. 


‘For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 


And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 


The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 


From leaf to flower and flower to fruit: f 


And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, ee 2 


And the oat is heard above the lyre,/?” A 
And the hooféd heel of a_satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 
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Follows with pepere: and fills, with delight 
The Maendd’and the Bassarid:~ “<<* 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide, 

The laughing leaves of the trees divide, ~ 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 
The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 


it} ETUDE REALISTE 


gees i 2 I 


ma 


\ ne baby’ s feet, like sea shells pink, 


” Might tempt, should heaven see 
meet, 
An angel’s lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 


Like rose-hued sea-flowers eae 
the heat 
They stretch and spread and ret 
Their ten soft buds that part and 
meet. 


No flower-bells that expand and 
shrink 
‘Gleam half so heavenly sweet 


- As shine on life’s untrodden brink 10 


A baby’s feet 


II 


A baby’s hands, like rosebuds furled, 
Whence yet no leaf expands, 
Ope if you touch, though close 
up-curled, 
A baby’s hands. 15 


Then, even as warriors grip their 
brands 
When battle’s bolt is hurled, 
They close, clenched hard like tight- 
ening bands. 


No rosebuds yet by dawn impearled 
Match, even in loveliest lands, 20 
The sweetest flowers in all the 
world— 
A baby’s hands. 


III 


A baby’s eyes, ere speech begin, 

Ere lips learn words or sighs, 
Bless all things bright enough to win ~ 
A baby’s eyes. 26 


Love, while the sweet thing laughs 
and lies, 
And sleep flows out and in, 
Sees perfect in them Paradise. 


Their glance might cast out pain 
and sin, 
Their speech make Butst the wise, 
By mute glad godhead felt within 
A baby’s eyes. 


30 


George Meredith 455 
George Meredith (1828-1909) dyed , 


JUGGLING JERRY Qui yf 
. ; ye 
Pitch here the tent, while the old horse 'grazes: 
By the old hedge-side we'll halt a stage 


It’s nigh my last above the daisies; ap 
My next leaf’ll be man’s blank page. ’ ee 
Yes, my old girl! and it’s no use crying. ' ig ae 
Juggler, constable, king, must bow. a ala 
One that outjuggles all’s been spying Bn 


Long to have me, and he has me now. \~ 


We’ve traveled times to this old common; 
Often we’ve hung our pots in the gorse. . 
We’ve had a stirring life, old woman! 
You, and I, and the old gray horse. 
Races, and fairs, and royal occasions, 
Found us coming to their call; 
Now theyll miss us at our stations; 
There’s a Juggler outjuggles all! 


Up goes the lark, as if all were jolly! 
Over the duck-pond the willow shakes. 

Easy to think that grieving’s folly, 
When the hand’s firm as driven stakes! 

Ay, when we’re strong, and braced, and manful, 
Life’s a sweet fiddle; but we’re a batch 

Born to become the Great Juggler’s han’ful; 
Balls he shies up, and is safe to catch. 


Here’s where the lads of the village cricket; 
I was a lad not wide from here; 
Couldn’t I whip off the bail from the wicket? 
Like an old world those days appear! 
Donkey, sheep, geese and thatched ale-house—I know them! 
They are old friends of my halts, and seem, 
Somehow, as if kind thanks I owe them; — 
Juggling don’t hinder the heart’s esteem. 


Juggling’s no sin, for we must have victual; 
Nature allows us to bait for the fool. 

Holding one’s own makes us juggle no little; 
But, to increase it, hard juggling’s the rule. 
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You that are sneering at my profession, 
Haven't you juggled a vast amount? 

There’s the prime minister, in one Session, 
Juggles more games than my sins’ll count. © 


I’ve murdered insects with mock thunder; 
Conscience, for that, in men don’t quail. 
I’ve made bread from the bump of wonder; 
That’s my business, and there’s my tale. 
Fashion and rank all praised the professor; 
Ay! and I’ve had my smile from the Queen; 
Bravo, Jerry! she meant—God bless her! 
Ain’t this a sermon on that scene? 


I’ve studied men from my topsy-turvy 
Close, and, I reckon, rather true. 

Some are fine fellows; some, right scurvy; 
Most, a dash between the two. 

But it’s a woman, old girl, that makes me 
Think more kindly of the race; ‘ 

And it’s a woman, old girl, that shakes me 
When the Great Juggler I must face. 


We two were married, due and legal; 
Honest we’ve lived since we’ve been one. 
Lord! I could then jump like an eagle; 
You danced bright as a bit o’ the sun. 
Birds in a May-bush we were! right merry! 
All night we kissed, we juggled all day. 
Joy was the heart of Juggling Jerry! 
Now from his old girl he’s juggled away. 


It’s past parsons to console us; 
No, nor no doctor fetch for me; 
I can die without my bolus; 

Two of a trade, lass, never agree! 
Parson and doctor!—don’t they love rarely 
Fighting the devil in other men’s fields! 
Stand up yourself and match him fairly; 

Then see how the rascal yields! 


I, lass, have lived no gypsy, flaunting 
Finery while his poor helpmate grubs; 
Coin I’ve stored, and you won’t be wanting; 
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You shan’t beg from the troughs and tubs. 
Nobly you’ve stuck to me, though in his kitchen 
Many a Marquis would hail you Cook! % 
Palaces you could have ruled and grown rich in, 

But your old Jerry you never forsook. 


Hand up the chirper! ripe ale winks in it; 
Let’s have comfort and be at peace. 
Once a stout draught made me light as a linnet. 
Cheer up! the Lord must have his lease. 
Maybe—for none see in that black hollow— 
It’s just a place where we're held in pawn, 
And, when the Great Juggler makes as to swallow, 
It’s just the sword trick—lI ain’t quite gone! 


Yonder came smells of the gorse, so nutty,, 
Gold-like and warm; it’s the prime of May. 
Better than mortar, brick, and putty 
Is God’s house on a blowing day. : 
Lean me more up the mound; now I feel it— 
All the old heath-smells! Ain’t it strange? 
There’s the world laughing, as if to conceal it, 
But He’s by us, juggling the change. 


I mind it well, by the seabeach lying, 
Once—it’s long gone—when two gulls we beheld, 
Which, as the moon got up, were flying 
Down a big wave that sparked and swelled. 
Crack, went a gun: one fell; the second 
Wheeled round him twice, and was off for new luck; 
There in the dark her white wing beckoned— 
Drop ‘me a kiss—I’m the bird dead-struck} 
eee a 
may Pr 
THE LARK ASCENDING _,»“A press of hurried notes that run 
WM / So fleet they scarce are more than 


- 
/ He rises and begins to round, 1 ene a 
| He drops the silver chain of sound, | Yet changingly the trills repeat 

\ Of many links without a break, And linger ringing while they fleet, 
( In chirrup, whistle, slur, and shake, Sweet to the quick o’ the ear, and 
7] All intervolved and spreading wide,s dear 

Like water-dimples down a tide To her beyond the handmaid ear, 

\ Where ripple ripple overcurls | Who sits beside our inner springs, 1s 


“And eddy into eddy whirls; Too often dry for this he brings, 
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Which seems the very jet of earth, 
At sight of sun, her music’s mirth, \ 
@ up he wings the spiral stair, 
song of light, and pierces air 20 
With fountain ardor, fountain play, 
To reach the shining tops of day, 
And drink in everything discerned 
An ecstasy to music turned, 
Impelled by what his happy bill 2s 
Disperses; drinking, showering still, 
Unthinking save that he may give 
His voice the outlet, there to live 
Renewed in endless notes of glee, 
So thirsty of his voice is he, 30 
For all to hear and all to know 
That he is joy, awake, aglow, 
The tumult of the heart to hear 
Through pureness filtered crystal- 
clear, 
And know the pleasure sprinkled 


bright 35 


By simple singing of delight, 
Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained, 


Rapt, ringing, on the jet sustained) 


Without a break, without a fall, 
Sweet-silvery, sheer lyrical, 40 
Perennial, quavering up the chord 
Like myriad, dews of sunny sward 
That trembling into fullness shine, 
And sparkle dropping argentine; 
Such wooing as the ear receives 45 
From zephyr caught in choric leaves 
Of aspens when their chattering 
net 3 
Is flushed to white with shivers wet; 
And such the water-spirit’s chime 
- On mountain heights in morning’s 
. prime, 50 
Too freshly sweet to seem excess, 
Too animate to need a stress; 
But wider over many heads 
The starry voice ascending spreads, 
Awakening, as it waxes thin, 55 


_When sweetness on 
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The best in us to him akin; 

And every face to watch him raised, 

Puts on the light of children praised, 

So rich our human pleasure ripes 

sincereness 
pipes, 60 

Though naught be promised from 
the seas, 

But only a soft-ruffling breeze 

Sweep glittering on a still content,  , 

Serenity in ravishment. —~—~ Fi 


For singing till his heaven fills, 65) 

*T is love of Earth that he instills, 

And ever winging up and up, 

Our valley is his golden cup, 

And he the wine which overflows 

To lift us with him as he goes; 7 

The woods and brooks, the sheep 
and kine, 

He is, the hills, the human line, 


\ 


\ The meadows green, the fallows | 


brown, 
The dreams of labor in the town; 
He sings the sap, the quickened | 
veins; Bo 
The wedding song of sun and rains 
He is, the dance of children, thanks ~ 
Of sowers, shout of primrose- 
banks, | 
And eye of violets while they - 
breathe; 
All these the circling song will 
wreathe, 80 
And you shall hear the herb and © 
tree, 
The better heart of men shall see, 
Shall feel celestially, as long 
As you crave nothing save the song. | 


Was never voice of ours could say ss } 
Our inmost in the sweetest way, 
Like yonder voice aloft, and link 


i All hearers in the song they “ising 


(Our wisdom speaks from fail 
a blood, 
4 


: We want the key of his wild note 
Of truthful in a tuneful throat, _* 
The song seraphically free 

jot taint of personality, 

So pure that it salutes the suns 
The voice of one for millions, 

a In whom the millions rejoice 

_ For giving their one spirit voice. 


, 
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Y et men have we, whom we revere, | 
i" names, and men still housing | 
—m] 


ere, 
Whose lives, by many a battle-dint \ 
Defaced, and grinding wheels on flint, 
Yield substance, though they sing | 
not, sweet 
For song our highest heaven to greet; 
Whom heavenly singing gives us 105 
new, 


Enspheres them brilliant in our blue,, 


From firmest base to farthest leap, 
Because their love of Earth is deep, 
And they are warriors in accord 
With life to serve, and pass reward, 
So touching purest and so heard 
In the brain’s reflex of yon bird; 

_ Wherefore their soul in me, or mine, 
Through self-forgetfulness divine, 
In them, that song aloft maintains, 115 
To fill the sky and thrill the plains 
With showerings drawn from human 

stores, 
As he to silence nearer soars, 
Extends the world at wings and 


dome, 
More spacious making more our 
home, 120 


Till lost on his aérial rings 
- In light, and then the fancy sings. 


\ 


Our passion is too full in flood, 20\ 


| His hair was weedy, his beard was 
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Sip Witiam Seneerey Gilbert iss Cu 
(1836-1911) 
oe YARN OF THE 7 
“NANCY BEEL”’ 


*T was on the shores that around , 
our coast 0 A pdr het" ~ 
From Deal to HCpete span, © 


* ) That I found alone on a piece of 
y stone 


An elderly naval man. e : 


oy 


iY 
long, 
And weedy and long was he, oy : f 
And T heard this wight on the shore\, a 7, 
recite, Vy? 
In a singular minor key: MG 


“Oh, I am a cook and the captain \ 
bold, . 
And the mate of ihe Nancy brig, 10 
And a bo’sun tight and a midship- 
mite, 
And the crew of the captain’ s 
pe eid 
And he shook his fists and he tore 
his hair, 
Till I really felt afraid, 
For I couldn’t help thinking the 
man had been drinking, 15 
And so I simply said: 


a Oh, elderly man, it’s little I know 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 
And I’ll eat my hand if I under- 

stand 
However you can be 20 


‘* At once a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midship- 
mite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 
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Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, 
which 25 
Is a trick all seamen larn, 
‘Anda having got rid of a thumping 
quid, 
He spun this painful yarn: 


“T'was in the good ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed to the Indian Sea,3o 
And there on a reef we come to grief, 
Which has often occurred to me. 


“And pretty nigh all the crew was 
drowned | 
(There was seventy-seven o’ soul), 
And only ten of the Nancy’s men 35 
Said ‘Here!’ to the muster-roll. 


“There was me and the cook and 
the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 


‘And the bo’sun tight, and a mid- 


shipmite, 
_ And the crew of the captain’s 
gig.” 40 
“For a month we’d neither wittles 
nor drink, 
Till a-hungry we did feel, 
So we drawed a lot, and accordin’ 
- shot 
The captain for our meal. 


“The next lot fell to the Nancy’s 
mate, 
And a delicate dish he made; 
Then our appetite with the mid- 
shipmite 
We seven survivors stayed. 


“And then we murdered the bo’sun 
‘tight, 
And he much resembled pig; 50 
Then we wittled free, did the cook 
_ and me, 
On the crew of the captain’s gig. 


“Then only the cook and me was 
left, 
And the delicate question, ‘Which 
Of us two goes to the kettle?’ arose, 5s 
And we argued it out as sich. 


“For I loved that cook as a brother, 
I did, 
And the cook he worshiped me; 
But we’d both be blowed if we'd 
either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see.so 


““*T’ll be eat if you dines off me,’ 
says Tom. 
‘Yes, that,’ says I, ‘you’ll be— 
I’m boiled if I die, my friend,’ 
quoth I. 
And ‘Exactly so,’ quoth he. 


“Says he, ‘Dear James, to murder 
me 65 
Were a foolish thing to do, 
For don’t you see that you can’t 
cook me, 
While I can—and will—cook 
you!’ 


*“So he boils the water, and takes 
the salt 
And the pepper in portions true 70 
(Which he never forgot), and some | 
chopped shalot, 
And some sage and parsley too. 


““Come here,’ says he, with a 
proper pride, 
Which his smiling features tell, 
“"T will soothing be if I let you see 7s 
How extremely nice you'll smell.’ 


‘And he stirred it round and round 
and round, 
And he sniffed: at the fons 
froth; | 


Sir William Schwenck Gilbert 


When I ups with his heels, and 
smothers his squeals 
In the scum of the boiling broth.so 


“And Teat that cookina week or less, 
And—as I eating be ' 
The last of his chops, why, I almost 
drops, 
For a wessel in sight I see. 


“And I never larf, and I never 
smile, 85 
And I never lark nor play, 
But sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have—which is to say: 


' “Oh, lama cook and a captain bold, ° 


And the mate of the Nancy brig, 90 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midship- 
mite, 

And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 
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TO PHOEBE 


“Gentle, modest little flower, 
Sweet epitome of May, 
Love me but for half an hour, 
Love me, love me, little fay.” 
Sentences so fiercely flaming 5 
In your tiny shell-like ear, 
I should always be exclaiming 
If I loved you, Phoebe dear. 


“Smiles that thrill from any dis- 
tance 
Shed upon me while I sing! 10 
Please ecstaticize existence, 
Love me, oh, thou fairy thing!”’ 
Words like these, outpouring sadly, 
You’d perpetually hear, 
If I loved you fondly, madly— 15 
But I do not, Phoebe dear. 
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LATE NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH 
CENTURY WRITERS 


SHORT STORIES AND ESSAYS 
Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) 


LEARNING TO WRITE 


All through my boyhood and youth, I was known and pointed out 
for the pattern of an idler; and yet I was always busy on my own private 
end, which was to learn to write. I kept always two books in my pocket, 
one to read, one to write in. As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what 
I saw with appropriate words; when I sat by the roadside, I would either 
read, or a pencil and a penny version-book would be in my hand, to note 
down the features of the scene or commemorate some halting stanzas. 
Thus I lived with words. And what I thus wrote was for no ulterior use, 
it was written consciously for practice. It was not so much that I wished 
to be an author (though I wished that too) as that I had vowed that I 
would learn to write. That was a proficiency that tempted me; and I 
practiced to acquire it, as men learn to whittle, in a wager with myself. 
Description, was the principal_field of my exercise; for to any one with 
sehses there is always something worth describing, and town and country 
are but one continuous subject. But I worked in other ways also; often 
accompanied my walks with dramatic dialogues, in which I played ‘many 
parts; and often exercised myself in writing down conversations from 
memory. fs 

This was all excellent, no doubt; so were the diaries I sométimes 
tried to keep, but always and very speedily discarded, finding them a. 
school of posturing and melancholy self-deception. And yet this was not 


the most efficient part of my training. Good though it was, it only taught 
me (so far as I have learned them at all) the lower an tellectual_ 


‘elements of the art, the choice of the essential note and the right word; 
things that to a happier « constitution had perhaps come by nature. And 
regarded as training, it had one grave defect; for it set me no standard of 
achievement. So that there was perhaps more profit, as there was cer- 
tainly more effort, in my secret labors at home._Whenever I read a book 
or a passage that particularly pleased me, in which ‘a thing wa was Said or an 
effect rendered with propriety, in which there was either some conspicuous 
force or some happy distinction in the style, I must sit down at once and 
set-myself to ape that quality, I was unsuccessful, and I knew it; and 
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_ tried again, and was again unsuccessful and always unsuccessful; but at 
least in these vain bouts, I got some practice in rhythm, in harmony, 
in construction se eeraapesenation of parts. I have thus played the 

Osteen at beats azlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, 
to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and to Ober- 
mann. I remember one of these monkey tricks, which was called The 


Vanity of Morals; it was to have had a second part, The Vanity of - 


Knowledge; and as I had neither morality nor scholarship, the names. 


were apt; but the second part was never attempted, and the first part 
was written (which is my reason for recalling it, ghostlike, from? 


40 


no-tess than three times: first in th sa second in the — 


aS a who had cast on me a passing spell, an third, in-a— 
aborious pasticcio of Sir Thomas Browne. , So with my other works: 4s 


Caiman epic, was (save the mark!)"an_ imitation of Sordello; Robin 
Hood, a tale in verse, took an eclectic middle course among the fields 
of Keats, Chaucer and Morris; in Monmouth,a tragedy, I reclined on the 
bosom of Mr. Swinburne; in my innumerable gouty-footed lyrics, I fol- 
lowed many masters; in the first draft of The King’s Pardon, a tragedy, 
I was on the trail of no lesser man than John Webster; in the second 
draft of the same piece, with staggering versatility, I had shifted my 
allegiance to Congreve, and of course conceived my fable in a less seri- 
ous vein—for it was not Congreve’s verse, it was his exquisite prose, that 


I admired-and sought to copy. Even at the age of thirteen I had tried 
to do justi i i of the famous city of Peebles in the style 


of the Book_of Snobs. So I might go on forever, through all my abortive 
novels, and down to my later plays, of which I think more tenderly, for 
they were-not only conceived at first-under the bracing-influence of old 
Dumas, but have met _with—resurrections:_one, strangely bettered by 
another hand, came on the-stage itselfand was played-by bodily actors; 
the other, originally -known_as_ Semiramus:\a Tragedy, I have observed 
on bookstalls under the alias of Prince Otto. But enough has been said 
to show by what arts of impersonation, and in what purely ventriloquial 
efforts I first saw my words on paper. 

That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write; whether I have 
profited or not, that is the way. It was so Keats learned, and there was 
never a finer temperament for literature than Keats’s; it was so, if we 
could trace it out, that all men have learned; and that is why a revival of 
letters is always accompanied or heralded by a cast back to earlier and 
fresher models. Perhaps I hear some one cry out: “But this is not the 
way to be original!” It is not; nor is there any way but to be born So. 
Nor yet, if you are born original, is there anything in this-training that 
shall clip the wings of* your originality. There can be none more origi- 
nal than Montaigne, neither could any be more unlike Cicero; yet no 
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craftsman can fail to see how much the one must have tried in his time to 
imitate the other. Burns is the very type of a prime force in letters:~he 


W. all se the ‘most imitative. Shakespeare himself, ‘the imperial, 


ecu 


great writers, these lawless pecok ra issue. Nor is there anything 
here that should astonish the considerate. Before he can tell what 
cadences he truly prefers, the student should have tried all that are 
possible; before he can choose and preserve a fitting key of words, he 
ss should long have practiced the literary scales; and it is only after years 
of such gymnastic that he can sit down at last, legions of words swarming 
to his call, dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding for his 
choice, and he himself knowing what he wants to do and (within the narrow 
limit of a man’s ability) able to do it. 
90 And it is the great point of these imitations that there still shines 
' beyond the student’s reach his inimitable model. Let him try as he 
please, he is still sure of failure; and it is a very old and-a-very true saying 
‘that failure is the only highroad to success. I must have had some disposi- 
tion to learn; for I clear-sightedly condemned my own performances. 
9 I liked doing them indeed; but when they were done, I could see they 
were rubbish. In consequence, I very rarely showed them even to my 
friends; and such friends as I chose to be my confidants I must have 
chosen well, for they had the friendliness to be quite plain with me. 
“Padding,” said one. Another wrote: ‘I cannot understand why-you do 
100 lyrics so badly.” No more could I! Thrice I put myself in the way of 
a more authoritative rebuff, by sending a paper to a magazine. These 
were returned; and I was not surprised nor even pained. If they had not 
been looked ‘en as (like all amateurs) I suspected was the case, there 
was no good in repeating the experiment; if they had been looked at— 
105 well, then I had not yet learned to write, and I must keep on learning 
and living. 


THE SIRE DE MALETROIT’S DOOR 


Denis de Beaulieu was not yet two-and-twenty, but he counted 
himself a grown man, and a very accomplished cavalier into the bargain. 
Lads were early formed in that rough, warfaring epoch; and when one 
has been in a pitched battle and a dozen raids, has killed one’s man in 

s an honorable fashion, and knows a thing or two of strategy and man- 
kind, a certain swagger in the gait is surely to be pardoned. He had 
put up his horse with due care, and supped with due deliberation; and 
then, in a very agreeable frame of mind, went out to pay a visit in the 
gray of the evening. It was not a very wise proceeding on the young 


x» 
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man’s part. He would have done better to remain beside the fire or go 
decently to bed. For the-town was full of the troops.of Burgundy and 
England under a mixed command; and though Denis was there on safe- 
conduct, his safe-conduct was like to serve him little on a chance 
encounter. ; 

It was September, 1429; the weather had fallen sharp; a flighty piping 
wind, laden with showers, beat about the township; and the dead leaves 

‘Tan riot along the streets. Here and there a window was already lighted 
up; and the noise of men-at-arms making merry over supper within, 


came forth in fits and was swallowed up and carried away by the wind. ' 


The night fell swiftly; the flag of England, fluttering on the spire-top, 
grew ever fainter and fainter against the flying clouds—a black speck like 
a swallow in the tumultuous, leaden chaos of the sky. As the night 


fell the wind rose, and began to hoot under archways and roar amid the 


treetops in the valley below the town. ‘ 

_ Denis de Beaulieu walked fast and was soon knocking at his friend’s 
door; but though he promised himself to stay only a little while and 
make an early return, his welcome was so pleasant, and he found so much 
to delay him, that it was already long past midnight before he said good- 
by upon the threshold. The wind had fallen again in the meanwhile; 
the night was as black as the grave; not a star, nor a glimmer of moon- 
shine, slipped through the canopy of cloud. Denis was ill-acquainted 
with the intricate lanes of Chateau Landon; even by daylight he had 
found some trouble in picking his way; and in this absolute darkness 
he soon lost it altogether. He was certain of one thing only—to keep 
mounting the hill; for his friend’s house lay at the lower end, or tail, of 
Chateau Landon, while the inn was up at the head, under the great 
church spire. With this clue to go upon he stumbled and groped for- 
ward, now breathing more freely in open places where there was a good 
slice of sky! overhead, now feeling along the wall in stifling closes. It 
is an eerie and mysterious position to be thus submerged in opaque black- 
ness in an almost unknown town. The silence is terrifying in its possi- 
bilities. The touch of cold window-bars to the exploring hand startles 
the man like the touch of a toad; the inequalities of the pavement shake 
his heart into his mouth; a piece of denser darkness threatens an ambus- 
cade or a chasm in the pathway; and where the air is brighter, the houses 
put on strange and bewildering appearances, as if to lead him farther 
from his way. For Denis, who had to regain his inn without attracting 
notice, there was real danger as well as mere discomfort in the walk; 
and he went warily and boldly at once, and at every corner paused to 
make,an observation. | ' 

3 e had been for some time threading a lane so narrow that he could 
touch a wall with either hand when it began to open out and go sharply 
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downward. Plainly this lay no longer in the direction of his inn; but the 
hope of a little more light tempted. him » forwar rd 40 3 reconnoiter. The 
lane ended in a terrace with a bartizan* wall, which gave an outlook 
between high houses, as out of an embrasure, into the valley lying dark 
and formless several hundred feet below. Denis looked down, and 
could discern a few treetops waving and a single speck of brightness 
where the river ran across a weir. The weather was clearing up, and the 
sky had lightened, so as to show the outline of the heavier clouds and 
the dark margin of the hills. By the uncertain glimmer, the house on his 


left hand should be a place of some pretensions; it was surmounted by 


several pinnacles and turret-tops; the round stern of a chapel, with a 
fringe of flying buttresses, projected boldly from the main block; and the 
door was sheltered under a deep porch carved with figures and overhung 
by two long gargoyles. The windows of the chapel gleamed through 
their intricate tracery with a light as of many tapers, and threw out 
the buttresses and the peaked roof in a more intense blackness against 
the sky. It was plainly the hotel of some great family of the neighbor- 
hood; and as it reminded Denis of a town house of his own at Bourges, 
he stood for some time gazing up at it.and mentally gauging the skill 
of thé architects and the consideration of the two families. 

There seemed to be no issue to the terrace but the lane by which he 
had reached it; he could only retrace his steps, but he had gained some 
notion of his whereabouts, and hoped by this means to hit the main 
thoroughfare and speedily regain the inn. He was reckoning without 
that chapter of accidents which was to make this night memorable above 
all others in his career; for he had not gone back above a hundred yards 
before he saw a light coming to meet him, and heard loud voices speak- 
ing together in the echoing narrows of the lane. It was a party of men-at- 
arms going the night round with torches. Denis assured himself that 
they had all been making free with the wine-bowl, and were in no 
mood to be particular about safe-conducts or the niceties of chival-_ 
rous war. It was as like as not that they would kill him like a dog 
and leave him where he fell. The situation was inspiriting but nerv- 
ous. Their own torches would conceal him from sight, he reflected; 
and he hoped that they would drown the noise of his footsteps with their 
own empty voices. If he were but fleet and silent, he might evade 
their notice altogether. 

Unfortunately,-as he turned to beat a retreat, his foot rolled upon 
a pebble; he fell against the wall with an ejaculation, and his sword 
rang loudly on the stones. Two or three voices demanded who went 
there—some in French, some in English; but Denis made no reply, and 
ran the faster down the lane. Once upon the terrace, he paused to look back. 
They still kept calling after him, and just then began to double the pace 
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in pursuit, with a considerable clank of armor, and great tossing of the 
torchlight to and fro in the narrow jaws of the passage. 
Denis cast a look around and darted into the porch. There he might 


escape observation, or—if that were too much to expect — was in a capital 


posture whether for parley or defense. So thinking, he drew his sword 
and tried to set his back against the door. To his surprise, it yielded 
behind his weight; and though he turned in a moment, continued to 
swing back on oiled and noiseless hinges, until it stood wide open on 
a black interior. When things fall out opportunely for the person con- 
cerned, he is not apt to be critical about the how or why, his own 
immediate personal convenience seeming a sufficient reason for the strang- 
est oddities and revolutions in our sublunary things; and so Denis, without 


amoment’s hesitation, stepped within and partly closed the door behind 
_ him to conceal his place of refuge. Nothing was further from his thoughts 


than to close it altogether; but for some inexplicable reason— perhaps 
by a spring or a weight— the ponderous mass of oak whipped itself out of 
his fingers and clanked to, with a formidable rumble and a noise like 


the falling of an automatic bar. 


The round, at that very moment, debouched upon the terrace and 
proceeded to summon him with shouts and curses. He heard them 
ferreting in the dark corners; the stock of a lance even rattled along the 
outer surface of the door behind which he stood; but these gentlemen 
were in too high a humor to be long delayed, and soon made off down a 
corkscrew pathway which had escaped Denis’s observation, and passed out 
of sight and hearing along the battlements of the town. 

Denis breathed again. He gave them a few minutes’ grace for fear 
of accidents, and then groped about for some means of opening the door 
and slipping forth again. The inner surface was quite smooth, not a handle, 
not a molding, not a projection of any sort. He got his finger nails round 
the edges and pulled, but the mass was immovable. He shook it, it was 
as firm as a rock. Denis de Beaulieu frowned and gave vent to a little 
noiseless whistle. What ailed the door? he wondered. Why wasit open? 
How came it to shut so easily and so effectually after him? There was 
something obscure and underhand about all this, that was little to the 
young man’s fancy. It looked like a snare; and yet who could suppose a 
snare in such a quiet by-street and in a house of so prosperous and even 
noble an exterior? And yet—snare or no snare, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally —here he was, prettily trapped; and for the’ life of him he could 


‘see no way out of it again. The darkness began to weigh upon him. He 
gave ear; all was silent without, but within and close by he seemed to 


catch.a faint sighing, a faint sobbing rustle, a little stealthy creak —as 
though many persons were at his side, holding themselves quite still, 


and governing even their respiration with the extreme of slyness. The 
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idea went to his vitals with a shock, and he faced about suddenly as if to 

140 defend his life. Then, for the first time, he became aware of a light about 
the level of his eyes and at some distance in the interior of the house—a 
vertical thread of light, widening towards the bottom, such as might 
escape between two wings of arras over a doorway. To see anything 
was a relief to Denis; it was like a piece of solid ground to a man laboring 

145 in a morass; his mind seized upon it with avidity; and he stood staring at 
it and trying to piece together some logical conception of his surroundings. 
Plainly there was a flight of steps ascending from his own level to that of 
this illuminated doorway; and indeed he thought he could make out 
another thread of light, as fine as a needle and as faint as phosphorescence, 

150 which might very well be reflected along the polished wood of a handrail. 
Since he had begun to suspect that he was not alone, his heart had con- 
tinued to beat with smothering violence, and an intolerable desire for 
action of any sort had possessed itself of his spirit. He was in deadly 
‘peril, he believed. What could be more natural than to mount the staircase, 

155 lift the curtain, and confront his difficulty at once? At least he would be 
dealing with something tangible; at least he would be no longer in the 
dark. He stepped slowly forward with outstretched hands, until his foot 
struck the bottom step; then he rapidly scaled the stairs, stood for a moment 
to compose his expression, lifted the arras and went in. 

10 He found himself in a large apartment of polished stone. There 
were three doors; one on each of three sides; all similarly curtained with 
tapestry. The fourth side was occupied by two large windows and a 
great stone chimney piece, carved with the arms of Malétroits. Denis 
recognized the bearings, and was gratified to find himself in such good 

15 hands. The room was strongly illuminated; but it contained little furni- 
ture except a heavy table and a chair or two, the hearth was innocent of 
fire, and the pavement was but sparsely strewn with rushes clearly many 
days old. 

On a high chair beside the arene and direetl r facing De as he. 

i70 entered, sat a little old gentleman in a Ait it ‘tippet th e sat withhis legs 
crossed and his hands folded, and a cup of spiced wine stood by his elbow 
on a bracket on the wall. His countenance had a strongly masculine 
cast; not properly human, but such as we see in the bull, the goat, or the 
domestic boar; something equivocal and wheedling, something greedy, 
17s brutal, and dangerous. The upper lip was inordinately full, as though 
swollen by a blow or a toothache; and the smile, the peaked eyebrows, 
and the small, strong eyes were quaintly and almost comically evil in 

expression. Beautiful white hair hung straight all round his head, like a. 
saint’s, and fell in a single curl upon the tippet. His beard and mus- 
iso tache were the pink of venerable sweetness. Age, probably in consequence 
of inordinate precautions, had left no mark upon his hands; ane the 
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Malétroit hand was famous. It would be difficult to imagine anything 
at once so fleshy. d so'deli ate in design; the taper, sensual fingers were 
GB terse etonen: the fork of the thumb made a dim- 

pled protuberance when closed; the nails were perfectly shaped, and 185 ~ 
of a dead, surprising whiteness. It rendered his aspect tenfold more 
redoubtable, that a man with hands like these should keep them devoutly 
folded like a virgin martyr—that a man with so intent and startling an 
expression of face should sit patiently on his seat and contemplate people 
with an unwinking stare, like a god, or a god’s statue. His quiescence 190 
seemed ironical and treacherous, it fitted so poorly with his looks. 

Such was Alain, Sire de Malétroit. 

Denis and he looked silently at each other for a second or two. 

“Pray step in,” said the Sire de Malétroit. ‘I have been expecting 
you-all the evening.” 195 
He had not risen, but he accompanied his words with a smile and a 

slight but courteous inclination of the head. Partly from the smile, 
partly from the strange musical murmur with which the Sire prefaced his 
observation, Denis felt a strong shudder of disgust go through his mar- 
row. And what with disgust and honest confusion of mind, he could 20 


scarcely get words together in reply. 


“T fear,” he said; ‘‘that this is a double accident. I am not the person 
you suppose me. It seems you were looking for a visit; but for my part, 
nothing was further from my thoughts—nothing could be more contrary 
to my wishes—than this intrusion.” 205 

“Well, well,’ replied the old gentleman indulgently, ‘‘here you 
are, which is the main point. Seat yourself, my friend, and put yourself 
entirely at your ease. We shall arrange our little affairs presently.” 

Denis perceived that the matter was still complicated with some 
misconception, and he hastened to continue his explanations. 210 

“Your door...” he began. 

“About my door?” asked the other, raising his peaked eyebrows. 
“A little piece of ingenuity.” And he shrugged his shoulders. “A 
hospitable fancy! By your own account, you were not desirous of mak- 


ing my acquaintance. We old people look for such reluctance now a1s 


and then; when it touches our honor, we cast about until we find 
some way of overcoming it. You arrive uninvited, but believe me, very 
welcome.” 

“You persist in error, sir,” said Denis. “There can be no ques- 
tion between you and me. I am a stranger in this countryside. My 220 
name is Denis, damoiseau de Beaulieu. If you see me in your house, it is 


onl ” 
“My young friend,” interrupted the other, ‘‘you will permit me to 


_ have my own ideas on that subject. They probably differ from yours at the 
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28 present moment,” he added with a leer, “but time will show which of us 
is in the right.” 

Denis was convinced he had to do with a lunatic. He seated himself 
with a shrug, content to wait the upshot; and a pause ensued, during” 
which he thought he could distinguish a hurried gabbling as of prayer from 

230 behind the arras immediately opposite him. Sometimes there seemed 
to be but one person engaged, sometimes two; and the vehemence of the 
voice, low as it was, seemed to indicate either great. haste or an agony of 
spirit. It occurred to him that this piece of tapestry covered the 
entrance to the chapel he had noticed from without. 

236 The old gentleman meanwhile surveyed Denis from head to foot with 
a smile, and from time to time emitted little noises like a bird or a mouse, 
which seemed to indicate a high degree of satisfaction. This state of 
matters became rapidly insuppartable; and Denis, to put an end to it, 
remarked politely that the wind had gone down.* 

20 The old gentleman fell into a fit of silent laughter, so prolonged and 
violent that he became quite red in the face. Denis got upon his feet at 
once, and put on his hat with a flourish. 

Sir,” he said, ‘if you are in your wits, you have affronted me grossly. 
If you are out of them, I flatter myself I can find better employment for 

245 my brains than to talk with lunatics. My conscience is clear; you have 
made a fool of me from the first moment; you have refused to hear my 
explanations; and now there is no power under God will make me stay here 
any longer; and if I cannot make my way out in a more decent fashion, I 
will hack, your door in pieces with my sword.” 

200 «© The Sire de Malétroit raised his right hand and wagged it at Denis with 
the fore and little fingers extended. 

““My dear nephew,” he said, “‘sit down.” 

“Nephew!”’ retorted Denis, “you lie in your throat’’; and he snapped 
his fingers in his face. 

255 “Sit down, you rogue!” cried the old gentleman, in a sudden, harsh - 
voice, like the barking of a dog. ‘‘Do you fancy,” he went on, ‘‘that when 
I had made my little contrivance for the door I had stopped short with 
that? If you prefer to be bound hand and foot till your bones ache, rise 
and try to go away. If you choose to remain a free young buck, agreeably 

20 conversing with an old gentleman—why, sit where you are in peace, 
and God be with you.” 

“Do you mean I am a prisoner?’’ demanded Denis. 

“T state the facts,’ replied the other. ‘I would rather leave the 
conclusion to yourself.” . 

25 Denis sat down again. Externally he managed to keep pretty calm, 
but within, he was now boiling with anger, now chilled with appre- 
hension. He no longer felt convinced that he was dealing with a. 
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madman. And if the old gentleman was sane, what, in God’s name, 
had he to look for? What absurd or tragical adventure had befallen 
him? What countenance was he to assume? 

While he was thus unpleasantly reflecting, the arras that overhung 
the chapel door was raised, and a tall priest in his robes came forth and, 
giving a long, keen stare at Denis, said something in an undertone to 
Sire de Malétroit. 

_ “She is in a better frame of spirit?’’ asked the latter. 

“She is more resigned, messire,” replied the priest. 

' “Now the Lord help her, she is hard to please!”’ sneered the old gentle- 
man. “A likely stripling—not ill-born—and of her own choosing, too? 
Why, what more would the jade have?” 

“The situation is not usual for a young damsel,’ said the other, 
“and somewhat trying to her blushes.’ 
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“Shé should have thought of that before she began the dance! It 7 


was none of my choosing, God knows that; but since she is in it, by Our 
Lady, she shall carry it to the end.” And then addressing Denis, “ Mon- 
sieur de Beaulieu,” he asked, ‘‘may I present you to my niece? She 
has been waiting your arrival, I may say, with even greater impatience 
than myself.” 

Denis had resigned himself with a good grace—all he desired was to 
know the worst of it as speedily as possible; so he rose at once, and bowed 
in acquiescence. The Sire de Malétroit followed his example and limped, 
with the assistance of the chaplain’s arm, towards the chapel door. The 
priest pulled aside the arras, and all three entered. ge he had 
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considerable architectural pretensions. A light groining Sprang sic om ff “4, 


six stout columns, and hung down in two rich pendants from the center 
of the vault. The place terminated behind the altar in a round end, 
embossed and honeycomhed with a superfluity of ornament in relief, 
and pierced by many little windows shaped like stars, trefoils, or wheels. 
These windows were imperfectly glazed, so that the night air circulated 
freely in the chapel. The tapers, of which there must have been half a 
hundred burning on the altar, were unmercifully blown about; and the light 
went through many different phases of brilliancy and semi-eclipse. On 
the steps in front of the altar knelt a young girl richly attired as a bride. 
-A chill settled over Denis as he observed her costume; he fought with 
desperate energy against the conclusion that was being thrust upon his 
mind; it could not—it should not—be as he feared. 
i Blanche,” said the Sire, in his most flute-like tones, ‘‘I have brought 
a friend to see you, my little girl; turn round and give him your pretty 
hand. It is good to be devout; but it is necessary to be polite, my niece. 
The girl rose to her feet and turned toward the newcomers. She 
moved all of a piece; and shame and exhaustion were expressed in every 
we j 
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line of her fresh young body; and she held her head down and kept her 
eyes upon the pavement, as she came slowly forward. In the course of 
her advance, her eyes fell upon Denis de Beaulieu’s feet—feet of which he 
was justly vain, be it remarked, and wore in the most elegant accouter- 
31s ment even while traveling. She paused—started, as if his yellow boots 
had conveyed some shocking meaning—and glanced suddenly up into 
the wearer’s countenance. Their eyes met; shame gave place to horror 
and terror in her looks; the blood left her lips; with a piercing scream 
she covered her face with her hands and sank upon the chapel floor. 
320 “That is not the man!” she cried. ‘My uncle, that is not the man!” 
The Sire de Malétroit chirped agreeably. ‘‘Of course not,” he said, 
“T expected as much. It was so unfortunate you could not remember 
his name.” 
“Indeed,” she cried, ‘‘indeed, I have never seen this person till this 
32s moment—TI have never so much as set eyes upon him—I never wish 
_tosee himagain. Sir,’ she said, turning to Denis, “if you are a gentleman, 
you will bear me out. Have I ever seen you—have you ever seen me— 
before this accursed hour?”’ 
“To speak for myself, I have never had that pleasure,’ answered 


330 the young man. ‘‘This is the first time, messire, that I have met with — 


your engaging niece.” 
The old gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 
“‘T am distressed to hear it,’’ he said. ‘“‘But it is never too late to 
begin. I had little more acquaintance with my own late lady ere I married 
338 her; which proves,” he added, with a grimace, “‘that these impromptu mar- 
riages may often produce an excellent understanding in the long run. 
As the bridegroom is to have a voice in the matter, I will give him two 
hours to make up for lost time before we proceed with the ceremony.” 
And he turned toward the door, followed by the clergyman. 
340 The girl was on her feet in a moment. ‘‘My uncle, you cannot be 


in earnest,” she said. ‘I declare before God I will stab myself rather 


than be forced on that young man. The heart rises at it; God forbids 
such marriages; you dishonor your white hair.. Oh, my uncle, pity me! 
There is not a woman in all the world but would prefer death to such a 
susnuptial. Is it possible,” she added, faltering—‘‘is it possible that you 


do not believe me—that you still think this’ —and she pointed at Denis 


with a tremor. of anger and contempt—‘“‘that you still think this to be 
the man?” 

“Frankly,” said the old gentleman, pausing on the threshold, “I 

350 do. But let me explain to you once for all, Blanche de Malétroit, my way 

of thinking about this affair. When you took it into your head to dishonor 


my family and the name that I have borne, in peace and war, for more 
than threescore years, you forfeited not only the right to question my 
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designs, but that of looking me in the face. If your father had been alive, - 
he would have spat on you and turned you out of doors. His was the ass 
hand of iron. You may bless your God you have only to deal with’the 
hand of velvet, mademoiselle. It was my duty to get you married without 
delay. Out of pure-good will, I have tried to find your own gallant for you. 
And I believe I have succeeded. But before God and all the holy angels, 
Blanche de Malétroit, if I have not, I care not one jack-straw. So let me 300: 
recommend you to be polite to our young friend; for upon my word, your ~ 
next groom may be less appetizing.” 

And with that he went out, with the chaplain at his heels; and the arras 
fell behind the pair. ’ 

The girl turned upon Denis with flashing eyes. 305 

“And what, sir,” she demanded, “‘may be the meaning of all this?” 

“God knows,” returned Denis, gloomily. ‘I am a prisoner in this 
house, which seems full of mad people. More I know not; and nothing 
do I understand.” 

“And pray how came you here?’’ she asked. “370 

He told her as briefly as he could. ‘For the rest,” he added, “per- 
haps you will follow my example, and tell me the answer to all these 
riddles, and what, in God’s name, is like to be the end of it.” 

She stood silent for a little, and he could see her lips tremble and 
her tearless eyes burn with a feverish luster. Then she pressed her fore- 375 
head in both hands. : 

“Alas, how my head aches!” she said wearily—‘‘to say nothing of 
my poor heart! But it is due to you to know my story, unmaidenly as 
it must seem. I am called Blanche de Malétroit; I have been without 
father or mother for—oh! for as long as I can recollect, and indeed I 3s0 
have been most unhappy all my life. Three months ago a young cap- 
tain began to stand near me every day in church. I could see that I 
pleased him; I am much to blame, but I was so glad that any one should 
love me; and when he passed me a letter, I took it home with me and 
read it with great pleasure. Since that time he has written many. He 3s 
was so anxious to speak with me, poor fellow! and kept asking me to 
leave the door open some evening that we might have two words upon the 
stair. For he knew how much my uncle trusted me.” She gave something 
like a sob at that, and it was a moment before she could go on. ‘‘My 
uncle is a hard man, but he is very shrewd,” she said at last. ‘‘He has a0 
performed many feats in war, and was a great person at court, and much 
trusted by Queen Isabeau in old days. How he came to suspect me I 
cannot tell; but it is hard to keep anything from his knowledge; and 
this morning, as we came from mass, he took my hand into his, forced 
it open, and read my little billet, walking by my side all the while. When 305 

he finished, he gave it back to me with great politeness. It contained 
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another request to have the door left open; and this has been the ruin 
of us-all. My uncle kept me strictly in my room until evening, and then 
ordered me to dress myself as you see me—a hard mockery for a young 

soo girl, do you not think so? I suppose, when he could not prevail with me to 
tell him the young captain’s name, he must have laid a trap for him, into 
which, alas! you have fallen in the anger of God. I looked for much 
confusion; for how could I tell whether he was willing to take me for 
his wife on these sharp terms? He might have been trifling with me 

40s from the first; or I might have made myself too cheap in his eyes. But 
truly I had not looked for such a shameful punishment as this! I could 
not think that God would let a girl be so disgraced before a young 
man. And now I tell you all; and I can scarcely hope that you will not 
despise me.” 

410 Denis made her a respectful inclination. 

“Madam,” he said, “‘you have honored me by your confidence. It 
remains for me to prove that I am not unworthy of the honor. Is Messire 
de Malétroit at hand?” 

“‘T believe he is writing in the salle without,” she answered. 

as ‘‘May I lead vou thither, madam?”’’ asked Denis, offering his hand 
with his most courtly bearing. 

She accepted it; and the pair passed out of the chapel, Blanche in 
a very drooping and shamefast condition, but Denis strutting and ruffling 
in the consciousness of a mission, and the boyish certainty of accomplishing 

40 it with honor. 

The Sire de Malétroit rose to meet them with an ironical obeisance. 

“Sir,” said Denis, with the grandest possible air, ‘“‘I believe I am 
to have some say in the matter of this marriage; and let me tell you at 
once, I will be no party to forcing the inclination of this young lady. 

a5 Had it been freely offered to me, I should have been proud to accept 
her hand, for I perceive she is as good as she is beautiful; but as things 
are, I have now the honor, messire, of refusing.” : 

Blanche looked at him with gratitude in her eyes; but the old gentle- 
man only smiled and smiled, until his smile grew positively sickening 

430 to Denis. 

“T am afraid,” he said, ‘‘Monsieur de Beaulieu, that you do not 
perfectly understand the choice I have offered you. Follow me, I beseech 
you, to this window.” And he led the way to one of the large windows 
which stood open on the night. ‘You observe,” he went on, “there is 

435 an iron ring in the upper masonry, and reeved through that, a very effica- 
cious rope. Now, mark my words: if you should find your disinclination 
to my niece’s person insurmountable, I shall have you hanged out of this 
window before sunrise. I shall only proceed to such an extremity with 
the greatest regret, you may believe me. For it is not at all your death/that 
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I desire, but my niece’s establishment in life. At the same time, it must ao 
come to that if you prove obstinate. Your family, Monsieur de Beaulieu, 
is very well in its way; but if you sprang from Charlemagne, you should 
not refuse the hand of a Malétroit with impunity—not if she had been 
as common as the Paris road—not if she were as hideous as the gargoyle 
over my door. Neither my niece nor you, nor my own private feelings, 445 


_ move me at all in this matter. The honor of my house has been compro- 


mised; I believe you to be the guilty person, at least you are now in the 
secret; and you can hardly wonder if I request you to wipe out the stain. 
Tf you will not, your blood be on your own head! It will be no great satis- 
faction to me to have your interesting relics kicking their heels in the 4s0 
breeze below my windows, but half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
if I cannot cure the dishonor, I shall at least stop the scandal.” 

There was a pause. : 

“T believe there are other ways of settling such imbroglios among 


gentlemen,” said Denis. ‘‘ You wear a sword, and I hear you have used ss 


it with distinction.” 

The Sire de Malétroit made a signal to the chaplain, who crossed the 
room with long silent strides and raised the arras over the third of the 
three doors. It was only a moment before he let it fall again; but Denis 
had time to see a dusky passage full of armed men. 460 

“When I was a little younger, I should have been delighted to honor 
you, Monsieur de Beaulieu,” said Sire Alain; “but I am now too old. 


' Faithful retainers are the sinews of age, and I must employ the strength I 


have. This is one of the hardest things to swallow as a man grows up 
in years; but with a little patience, even this becomes habitual. You and 40s 
the lady seem to prefer the salle for what remains of your two hours; and as 
I have no desire to cross your preference, I shall resign it to your use 
with all the pleasure in the world. No haste!” he added, holding up his 
hand, as he saw a dangerous look come into Denis de Beaulieu’s face. “If 
your mind revolt against hanging, it will be time enough two hours hence 470 
to throw yourself out of the window or upon the pikes of my retainers. 
Two hours of life are always two hours. A great many things may turn 
up in even as little a while as that. And, besides, if I understand her 
appearance, my niece has something to say to you. You will not disfigure 
your last hours by a want of politeness to a lady?” 475 
Denis looked at Blanche, and she made him an imploring gesture. 
It is likely that the old gentleman was hugely pleased at this symptom 
of an understanding; for he smiled on both, and added sweetly: ‘If you 
will give me your word of honor, Monsieur de Beaulieu, to await my 


return at the end of the two hours before attempting anything desperate, 480 
‘I shall withdraw my retainers, and let you speak in greater privacy with 


-mademoiselle.” 


"aed ’ 
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Denis again glanced at the girl, who seemed to beseech him to agree. 
“TT give you my word of honor,” he said. 
sss  Messire de Malétroit bowed, and proceeded to limp about the apart- 
ment, clearing his throat the while with that odd musical chirp which 
had already grown so irritating in the ears of Denis de Beaulieu. He first 
possessed himself of some papers which lay upon the table; then he went to 
the mouth of the passage and appeared to give an order to the men behind 
40 the arras; and lastly he hobbled out through the door by which Denis had 
come in, turning upon the threshold to address a last smiling bow to the 
young couple, and followed by the chaplain with a hand-lamp. 

No sooner were they alone than Blanche advanced towards Denis 

with her hands extended. Her face was flushed and excited, and her eyes 
495 Shone with tears. : 

“Vou shall not die!”’ she cried. ‘‘ You shall marry me after all.” 

“You seem to think, madam,” replied Denis, “that I stand much in fear 
of death.” 

‘““Oh, no, no,”’ she said, ‘“‘I see you are no poltroon. It is for my own 

500 sake—TI could not bear to have you slain for such a scruple.”’ 

“T am afraid,” returned Denis, “‘that you underrate the difficulty, 
madam. What you may be too generous to refuse, I may be too proud to 
accept. In a moment of noble feeling towards me, you forgot what you 
perhaps owe to others.” 

505 | Hehad the decency to keep his eyes on the floor as he said this, and after 
he had finished, so as not to spy upon her confusion. She stood silent for 
a moment, then walked suddenly away, and falling on her uncle’s chair, 
fairly burst out sobbing. Denis was in the acme of embarrassment. He 
looked round, as if to seek for inspiration, and seeing a stool, plumped down 

50 upon it for something to do. There he sat, playing with the guard of his 
rapier, and wishing himself dead a thousand times over, and buried in the 
nastiest kitchen-heap in France. His eyes wandered round the apartment, 
but found nothing to arrest them. There were such wide spaces between - 
the furniture, the light fell so badly and cheerlessly over all, the dark 

sis outside air looked in sé coldly through the windows that he thought he 
had never seen a church so vast, nor a tomb so melancholy. The regular 
sobs of Blanche de Malétroit measured out the time like the ticking of a 
clock. He read the device upon the shield over and over again, until his 
eyes became obscured; he stared into shadowy corners until he imagined 

s20 they were swarming with horrible animals; and every now and again 
he awoke with a start, to remember that his last two hours were running, 
and death was on the march. 

Oftener and oftener, as the time went on, did his glance settle on the 
girl herself. Her face was bowed forward and covered with her hands, and - 

ss She was shaken at intervals by the convulsive hiccup of grief. Even 
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thus she was not an unpleasant object to dwell upon, so plump and yet so 
fine, with a warm brown skin, and the most beautiful hair, Denis thought, 

in the whole world of womankind. Her hands were like her uncle’s; but 
they were more in place at the end of her young arms, and looked infinitely 
soft and caressing. He remembered how her blue eyes had shone upon 530 
him, full of anger, pity, and innocence. And the more he dwelt on her 
perfections, the uglier death looked, and the more deeply was he smitten 
With penitence at her continued tears. Now he felt that no man could 
have the courage to leave a world which contained so beautiful a creature; 
and now he would have given forty minutes of his last hour to have unsaid 535 
his cruel speech. ; 

Suddenly a hoarse and ragged peal of cockcrow rose to their ears from 
the dark valley below the windows. And this shattering noise in the 
silence of all around was like a light in a dark place, and shook them both © 
out of their reflections. . 540 

“Alas, can I do nothing to help you?” she said, looking up. 

*“Madam,” replied Denis, with a fine irrelevancy, “‘if I have said any- 
thing to wound you, believe me, it was for your own sake and not for mine.”’ 

She thanked him with a tearful look. 

“T feel your position cruelly,” he went on. ‘‘The world has been s45 
bitter hard on you. Your uncle is a disgrace to mankind. Believe me, 
madam, there is no young gentleman in all France but would be glad of my 
opportunity, to die in doing you a momentary service.” 

“T know already that you can be very brave and generous,” she 
answered. ‘‘What I want to know is whether I can serve you—now 550 
or afterwards,” she added, with a quaver. 

“Most certainly,’ he answered with a smile. ‘Let me sit beside you 
as if I were a friend, instead of a foolish intruder; try to forget how awk- 
wardly we are placed to one another; make my last moments go plea - 
antly; and you will do me the chief service possible.”’ 555 

‘“Vou are very gallant,’’ she added, with a yet deeper sadness . 
“very gallant . . . and it somehow pains me. But draw nearer, if you 
please; and if you find anything to say tome, you will at least make 
certain of a very friendly listener. Ah! Monsieur de Beaulieu,” she broke 
forth —‘‘ah! Monsieur de Beaulieu, how can I look you in the face?” , And 00 
she fell to weeping again with a renewed effusion. 

“Madam,” said Denis, taking her hand in both of his, ‘‘reflect on 
the little time I have before me, and the great bitterness into which I am 
cast by the sight of your distress. Spare me, in my last moments, the 
spectacle of what I cannot cure even with the sacrifice of my life.” 565 

“T am very selfish,” answered Blanche. “I will be braver, Monsieur de 
Beaulieu, for your sake, But think if I can do you no kindness in the 
future—if you have no friends to whom I could carry your adieus. 
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Charge me as Rieavily as you can; every burthen will lighten, by so 
s70 little, the invaluable gratitude I owe you. Put it in my power to do 
something more for you than weep.’ 

“My mother is married again, and has a young family to care for. 
My brother Guichard will inherit my fiefs; and if I am not in error, that 
will content him amply for my death. Life is a little vapor that passeth 

515 away, as we are told by those in holy orders. When a man is in a fair way 
and sees all life open in front of him, he seems to himself to make a very 
important figure in the world. His horse whinnies to him; the trumpets 
blow and the girls look out of window as he rides into town before: his 
company; he receives many assurances of trust and regard —sometimes 

sso by express in a letter—sometimes face to face, with persons of great con- 
sequence falling on his neck. It is not wonderful if his head is t d 
for atime. But once he is dead, were he as brave as Hercules or as wise 
as Solomon, he is soon forgotten. It is not ten years since my father 
fell, with many other knights around him, in a very fierce encounter, 

sss and I do not think that any one of them, nor so much as the name of 
the fight, is now remembered. No, no, madam, the nearer you come to it, 
you see that death is a dark and dusty corner, where a man gets into his 
tomb and has the door shut after him till the judgment day. I have 
few friends just now, and once I am dead I shall have none.” 

so “Ah, Monsieur de Beaulieu!” she exclaimed, ‘‘you forget Blanche de 
Malétroit.”’ 

“You have a sweet nature, aes and you are pleased to estimate 
a little service far beyond its worth.” 

“It is not that,” she answered. ‘‘You mistake me if you think I 

sos am easily touched by my own concerns. I say so, because you are the 
noblest man I have ever met; because I recognize in you a spirit that 
would have made even a common person famous in the land.” 

“And yet here I die in a mousetrap—with no more noise about it 
than my own squeaking,” answered he. 

soo A look of pain crossed her face, and she was silent for a little while. 
Then a light came into her eyes, and with a smile she spoke again. 

“T cannot have my champion think meanly of himself. Any one who 
gives his life for another will be met in Paradise by all the heralds and angels 
of the Lord God. And you have no such cause to hang your head. For 

65... pray, do you think me beautiful?” she asked, with a deep flush. 

“Indeed, madam, I do,” he said. 

“T am glad of that,” she answered heartily. ‘‘Do you think there 
are many men in France who have been asked in marriage by a beautiful 
maiden—with her own lips—and who have refused her to her. face? 

si0 I know you men would half despise sucha triumph; but believe me, we 
women know more of what is precious in love. There is nothing that should 
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set a person higher in his own esteem; and we women would prize nothing 
more dearly.” 

“You are very good,” he said; “but you cannot make me forget 
that I was asked in pity and not for love.” rs 615 
“Tam not so sure of that,” she replied, holding down her head. ‘Hear 

me to an end, Monsieur de Beaulieu. I know how you must despise me; 
Ifeel you are right to do so; Iam too poor a creature to occupy one thought 
of your mind, although, alas! you must die for me this morning. But when 
I asked you to marry me, indeed, and indeed, it was because I respected ozo 
and admired you, and loved you with my whole soul, from the very 
moment that you took my part against my uncle. If you had seen your- 
self, and how noble you looked, you would pity rather than despise me. 
And now,” she went on, hurriedly checking him with her hand, “although 
I have laid aside all reserve and told you'so much, remember that I «5 
know your sentiments towards me already. I would not, believe me, being 
nobly born, weary you with importunities into consent. I too havea pride 
of my own; and I declare before the holy mother of God, if you should 
now go back from your word already given, I would no more marry you 
than I would marry my uncle’s groom.” 1 630 
Denis smiled a little bitterly. nt 
“Tt is a small love,” he said, “that shies at a little pride.” 

. She made no answer, although she probably had her own thoughts. 
“Come hither to the window,” he said with a sigh. ‘Here is the 
dawn.” 635 
And indeed the dawn was already beginning. The hollow of the sky 

was full of essential daylight, colorless and clean; and the valley underneath 
was flooded with a gray reflection. A few thin vapors clung in the coves of 
the forest or lay along the winding course of the river. The scene dis- 
engaged a surprising effect of stillness, which was hardly interrupted when oxo 
the cocks began once more to crow among the steadings. Perhaps the 
same fellow who had made so horrid a clangor. in the darkness not half 
an hour before, now sent up the merriest cheer to greet the coming day. 
A little wind went bustling and eddying among the tree-tops underneath 
the windows. And still the daylight kept flooding insensibly out of the ous 
east, which was soon to grow incandescent and cast up that red-hot cannon- . 
ball, the rising sun. 
Denis looked out over all this with a bit of a shiver. He had taken 
her hand, and retained it in his almost unconsciously. 
‘“‘Has the day begun already?” she said; and then, illogically enough: 650 
“the night has been so long! Alas! what shall we say to my uncle when he 


-returns?”’ ee 
“What you will,’ said Denis, and he pressed her fingers in his. 


She was silent. 
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ass ‘Blanche,’ he said, with a swift, uncertain, passionate utterance, 
‘you have seen whether I fear death. You must know well enough that 
I would as gladly leap out of that window into the empty air as to lay a 
finger on you without your free and full consent. But if you care for me 
at all, do not let me lose my life in a misapprehension; for I love you bet- 
sso ter than the whole world; and though I will die for you blithely, it would 
be like all the joys of Paradise to live on and spend my life in your service.” 
As he stopped speaking, a bell began to ring loudly in the interior 
of the house; and a clatter of armor in the corridor showed that the 
retainers were returning to their post, and the two hours were at an end. 
665 “After all that you have heard?”’ she whispered, leaning towards him 
with her lips and eyes. 
“I have heard nothing,” he replied. 
“The captain’s name was Florimond de Champdivers,” she said 
in his ear. 
670 “T did not hear it,” he answered, taking her supple body in his arms, 
- and covering her wet face with kisses. 
A melodious chirping was audible behind, followed by a beautiful 
chuckle, and the voice of Messire de Malétroit wished his new nephew a 
good-morning. 


Thomas Hardy (1840- ) 
THE THREE STRANGERS 


Among the few features of agricultural England which retain an 
appearance but little modified by pecans (Seen may be reckoned 
the high grassy and furzy downs, oP ewe-leases, as they are 
indifferently called, that fill a large area of certain counties in the south 

s and southwest. If any mark of human occupation is met with hereon, it 
usually takes the form of the solitary cottage of some shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage stood on such a down, and may 
possibly bestanding therenow. ~— In spite of its loneliness, however, the spot, 
by actual measurement, was not more than five miles from a county 


Higher Crowstairs, as the house was called, stood quite detached and 


undefended. The only re tts_precise situation seemed to be the 
crossing of two foot right angles trard by, which may have crossed 
there and thus for a good five hundred years. Hence the house was 


is exposed to the elements on all sides . . . . When the shepherd and his - 
family who tenanted the house were pitied for their sufferings from the 
exposure, they said that upon the whole they were less inconvenienced by 
““wuzzes and flames’’ (hoarses and phlegms) than ioe they had Ses 
by the stream of a snug neighboring valley. , 
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The night of March 28, 182-, was precisely one of the nights that 
were wont to call forth these expressions of commiseration. The level 
rainstorm smote walls, slopes, and hedges like the clothyard shafts of 


_Senlac and Crécy. Such sheep and outdoor animals as had no shelter 


stood with their buttocks to the winds; while the tails of little birds trying 


_ to roost on some scraggy thorn were blown inside-out like umbrellas. The 


gable end of the cottage was stained with wet, and the eavesdroppings 
flapped against the wall. Yet never was commiseration for the shepherd 
more misplaced. For that cheerful rustic was entertaining a large party 
in glorification of the christening of his second girl. 

The guests had arrived before the rain began to fall, and they were all 
now assembled in the chief or living room of the dwelling. A glance into 
the apartment at eight o’clock on this eventful evening would have resulted 


20 


30 


in the opinion that it was as cozy and comfortable a nook as could be 


wished for in boisterous weather. The calling of its inhabitant was pro- 
claimed by a number of highly polished sheepcrooks without stems that 
were hung ornamentally over the fireplace, the curl of each shining crook 
varying from the antiquated type engraved in the patriarchal pictures of 


old family Bibles to the most approved fashion of the last local sheep-fair. 


The room was lighted by half a dozen candles, having wicks only a trifle 
smaller than the grease which enveloped them, in candlesticks that were 


never used but at high-days, holy-days, and family feasts. The lights 


were scattered about the room, two of them standing on the chimney piece. 
This position of candles was in itself significant. Candles on the chimney 
piece always meant a party. 

On the hearth, in front of a: back-brand to give substance, blazed a 
fire of thorns, that crackled ‘‘like the laughter of the fool.” 

Nineteen persons were gathered here. Of these, five women, wearing 
gowns of various bright hues, sat in chairs along the wall; girls shy and 
not shy filled the window-bench; four men, including Charley Jake, the 


-horing dairyman. 
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45 


- hedge carpenter, Elijah New, the parish clerkyand John Pitcher, a neigh=~so 
= i the shepherd’s eed in thesettle; a 


young man and maid, who were blushing over tentative pourparlers on 
a life-companionship, sat beneath the corner cupboard; and an elderly 


engaged man of fifty or upward moved restlessly about from spots where 


the bloom an 


his betrothed was not to the spot where she was. Enjoyment was pretty 
general, and so much the more prevailed in being unhamipered by conven- 
tional restrictions. Absolute confidence in one another’s good opinion 
begat perfect ease, while the finishing stroke of manner, amountingto a truly 
princely serenity, was lent to the majority by the absence of any expression 
or trait denoting that they wished to get on in the world, enlargetheir minds, 
er do any eclipsing thing whatever—which nowadays so generally nips 


eG all except the two extremes of the social scale. 
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erd Fennel had married well, his wife being a dairyman’s daughter 
from a vale at a distance who brought fifty guineas in her pocket—and 
kept them there, till they should be required for ministering to the needs 
of a coming family. This frugal woman had been somewhat exercised 
as to the character that should be given to the gathering. A sit-still party 
had its advantages; but an undisturbed position of ease in chairs and settles 
was apt to lead on the men to such an unconscionable deal of toping that 
they would sometimes fairly drink the house dry. A dancing party was 
the alternative; but this, while avoiding the foregoing objection on the 
score of good drink, had a counterbalancing disadvantage in the matter of 
good victuals, the ravenous appetites engendered by the exercise causing 
immense havoc in the buttery. Shepherdess Fennel fell back upon the 
intermediate plan of mingling d ith short periods of talk and 
singing, so as to hinder any Reis eo cee But this scheme 
was entirely confined to her own gentle mind; the shepherd himself was 
in the mood to exhibit the most reckless phases of hospitality. 

The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about twelve years of age, who had 
a wonderful dexterity in jigs and reels, though his fingers were so small 
and short as to necessitate a constant shifting for the high notes, from 
which he scrambled back to the first position with sounds not of unmixed 
purity of tone. At seven the shrill tweedle-dee of this youngster had 
begun, accompanied by a booming ground-bass from Elijah New, the 
parish clerk, who ‘thoughtfully brought with him his favorite musi- 
cal instrument, Micon ancing was instantaneous, Mrs. Fennel 
privately enjoining the players on no account to let the dance exceed the 
length of a quarter of an hour. 

But Elijah and the boy, in the excitement of their position, quite for- 
got the injunction. Moreover, Oliver Giles, a man_of seyenteen, one of 
the dancers, who was enamored of his partner, a fair girl of thirty-three 
rolling years, had recklessly handed a new crown-piece to the musicians, 
as a bribe to keep going as long as they had muscle and wind. Mrs. 
Fgnnel, seeing the steam begin to generate on the countenances of her 

sts, crossed over and touched the fiddler’s elbow and put her hand 
the serpent’s mouth. But they took no notice, and fearing she might 
ose her character of genial hostess if she were to interfere too markedly, she 
etired and sat down helpless. And so the dance whizzed on with cumula- 
tive fury, the performers moving in their planet-like courses, direct and re- 


100 trograde, from_apogee to perigee, till the hand of the well-kicked clock at 


the bottom of the room had traveled over the circumference of an hour. 

While these cheerful events were in course of enactment within 
Fennel’s pastoral dwelling, an incident having considerable bearing on the 
party had occurred in the gloomy night without. Mrs. Fennel’s concern 


105 about the growing fierceness of the dance corresponded in point of time 
. » ~ j 


J 
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with the ascent of a human figure to the solitary hill of Higher Crow- 
stairs from the direction of the distant town. This personage strode on 
through the rain without a pause, following the little-worn path which, 
further on in its course, skirted the shepherd’s cottage. 

It was nearly the time of the full moon, and on this account, though 110 
the sky was lined with a uniform sheet of dripping cloud, ordinary objects 
out of doors were readily visible. The sad wan light revealed the lonely 
pedestrian to be a man of supple frame; his gait suggested that he had 
somewhat passed the period of perfect and instinctive agility, though not 
so far as to be otherwise than rapid of motion when occasion required. 115 
In point of fact, he might have been about forty years of age. Heappeared 
tall, but a recruiting sergeant, or other person accustomed to the judging of 
men’s heights by the eye, would have discerned that this was.chiefly owing 
to his gauntness, and that he was not more than five-feet-eight or nine. 

Notwithstanding the regularity of his tread, there was caution in it, as 120 
in that of one who mentally feels his way; and despite the fact that it 

was not a black coat nor a dark garment of any sort that he wore, there was 
something about him which suggested that he naturally belonged to the 
black-coated tribes of men. His clothes were of fustian, and his boots hob-~ 
nailed, yet in his progress he showed not the mud-accustomed bearing 1s 
of hobnailed and fustianed peasantry. 

By the time that he had arrived abreast of the shepherd’s premises 
the rain came down, or rather came along, with yet more determined 
violence. The outskirts of the little settlement partially broke the force _ 
of wind and rain, and this induced him to stand still. The most salient 130 
of the shepherd’s domestic erections was an empty sty at the forward 
corner of his hedgeless garden, for in these latitudes the principle of 
masking the homelier features of your establishment by a conventional 
frontage was unknown. The traveler’s eye was attracted to this small 
building by the pallid shine of the wet slates that covered it. He turned 135 
aside, and, finding it empty, stood under the pent-roof for shelter. 

While he stood, the boom of the serpent within the adjacent house, 
and the lesser strains of the fiddler, reached the spot as an accompani- 
ment to the surging hiss of the flying rain on the sod, its louder beating 
‘on the cabbage leaves of the garden, on the eight or ten beehives just 140 
discernible by the path, and its dripping from the eaves into a row of 
buckets and pans that had been placed under the walls of the cottage. 
For at Higher Crowstairs, as at all such elevated domiciles, the grand 
difficulty of housekeeping was an insufficiency of water; and a casual 
rainfail was utilized by turning out, as catchers, every utensil that the 145 
house contained. Some queer stories might be told of the contrivances 
for economy in suds and dishwaters that are absolutely necessitated in 
upland habitations during the droughts of summer. But at this season 
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there were no such exigencies; a mere acceptance of what the skies 

180 bestowed was sufficient for an abundant supply. 

At last the notes of the serpent ceased and the house was silent. ‘This 
cessation of activity aroused the solitary pedestrian from the reverie into 
which he had lapsed, and, emerging from the shed, with an apparently 
new intention, he walked up the path to the house door. Arrived here, 

iss his first act was to kneel down on a large stone beside the row of vessels, 
and to drink a copious draft from one of them. Having quenched his 
thirst he rose and lifted his hand to knock, but paused with his eye upon 
the panel. Since the dark surface of the wood revealed absolutely nothing, 
it was evident that he must be mentally looking through the door, as 

~ 190 if he wished to measure thereby all the possibilities that a house of this 
sort might include, and how they might bear upon the question of his entry. 

In his indecision he turned and surveyed the scene around. Not a 
soul was anywhere visible. The garden path stretched downward from 
his feet, gleaming like the track of a snail; the roof of the little well (mostly 

165 dry), the well cover, the top rail of the garden gate, were varnished with 
the same dull liquid glaze; while, far away in the vale, a faint whiteness 
of more than usual extent showed that the rivers were high in the meads. 

- Beyond all this winked a few bleared lamplights through the beating drops, 
—lights that denoted the situation of the county town from which he 

170 had appeared to come. The absence of all notes of life in that direction 
seemed to clinch his intentions, and he knocked at the door. 

_ Within, a desultory chat had taken the place of movement and musi- 
cal sound. The hedge carpenter was suggesting a song to the company, 
which nobody just then was inclined to undertake, so that the knock 

175 afforded a not unwelcome diversion. 

“Walk in,” said the shepherd promptly. 

The latch clicked upward, and out of the night our pedestrian 
appeared upon the doormat. The shepherd arose, snuffed two. of the 
nearest candles, and turned to look at him. 

10 Their light disclosed that the stranger was dark in complexion an 
not unprepossessing as to feature. His hat, which for a moment he did 
not remove, hung low over his eyes, without concealing that they were 
large, open, and determined, moving with a flash rather than a glance 
round the room. He seemed pleased with the survey, and, baring his 

18s Shaggy head, said, in a rich deep voice, “‘The rain is so heavy, friends, that 
I ask leave to come in and rest awhile.” 

“To be sure, stranger,” said the shepherd. “And faith, you’ve been 
lucky in choosing your time, for we are having a bit of a fling for a glad 
Case. pete 
0 “And what may be this glad cause?” asked the stranger. 

“A birth and Sa ee ’ said the shepherd. 
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The stranger hoped his host might not be made unhappy either by too 
many or too few of such episodes, and being invited by a gesture to'a pull 
at the mug, he readily acquiesced. His manner, which, before entering, had 
been so dubious, was now altogether that of a careless and candid man. 105 


“Late to be traipsi thwart this coomb—hey?”’ said the engaged 
man of fifty. Obrevt— 


“Late it is, master,as you say. I’ll take a seat in the chimney corner, 
if you have nothing to urge against it, ma’am; for I am a little moist 
on the side that was next the rain.” 200 

Mrs. Shepherd Fennel assented, and made room for the self-invited 
comer, who, having got completely inside the chimney corner, stretched out 
his legs and his arms with the expansiveness of a person quite at home. 

“Yes, I am rather cracked in the vamp,” he’said freely, seeing that 
the eyes of the shepherd’s wife fell upon his boots, ‘and I am not well 205 
fitted either. I have had some rough times lately, and have been forced to 
pick up what I can get in the way of wearing, but I must find a suit better 
fit for working-days when I reach home.” 

“One of hereabouts?” she inquired. 

“Not quite that— farther up the country.” 210 

“T thought so. And so am I; and by your tongue you come from 
my neighborhood.” 

“But you would hardly have heard of me,” he said, quickly. “‘My 
time would be long before yours, ma’am, you see.” 

This testimony to the youthfulness of his hostess had the effect of 21s 
stopping her cross-examination. 

“There is only one thing more wanted to make mehappy,’’ continued the 
new-comer, “and that is a little baccy, which I am sorry to say Iam out of.” 

“T’ll fill your pipe,” said the shepherd. 

“T must ask you to lend me a pipe likewise.” — a) 

“A smoker, and no pipe about ’ee?” 

“T have dropped it somewhere on the road.” 

The shepherd filled and handed him a new clay pipe, saying, as he did 
so, ‘Hand me your baccy-box—TI'll fill that too, now I am about it.” 

The man went through the movement of searching his pockets. 225 

“Lost that too?” said his entertainer, with some surprise. 

“T am afraid so,” said the man, with some confusion. ‘Give it to 
me in a screw of paper.” Lighting his pipe at the candle with a suction 
that drew the whole flame into the bowl, he resettled himself in the cor- 
ner and bent his looks upon the faint steam from his damp legs, as if 230 
he wished to say no more. 

Meanwhile the general body of guests had been taking little notice 
of this visitor by reason of an absorbing discussion in which they were 
engaged with the band about a tune for the next dance. The matter 


a 
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286 being settled, they were about to stand up when an interruption came'in 
the shape of another knock at the door. 

At sound of the same the man in the chimney corner took up the 
poker and began stirring the brands as if doing it thoroughly were the one 
aim of his existence; and a second time the shepherd said, ‘ Walk in!” 

20.In_a moment another man stood upon the straw-woven doormat. He 
too wasa stranger. 
— Bh jadividual was one of a type radically different fi Jual was one of a type radically different from the first. 
There was more of the commonplace in his manner, and a certain jovial 
cosmopolitanism sat upon his features. He was several years older than 

24s the first arrival, his hair being slightly frosted, his eyebrows bristly, and 
his whiskers cut back from his cheeks. His face was rather full and 
flabby, and yet it was riot altogether a face without power. A few grog- 
blossoms marked the neighborhood of his nose. He flung back his long 
drab greatcoat, revealing that beneath it he wore a suit of cinder-gray 

250 shade throughout; large heavy seals of some metal or other that would 
take a polish, dangling from his fob as his only personal ornament. Shak- 
ing the water drops from his low-crowned glazed hat, he said, “I must 

. ask for a few minutes’ shelter, comrades, or I shall be wetted to my skin 
before I get to i oa 

255 “Make yourself at home, master,’’ said the shepherd, perhaps a trifle 
less heartily than on the first occasion. Not that Fennel had the least 
tinge of niggardliness in his composition; but the room was far from 
large, spare chairs were not numerous, and damp companions were not 
altogether desirable at close quarters for the women and girls in their 

260 bright-colored gowns. 

However, the second comer, after taking off his greatcoat, and hang- 
ing his hat on a nail in one of the ceiling beams as if he had been specially 
invited to put it there, advanced and sat down at the table. This had been 
pushed so closely into the chimney corner, to give all available room to 

25 the dancers, that its inner edge grazed the elbow of the man who had 
ensconced himself by the fire;and thus the two strangers were brought 

into close companionship. They nodded to each other by way of break- 
ing the ice of unacquaintance, and the first stranger handed his neighbor 
the family mug—a huge vessel of brown ware, having its upper edge 

270 Worn away like a threshold by the rub of whole generations of thirsty 
lips that had gone the way of all flesh, and bearing the following inscrip- 
tion burned upon its rotund side in yellow letters: 


THERE iS NO FUN 
UNTILL i CUM. 


The other man, nothing loath, raised the mug to his lips, and drank 
275 on, and on, and on—till a curious blueness overspread the countenance 
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of the shepherd’s wife, who had regarded with no little surprise the first 
stranger’s free offer to the second of what did not belong to him to 
dispense. 

““T knew it!’’ said the toper to the shepherd with much satisfaction. 2:0 
“When I walked up your garden before coming in, and saw the hives all 
of a row, I said to myself, ‘Where there’s bees there’s honey, and where 
there’s honey there’s mead.’ But mead of such a truly comfortable sort 
as this I really didn’t expect to meet in my older days.’’ He took yet 
another pull at the mug, till it assumed an ominous elevation. 285 

“Glad you enjoy it!’’ said the shepherd warmly. 

“Tt is goodish mead,’’ assented Mrs. Fennel, with an absence of enthu- 
siasm which seemed to say that it was possible to buy praise for one’s 
cellar at too heavy a price. “It is trouble enough to make—and really I 
hardly think we shall make any more. For honey sells well, and we our- 290 
selves can make shift with a drop o’ small mead and metheglin for com- 
mon use from the comb-washings.” 

“Oh, but you ’ll never have the heart!” reproachfully cried the stranger 
in cinder-gray, after taking up the mug a third time and setting it down 
empty. ‘I love mead when ’tis old like this, as I love to go to church 205 
o’ Sundays, or to relieve the needy any day of the week.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” said the man in the chimney corner, who, in spite of 
the taciturnity induced by the pipe of tobacco, could not or would not 
refrain from this slight testimony to his comrade’s humor. 

Now, the old mead of those days, brewed of the purest first-year or 300 
maiden honey, four pounds to the gallon—with its due complement 
of white of eggs, cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, rosemary, yeast, and 
processes of working, bottling, and cellaring—tasted remarkably strong; 
but it did not taste so strong as it actually was. Hence, presently the 
stranger in cinder-gray at the table, moved by its creeping influence, 10s 
unbuttoned his waistcoat, threw himself back in his chair, spread his 
legs, and made his presence felt in various ways. 

“Well, well, as I say,” he resumed, ‘I am going to Casterbridge, 
and to Casterbridge I must go. I should have been almost there by this 
_ time; but the rain drove me into your dwelling, and I’m not sorry for it.” sto 

“Vou don’t live in Casterbridge?’”’ said the shepherd. 

“Not as yet, though I shortly mean to move there.” 

“Going to set up in trade, perhaps?” . 
“‘No, no,” said the shepherd’s wife. ‘It is easy to see that the gentle- 
man is rich, and don’t want to work at anything.” 315 
The cinder-gray stranger paused, as if to consider whether he would 
accept that definition of himself. He presently rejected it by answering, 
“Rich is not quite the word for me, dame. I do work, and I must work. 
And even if I only get to Casterbridge by midnight I must begin work 
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320 there at eight tomorrow morning. Yes, het or wet, blow or snow, famine 
or sword, my day’s work tomorrow must be done.” 

-“Poor man! Then, in spite o’ seeming, you be worse off than we,” 
replied the shepherd’s wife. 

‘Tis the nature of my trade, men and maidens. ’Tis the nature of 

32s my trade more than my poverty. ... But really and truly I must up 
and off, or I shan’t get a lodging in the town.” However, the speaker 
did not move, and directly added, ‘‘There’s time for one more draft of 
friendship before I go; and I’d perform it a once if the mug were 
not dry.” 

33 +  “‘Here’s a mug o’ small,” said Mrs. Fennel. ‘Small, we call it, though 
to be sure ’tis only the first wash o’ the combs.” 

‘ae ‘“‘No,”’ said the stranger disdainfully. ‘I won’t spoil your first kind- 
ness by partaking o’ your second.” 
- “Certainly not,” broke in Fennel. ‘‘We don’t iricrease and multiply 

335 every day, and I'll fill the mug again.”” He went away to the dark place 
under the stairs where the barrel stood. The shepherdess followed him. 

‘““Why should you do this?” she said reproachfully, as soon as they 
were alone. ‘‘He’s emptied it once, though it held enough for ten people; 
and now he’s not contended wi’ the small, but must needs call for more | 

340 0’ the strong! And a stranger unbeknown to any of us. For my part, I 
don’t like the look o’ the man at all.” 

“But he’s in the house, my honey; and ’tis a wet night, and a chris- 
tening. Daze it, what’s a cup of mead more or less? There’ll be plenty 
more next bee-burning.”’ 

345 “Very well—this time, then,” she answered, looking wistfully at 
the barrel. ‘‘But what is the man’s calling, and where is he one of, that 
he should come in and join us like this?”’ 

; “T don’t know. I’ll ask him again.” 
The catastrophe of having the mug drained dry at one pull by the 
Ne stranger in cinder-gray was effectually guarded against this time by Mrs. - 
Fennel. She poured out his allowance in a small cup, keeping the large 
one at a discreet distance from him. When he had tossed off his portion 
he shepherd renewed his inquiry about the stranger’s occupation. 
he latter did not immediately reply, and the man in the chimney 
355 COMMER, J ith sudden demonstrativeness, said, ‘‘ Anybody may know my 
trade — elwright.” 
“A very good trade forthese parts,’ said the shepherd. 
“And anybody may know mine—if they’ ve the sense to find it out,” 
said the stranger in cinder-gray. 
30 = ‘* You may generally tell what a man is by his claws,’”’ observed the 
hedge carpenter, looking at his own hands. “My fingers be as full of 
thorns as an old pincushion is of pins.” 
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The hands of the man in the chimney corner instinctively sought the 
shade, and he gazed into the fire as he resumed his pipe. The man at 
the table took up the hedge carpenter’s. remark, and added smartly, 265 


“True; but the oddity of my trade is that, instead of setti ark 
upon Sa a aeoeeinon ay STO 


No observation being offered by anybody in elucidation of this enigma, 
the shepherd’s wife once more called for a song. The same obstacles 
presented themselves as at the former time—one had no voice, another 370 
had forgotten the first verse. The stranger at the table, whose soul had 
now tisen to a good working temperature, relieved the difficulty by 
exclaiming that, to start the company, he would sing himself. Thrusting 
one thumb into the armhole of his waistcoat, he waved the other hand 
in the air, and, with an extemporizing gaze at the shining sheepcrooks 275 
above the mantel piece began: 


““O, my trade it is the rarest one, 
Simple shepherds. all— 
My trade ‘is a sight to see; 
For my customers I tie, and take them up on high, 380 
And waft ’em to a far countree!’’ 


The room was silent when he had finished the verse—with one excep- 
tion, that of the man in the chimney corner, who, at the singer’s word, 
“Chorus!” joined him in a deep bass voice of musical relish— 


“And waft ’em to a far countree!”” 385 


- Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, the parish clerk, the engaged 


man of fifty, the row of young women against the wall, seemed lost in 
thought not of the gayest. kind. The shepherd looked meditatively on 
the ground, the shepherdess gazed keenly at the singer, and with some 


suspicion; she was doubting whether this stranger were merely singing 00 — 


an old song from recollection, or was composing one there and then for 
the occasion. All were’as perplexed at the obscure revelation as the guests 
at Belshazzar’s Feast, except the man in the chimney corner, who quietly said, 
*« Second verse, stranger,” and smoked on. 

The singer thoroughly moistened himself from his lips inward, and 0s 
went on with the next stanza as requested: 5 


“My tools are but common ones, 
Simple shepherds all— 
My tools are no sight to see; 
A little hempen string, and a post whereon to swing, 400 
Are implements enough for me!” 
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Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There was no longer any doubt that the 
stranger was answering his question rhythmically. The guests one and all 
started back with suppressed exclamations. The young woman engaged to 
405 the man of fifty fainted halfway, and would have proceeded, but finding 
him wanting in alacrity for catching her she sat down trembling. 
“O, he’s the oe whispered the people in the background, 
mentioning the name of an ominous public officer. “‘He’s come to do it! 
’Tis to be at Casterbridge jail tomorrow—the man for sheep stealing — 
a0 the poor clock-maker we heard of, who.used to live away at Shottsford | 
and had no work to do" Cmothy Sa whose family were 
a-starving, and so he went out of Shottsford by the highroad, and took a 
sheep in open daylight, defying the farmer and the farmer’s wife and 
the farmer’s lad, and every man jack among ’em. He” (and they nodded 
ais toward the stranger of the deadly trade) ‘‘is come from up the country 
to do it because there’s not enough to do in his own county town, and 
he’s got the place here now our own county man ’s dead; he’ Ss going to 
live in the same cottage under the prison wall.” 
The stranger in cinder-gray took no notice of this whispered string 
«0 of observations, but again wetted his lips. Seeing that his friend in the 
chimney-corner was the only one who reciprocated his joviality in any 
way, he held out his cup toward that appreciative comrade, who also 
held out his own. They clinked together, the eyes of the rest of the 
room hanging upon the singer’s actions. He parted his lips for the third 
‘#5 verse, but at that moment another knock was audible upon the door. 


his _ti knock was faint and 
mpany seemed scared; the shepherd looked with consternation 
; and i 


towards the was with some effort that he resisted his 
alarmed wife’s deprecatory glance, and uttered for the third time the | 


e door was gently ae , and another man stood upon the mat. He, 


like those who had preceded him, was a stranger. This time it was a short, - 
small personage, of fair complexion, and dressed in a decent suit of 
dark clothes. ; 
435 “Can you tell me the way to ?”’ he began; when, gazing round 
the room to observe the nature of the company amongst whom he had 
fallen, his eyes lighted on the stranger in cinder-gray. It was just at the 
instant when the latter, who had thrown his mind into his song with 
such a will that he scarcely heeded the interruption, silenced all whispers 
««0and inquiries by bursting into his third verse: 


“Tomorrow is my working day, 
Simple shepherds all— 
Tomorrow is a working day for me: 
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For the farmer’s sheep is slain, and the lad who did it ta’en, 
And on his soul may God ha’ mere-y! fe 445 


The stranger in the chimney corner, waving cups with the singer so 
heartily that his mead splashed over the hearth, repeated in his bass 
voice as before: 


“And on his soul may God ha’ merc-y!”’ 


All this time the third stranger had been standing in the doorway. 450 
_ Finding now that he did not come forward or go on speaking, the guests 
particularly regarded him. They noticed to their surprise that he stood 
before them the picture of abject terror—his knees trembling, his hand 
shaking so violently that the door latch by which he supported himself 
rattled audibly; his white lips were parted, and his eyes fixed on the 155 
merry officer of justice in the middle of the room. _A moment more and he 
had turned, closed the door, and fled: 

“What a man can it be?” said the shepherd. 

The rest, between the awfulness of their late discovery and the odd 
conduct of this third visitor, looked as if they knew not what to think, 460 
and said nothing. Instinctively they withdrew further and further 
from the grim gentleman in their midst, whom some of them seemed to take 
for the Prince of Darkness himself, till they formed a remote circle, an 
empty space of floor being left between them and him— 


“. . circulus, cujus centrum diabolus.” 405 


The room was so silent—though there were more than twenty people 
in it—that nothing could be heard but the patter of the rain against the 
window shutters, accompanied by the occasional hiss of a stray drop 
- that fell down the chimney into the fire, and the steady puffing of the man 

in the corner, who had now resumed his pipe of long clay. 470 

The stillness was unexpectedly broken. The distant sound of a gun 
‘reverberated through the air—apparently from the direction of the 
county town. 

_ “Be jiggered!” cried the stranger who had sung the song, jumping up. 
“What does that mean?” asked several. ~ ae 
“A prisoner escaped from the jail—that’s what it means.” 

All listened. The sound was repeated, and none of them spoke but the 
man in the chimney corner, who said quietly, ‘‘I’ve often been told that in 
this county they fire a gun at such times; but I never heard it till now.’ 

“T wonder if it is my man?”’ murmured the personage in cinder-gray. 480 

“Surely it is!” said the shepherd involuntarily. ‘And surely we’ve 
zeed him! That little man who looked in at the door by now, and quivered 
like a leaf when he zeed ye and heard your song!” 
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‘His teeth chattered, and the breath went out of his body,” said the 
485 dairyman. 
“And his heart seemed to sink within him like a stone,’”’ said Oliver 
Giles. 
“And he bolted as if he’d been shot at,” said the Fee carpenter. 
“True—his teeth chattered, and his heart seemed to sink; and he 
40 bolted as if he’d been shot at,” slowly summed up the man in the chimney 
corner. 
“T didn’t notice it,” remarked the hangman. 
“We were all a-wondering what made him run off in such a fright,” 
faltered one of the women against the wall, ‘‘and now ’tis explained.” 
4s The firing of the alarm gun went on at intervals, low and sullenly, and 
their suspicions became acertainty. Thesinister gentleman in cinder-gray 
roused himself. ‘‘Istherea constable here?’ he asked, in thick tones. ‘If 
so, let him step forward.” 
The engaged man of fifty stepped quavering out from the wall, his 
so betrothed beginning to sob on the back of the chair. 
“You are a sworn constable?” 
Pivbe ser 
“Then pursue the criminal at once, with assistance, and bring wre 
back here. He can’t have gone far.” 
505 “JT will, sir, I will—when I’ve got my staff. Ill go home and get it, 
and come sharp here, and start in a body.” 
“Staff!— never mind your staff; the man’ll be gone!”’ 
“But I can’t do nothing without my staff—can I, William, and John, 
and Charles Jake? No; for there’s the King’s royal crown a-painted on en 
sioin yaller and gold, and the lion and the unicorn, so as when I raise en up 
and hit my prisoner, tis made a lawful blow thereby. I wouldn’t ’tempt 
to take up a man without my staff—no, not I. If I hadn’t the law to 
gie me courage, why, instead o’ my taking up him he might take up me!” 
“N ow, I’m a King’s man myself, and can give you authority enough 
s16 for this,” said the formidable officer in gray. ‘“‘ Now then, all of ye, be ready. » 
Have ye any lanterns?” 
“Yes—have ye any lanterns?—I demand it!” said the constable. 
“And the rest of you able-bodied —”’ 
“Able-bodied men—yes—the rest of ye!” said the constable. 
so “Have you some good stout staves and pitchforks —” 
“Staves and pitchforks—in the name o’ the law! And take ’em in 
yer hands and go in quest, and do as we in authority tell ye!” 
Thus aroused, the men prepared to give chase. The evidence was, 
indeed, though circumstantial, so convincing, that but little argument 
525 was needed to show the shepherd’ s guests that after what they had seen 
it would look very much like connivance if they did not instantly pursue 
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_ the unhappy third stranger, who could not as yet have gone more than a 
few hundred yards over such uneven country. 

_ A shepherd is always well provided with lanterns; and, lighting these 
hastily, and with hurdle staves in their hands, they poured out of the 530 
door, taking a direction along the crest of the hill, away from the town, 
the rain having fortunately a little abated. . 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by unpleasant dreams of her 
baptism, the child who had been christened began to cry heart-brokenly 
in the room overhead. These notes of grief came dowr through the chinks s35 
of the floor to the ears of the women below, who jumped up one by one, 
and seemed glad of the excuse to ascend and comfort the baby, for the 
incidents of the last half hour greatly oppressed them. Thus in the space of 
two or three minutes the room on the ground floor was deserted quite. 
But it was not for long. Hardly had the sound of footsteps died 540 
away when a man returned round the corner of the house from the direc- 
tion the pursuers had taken. Peeping in at the door, and seeing nobody 
there, he entered leisurely. It was the stranger of the chimney corner, 
‘who had gone out with the rest. The motive of his return was shown 
by his helping himself to a cut piece of skimmer-cake that lay on a ledge s4s 
beside where he had sat, and which he had apparently forgotten to take 
with him. He also poured out half a cup more mead from the quantity 
that remained, ravenously eating and drinking these as he stood. He had 
not finished when another figure came in just as quietly —his friend in 

cinder-gray. 550” 

“‘O—you here?” said the latter, smiling. “I thought you had gone 
to help in the capture.” And this speaker also revealed the object of his 
return by looking solicitously round for the fascinating mug of old mead. 

_ “And I thought you had gone,” said the other, continuing his skim- 
mer-cake with some effort. 555 
“Well, on second thoughts, I felt there were enough without me,”’ 

said the first, confidentially, .‘‘and such a night as it is, too. Besides, 

"tis the business o’ the government to take care of its criminals— 


not mine.” 
“True; so it is. And I-felt as you did, that there were enough 560 


without me.” 

“T don’t want to break my limbs running over the humps and hollows 
of this wild country.” : 

“Nor I neither, between you and me.” 

“These shepherd-people are used to it—simple-minded souls, you 50s 
know, stirred up to anything ina moment. They'll have him ready for me 
before the morning, and no trouble to me at all.” 

“They'll have him, and we shall have saved ourselves all labor in 


the matter,” 
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570 “True, true. Well, my way is to Casterbridge; and ’tis as much as 
my legs will do to take me that far. Going the same way?’ 

‘No, I am sorry to say! I have to get home over there” (he nodded 
indefinitely to the right), ‘‘and I feel as you do, that it is quite enough 
for my legs to do before bedtime.” 

s7s. The other had by this time finished the mead in the mug, after which, 
shaking hands heartily at the door, and wishing each other well, they 
went their several ways. 

In the meantime the company of pursuers had reached the end of 
the hog’s-back elevation which dominated this part of the down. They 

sso had decided on no particular plan of action; and, finding that the man 
of the baleful trade was no longer in their company, they seemed quite 
unable to form any such plan now. They descended in all directions 
down the hill, and straightway several of the party fell into the snare 
set by Nature for all misguided midnight ramblers over this part of the 

‘sss cretaceous formation. The ‘‘lanchets,’’ or flint slopes, which belted 
the escarpment at intervals of a dozen yards, took the less cautious ones 
unawares, and losing their footing on the rubbly steep they slid sharply 
downward, the lanterns rolling from their hands to the bottom, and there 
lying on their sides till the horn was scorched through. 

30 When they had again gathered themselves together, the shepherd, 
as the man who knew the country best, took the lead, and guided them 
round these treacherous inclines. The lanterns, which seemed rather to 
dazzle their eyes and warn the fugitive than to assist them in the explora- 
tion, were extinguished, due silence was observed; and in this more rational 

so5 order they plunged into the vale. It was a grassy, briery, moist defile, 
affording some shelter to any person who had sought it; but the party 
perambulated it in vain, and ascended on the other side. Here they 
wandered apart, and after an interval closed together again to report 
progress. At the second time of closing in they found themselves near 

soo a lonely ash, the single tree on this part of the coomb, probably sown | 
there by a passing bird some fifty years before. And here, standing a little 
to one side of the trunk, as motionless as the trunk itself, appeared the 
man they were in quest of, his outline being well defined against the sky 
beyond. The band noiselessly drew up and faced him. 

es =“ Your money or your life!’’ said the constable sternly to the still figure. 

“No, no,” whispered John Pitcher. ‘’Tisn’t our side ought to say 
that. That’s the doctrine of vagabonds like him, and we be on the side 
of the law.” . 

“Well, well,” replied the constable impatiently; ““I must say some- 

aio thing, mustn’t I? and if you had all the weight o’ this undertaking upon 

your mind, perhaps you’d say the wrong thing too!— Prisoner at the bar, 
surrender, in the name of the Father—the Crown, I mane!” 
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The man under the tree seemed now to notice them for the first time, 
and, giving them no opportunity whatever for exhibiting their courage, 
he strolled slowly toward them. He was, indeed, the little man. the 1s 
third stranger; but his trepidation had in a great measure gone. 

“Well, travelers,” he said, ‘did I hear ye speak to me?” 

“You did: you’ve got to come and be our prisoner at once!” said 
the constable. “‘We arrest ’ee on the charge of not biding in Casterbridge 
jail in a decent proper manner to be hung tomorrow morning. Neighbors, «20 
do your duty, and seize the culpet!”’ 

On hearing the charge, the man seemed enlightened, and, saying 
not another word, resigned himself with preternatural civility to the 
search-party, who, with their staves in their hands, surrounded him on 
all sides, and marched him back toward the shepherd’s cottage. "625 

It was eleven o’clock by the time they arrived. The light shining - 

from the open door, a sound of men’s voices within, proclaimed to them 
as they approached the house that some new events had arisen in their 
absence. — 

On entering they discovered the shepherd’s living room to be invaded 630 

by two officers from Casterbridge jail, and a well-known magistrate 
who lived at the nearest country seat, intelligence of the escape having 
become generally circulated. . 

“Gentlemen,” said the constable, ‘‘I have brought back your man— 
not without risk and danger; but every one must do hisduty! He is inside 635 
this circle of able-bodied persons, who have lent me useful aid, consider- 
ing their ignorance of Crown work. Men, bring forward your prisoner!” 
And the third stranger was led to the light. 

_ “Who is this?” said one of the officials. 

“The man,’ said the constable. 640 

“Certainly not,” said the turnkey; and the first corroborated his 
statement. “4 

“But how can it be otherwise?’’ asked the constable. “Or why was » 
he so terrified at sight 0’ the singing instrument of the law who sat there?” 
Here he related the strange behavior of the third stranger on entering the o4s 
house during the hangman’s song. , 

‘““Can’t understand it,’’ said the officer coolly. ‘All I know is that 
it is not the condemned man. He’s quite a different character from 
this one; a gauntish fellow, with dark hair and eyes, rather good-looking, 
and with a musical bass voice that if you heard it once you’d never mis- 650 
take as long as you lived.” 

“Why, souls—’twas the man in the chimney corner!” ; = 

“Hey — what?” said the magistrate, coming forward after inquiring 
particulars from the shepherd in the background. ‘‘Haven’t you got 
the man after all?” 


655 
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“Well, sir,’ said the constable, ‘“‘he’s the man we were in search of, 
that’s true; and yet he’s not the man we were in search of. For the man 
we weré in search of was not the man we wanted, sir, if you understand 
my everyday way; for ’twas the man in the chimney corner!” 
so “A pretty kettle of fish altogether!” said the magistrate. ‘“‘ You had 
better start for the other man at once.’ 

The prisoner now spoke for the first time. The mention of the man 
in the chimney-corner seemed to have moved him as nothing else could 
do. ‘‘Sir,” he said, stepping forward to the magistrate, ‘‘take no more 

sos trouble about me. ‘The time is come when I may as well speak. I have 
done nothing; my crime is that the condemned man is my brother. Early 
this afternoon I left home at Shottsford to tramp it all the way to Caster- 
bridge jail to bid him farewell. I was benighted, and called here to rest and 
ask the way. When I opened the door I saw before me the very man, 

evo my brother, that I thought to see in the condemned cell at Casterbridge. 
He was in this chimney-corner; and jammed close to him, so that he could 
not have got out if he had tried, was the executioner who’d come to take 
his life, singing a song about it and not knowing that it was his victim who 
was close by, joining in to save appearances. My brother looked a glance 

675 Of agony at me, and I knew he meant, ‘Don’t reveal what. you see; my 
life depends on it.’ I was so terror-struck that I could hardly stand, and, 
not knowing what I did, I turned and hurried away.” 

The narrator’s manner and tone had the stamp of truth, and his story 
made a great impression on all around. ‘‘And do you know where your 

ss0 brother is at the present time?” asked the magistrate. 

“T do not. I have never seen him since I closed this door.” 

. “T can testify to that, for we’ve been between ye ever since,” said 
the constable. 

“Where does he think to fly to?—what is his occupation?” 

685 “He’s a watch- and clock-maker, sir.’ ; : 

“A said ’a was a wheelwright—a wicked rogue,” said the constable, 

“The wheels of clocks and watches he meant, no doubt,” said Shepherd 
Fennel. ‘I thought his hands were palish.for’s trade.’’ 

“Well, it appears to me that nothing can be gained by retaining this 

690 poor man in custody,” said the magistrate; ‘‘your business lies with the 
other, unquestionably.” 

And so the little man was released offhand; but he looked nothing 
the less sad on that account, it being beyond the power of magistrate or 
constable to raze out the written troubles in his brain, for they concerned 

695 another whom he regarded with more solicitude than himself. When this 
was done, and the man had gone his way, the night was found to be so 
far advanced that it was deemed useless to renew the search before the next 
morning. 
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Next day, accordingly, the quest for the clever sheep stealer became 
general and keen, to all appearance at least. But the intended punish- 100 
ment was cruelly disproportioned to the transgression, and the sympathy: 
of a great many country-folk in that district was strongly on the side’ 
of the fugitive. Moreover, his marvelous coolness and daring in hob-and- 
nobbing with the hangman, undef the unprecedented circumstances of 
the shepherd’s party, won their admiration. So that it may be 7s 
questioned. if all those who ostensibly made themselves so busy: in 
exploring woods and fields and lanes were quite so thorough when it 
came to the private examination of their own lofts and outhouses. ° Stories 
were afloat of a mysterious figure being occasionally seen in some old 
overgrown trackway or other, remote from turnpike roads; but when a 70 
search was instituted in any of these suspected quarters nobody was 
found. Thus the days and weeks passed without tidings. 

In brief, the bass-voiced man of the chimney corner was never recap- 
tured. Some said that he went across the sea, others that he did not, but 
buried himself in the depths of a populous city. At any rate, the gentleman 715 
in cinder-gray never did his morning’s work at Casterbridge, nor met any- 
where at all, for business purposes, the genial comirade with whom he had 
passed an hour of relaxation in the lonely house on the coomb. 

The grass has long been green on the graves of Shepherd Fennel and 
his frugal wife; the guests who made up the christening party have mainly 720 
followed their entertainers to the tomb; the baby in whose honor they all 
had met is a matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the arrival of the 
three strangers at the shepherd’s that night, andthe details connected 
therewith, is a story as well known as ever in the country about Higher 
Crowstairs. ef a 


72t; 5 cae 
Rudyard Kipling (1865-  ) §/ 7 “i f I 
MOTI GUJ—MUTINEER a 7" 


Once upon a time there was a coffee planter in India who wished to 
clear some forest land for coffee planting. When he had cut down all \ 
the trees and burned the underwood, the stumps still remained. Dyna- 
mite is expensive and slow fire slow. The happy medium for stump 
clearing is the lord of all beasts, who is the elephant. He will either push 5 
the stump out of the ground with his tusks, if he has any, or drag it out 
with ropes. The planter, therefore, hired elephants by ones and twos and 
threes, and fell to work. ‘The very bet all the- elephants belonged to _-,, _. 
the very worst of all the drivers or ntahouts; and this superior beast’s 
name was Moti Guj. He was the absolute property of his mahout, which 10 
would never have been the case under native rule; for Moti Guj wasa — 
creature to be desired by kings, and his name, being translated, meant 
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the Pearl Elephant. Because the British government was in the land, 
Deésa, the mahout, enjoyed his property undisturbed. He was dissi- 
pated. When he had made much money: through the strength of his 
elephant, he would get extremely drunk and give Moti Guj a beating with 
a tent peg over the tender nails of the forefeet. Moti Guj never trampled 
the life out of Deesa on these occasions, for he knew that after the beat- 
ing was over, Deesa would embrace his trunk and weep and call him his 
love and his life and the liver of his Rye him some liquor. Moti 
Guj was very fond of liquor —@tt )for choice, though he would drink 
palm-tree toddy if nothing better offered. Then Deesa would go to sleep 
between Moti Guj’s forefeet, and as Deesa generally chose the middle of 
the public road, and as Moti Guj mounted guard over him, and would not 
permit horse, foot, or cart to pass by, traffic was congested till Deesa saw 
fit to wake up. 

There was no sleeping in the daytime on the planter’s clearing; the 
wages were too high to risk. Deesa sat on Moti Guj’s neck and gave him 
orders, while Moti Guj rooted up the stumps—for he owned a magnifi- 
cent pair of tusks; or pulled at the end of a rope—for he had a magnificent 
pair of shoulders —while Deesa kicked him behind the ears and said he 
was the king of elephants. At evening time Moti Guj would wash 
down his three hundred pounds’ weight of green food with a quart of 
arrack, and Deesa would take a share, and sing songs between Moti 
Guj’s legs till it was time to go to bed. Once a week Deesa led Moti 
Guj down to the river, and Moti Guj lay on his side luxuriously in the 
shallows, while Deesa went over him with a coir swab and a brick. Moti 
Guj never mistook the pounding blow of the latter for the smack of the 
former that warned him to get up and turn over on the other side. Then 
Deesa would look at his feet and examine his eyes, and turn up the fringes 
of his mighty ears in case of sores or budding ophthalmia. After inspec- 
tion the two would ‘‘come up with a song from the sea,’ Moti Guj, all 
black and shining, waving a torn tree branch twelve feet long in his trunk, 
and Deesa knotting up his own long wet hair. Sh 

It was a peaceful, well-paid life till Deesa felt the ret of the desire 
to drink deep. He wished for an orgy. The little draughts that led 
nowhere were taking the manhood out of him. 

He went to the planter, and “‘ My mother’s dead,” said he, weeping. 

‘ “She died on the last plantation, two months ago, and she died once 
before that when you were working for me last year,” said the planter, 
who knew something of the ways of nativedom. ae 

“Then it’s my aunt, and she was just the same as a mother to me,” 
said Deesa, weeping more than ever. ‘‘She has left eighteen small chil- 
dren entirely without bread, and it is I who must fill their little stomachs,”’ 
said Deesa, beating his head on the floor. ane 
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“Who brought you the news?” said the planter. 
“The post,” said Deesa. ; 


“Therehasn’t beena post here for the past week. Get back to yourlines!”” _ 


“A devastating sickness has fallen on my village, and all my wives are 
dying,’’ yelled Deesa, really in tears this time. 

“Call Chihun, who comes from Deesa’s village,” said the planter. 

“Chihun, has this man got a wife?” 

“He?” said Chihun. ‘‘No. Not a woman of our village would look 
at him. They’d sooner marry the elephant.” 

Chihun snorted. Deesa wept and bellowed. 

“You will get into a difficulty in a minute,” said the planter. ‘Go 
back to your work!” 

“Now I will speak Heaven’s truth,” gulped Deesa, with an inspiration. 
_ “T haven’t been drunk for two months. I desire to depart in order to get 

properly drunk afar off and distant from this heavenly plantation. Thus 
I shall cause no trouble.” 

A flickering smile crossed the planter’s face. ‘‘Deesa,’”’ said he, 

*“‘you’ve spoken the truth, and I’d give you leave on the spot if anything 
could be done with Moti Guj while you’re away. You know that he will 
only obey your orders.” 
“May the light of the heavens live forty thousand years. I shall 
be absent but ten little days. After that, upon my faith and honor and 
soul, I return. As to the inconsiderable interval, have I the gracious 
permission of the heaven-born to call up Moti Guj?”’ 

Permission was granted, and in answer to Deesa’s shrill yell, the 


mighty tusker swung out of the shade of a clump of trees where he had . 


been squirting dust over himself till his master should return. 
“Light of my heart, protector of the drunken, mountain of might, 
give ear!” said Deesa, standing in front of him. 

Moti Guj gave ear, and saluted with his trunk. “I am going away,” 
said Deesa. 

Moti Guj’s eyes twinkled. He liked jaunts as well as his master. 
One could snatch all manner of nice things from the roadside then. 

“But you, you fussy old pig, must stay behind and work.” 

The twinkle died out as Moti Guj tried to look delighted. He hated 
stump-hauling on the plantation. It hurt his teeth. 

“T shall be gone for ten days, oh, delectable one! Hold up your 
near forefoot and I’ll impress the fact upon it, warty toad of a dried 
mud-puddle.”’ Deesa took a tent peg and banged Moti Guj ten times 
on the nails. Moti Guj grunted and shuffled from foot to foot. 

“Ten days,” said Deesa, ‘‘you will work and haul and root the trees 
as Chihun here shall order you. Take up Chihun and set him on your 
neck!” Moti Guj curled the tip of his trunk, Chihun put his foot there 
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and was swung on to the neck. Deesa handed Chihun the heavy ankus, 
100 the iron elephant goad. 

Chihun thumped Moti Guj’s bald head as a paver thumps a curbstone. 

Moti Guj trumpeted. 

“Be still, hog of the backwoods! Chihun’s your mahout for ten days. 

' And now bid me good-by, beast after mine own heart. Oh, my lord, 
1s my king! Jewel of all created elephants, lily of the herd, preserve your 
honored health; be virtuous. Adieu!” 

Moti Guj lapped his trunk round Deesa and swung him into the air 
twice. That was his way of bidding him good-by. 

“He’ll work now,” said Deesa to the planter. ‘‘Have I leave to go?” 

110 The planter nodded, and Deesa dived into the woods. Moti Guj 
went back to haul stumps. 

Chihun was very kind to him, but he felt unhappy and forlorn for all 
that. Chihun gave him a ball of spices, and tickled him under the chin, 
and Chihun’s little baby cooed to him after work was over, and Chihun’s 

us wife called him a darling; but Moti Guj was a bachelor by instinct, as 
Deesa was. He did not understand the domestic emotions. He wanted 
the light of his universe back again —the drink and the drunken slumber, 
the savage beatings and the savage caresses. 

None the less he worked well, and the planter wondered. Deesa had 

120 wandered along the roads till he met a marriage procession of his own 
caste, and, drinking, dancing, and tippling, had drifted with it past all 
knowledge of the lapse of time. ' 

The morning of the eleventh day dawned, and there returned no 

+ Deesa. Moti Guj was loosed from his ropes for the daily stint. He 
125 Swung clear, looked round, shrugged his shoulders, and began to walk 
away, as one having business elsewhere. 

“Hilho! Come back you!” shouted Chihun. ‘Come back and put me on 
your neck, misborn mountain! Return, splendor of the hillsides! Adorn- 
ment of all India, heave to, or I’ll bang every toe off your fat forefoot!” 

10 Moti Guj gurgled gently, but did not obey. Chihun ran after him with 
a rope and caught him up. Moti Guj put his ears forward, and Chihun 
knew what that meant, though he tried to carry it off with high words. 

“None of your nonsense with me,” said he. ‘To your pickets, 
devil-son!”’ 

135 =“ Hrrump!’’said MotiGuj, and that was all—that and the forebent ears. 

Moti Guj put his hands in his pockets, chewed a branch for a tooth- 
pick, and strolled about the clearing, making fun of the other elephants 
who had just set to work. 

Chihun reported the state of affairs to the planter, who came out 

10 With a dog-whip and cracked it furiously. Moti Guj paid the white man 
the compliment of charging him fee a quarter of a mile across the | 
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clearing and “Hrrumphing” him into his veranda. Then he stood 
outside the house, chuckling to himself and shaking all over with the fun 
of it, as an elephant will. 

“We'll thrash him,” said the planter. ‘He shall have the finest 
thrashing ever elephant received. Give Kala N ag’ and Nazim twelve 
foot of chain apiece, and tell them to lay on twenty.” 

Kala Nag—which means Black Snake—and Nazim were two of the 
biggest elephants in the lines, and one of their duties was to administer 
the graver punishment, since no man can beat an elephant properly. 

They took the whipping-chains and rattled them in their trunks as 
they sidled up to Moti Guj, meaning to hustle him between them. Moti 
Guj had never, in all his life of thirty-nine years, been whipped, and he 
did not intend to begin a new experience. So he waited, waving his 


head from right to left and measuring the precise spot in.Kala Nag’s fat | 


side where a blunt tusk could sink deepest. Kala Nag had no tusks; the 
chain was the badge of his authority; but for all that, he swung wide of 
Moti Guj at the last minute, and tried to appear as if he had brought 
the chain out for amusement. Nazim turned round and went home early. 
He did not feel fighting fit that morning, and so Moti Guj was left stand- 
ing alone with his ears cocked. 

That decided the planter to argue no more, and Moti Guj rolled 
back to his amateur inspection of the clearing. An elephant who will 
not work and is not tied up is about as manageable as an eighty-one-ton 
gun loose in a heavy seaway. He slapped old friends on the back and 
asked them if the stumps were coming away easily; he talked nonsense 
concerning labor and the inalienable rights of elephants to a long ‘“‘noon- 
ing’’; and, wandering to and fro, he thoroughly demoralized the garden 
till sundown, when he returned to his picket for food. 

“Tf you won’t work you shan’t eat,’ said Chihun, angrily. ‘“‘You’re 
a wild elephant, and no educated animal at all. Go back to your jungle.” 

Chihun’s little brown baby was rolling on the floor of the hut, and 
stretching out its fat arms to the huge shadow in the doorway. Moti Guj 
knew well that it was the dearest thing on earth to Chihun. He swung 
out his trunk with a fascinating crook at the end, and the brown baby 
threw itself, shouting, upon it. Moti Guj made fast.and pulled up till 
the brown baby was crowing in the air twelve feet above his father’s head. 


“Great Lord!” said Chihun. ‘‘Flour cakes of the best, twelve in . 


‘number, two feet across and soaked in rum, shall be yours on the instant, 
and two hundred pounds’ weight of fresh-cut young sugar cane there- 
with. Deign only to put down safely that insignificant brat who is 


-my heart and my life to me!”’ . 
Moti Guj tucked the brown baby comfortably between his forefeet, 


: that could have knocked into toothpicks all Chihun’s hut, and waited 
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iss for his food. He ate it, and the brown baby crawled away. Moti Guj 
dozed and thought of Deesa. One of many mysteries connected with the 
elephant is that his huge body needs less sleep than anything else that 
lives. Four or five hours in the night suffice —two just before midnight, 
lying down on one side; two just after one o’clock, lying down on the 

10 Other. The rest of the silent hours are filled with eating and fidgeting, and 
long grumbling soliloquies. 

At midnight, therefore, Moti Guj strode out of his pickets, for a 
thought had come to him that Deesa might be lying drunk somewhere in 
the dark forest with none to look after him. So all that night he chased 

195 through the undergrowth, blowing and trumpeting and shaking his ears. 
He went down to the river and blared across the shallows where Deesa 
used to wash him, but there was no answer. He could not find Deesa, 
but he disturbed all the other elephants in the lines, and nearly frightened 
to death some gypsies in the woods. 

2» . At dawn Deesa returned to the plantation. He had been very drunk 
indeed, and he expected to get into trouble for outstaying his leave. He 
drew a long breath when he saw that the bungalow and the plantation 
were still uninjured, for he knew something of Moti Guj’s temper, and 
reported himself with many lies and salaams. Moti Guj had gone to his 

205 pickets for breakfast. The night exercise had made him hungry. 

“Call up your beast,’’ said the planter; and Deesa shouted in the 
mysterious elephant language that some mahouts believe came from 
China at the birth of the world, when elephants and not men were masters. 
Moti Guj heard and came. Elephants do not gallop. They move from 

ao places at varying rates of speed. Ifan elephant wished to catch an express 
train he could not gallop, but he could catch the train. So Moti Guj 
was at the planter’s door almost before Chihun noticed that he had left. 
his pickets. He fell into Deesa’s arms trumpeting with joy, and the man 
and beast wept and slobbered over each other, and handled each other 

2s from head to heel to see that no harm had befallen. 

“Now wewill get to work,’’said Deesa. ‘‘ Liftmeup,mysonand my joy!’ 

Moti Guj swung him up, and the two went to the coffee clearing 
to look for difficult stumps. 

The planter was too astonished to be very angry. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE 
‘“‘AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN’”’ 


His full name was Percival William Williams, but he picked up the 
other name in a nursery book, and that was the end, of the christened 
titles. His mother’s poe called him Miseae but as he never paid 
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the faintest attention to anything that the ayah said, her wisdom did 
not help matters. 

His father was the colonel of the 195th, and as soon as Wee Willie Winkie 
was old enough to understand what military discipline meant, Colonel Wil- 
liams put him under it. There was no other way of managing the child. 
When he was good for a week, he drew good-conduct pay; and when 
he was bad, he was deprived of his good-conduct stripe. Generally he 
was bad, for India offers so many chances of going wrong to little six- 
year-olds. 

Children resent familiarity from strangers, and. Wee Willie Winkie was 
a very particular child. Once he accepted an acquaintance, he was 
graciously pleased to thaw. He accepted Brandis, a subaltern of the 
195th, on sight. Brandis was having tea at the colonel’s, and Wee 
Willie Winkie entered strong in the possession of a good-conduct badge 
won for not chasing the hens round the compound. He regarded 
Brandis with gravity for at least ten minutes, and then delivered himself 
of his opinion. 

“T like you,” said he slowly, getting off his chair and coming over 
to Brandis. “I like you. I shall call you Coppy, because of your 
hair. Do you mind being called Coppy? It is because of ve hair, you 
know.” 

Here was one of the most embarrassing of Wee Willie Winkie’s pecu- 
liarities. He would look at a stranger for some time, and then, without 
warning or explanation, would give him aname. And the name stuck. 
No regimental penalties could break Wee Willie Winkie of this habit. 
He lost his good-conduct badge for christening the commissioner’s wife 
“Pobs”; but nothing that the colonel could do made the station forego 
the nickname, and Mrs. Collen remained Mrs. ‘‘Pobs”’ till the end of her 
stay. So Brandis was christened “Coppy,” and rose, therefore, in the 
estimation of the regiment. ; 

If Wee Willie Winkie took an interest in any one, the fortunate man 
was envied alike by the mess and the rank and file. And in their envy lay 
no suspicion of self-interest. “The colonel’s son” was idolized on his own 
merits entirely. Yet Wee Willie Winkie was not lovely. His face was 
permanently freckled, as his legs were permanently scratched, and in 
spite of his mother’s almost tearful remonstrances he had insisted upon 
having his long yellow locks cut short in the military fashion. ‘I want 
my hair like Sergeant Tummil’s,” said Wee Willie Winkie, and, his father 
abetting, the sacrifice was accomplished. 

Three. weeks after the bestowal of his youthful affections on 
Lieutenant Brandis—henceforward to be called ““Coppy”’ for the sake 
of brevity Wee Willie Winkie was destined to behold strange things 


and far beyond his comprehension. : 
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Coppy returned his liking with interest. Coppy had let him wear for 
five rapturous minutes his own big sword —just as tall as Wee Willie Winkie. 
Coppy had promised him a terrier puppy; and Coppy had permitted 
him to witness the miraculous operation of shaving. Nay, more—Coppy 
had said that even he, Wee Willie Winkie, would rise in time to the owner- 
ship of a box of shiny knives, a silver soap box, and a silver-handled 
‘‘sputter-brush,” as Wee Willie Winkie called it. Decidedly, there was 
no one except his father, who could give or take away good-conduct 
badges at pleasure, half so wise, strong, and valiant as Coppy with the 
Afghan and Egyptian medals on his breast. Why, then, should Coppy 
be guilty of the unmanly weakness of kissing— vehemently kissing—a 
“big girl,’ Miss Allardyce to wit? In the course of a morning ride, Wee 
Willie Winkle had seen Coppy so doing, and, like the gentleman he was, had 
promptly wheeled round and cantered back to his groom, lest the groom 
should also see. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would hae spoken to his father, 


but he felt instinctively that this was a matter on which Coppy ought 


first to be consulted. _ 

“Coppy,” shouted Wee Willie Winkie, reining up outside that sub- 
altern’s bungalow early one morning—‘‘I want to see you, Coppy!’ r 

‘“‘Come in, young ’un,” returned Coppy, who was at early breakfast in 
the midst of his dogs. ‘‘What mischief have you been getting into now?” 

Wee Willie Winkie had done nothing notoriously bad for three days, 
and so stood on a pinnacle of virtue. 

“T’ve been doing nothing bad,” said he, curling himself into a long 
chair with a studious affectation of the colonel’s languor after a hot 
parade. He buried his freckled nose in a teacup and, with eyes staring 
roundly over the rim, asked: “I say, Coppy, is it pwoper to kiss big 
girls?” 

“By Jove! You’re beginning early. Who do you want to kiss?” 

“No one. My muvver’s always kissing me if I don’t stop her. If 
it isn’t pwoper, how was you kissing Major Allardyce’s big girl last morn-' 
ing, by ve canal?” 

Coppy’s brow wrinkled. He and Miss Allardyce had with great craft 
managed to keep their engagement secret for a fortnight. There were 
urgent and imperative reasons why Major Allardyce should not know how 
matters stood for at least another month, and this small narnia had 
discovered a great deal too much. 

“T saw you,” said Wee Willie Winkie, calmly. ‘But ve sot g aa t 
see. I said, “Hut jao!\’h) 

“Oh, you had that cae sense, you young Rip,” groaned poor 
Coppy, half amused and half angry. “And how many people may you~ 


have told about it?” 


4 
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“Only me myself. You didn’t tell when I twied to wide ve buffalo ven wo 
my pony was lame; and I fought you wouldn’t like.” 

“Winkie,” said Coppy enthusiastically, shaking the small hand, 
“you're the best of good fellows. Look here, you can’t understand all 
these things. One of these days—hang it, how can I make you see it. — 
I'm going to marry Miss Allardyce, and then she’ll be Mrs. Coppy, as you 95 
say. If your young mind is so scandalized at the idea of kissing big girls, 
go and tell your father.” 

“What will happen?” said Wee Willie Winkie, who firmly believed 


- that his father was omnipotent. 


“TI shall get into trouble,” said Coppy, playing his trump card with 100 
an appealing look at the holder of the ace. 

“Ven I won't,” said Wee Willie Winkie briefly. “But my faver 
says it’s un-man-ly to be always kissing, and I didn’t fink you’d do vat, 


' Coppy.”’ 


“T’m not always kissing, old chap. It’s only now and then, and when 105 
you 're bigger you'll do it too. Your father meant it’s not good for little 
boys.” 

“Ah!” said Wee Willie Winkie, now fully enlightened. ‘It’s like ve 
sputter-brush?”’ 

“Exactly,” said Coppy gravely. ne 

“But I don’t fink I’ll ever want to kiss big girls, nor no one, ’cept 
my muvver. And I must vat, you know.” ; 

There was a long pause, broken by Wee Willie Winkie. 

“Are you fond of vis big girl, Coppy?”’ 

“Awfully!’’ said Coppy. | 115 

‘‘Fonder van you are of Bell or ve Butcha—or me?” 

“It’s in a different way,” said Coppy. ‘‘ You see, one of these days 
Miss Allardyce will belong to me, but you’ll grow up and command the 


regiment and—all sorts of things. It’s quite different, you see.” 


“Very well,” said Wee Willie Winkie, rising. ‘If you’re fond of ve big 120 
girl, I won’t tell any one. I must go now.” 

Coppy rose and escorted his small guest to the door, adding: ‘‘ You’re 
the best of little fellows, Winkie. I tell you what. In thirty days from 
now you can tell if you like—tell any one you like.” 

Thus the secret of the Brandis-Allardyce engagement was dependent 
on a little child’s word. Coppy, who knew Wee Willie Winkie’s idea of 
truth, was at ease, for he felt that he would not break promises. Wee 
Willie Winkie betrayed a special and unusual interest in Miss Allardyce, 


_ 


25 


and, slowly revolving round that embarrassed young lady, was used to 


regard her gravely with unwinking eye. He was trying to discover why 130 
Coppy should have kissed her. She was not half so nice as his own mother. 


On the other hand, she was Coppy’s property, and would in time belong 
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to him. Therefore it petpoved him to treat her with as much respect 
as Coppy’s big sword or shiny pistol. 

135. The-idea that he had shared a great secret in common with Coppy 
kept Wee Willie Winkie unusually virtuous for three weeks. Then the 
Old Adam broke out, and he made what he called a ‘‘ camp fire’’ at the bot- 
tom of the garden. How could he have foreseen that the flying sparks 
would have lighted the Colonel’s little hayrick and consumed a week’s store 

140 for the horses? Sudden and swift was the punishment — deprivation of the 
good-conduct badge, and, most sorrowful of all, two days’ confinement 
to barracks —the house and veranda—coupled with the withdrawal of the 
light of his father’s countenance. 

‘He took the sentence like the man he strove tobe, drew himself up 

145 with a quivering under-lip, saluted, and, once clear of the room, ran to 
weep bitterly in his nursery —called by him ‘‘my quarters.’’ Coppy came 
in the afternoon and attempted to console the culprit. é‘ 

“T’m under awwest,” said Wee Willie Winkie mournfully, ‘‘and I 
didn’t ought to speak to you.” 

1x0 Very early the next morning he climbed on to the roof of the house 
—that was not forbidden—and beheld Miss Allardyce going for 
a ride. 

‘““Where are you going?” cried Wee Willie Winkie. 
“Across the river,” she answered, and trotted forward. 

155 Now the cantonment in which the 195th lay was bounded on the 
north by a river—dry in the winter. From his earliest years, Wee Willie 
Winkie had been forbidden to go across the river, and had noted that even 
Coppy—the almost almighty Coppy—had never set foot beyond it. 
Wee Willie Winkie had once been read to, out of a big blue book, the 

. 100 history of the Princess and the Goblins—a most wonderful tale of a land 
where the Goblins were always warring with the children of men until 
they were defeated by one Curdie. Ever since that date it seemed to 
him that the bare black and purple hills across the river were inhabited by 
Goblins, and, in truth, every one had said that there lived the Bad Men. 

16s Even in his own house the lower halves of the windows were covered 
with green paper on account of the Bad Men who might, if allowed clear 
view, fire into peaceful drawing-rooms and comfortable bedrooms. Cer- 
tainly, beyond the river, which was the end of all the earth, lived the Bad 
Men. And here was Major Allardyce’s big girl, Coppy’s property, pre- 

um paring to venture into their borders! What would Coppy say if anything 

happened to her? If the Goblins ran off with her as they did Curdie’s 
princess? She must at all hazards be turned back. 

The house was still. Wee Willie Winkie reflected for a moment on 

the very terrible wrath of his father; and then—broke his arrest! It was 

475 a crime unspeakable. The low sun threw his shadow, very large and very 
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black, on the trim garden paths, as he went down to the stables and 
ordered his pony. It seemed to him in the hush of the dawn that all 
the big world had been bidden to stand still and look at Wee Willie Winkie 
guilty of mutiny. The drowsy sais handed him is mount, and, since 
the one great sin made all others insignificant. éé Willie Winkie said 160 
that he was going to ride over to Coppy,S Pad went out at a footpace, 
stepping on the soft mold of the flower beidssc! 

The devastating track of the pony’s feet was the last misdeed that 
cut him off from all sympathy of humanity. He turned into the road, 
leaned forward, and rode as fast as the pony could put foot to the ground 185 
in the direction of the riyér,,, ) | pk 

But the liveliest (df Sa ere ae oni can do little against the long 
canter of a_Waler. Miss Allardyce was far ahead, had passed through 

ener WY y 
the crops, beyond the police-posts, when all the guards were asleep, and 
her mount was scattering the pebbles of the river bed as Wee Willie 190 
Winkie left the cantonment and British India behind him. Bowed for- 
ward and still flogging, Wee Willie Winkie shot into Afghan territory, 
and could just see Miss Allardyce a black speck, flickering across the 
stony plain. The reason of her wandering was simple enough. Coppy, 
in a tone of too-hastily-assumed authority, had told her overnight that 195 
she must not ride out by the river. And she had gone to prove her own 
spirit and teach Coppy a lesson. : 

Almost at the foot of the inhospitable hills, Wee Willie Winkie 
saw the Waler blunder and come down heavily. Miss Allardyce 
struggled clear, but her ankle had been severely twisted, and she could 200 
not stand. Having fully shown her spirit, she wept and was sur- 
prised by the apparition of a white, wide-eyed child in khaki, on a 
nearly spent pony. 

“Are you badly, badly hurted?’’ shouted Wee Willie Winkie, as soon 
as he was within range. ‘“‘You didn’t ought to be here.” 205 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Allardyce ruefully, ignoring the reproof. 
“Good gracious, child, what are you doing here?” 

“You said you was going acwoss ve wiver,” panted Wee Willie 
Winkie, throwing himself off his pony. ‘‘And nobody—not even 
Coppy—must go acwoss ve wiver, and I came after you ever so hard, 210 
but you wouldn’t stop, and now you’ve hurted yourself, and Coppy 
will be angwy wiv me, and—I’ve bwoken my awwest! I’ve bwoken 


my awwest!”’ 


The future colonel of the 195th sat down and sobbed. In spite of 


- the pain in her ankle the girl was moved. 215 


“Have you ee all the way from cantonments, little man? What 


for?” 
“You belonged to oppr- Coppy told me so!” wailed Wee Willie 


| aati Lactating 
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Winkie disconsolately. ‘‘I saw him kissing you, and he said he was fonder 


90 of you van Bell or ve Butcha or me. AndsoIcame. You must get up and 


come back. You didn’t ought to be here. Vis is a bad place, and I’ve 
bwoken my awwest.” 
“T can’t move, Winkie,” said Miss Allardyce, with a groan. “I’ve 
hurt my foot. What shall I do?” 
25 She showed a readiness. to weep anew, which steadied Wee Willie 
Winkie, who had been brought up to believe that tears were the depth 
of unmanliness. Still, when one is as great a sinner as Wee Willie Winkie, 
even a man may be permitted to break down. 
‘Winkie,’ said Miss Allardyce, “‘when you’ve rested a little, ride 
230 back and tell them to send out something to carry me back i in. It hurts 
fearfully. as | 
The child sat still for a little time and Miss Allardyce closed her eyes; 7 
the pain was nearly making her faint. She was roused by Wee Willie 
Winkie tying up the reins on his pony’s neck and setting it free with a 


-235 vicious cut of his whip that made it whicker. ‘The little animal headed 


towards the cantonments. 
“Oh, Winkie! What are you doing?” 
“Hush!” said Wee Willie Winkie. ‘‘Vere’s a man coming—one of 
ve Bad Men. I must stay wiv you. My faver says a man must. always 
240 look after a girl. Jack will go home, and ven vey ’ll come and look for us. 
Vat’s why I let him go.” 
Not one man but two or three had appeared from behind the nigh 
of the hills, and the heart of Wee Willie Winkie sank within him, for 
just in this manner were the Goblins wont to steal out and vex Curdie’s 
21s soul. Thus had they played in Curdie’s garden, he had seen the picture, 
and thus had they frightened the Princess’s nurse. He heard them talk- — 
ing to each other, and recognized with joy the bastard Pushto that he had 
picked up from one of his father’s grooms lately dismissed. People who 
spoke that tongue could not be the Bad Men. They were only natives 
260 after all. 
They came up to the bowlders on which Miss Allardyce’s horse had 
blundered. 
Then rose from the rock Wee Willie Winkie, child of the dominant 
race, aged six and three-quarters, and said briefly and emphatically “Jao!” 
255 The pony had crossed the river bed. 
The men laughed, and laughter from natives was the one thing Wee 
Willie Winkie could not tolerate. He asked them what they wanted 
* and why they did not depart. Other men with most evil faces and crooked- 
stocked guns crept out of the shadows of the hills, till, soon, Wee Willie 
200 Winkie was face to face with an audience some twenty Saeae Miss 
Allardyce screamed. 
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“Who are you?” said one of the men. 

“T am the Colonel Sahib’s son, and my order is that you go at once... 
You black men are frightening the Miss Sahib. One of you must run into 
cantonments and take the news that the Miss Sahib has hurt herself, and 26s 
that the colonel’s son is here with her.” 

“Put our feet into the trap!” was the laughing reply. ‘‘Hear this 
boy’s speech!” 

“Say that I sent you—I, the colonel’s son. They will give you 


money.” * 970 - 


“What is the use of this talk? Take up the child and the girl, and we 
can at least ask for the ransom. Ours are the villages on the heights,” 
said a voice in the background. 

These were the Bad Men—worse than Goblins—and it needed all 
Wee Willie Winkie’s training to prevent him from bursting into tears. 275 
But he felt that to cry before a native, excepting only his mother’s ayah, — 
would be an infamy greater than any mutiny. Moreover, he, as future 
“colonel of the 19 5th, had that grim regiment at his back. 

- ‘Are you going to carry us aa a8 Wee Willie Winkie, very 
blanched and uncomfortable. vat? 280 

“Yes, my little Sahib. Bahadur, _ sd che tallest of the men, ‘‘and 
eat you oerwards.” 

+ phat is child’s talk,” said Wee Willie Winkie. ‘‘Men do not eat 
men. 

A. yell of Wachter interrupted him, but he went on firmly, —‘‘And 28s 
if you do carry us away, I tell you that all my regiment will come up in 
a day‘and kill you all without leaving one. Who will take my message 
to the Colonel Sahib?” 

Speech in any vernacular—and Wee Willie Winkie had a colloquial 


acquaintance with three— was easy to the boy who could not yet manage 290 ° 


his ‘‘r’s’”? and “‘th’s”’ aright. 

Another man joined the conference, crying: ‘“‘O foolish men!, What 
this babe says is true. He is-the heart’s heart of those white troops. 
For the sake of peace let them go both, for if he be taken, the regiment 
will break loose and gut the valley. Our villages are in the valley, and 25 
we shall not escape. That regiment are devils. They broke Khoda Yar’s 
breastbone with kicks when he tried to take the rifles; and if we touch 
this child they will fire and plunder for a month, till nothing remains. 
Better to send a man back to take the message and get a reward. I say 
that this child is their God, and that they will spare none of us, nor our 300 
women, if we harm him.” 

It was Din Mahommed, the dieraieeees groom of the colonel, who 
made the diversion, and an angry and heated discussion followed. Wee 
Willie Winkie, standing over Miss Allardyce, waited the upshot. Surely 


18 
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sos his ‘wegiment,” his own “wegiment,” would not desert him if they 
knew of his extremity. 


The riderless pony brought the news to the 195th, though there had 
been consternation in the colonel’s household for an hour before. The 
little beast came in through the parade ground in front of the main 

310 barracks, where the men were settling down to play spoil-five till the 
afternoon. Devlin, the color-sergeant of E Company, glanced at the 
empty saddle and tumbled through the barrack-rooms, kicking up 
each room corporal as he passed. ‘‘Up, ye beggars! There’s something 
happened to the colonel’s son,’”’ he shouted. 

315 “He couldn’t fall off! S’elp me, ’e couldn't fall off,” blubbered a 
drummer-boy. “Go an’ hunt actost the river. He’s over there if he’s 
anywhere, an’ maybe those Ext ave got ’im. For the love o’ Gawd 
don’t look for ’im in the niilahs! Let’s go over the river.’ 

“There’s sense in Mott yet, ” said Devlin. ‘‘E Company, double out 

320 to the river — sharp!” 

So E Company, in its shirt-sleeves mainly, doubled for the dear life, 

‘and in the rear toiled the perspiring sergeant, adjuring it to double yet 
faster. The cantonment was alive with the men of the 195th hunting for 
Wee Willie Winkie, and the colonel finally overtook E Company, far too 

325 exhausted to swear, struggling in the pebbles of the river bed. 

Up the hill under which Wee Willie Winkie’s Bad Men were discussing 
the wisdom of carrying off the child and the girl, a lookout fired two 
shots. 

<a ha e'T saidg”’ shouted Din Mahommed. “There is the warn- 

ssx0ing! T he pullon are out already and are coming across the plain! Get 
away! Let us not be seen with the boy!”’ 

The men waited for an instant, and then, as another shot was oe 
withdrew into the hills, silently as they had appeared. 

“The wegiment is coming,” said Wee Willie Winkie confidently to 

338 Miss Allardyce, ‘‘and it’s all wight. Don’t cwy!” 

He needed the advice himself, for ten minutes later, when his father 
came up, he was weeping bitterly with his head in Miss Allardyce’ s lap. 

And the men of the 195th carried him home with shouts and rejoicings; 
and Coppy, who had ridden a horse into a lather, met him, and, to his 

s40 intense disgust, kissed him openly in the presence of the men. 

But there was balm for his dignity. His father assured him that not 
only would the breaking of arrest be condoned, but that the good-conduct 
badge would be restored as soon as his mother could sew it on his blouse 
sleeve. Miss Allardyce had told the colonel a story that made him proud 

3450f his son. 
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“She belonged to you, Coppy,” said Wee Willie Winkie, indicating | 


Miss Allardyce with a grimy forefinger. ‘I knew she didn’t ought to go 

. wiver, and I knew ve wegiment would come to me if I sent Jack 
ome. 

“You’re a hero, Winkie,” said Coppy—‘‘a he? hero!” 

“T don’t know what vat means,” said Wee Willie Winkie, ‘but 
you mustn’t call me Winkie any no more. I’m Percival Will’am 
Will’ams.” 

And in this manner did Wee Willie Winkie enter into his manhood. 


William Wymark Jacobs (1863- ) ,/,0~ 


THE MONKEY’S PAW , J” 
NC) it LY 


Without, the night was cold and wet, but in the small parlor of 
Laburnam Villa the blinds were drawn and the fire burned brightly. 
Father and son were at chess, the former, who possessed ideas about the 
game involving radical changes, putting his king into such sharp and 
unnecessary perils that it even provoked comment from the white-haired 


_ old lady knitting placidly by the fire. 


“Hark at the wind,” said Mr. White, who, having seen a fatal mis- 
take after it was too late, was amiably desirous of preventing his son 
from seeing it. 

“I’m listening,” said the latter, grimly surveying the board as he 
stretched out his hand. ‘‘Check.”’ 

“‘T should hardly think that he’d come tonight,” said his father, with 
his hand poised over the board. 

“Mate,” replied the son. 

_ “That’s the worst of living so far out,’’ bawled Mr. White, with 
sudden and unlooked-for violence; ‘‘of all the beastly, slushy, out-of- 
the-way places to live in, this is the worst. Pathway’s a bog, and the 
road’s a torrent. I don’t know what people are thinking about. I 
suppose because only two houses in the road are let they think it doesn’t 
matter.” 

_ “Never mind, dear,” said his wife, soothingly; ‘“‘perhaps you’ll win 
the next one.”’ 

Mr. White looked up sharply, just in time to intercept a knowing 
glance between mother and son. The words died away on his lips, and 
he hid a guilty grin in his thin gray beard. 

“There he is,” said Herbert White, as the gate banged to loudly and 
heavy footsteps came toward the door. 
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The old man rose. with hospitable haste, and opening the door, was 
heard condoling with the new arrival. The new arrival also condoled 
with himself, so that Mrs. White said, “‘Tut, tut!’’ and coughed gently 
as her husband entered the room, followed by a tall, burly man, beady 
of eye and rubicund of visage. 

‘“‘Sergeant-Major Morris,” he said, introducing him. 

The sergeant-major shook hands, and taking the proffered seat by the 
fire, watched contentedly while his host got out whisky and tumblers 
and stood a small copper kettle on the fire. 

At the third glass his eyes got brighter, and he began to talk, the 
little family circle regarding with eager interest this visitor from distant 
parts, as he squared his broad shoulders in the chair and spoke of wild 
scenes and doughty deeds; of wars and plagues and strange peoples. 

“Twenty-one years of it,’ said Mr. White, nodding at his wife and 
son. ‘‘When he went away he was.a slip of a youth in the warehouse. 
Now look at him.” 

“He don’t look to have taken much harm,” said Mrs. White, politely. 

“T’d like to go to India myself,’’ said the old man, “‘just to look 
round a bit, you know.” 

“Better where you are,” said the sergeant-major, shaking his head. 
He put down the empty glass, and sighing softly, shook it again. 

“T should like to see those old temples and fakirs and jugglers,’’ said 
the old man. “What was that you started telling me the other day 
about a monkey’s paw or something, Morris?” 

“Nothing,”’ said the soldier, hastily. ‘‘Leastways nothing worth 
hearing.” 

““Monkey’s paw?” said Mrs. White, curiously. 

“Well, it’s just a bit of what you might call magic, perhaps,” said 
the sergeant-major, offhandedly. 

_ His three listeners leaned forward eagerly. The visitor absent- 
mindedly put his empty glass to his lips and then set it down again. 
His host filled it for him. 

“To look at,” said the sergeant-major, fumbling in his pocket, ‘it’s 
just an ordinary little paw, dried to a mummy.” 

He took something out of his pocket and proffered it. Mrs. White 
drew back with a grimace, but her son, taking it, examined it curiously. 

“And what is there special about it?’ inquired Mr. White as he took 
it from his son, and having examined it, placed it upon the table. 

“Tt had a spell put on it by an old fakir,” said the sergeant-major, 
‘“‘a very holy man. He wanted to show that fate ruled people’s lives, 
and that those who interfered with it did so to their sorrow. He puta 


spell on it so that three separate men could each have three wishes 
from it.” 
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His manner was so impressive that his hearers were conscious that 
their light laughter jarred somewhat. 

‘Well, why don’t you have three, sir?”’ said Herbert White, cleverly. 

The soldier regarded him in the way that middle age is wont to regard 
presumptuous youth. “TI have,’’ he said, quietly, and his blotchy face 7 
whitened. . 

“And did you really have the three wishes granted?” asked Mrs. - 
White. 

“T did,” said the sergeant-major, and his glass tapped against his 
strong teeth. 80 

“And has anybody else wished?’ persisted the old lady. 

“The first man had his three wishes. Yes,” was the reply; ‘I don’t 
know what the first two were, but the third was for death. That’s how 
I got the paw.” 

His tones were so grave that a hush fell upon the group 85 

“If you’ve had your three wishes, it’s no good to you now, then, 
Morris,” said the old man at last. ‘‘What do you keep it for?” 

The soldier shook his head. ‘‘Fancy, I suppose,” he said, slowly. 
“I did have some idea of selling it, but I don’t think I will. It has — 
caused enough mischief already. Besides, people won’t buy. They think 
it’s a fairy tale, some of them; and those who do think anything of it 
_ want to try it first and pay me afterward.” 

“Tf-you could have another three wishes,” said the old man, eyeing 
him keenly, “‘would you have them?” 

“T don’t know,” said the other. ‘I don’t know.” 95 

He took the paw, and dangling it between his forefinger and thumb, 
suddenly threw it upon the fire. White, with a slight cry, stooped down 
and snatched it off. 

‘Better let it burn,’ said the soldier, solemnly. 

“Tf you don’t want it, Morris,” said the other, “give it to me.” 100 

“T won’t,” said his friend, doggedly. ‘I threw it on the fire. If 
you keep it, don’t blame me for what happens. Pitch it on the fire again 
like a sensible man.” 

The other shook his head and examined his new possession closely. 
“How do you do it?” he inquired. 105 
“Hold it up in your right hand and wish aloud,”’ said me sergeant- 

major, “but I warn you of the consequences.” 

“Sounds like the Arabian Nights,” said Mrs. White, as a rose and 
began to set the supper. ‘Don’t you think you might wish for four 
pairs of hands for me?” 110 

Her husband drew the talisman from pocket, and then all three burst 
into laughter as the sergeant-major, with a look of alarm on his face, 


caught him by the arm. 
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“Tf you must wish,” he said, gruffly, ‘wish for something sensible.” 

us Mr. White dropped it back in his pocket, and placing chairs, motioned 

his friend to the table. In the business of supper the talisman was partly 

forgotten, and afterward the three sat listening in an enthralled fashion 
to a second installment of the soldier’s adventures in India. 

“Tf the tale about the monkey’s paw is not more truthful than those 

120 he has been telling us,” said Herbert, as the door closed behind their 
guest, just in time for him to catch the last train, ‘‘we shan’t make much 
out of it.” 

‘Did you give him anything for it, father?’’ inquired Mrs. White, 
regarding her husband closely. 

125 “A trifle,’ said he, coloring slightly. ‘‘He didn’t want it, but I 
made him take it. And he pressed me again to throw it away.” 

“Likely,” said Herbert, with pretended horror. ‘‘Why, we’re going 
to be rich, and famous and happy. Wish to be an emperor, father, to 
begin with; then you can’t be henpecked.” 

130 + He darted round the table, pursued by the maligned Mrs. White armed 
with an antimacassar. 

Mr. White took the paw from his pocket and eyed it dubiously. “I 
don’t know what to wish for, and that’s a fact,” he said, slowly. “It 
seems to me I’ve got all I want.” 

135 “If you only cleared the house, you’d be quite happy, wouldn’t 
your” said Herbert, with his hand on his shoulder. ‘Well, wish for 
two hundred pounds, then; that’ll just do it.” 

His father, smiling shamefacedly at his own credulity, held up the 
talisman, as his son, with a solemn face, somewhat marred by a wink at 

140 his mother, sat down at the piano and struck a few impressive chords. 

“TI wish for two hundred pounds,” said the old man distinctly. 

A fine crash from the piano greeted the words, interrupted by a shud- 
dering cry from the old man. His wife and son ran toward him. 

“It moved,” he cried, with a glance of disgust at the object as it 

us lay on the floor. ‘As I wished, it twisted in my hand like a snake.” 

“Well, I don’t see the money,” said his son as he picked it up and 
placed it on the table, ‘‘and I bet I never shall.”’ 

“It must have been your fancy, father,” said his wife, regarding him 
anxiously. 

150 He shook his head. ‘‘Never mind, though; there’s no harm done, 
but it gave me a shock all the same.” 

They sat down by the fire again while the two men finished their 
pipes. Outside, the wind was higher than ever, and the old man started 
nervously at the sound of a door banging upstairs. A silence unusual 

iss and depressing settled upon all three, which lasted until the old couple 
rose to retire for the night. 
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z “T expect you'll find the cash tied up in a big bag in the middle of 
your bed,” said Herbert, as he bade them good-night, ‘‘and something 
horrible squatting up on top of the wardrobe watching you as you pocket 
your ill-gotten gains.” 160 
He sat alone in the darkness, gazing at the dying fire, and seeing faces 
in it. The last face was so horrible and so simian that he gazed at it in 
amazement. It got so vivid that, with a little uneasy laugh, he felt on 
the table for a glass containing a little water to throw, over it. His hand 
grasped the monkey’s paw, and with a little shiver he wiped his hand 10s 
on his coat and went up to bed. 


II 


In the brightness of the wintry sun next morning as it streamed over 
the breakfast table he laughed at his fears. There was an air of prosaic 
wholesomeness about the room which it had lacked on the previous night, 
and the dirty, shriveled little paw was pitched on the sideboard with a 170 
carelessness which betokened no great belief in its virtues. 

“‘T suppose all old soldiers are the same,” said Mrs. White. ‘‘The 
idea of our listening to such nonsense! How could wishes be granted in 
these days? And if they could, how could two hundred pounds hurt 
you, father?”’ 175 

““Might drop on his head from the sky,’’ said the frivolous Herbert. 

“Morris said the things happened so naturally,” said his father, “that 
you might if you so wished attribute it to coincidence.”’ 

“Well, don’t break into the money before I come back,”’ said Herbert 
_as he rose from the table. ‘‘I’m afraid it’ll turn you into a mean, avari- 180 
cious man, and we shall have to disown you.” 

His mother laughed, and following him to the door, watched him 
down the road; and returning to the breakfast table, was very happy 
at the expense of her husband’s credulity. All of which did not prevent 
her from scurrying to the door at the postman’s knock, nor prevent her 185 
from referring somewhat shortly to retired sergeant-majors of bibulous 
habits when she found that the post brought a tailor’s bill. 

“Herbert will have some more of his funny remarks, I expect, when 
he comes home,” she said, as they sat at dinner. 

“T dare say,” said Mr. White, pouring himself out some beer; “‘but 190 
for all that, the thing moved in my hand; that I’ll swear to.” 

“Vou thought it did,” said the old lady soothingly. 

“T say it did,” replied the other. “There was no thought about 
it; I had just— What’s the matter?” 

His wife made no reply. She was watching the mysterious move- 19s 
ments of a man outside, who, peering in an undecided fashion at the 
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house, appeared to be trying to make up his mind to enter. In mental 


connection with the two hundred pounds, she noticed that the stranger 
was well dressed, and wore a silk hat of glossy newness. ‘Three times 


200 he paused at the gate, and then walked on again. The fourth time he 


stood with his hand upon it; and then with sudden resolution flung it 
open and walked up the path. Mrs. White at the same moment placed 
her hands behind her, and hurriedly unfastening the strings of her apron, 
put that useful article of apparel beneath the cushion of her chair. 

205 She brought the stranger, who seemed ill at ease, into the room. He 
gazed at her furtively, and listened in a preoccupied fashion as the old 
lady apologized for the appearance of the room, and her husband’s coat, 
a garment which he usually reserved for the garden. She then waited, 
as patiently as her sex would permit, for him to broach his business, but 

20 he was at first strangely silent. 

‘‘T— was asked to call,” he said at last, and stooped and picked a 
piece of cotton from his trousers. ‘‘I come from ‘Maw and Meggins’.”’ 
The old lady started. ‘Is anything the matter?’’ she asked, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Has anything happened to Herbert? What isit? What is it?” 
2s © Her husband interposed. ‘There, there, mother,’’ he said, hastily. 
“Sit down, and don’t jump to conclusions. You’ve not brought bad 
news, ‘I’m sure, sir’’; and he eyed the other wistfully. 
“T’m sorry —’’ began the visitor. 
“Ts he hurt?’’ demanded the mother, wildly. 

220 The visitor bowed in assent. “Badly hurt,’ he said, quietly, “but 
he is not in any pain.” 

“Oh, thank God!”’ said the old woman, clasping her hands. ‘‘Thank 
God for that! Thank—’” 
She broke off suddenly as the sinister meaning of the assurance 

25 dawned upon her and she saw the awful confirmation of her fears in 
the other’s averted face. She caught her breath, and turning to her 
slower-witted husband, laid her trembling old hand upon his. There was 
a long silence. 

““He was caught in the machinery,” said the visitor at length in a low 

230 VOICE. 

“Caught in the machinery,” repeated Mr. White, in a dazed fashion, 
“yes.” 

He sat staring blankly out at the window, and taking his wife’s hand 
between his own, pressed it as he had been wont to do in their old court- 

235 ing days nearly forty years before. 

“He was the only one left to us,’ he said, the gently to the 
visitor. “It is hard.” 

The other coughed, and rising, walked slowly re the window. ‘‘The 
firm wished me to convey their sincere sympathy with you in your great 
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, loss,” he said, without looking round. “I beg that you will understand 240 


I am only their servant and merely obeying orders.” 

There was no reply; the old woman’s face was white, her eyes staring, 
and her breath inaudible; on the husband’s face was a look such as his 
friend the sergeant might have carried into his first action. 

“T was to say that Maw and Meggins disclaim all responsibility,’’ 245 
continued the other.. “‘They admit no liability at all, but in considera- 
tion of your son’s services, they wish to present you with a certain sum 


\ 


as compensation.”’ 


Mr. White dropped his wife’s hand, and rising to his feet, gazed with 
a look of horror at his visitor. His dry lips shaped the words, ‘How 20 
much?” ; 

“Two hundred pounds,’’ was the answer. 

Unconscious of his wife’s shriek, the old man smiled faintly, put out 
his hands like a sightless man, and dropped, a senseless heap, to the floor. 


III 


In the huge new cemetery, some two miles distant, the old people 
buried their dead, and came back to a house steeped in shadow and silence. 
It was all over so quickly that at first they could hardly realize it, and 
remained in a state of expectation as though of something else to hap- 
pen—something else which was to lighten this load, too heavy for old 
hearts to bear. 2¢0 

But the days passed, and expectation gave place to resignation — the 
hopeless resignation of the old, sometimes miscalled apathy. Sometimes 
they hardly exchanged a word, for now they had nothing to talk about, 
and their days were long to weariness. ; 
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It was about a week after that the old man, waking suddenly in the 25 


night, stretched out his hand and found himself alone. The room was 
in darkness, and the sound of subdued weeping came from the window. 


. He raised himself in bed and listened. 


“‘Come back,” he said, tenderly.  ‘‘ You will be cold.” 

“Tt is colder for my son,” said the old woman, and wept afresh. 270 

The sound of her sobs died away on his ears. The bed was warm, 
and his eyes heavy with sleep. He dozed fitfully, and then slept until 
a sudden wild cry from his wife awoke him with a start. 

“The paw!’ she cried wildly. ‘The monkey’s paw!” 

He started up in alarm. ‘“‘Where?. Where is it? What’s the az 
matter?”’ iM 

She came stumbling across the room toward him. “I want it,” she 
said, quietly. ‘“You’ve not destroyed it?” y 

“It’s in the parlor, on the bracket,” he replied, marveling. ‘‘Why? 
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as0 She cried and laughed together, and bending over, kissed his cheek. 
“T only just thought of it,” she said, hysterically. ‘Why didn’t I 
think of it before? Why didn’t you think of it?” 
“Think of what?’’ he questioned. 
“The other two wishes,’”’ she replied, rapidly. ‘‘We’ve only had 
285 one.” 
““Was not that enough?”’ he demanded, fiercely. 
“No,” she cried, triumphantly; ‘‘we’ll have one more.’ Go down and 
get it quickly, and wish our boy alive again.” 
The man sat up in bed and flung the beieioihes from his quaking 

200 limbs. ‘‘Good God, you are mad!”’ he cried, aghast. 

“Get it,’’ she panted; ‘‘get it quickly, and wish—Oh, my boy, my 
boy!’’ 

Her husband struck a match and lit the candle. ‘‘Get back to bed,” 
he said, unsteadily. ‘‘You don’t know what you are saying.” 

295 “We had the first wish granted,” said the old woman, feverishly; 
“why not the second?”’ 

‘““A coincidence,’ stammered the old man. 

“Go and get it and wish,” cried his wife, quivering with excitement. 

The old man turned and regarded her, and his voice shook. “He has 

soo been dead ten days, and besides he—I would not tell you else, but—I 

could only recognize him by his clothing. If he was too terrible for you 
to see then, how now?” 

“Bring him back,’’ cried the old woman, and dragged him toward the 
door. “Do you think I fear the child I have nursed?”’ 

805 He went down in the darkness, and felt his way to the parlor, and 
then to the mantelpiece. The talisman was in its place, and a horrible 
fear that the unspoken wish might bring his mutilated son before him ere 
he could escape from the room seized upon him, and he caught his breath 
as he found that he had lost the direction of the door. His brow cold with 

sio Sweat, he felt his way round the table, and groped along the wall until 
he found himself in the small passage with the unwholesome thing in ~ 
his hand. 

Even his wife’s face seemed changed as he entered the room. It was 
white and expectant, and to his fears seemed to have an unnatural look 
sis upon it. He was afraid of her. 
“Wish!” she cried, in a strong voice. 
“Tt is foolish and wicked,” he faltered. 
“Wish!”’ repeated his wife. 
He raised his hand. ‘‘I wish my son alive again.” 

x0 The talisman fell to the floor, and he regarded it fearfully. Then he 
sank trembling into a chair as the old woman, with burning eyes, walked 
to the window and raised the blind. 
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He sat until he was chilled with the cold, glancing occasionally at 


the figure of the old woman peering through the window. The candle- 


end, which had burned below the rim of the china candlestick, was throw- 3:5 
ing pulsating shadows on the ceiling and walls, until, with a flicker larger 
than the rest, it expired. The old man, with an unspeakable sense of 
relief at the failure of the talisman, crept back to his bed, and a minute or 
two afterward the old woman came silently and apathetically beside him. 

Neither spoke, but lay silently listening to the ticking of the clock. s30 
A stair creaked, and a squeaky mouse scurried noisily through the wall. 
The darkness was oppressive, and after lying for some time screwing up 
his courage, he took the box of matches, and striking one, went down- 
stairs for a candle. 

At the foot of the stairs the match went out, and he paused to strike 435 
another; and at the same moment a knock, so quiet and stealthy as to 
be scarcely audible, sounded on the front door. 

The matches fell from his hand and spilled in the passage. He stood 
motionless, his breath suspended until the knock was repeated. Then 
he turned and fled swiftly back to his room, and closed the door behind 340 
him. A third knock sounded through the house. 

““What’s that?’”’ cried the old woman, starting up. 

““A rat,” said the old man in shaking tones—‘‘a rat. It passed me 
on the stairs.” 

His wife sat up in bed listening. A loud knock resounded through ss: 
the house. 

“Tt’s Herbert!’’ she screamed. ‘It’s Herbert!” 

She ran to the door, but her husband was before her, and catching 
her by the arm, held her tightly. 

“What are you going to do?”’ he whispered hoarsely. 350 

“It’s my boy; it’s Herbert!” she cried, struggling mechanically. “I 
forgot it was two miles away. What are vou holding me for? Let go. 


I must open the door.”’ 


‘““For God’s sake don’t let it in,” cried the old man, trembling. 

“You’re afraid of your own son,” she cried, struggling. “Let me go. ass 
I’m coming, Herbert; I’m coming.” 

There was another knock, and another. The old woman with a 
sudden wrench broke free and ran from the room. Her husband followed 
to the landing, and called after her appealingly as she hurried down- 
stairs. He heard the chain rattle back and the bottom bolt drawn slowly seo 
and stiffly from the socket. Then the old woman’s voice, strained and 
aie: bolt,’’ she cried, loudly. ‘Come down. I can’t reach it.” 

But her husband was on his hands and knees groping wildly on the 
floor in search of the paw. If he could only find it before the thing ses 
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outside got in. A perfect fusillade of knocks reverberated through the 
house, and he heard the scraping of a chair as his wife put it down in the 
passage against the door. He heard the creaking of the bolt as it came 
slowly back, and at the same moment he found the monkey’s paw, and 


so frantically breathed his third and last wish. 


The knocking ceased suddenly, although the echoes of it were still in 
the house. He heard the chair drawn back, and the door opened. A 
cold wind rushed up the staircase, and a long loud wail of disappoint- 
ment and misery from his wife gave him courage to run down to her side, 


37s and then to the gate beyond. The street lamp flickering opposite shone 
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on a quiet and deserted road. 
Joseph Conrad (1857- ) ry IN “PAG ne 
YOUTH my y 

This could have occurred nowhere but in England, where men and sea 
interpenetrate, so to speak—the sea entering into the life of most men, 
and the men knowing something or everything about the sea, in the way 
of amusement, of travel, or of bread-winning. 

We were sitting round a mahogany table that reflected the bottle, the 
claret-glasses, and our faces as we leaned on our elbows, There was a 
director of companies, an accountant, a lawyer, Marlow, and myself. The 
director had been a Conway boy, the accountant had served four years at 
sea, the lawyer—a fine crusted Tory, High Churchman, the best of old 
fellows, the soul of honor—had been chief officer in the P. & O. service 
in the good old days when mail-boats were square-rigged at least on two. 
masts, and used to come down the China Sea before a fair morisoon with 
stun’-sails set alow and aloft. We all began life in the merchant service. 
Between the five of us there was the strong bond of the sea, and also the 
fellowship of the craft, which no amount of enthusiasm for yachting, 
cruising, and so on can give, since one is only the amusement of life and 
the other is life itself. ; 

Marlow (at least I think that is how he spelled his name) told the 
story, or rather the chronicle, of a voyage: 

“Yes, I have seen a little of the Eastern seas; but what I remember 
best is my first voyage there. You fellows know there are those voyages 
that seem ordered for the illustration of life, that might stand for a symbol 


_ of existence. You fight, work, sweat, nearly kill yourself, sometimes do 


kill yourself, trying to accomplish something—and you can’t. Not from 
any fault of yours. You simply can do nothing, neither great nor little— 
not a thing in the world—not even marry an old maid,.or get a wretched 
600-ton cargo of coal to its port of destination. 
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“Tt was altogether a memorable affair. It was my first voyage to 
the East, and my first voyage as second mate; it was also my skipper’s 
first command. You'll admit it was time. He was sixty if a day; alittle 
man, with a broad, not very straight back, with bowed shoulders and one 
leg more bandy than the other, he had that queer twisted-about appearance 
you see so often in men who work in the fields. He had a nut-cracker 
face—chin and nose trying to come together over a sunken mouth—and it 
was framed in iron-gray fluffy hair, that looked like a chin strap of cotton- 
wool sprinkled with coal-dust. And he had blue eyes in that old face of 
his, which were amazingly like a boy’s, with that candid expression some 
quite common men preserve to the end of their days by a rare internal 
gift of simplicity of heart and rectitude of soul. What induced him to 
accept me was a wonder. I had come out of a crack Australian clipper, 
where I had been third officer, and he seemed to have a prejudice against 
crack clippers as aristocratic and high-toned. He said to me, ‘ You know, 
in this ship you will have to work.’ I said I had to work in every ship 
I had ever been in. ‘Ah, but this is different, and you gentlemen out 
of them big ships; . . . but there! I dare say you will do. Join 
tomorrow.’ — ‘ 

“T joined tomorrow. It was twenty-two years ago; and I was just 
twenty. How time passes! It was one of the happiest days of my life. 
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Fancy! Second mate for the first time—a really responsible officer! I — 


wouldn’t have thrown up my new billet for a fortune. The mate looked 
me over carefully. Hewasalsoan old chap, but of anotherstamp. He had 
a Roman nose, a snow-white, long beard, and his name was Mahon, but he 
insisted that it should be pronounced Mann. He was well connected; 
yet there was something wrong with his luck, and he had never got on. 

“As to the captain, he had been for years in coasters, then in the 
Mediterranean, and last in the West Indian trade. He had never been 
round the Capes. He could just write a kind of sketchy hand, and didn’t 
care for writing at all. Both were thorough good seamen of course, 
and between those two old chaps I felt like a small boy between two 
grandfathers. 

“The ship also was old. Her name was the Judea. Queer name, 
isn’t it? She belonged to a man Wilmer, Wilcox—some name like that; 
but he has been bankrupt and dead these twenty years or more, and his 
name doesn’t matter. She had been laid up in Shadwell basin for ever.so 
long.- You can imagine her state. She was all rust, dust, grime—soot 
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aloft, dirt on deck. ‘To me it was like coming out of a palace into a ruined » 


cottage. She was about 400 tons, had a primitive windlass, wooden 
latches to the doors, not a bit of brass about her, and a big square stern. 
There was on it, below her name in big letters, a lot of scroll work, with 
the gilt off, and some sort of a coat of arms, with the motto ‘Do or Die’ 
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underneath. I remember it took my fancy immensely. There was a 
touch of romance in it, something that made me love the old thing— 
something that appealed to my youth! 
“We left London in ‘ballast; sand ballast—to load a cargo of coal 
s in a northern port for Bangkok.” “Bangkok! I thrilled. I had been six 
years at sea, but had only seen Melbourne and Sydney, very good places, 
charming places in their way —but Bangkok! 
“We worked out of the Thames under canvas, with a North Sea pilot 
on board. His name was Jermyn, and he dodged all day long about the 
o galley drying his handkerchief before the stove. Apparently he never 
slept. He was a dismal man, with a perpetual tear sparkling at the end 
of his nose, who either had been in trouble, or was in trouble, or expected 
to be in trouble—couldn’t be happy unless something went wrong. He 
mistrusted my youth, my common sense, and my seamanship, and made 
a point of showing it in a hundred little ways. I dare say he was right. 
It seems to me I knew very little then, and I know not much more now; 
but I cherish a hate for that Jermyn to this day. 
““We were a week working up as far as Yarmouth Roads, and then 
we got into a gale—the famous October gale of twenty-two yearsago. It 
90 was wind, lightning, sleet, snow, and a terrific sea. We were flying light, 
and you may imagine how bad it was when I tell you we had smashed bul- 
warks and a flooded deck. On the second night she shifted her ballast 
into the lee bow, and »by, that time we had been blown off somewhere on 
the Dogger Bank! "There was nothing for it but go below with shovels 
and try to right her, and there we were in that vast hold, gloomy like a 
cavern, the tallow dips stuck and flickering on the beams, the gale howling 
above, the ship tossing about like mad on her side; there we all were, 
Jermyn, the captain, every one, hardly able to keep our feet, engaged on 
that gravedigger’s work, and trying to toss shovelfuls of wet sand up to 
100 windward. At every tumble of the ship you could see vaguely in the 
dim light men falling down with a great flourish of shovels. One of the 
ship’s boys (we had two), impressed by the weirdness of the scene, wept 
as if his heart would break. We could hear him blubbering somewhere in 
the shadows. 
10 . “On the third day the gale died out, and by-and-by a north-country 
ae ‘tug picked us up. We took sixteen days in all to get from London to the 
ef ‘Tyne! ‘When we got into dock we had lost our turn for loading, and they 
hauled us off to a pier where we remained for a month. Mrs. Beard (the 
captain’s name was Beard) came from Colchester to see the old man. She 
110 lived on board. The crew of runners had left, and there remained only the 
officers, one boy, and the steward, a mulatto who answered to the name 
of Abraham. Mrs. Beard was an old woman, with a face all wrinkled 
and ruddy like a winter apple, and the figure of a young girl. She caught 
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_ sight of me once, sewing on a button, and insisted on having my shirts to 
repair. This was something different from the captains’ wives I had known 11 
on board crack clippers.» When I brought her the shirts, she said: ‘And 
the socks? They want mending, lamsure,and John’s— Captain Beard’s— 
things are all in order now. I would be glad of something to do.’ 
Bless the old woman. She overhauled my outfi for. eJend meantime I 
read for the first time Sartor Resarius and Burna y’s Ride to Khiva. 120 
I-didn’t understand much of the first then; but I remember I preferred 
the soldier to the philosopher at the time; a preference which life has only 
confirmed. One was a man, and the other was either more—or less. 
However, they are both dead, and Mrs. Beard is dead, and youth, strength, 
genius, thoughts, achievements, simple hearts—all die... . Nous 
matter. 

“They loaded us at last. We shipped a crew. Eight able seamen 
and two boys. We hauled off one evening to the buoys at the dock gates, 
ready to go out, and with a fair prospect of beginning the voyage next day. 
Mrs. Beard was to, start for home by a late train. When the ship was 130 
fast we went to tea. We sat rather silent through the meal— Mahon, 
the old couple, and I. I finished first, and slipped away for a smoke, my 
cabin being in a deck-house just against the poop. It was high water, blow- 
ing fresh with a drizzle; the double dock gates were opened, and the 
steam colliers were going in and out in the darkness with their lights burn- 135 
ing bright, a great plashing of propellers, rattling of winches, and a lot 
of hailing on the pier-heads. I watched the procession of headlights 
gliding high and of green lights gliding low in the night, when suddenly 
a red gleam flashed at me, vanished, came into view again, and remained. 

The fore-end of a steamer loomed up close. I shouted down the cabin, 140 
‘Come up, quick!’ and then heard a startled voice saying afar in 
the dark, ‘Stop her, sir.’ A bell jingled. Another voice cried warn- 
ingly, ‘We are going right into that bark, sir.’ The answer to this was 
a gruff ‘All right,’ and the next thing was a heavy crash as the steamer 
struck a glancing blow with the bluff of her bow about our fore-rigging. 14s 
There was a moment of confusion, yelling, and running about. Steam 
roared. Then somebody was heard saying, ‘All clear, sir... . . ‘Are 
you all right?’ asked the gruff voice. I had jumped forward to see the 
damage, and hailed back, ‘I think so.’ ‘Easy astern,’ said the gruff 
voice. A bell jingled. ‘What steamer is that?’ screamed Mahon. By 150 
that time she was no more to us than a bulky shadow maneuvering a 
little way off. They shouted at us some name—a woman’s name, 
Miranda or Melissa—or some such thing. ‘This means another month 
in this beastly hole,’ said Mahon to me, as we peered with lamps 
about the splintered bulwarks and broken braces. ‘But where’s the 155 


captain?’ 
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Kid “We had not heard or seen anything of him all that time. We went 
# aft to look. A doleful voice arose hailing somewhere in the middle of the 
dock, ‘Judea ahoy!’ . . . How the devil did he get there? ... 
160 ‘Hallo!’ we shouted. ‘I am adrift in our boat without oars,’ he cried. A 
belated waterman offered his services, and Mahon struck a bargain with 
him for half-a-crown to tow our skipper alongside; but it was Mrs. Beard 
that came up the ladder first. They had been floating about the dock 
‘in that mizzly cold rain for nearly an hour. I was never so surprised in 
165 my life. 

“It appears that when he heard my shout, ‘Come up,’ he understood 
at once what was the matter, caught up his wife, ran on deck, and across, 
and down into our boat, which was fast to the ladder. Not bad for a 
sixty-year-old. Just imagine that old fellow saving heroically in his arms 

17o that old woman—the woman of his life. He set her down on a thwart, 
and was ready to climb back on board when the painter came adrift some- 
how, and. away they went together. Of course in the confusion we did 
not hear him shouting. He looked abashed. She said cheerfully, ‘I 
suppose it does not matter my losing the train now?’ ‘No, Jenny — 

175 you go below and get warm,’ he growled. Then tous: ‘A sailor has no 
business with a wife—I say. There I was, out of the ship. Well, no 
harm done this time. Let’s go and look at what that fool of a steamer 
smashed.’ 

“Tt wasn’t much, but it delayed us three weeks. At the end of that 

130 time, the captain being engaged with his agents, I carried Mrs. Beard’s 
bag to the railway station and put her all comfy into a third-class carriage. 
She lowered the window to say, ‘You are a good young man. If you see 
John—Captain Beard—without his muffler at night, just remind him 
from me to keep his throat well wrapped up.’ ‘Certainly, Mrs. Beard,’ 

18 I said. ‘You are a good young man; I noticed how attentive you are 
to John—to Captain The train pulled out suddenly; I took my 
cap off to the old woman; I never saw her again. . . . Pass the bottle: 

“We went to sea next day. When we made that start for Bangkok, we 
had been already three months out of London. We had expected to be 

190 a fortnight or so—at the outside. 

“It was January, and the weather was beautiful—the beautiful sunny 
winter weather that has more charm than in the summer-time, because it 
is unexpected, and crisp, and you know it won’t, it can’t, last long. It’s 
like a windfall, like a godsend, like an unexpected piece of luck. 

195 “Tt lasted all down the North Sea, all down Channel; and it lasted. 
till we were three hundred miles or so to the westward of the Lizard Of 
then the wind went round to the sou’west and began to pipe up. In two © 
days it blew a gale. The Judea, hove to, wallowed on the Atlantic like — 
an old candlebox. It blew day after day; it blew with Spite, without 
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interval, without mercy, without rest. The world was nothing but 
an immensity of great foaming waves rushing at us, under a sky low 
enough to touch with the hand and dirty like a smoked ceiling. In the 
stormy space surrounding us there was as much flying Spray as air. Day 
after day and night after night there was nothing round the ship but the 
howl of the wind, the tumult of the sea, the noise of water pouring over 
her deck. There was no rest for her and no rest for us. She tossed, she 
pitched, she stood on her head, she sat on her tail, she rolled, she groaned, 
and we had to hold on while on deck and cling to our bunks when below, 
in a constant effort of body and worry of mind. 

“One night Mahon spoke through the small window of my berth. It 
opened right into my very bed, and I was lying there sleepless, in my 
boots, feeling as though I had not slept for years, and could not if I tried. 
He said excitedly — 

“*You got the sounding rod in here, Marlow? I can’t get the pumps 
to suck. By God! it’s no child’s play.’ 

“TI gave him the sounding rod and lay down again, trying to think 
of various things—but I thought only of the pumps. When I came on 
deck they were still at it, and my watch relieved at the pumps. By the 
light of the lantern brought on deck to examine the sounding rod I caught 
a glimpse of their weary, serious faces. We pumped all the four hours. 
We pumped all night, all day, all the week—watch and watch. She was 
working herself loose, and leaked badly —not enough to drown us at once, 
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215 


but enough to kill us with the work at the pumps. And while we - 


pumped the ship was going from us piecemeal; the bulwarks went, the 
stanchions were torn out, the ventilators smashed, the cabin door burst 
in. ‘There was not a dry spot in the ship. She was being gutted bit by 
bit. The longboat changed, as if by magic, into matchwood where she 
stood in her gripes. I had lashed her myself, and was rather proud of 
my handiwork, which had withstood so long the malice of the sea. And 
we pumped. And there was no break in the weather. The sea was white 
like a sheet of foam, like a caldron of boiling milk; there was not a break 
in the clouds, no—not the size of a man’s hand—no, not for so much as 
ten seconds. ‘There was for us no sky, there were for us no stars, no sun, 
no universe—nothing but angry clouds and an infuriated sea. We 
pumped watch and watch, for dear life; and it seemed to last for months, 
for years, for all eternity, as though we had been dead and gone to a hell 
for sailors. We forgot the day of the week, the name of the month, what 
year it was, and whether we had ever been ashore. The sails blew away, 
she lay broadside on under a weather cloth, the ocean poured over her, and 
we did not care. We turned those handles, and had the eyes of idiots. 
As soon as we had’ crawled on deck I used to take a round turn with 
a trope about the men, the pumps, and the mainmast, and we turned, 
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we turned incessantly, with the water to our waists, to our necks, over 
our heads. It was all one. We had forgotten how it felt to be dry. 

245 “And there was somewhere in me the thought: By Jove! this is the 
deuce of an adventure—something you read about; and it is my first 
voyage as second mate—and I am only twenty—and here I am lasting 
it out as well as any of these men, and keeping my chaps up to the mark, 
I was pleased. I would not have given up the experience for worlds. I 

250 had moments of exultation. Whenever the old dismantled craft pitched 
heavily with her counter high in the air, she seemed to me to throw up, 
like an appeal, like a defiance, like a ery to the clouds without mercy, 
the words written on her stern: ‘Judea, London. Do or Die.’ 

“© youth! The strength of it, the faith of it, the imagination of it! 

255 To me she was not an old rattletrap carting about the world a lot of coal. 
for a freight—to me she was the endeavor, the test, the trial of life. 
I think of her with pleasure, with affection, with regret—as you would 
think of some one dead you have loved. I shall never forget her. 

Pass the bottle. 

20 ‘One night when tied to the mast, as I explained, we were pumping on, 
deafened with the wind, and without spirit enough in us to wish ourselves 
dead, a heavy sea crashed aboard and swept clean over us. As soon as I 
got my breath I shouted, as in duty bound, ‘Keep on, boys!’ when sud- 
denly I felt something hard floating on deck strike the calf of my leg. I 

25 made a grab at it and missed. It was so dark we could not see each other’s 
faces within a foot—you understand. 

“After that thump the ship kept quiet for a while, and the ne what- 
ever it was, struck my leg again. This time I caught it—and it was a 
saucepan. At first, being stupid with the fatigue and thinking of nothing 

270 but the pumps, I did not understand what I had in my hand. Suddenly 
it dawned upon me, and I shouted, ‘Boys, the house on deck is gone.. 
Leave this, and let’s look for the cook.’ 

. “There was a deck-house forward, which contained the galley, the _ 
cook’s berth, and the quarters of the crew. As we had expected for days 

275 to see it swept away, the hands had been ordered to sleep in the cabin — 
the only safe place in the ship. The steward, Abraham, however, 
persisted in clinging to his berth, stupidly, like a mule—from sheer 
fright I believe, like an animal that won’t leave a stable falling in an 
earthquake. So we went to look for him. It was chancing death, since 

280 Once out of our lashings we were as exposed as if ona raft. But we went. 
The house was shattered as if a shell had exploded inside. Most of it 
had gone overboard—stove, men’s quarters, and their property, all was 
gone; but two posts, holding a portion of the bulkhead to which Abraham’s 
bunk was attached, remained as if by a miracle. We groped i in the ruins 

ass and came upon this, and there he was, sitting in his bunk, surrounded by 
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foam and wreckage, jabbering cheerfully to himself. He was out of his 
mind; completely and forever mad, with this sudden shock coming upon 
the fap-end of his endurance. We snatched him up, lugged him aft, 
and pitched him headfirst down the cabin companion. You understand 
there was no time to carry him down with infinite precautions and wait 200 
to see how he got on. Those below would pick him up at the bottom of 
the stairs allright. We wereina hurry to go back to the pumps. That 


Z .business could not wait. A bad leak is an inhuman thing. 


“One would think that the sole purpose of that fiendish gale had been 
to make a lunatic of that poor devil of a mulatto. It eased before morn- 205 
ing, and next day the sky cleared, and as the sea went down the leak took 
up. When it came to bending a fresh set of sails the crew demanded to 
put back—and really there was nothing else to do. Boats gone, decks 
swept clean, cabin gutted, men without a stitch but what they stood in, 
stores spoiled, ship strained. We put her head for home, and—would 300 
you believe it? The wind came east right in our teeth. It blew fresh, it 
blew continuously. We had to beat up every inch of the way, but she did 
not leak so badly, the water keeping comparatively smooth. gM 6s 
pumping in every four is no joke— but it kept her afloat as far as Fatt outh./ 

“The good people there live on casualties of the sea, and no ) doubt 20s 
were glad toseeus. A hungry crowd of shipwrights sharpened their chisels 
at the sight of that carcass of a ship. And, by Jove! they had pretty 
pickings off us before they were done. I fancy the owner was already in 
a tight place. There were delays. Then it was decided to take part of 
the cargo out and calk her topsides. ‘This was done, the repairs finished, s10 
cargo reshipped; a new crew came on board, and we went out—for 
Bangkok. At the end of a week we were back again. The crew said they 
weren sing to )., Bangkok—a hundred and fifty days’ passage—in a 

Ware eho ewer that wanted pumping eight hours out of the twenty-four; 
‘and the nautical papers inserted again the little paragraph: ‘Judea. ss 
Bark. Tyne to Bangkok; coals; put back to Falmouth leaky and 
with crew refusing duty.’ 

“There were more delays—more tinkering. The owner came down 
for a day, and said she was as right as a little fiddle. Poor old Captain 
Beard looked like the ghost of a Geordie skipper—through the worry 320 
and humiliation of it. Remember he was sixty, and it was his first com- 
mand. Mahon said it was a foolish business, and would end badly. I 
loved the ship more than ever, and wanted awfully to get to Bangkok. To 
Bangkok! Magic name, blessed name. Mesopotamia wasn’t a patch on 
it. Remember I was twenty, and it was my first second mate’s billet, and 2s 


the East was waiting for me. 
“‘We went out and anchored in the outer roads with a fresh crew— 


the third. She leaked worse than ever. It was as if those confounded 
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shipwrights had actually made a hole in her. This time we did not even 
a30 go outside. The crew simply refused to man the windlass. 

“They towed us back to the inner harbor, and we became a fixture, a 
feature, an institution of the place. People pointed us out to visitors as 
‘That ’ere bark that’s going to Bangkok— has been here six months— put 
back three times.” On holidays the small boys pulling about in boats 

335 would hail, ‘Judea, ahoy!’ and if a head showed above the rail shouted, 
‘Where you bound to?— Bangkok?’ and jeered. We were only three on. 
board. The poor old skipper mooned in the cabin. Mahon undertook 
the cooking, and unexpectedly developed all a Frenchman’s genius for 
preparing nice little messes. I looked languidly after the rigging. We 

340 became citizens of Falmouth. Every shopkeeper knew us. At the bar- 
ber’s or tobacconist’s they asked familiarly, ‘Do you think you will ever 
get to Bangkok?’ Meantime the owner, the underwriters, and the char- 
terers squabbled amongst themselves in London, and our pay went on. 

. Pass the bottle. 

345 “Tt was horrid. Morally it was worse than pumping for life. It 
seemed as though we had been forgotten by the world, belonged to nobody, 
would get nowhere; it seemed that, as if bewitched, we would have to 
live for ever and ever in that inner harbor, a derision and a by-word to 
generations of long-shore loafers and dishonest boatmen. I obtained three 

350 months’ pay and a five days’ leave, and made a rush for London. It took 
me a day to get there and pretty well another to come back—but three 
months’ pay went all the same. I don’t know what I did withit. I went » 
to'a music hall, I believe, lunched, dined, and supped in a swell place in 

~ Regent Street, and was back to time, with nothing but a complete set of 

355 Byron’s works and a new railway rug to show for three months’ work. 
The boatman who pulled me off to the ship said: ‘Hallo! I thought 
you had left the old thing. She will never get to Bangkok.’ ‘That’s all 
you know about it,’ I said scornfully—but I didn’t like that prophecy 
at all. 

aso ‘Suddenly a man, some kind of agent to somebody, appeared with full 
powers. He had grog blossoms all over his face, an indomitable energy, 
and was a jolly soul. We leaped into life again. A hulk came alongside, 
took our cargo, and then we went into dry dock to get our copper stripped. 
No wonder she leaked. The poor thing, strained beyond endurance by 

305 the gale, had, as if in disgust, spat out all the oakum of her lower seams. 
She was recalked, new coppered, and made as tight as a bottle. We 
went back to the hulk and reshipped our cargo. 

“Then on a fine moonlight night, all the rats left the ship. 

“We had been infested with them. They had destroyed our sails, 

aro consumed more stores than the crew, affably shared our beds and our 
dangers, and now, when the ship was made seaworthy, concluded to 
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clear out. I called Mahon to enjoy the spectacle. Rat after rat appeared 
on our rail, took a last look over his shoulder, and leaped with a hollow | 
thud into the empty hulk. We tried to count them, but soon lost the 
tale. Mahon said: ‘Well, well! don’t talk to me about the intelligence 375 
of rats. They ought to have left before, when we had that narrow squeak 
from foundering. There you have the proof how silly is the superstition 
about them. They leave a good ship for an old rotten hulk, where there - 
is nothing to eat, too, the fools! . . . I don’t believe they know what 

is safe or what is good for them, any more than you or I.’ . 386 

“And after some more talk we agreed that the wisdom of ‘rats had 
been grossly overrated, being in fact no greater than that of men. 

“The story of the ship was known, by this, all up the Channel from 
Land’s End to the Forelands, and we could get no crew on’ the south 
coast. ‘They sent us one all complete from Liverpool, and we left once ss 
more—for Bangkok. 

“We had fair breezes, smooth water right into the tropics, and the old 


‘Judea lumbered along in the sunshine. When she went eight knots 


. everything cracked aloft, and we tied our caps to our heads; but mostly 


she strolled on at the rate of three miles an hour. What could you expect? 390 
She was tired —that oldship. Her youth was where mine is— where yours 
is—you fellows who listen to this yarn; and what friend would throw 
your years and your weariness in your face? We didn’t grumble at her. 
To us aft, at least, it seemed as though we had been born in her, reared 


.in her, had lived in her for ages, had never known any other ship. I a5 . 


would just as soon have abused the old village church at home for not 
being a cathedral. 
““And for me there was also my youth to make me patient. There 
was all the East before me, and all life, and the thought that [had been _ 
tried in that ship and had come out pretty well. And I thought of men 400 


of old who, centuries ago, went that road in ships that sailed no better, 


to the land of palms, and spices, and yellow sands, and of brown nations 
ruled by kings more cruel than Nero the Roman and more splendid than 
Solomon the Jew. The old bark lumbered on, heavy. with her age and 
the burden of her cargo, while I lived the life of youth in ignorance 405 
and hope. She lumbered on through an interminable procession of days; 


and the fresh gilding flashed back at the setting sun, seemed to cry out 


over the darkening sea the words painted on her stern, ‘Judea, London. 
Do or Die.’ 

“Then we entered the Indian Ocean and steered northerly for Java so 
Head. ‘The winds were light. Weeks slipped by. She crawled on, do 
or die, and people at home began to think of posting us as overdue. 

“‘One Saturday evening, I being off duty, the men asked me to give 
them an extra bucket of water or so—for washing clothes. As I did not 
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wish to screw on the fresh-water pump so late, I went forward whistling, 
and with a key in my hand to unlock the forepeak scuttle, intending to 
serve the water out of a spare tank we kept there. 

‘““The smell down below was as unexpected as it was frightful. One 
would have thought hundreds of paraffin lamps had been flaring and 
smoking in that hole for days. I was glad to get out. The man with ~ 


_ me coughed and said, ‘Funny smell, sir.’ I answered negligently, ‘It’s 
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good for the health, they say,’ and walked aft. 

“The first thing I did was to put my head down the square of the 
midship ventilator. As I lifted the lid a visible breath, something like 
a thin fog, a puff of faint haze, rose from the opening. The ascending 
air was hot, and had a heavy, sooty, paraffiny smell. I gave one sniff, 
and put down the lid gently. It was no use choking myself. The cargo 
was on fire. 

“Next day she began to smoke in earnest. You see it was to be 
expected, for though the coal was of a safe kind, that: cargo had been so 
handled, so broken up with handling, that it looked more like smithy coal 
than anything else. Then it had been wetted—more than once. It 
rained all the time we were taking it back from the hulk, and now with 
this long passage it got heated, and there was another case of sponta- 
neous combustion. 

“The captain called us into the cabin. He had a chart spread on the 
table, and looked unhappy. He said, ‘The coast of West Australia is near, 
but I mean to proceed to our destination. It is the hurricane month too; 
but we will just keep her head for Bangkok, and fight the fire. No more 
putting back anywhere, if we all get roasted. We will try first to stifle this 
‘ere damned combustion by want of air.’ 

“We tried. We battened down everything, and still she smoked. 

The smoke kept coming out through imperceptible crevices; it forced 
itself through bulkheads and covers; it oozed here and there and every- 
where in slender threads, in an invisible film, in an incomprehensible 
manner. It made its way into the cabin, into the forecastle; it poisoned ~ 
the sheltered places on the deck, it could be sniffed as high as the main- 
yard. It was clear that if the smoke came out the air came in. This 
was disheartening. This combustion refused to be stifled. 
We resolved to try water, and took the hatches off. Enormous 
volumes of smoke, whitish, yellowish, thick, greasy, misty, choking, 
ascended as high as the trucks. All hands cleared out aft. Then the 
poisonous cloud blew away, and we went back to work in a smoke that 
was no thicker now than that of an ordinary factory chimney. 

“We rigged the force pump, got the hose along, and by-and-by it burst. 
Well, it was as old as the ship—a prehistoric hose, and past repair. 
Then we pumped with the feeble head-pump, drew water with buckets, 
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_and in this way managed in time to pour lots of Indian Ocean into the 
main hatch. The bright stream flashed in sunshine, fell into a layer of 
white crawling smoke, and vanished on the black surface of coal. Steam «eo 
ascended mingling with the smoke. We poured salt water as into a barrel 
without a bottom. It was our fate to pump in that ship, to pump out of 
her, to pump into her; and after keeping water out of her to save ourselves | 

_ from being drowned, we frantically poured water into her to save ourselves 

_ from being burnt. 465 

“‘ And she crawled on, do or die, in the serene weather. The sky was a 

miracle of purity, a miracle of azure. The sea was polished, was blue, 
was pellucid, was sparkling like a precious stone, extending on all sides, 
all round to the horizon—as if the whole terrestrial globe had been one 
jewel, one colossal sapphire, a single gem fashioned into a planet. And 470 
on the luster of the great calm waters the Judea glided imperceptibly, 
enveloped in languid and unclean vapors, in a lazy cloud that drifted to 

- leaward, light and slow; a pestiferous cloud defiling the splendor of sea 
and sky. 

“All this time of course we saw no fire. The cargo smoldered at the 4 
bottom somewhere. Once Mahon, as we were working side by side, said 
to me with a queer smile: ‘Now, if she only would spring a tidy leak— 
like that time when we first left the Channel—it would put a stopper on 
this fire. Wouldn’t it?’ I remarked irrelevantly, ‘Do you remember 

the rats?’ 480 

“‘We fought the fire and sailed the ship too as carefully as though 
nothing had been the matter. The steward cooked and attended on us. 
Of the other twelve men, eight worked while four rested. Every one took 
his turn, captain included. There was equality, and if not exactly frater- 
nity, then a deal of good feeling. Sometimes aman, as he dashed a bucket- 485 
ful of water down the hatchway, would yell out, ‘Hurrah for Bangkok!’ and 
the rest laughed. But generally we were taciturn and serious—and thirsty. 
Oh! how thirsty! And we had to be careful with the water. Strict allow- 
ance. The ship smoked, the sun blazed. . . . Pass the bottle. 

_ “We tried everything. We even made an attempt to dig down to the 490 
fire. No good, of course. No man could remain more than a minute 
below. Mahon, who went first, fainted there, and the man who went to 
fetch him out did likewise. We lugged them out on deck. Then I leaped 
down to show how easily it could be done. They had learned wisdom 
by that time, and contented themselves by fishing for me with a chain- 495 
hook tied to a broom-handle, I believe. I did not offer to go and fetch up 
my shovel, which was left down below. 

“Things began to look bad: We put the longboat into the water. 
“The second boat was ready to swing out. We had also another, a 
fourteen-foot thing, on davits aft, where it was quite safe. 500 
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“Then behold, the smoke suddenly decreased. We redoubled our 
efforts to flood the bottom of the ship. In two days there was no smoke 
at all. Everybody was on the broad grin. This was on a Friday. On 
Saturday no work, but sailing the ship of course was done. The men 

sos washed their clothes and their faces for the first time in a fortnight, and 
had a special dinner given them. They spoke of spontaneous combustion 
with contempt, and implied they were the boys to put out combustions. 
Somehow we all felt as though we each had inherited a large fortune. 
But a beastly smell of burning hung about the ship. Captain Beard had 
hollow eyes and sunken cheeks. I had never noticed so much before how 
twisted and bowed he was. He and Mahon prowled soberly about hatches 
and ventilators, sniffing. It struck me suddenly poor Mahon was a very, 
_very old chap. As to me, I was as pleased and proud as though I had 
helped to win a great naval battle. O Youth! 
515 “The night was fine. In the morning a homeward-bound ship passed 
us hull down—the first we had seen for months; but we were nearing the © 
land at last, Java Head being about a hundred and ninety miles off, and 
nearly due north. 

“Next day it was my watch on deck from eight to twelve. At break- 
fast the captain observed, ‘It’s wonderful how that smell hangs about the 
cabin.’ About ten, the mate being on the poop, I stepped down on the 
main deck fora moment. The carpenter’s bench stood abaft the main- 
mast; I leaned against it sucking at my pipe, and the carpenter, a young 
chap, came to talk to me. He remarked, ‘I think we have done very 
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‘x25 Well, haven’t we?’ and then I perceived with annoyance the fool was 


trying to tilt the bench. I said curtly, ‘Don’t, Chips,’ and immediately 
became aware of a queer sensation, of an absurd delusion,—I seemed 
somehow to be in the air. I heard all round me like a pent-up breath 
released—as if a thousand giants simultaneously had said Phoo!—and 
felt a dull concussion which made my ribs ache suddenly. No doubt 
about it—TI was in the air, and my body was describing a short parabola. 
But short as it was, I had the time to think several thoughts in, as far as” 
I can remember, the following order: ‘This can’t be the carpenter— What 
_is it?—Some accident—Submarine volcano?—Coals, gas!—By Jove! 
we are being blown up—Everybody’s dead—I am falling into the after- 
hatch— I see fire in it.’ 

“The coal dust suspended in the air of the hold had glowed dull red 
at the moment of the explosion. In the twinkling of an eye, in an infini- 
tesimal fraction of a second since the first tilt of the bench, I was sprawling 
full length on the cargo. I picked myself up and scrambled out. It was 
quick like a rebound. The deck was a wilderness of smashed timber, 
lying crosswise like trees in a wood after a hurricane; an immense curtain 
of soiled rags waved gently before me—it was the mainsail blown to strips. 
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I thought, ‘The masts will be toppling over directly’; and to get out of 
the way bolted on all-fours towards the poop-ladder. The first person I saw 
was Mahon, with eyes like saucers, his mouth open, and the long white hair 
standing straight on end round his head like a silver halo. He was just 
about to go down when the sight of the main deck stirring, heaving up, 
and changing into splinters before his eyes, petrified him on the top step. 
T stared at him in unbelief, and he stared at me with a queer kind of shocked 
curiosity. I did not know that I had no hair, no eyebrows, no eyelashes, 
that my young mustache was burnt off, that my face was black, one 
cheek laid open, my nose cut, and my chin bleeding. I had lost my cap, 
one of my slippers, and my shirt was torn to rags. Of all this I was not 
aware. I was amazed to see the ship still afloat, the poop deck whole— 
and, most of all, to see anybody alive. Also the peace of the sky and the 
serenity of the sea were distinctly surprising. I suppose I expected to 
see them convulsed with horror. . . . Pass the bottle. 

“There was a voice hailing the ship from somewhere— in the air, in the 
sky—I couldn’t tell. Presently I saw the captain—and he was mad. 
He asked me eagerly, ‘Where’s the cabin table?’ and to hear such a ques- 
tion was a frightful shock. I had just been blown up, you understand, 
and vibrated with that experience—I wasn’t quite sure whether I was 
alive. Mahon began to stamp with both feet and yelled at him, ‘Good 
God! don’t you see the deck’s blown out of her?’ I found my voice, and 
stammered out as if conscious of some gross neglect of duty, ‘I don’t know 
where the cabin table is.’ It was like an absurd dream. . 

“Do you know what he wanted next? Well, he wanted to trim the 
yards. Very placidly, and as if lost in thought, he insisted on having the 
foreyard squared. ‘I don’t know if there’s anybody alive,’ said Mahon, 
almost tearfully. ‘Surely,’ he said, gently, ‘there will be enough left 
to square the foreyard.’ 

“The old chap, it seems, was in his own berth, winding up the chro- 
nometers, when the shock sent him spinning. Immediately it occurred 
to him—as he said afterwards—-that the ship had struck something, and 
he ran out into the cabin. ‘There, he saw, the cabin table had vanished 
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somewhere. The deck being blown up, it had fallen down into the lazarette . 


of course. Where we had our breakfast that morning he saw only a great 
hole in the floor. This appeared to him so awfully mysterious, and 
impressed him so immensely, that what he saw and heard after he got on 
deck were mere trifles in comparison. And, mark, he noticed directly, 
the wheel deserted and his bark off her course—and his only thought was 
to get that miserable, stripped, undecked, smoldering shell of a ship back 
again with her head pointing at her port of destination. Bangkok! That’s 
what he was after. I tell you this quiet, bowed, bandy-legged, almost 
deformed little man was immense in the singleness of his idea and in 
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his placid ignorance of our agitation. He motioned us forward with a 
commanding gesture, and went to take the wheel himself. 
“Ves: that was the first thing we did—trim the yards of that wreck! 
soo No one was killed, or even disabled, but every one was more or less hurt. 
You should have seen them! Some were in rags, with black faces, like coal 
heavers, like sweeps, and had bullet heads that seemed closely cropped, 
but were in fact singed to the skin. Others, of the watch below, awakened 
by being shot out from their collapsing bunks, shivered incessantly, and 
55 kept on groaning even as we went about our work. But they all worked. 
That crew of Liverpool hard cases had in them the right stuff. It’s my 
experience they always have. It is the sea that gives it—the vastness, 
the loneliness surrounding their dark stolid souls. Ah! Well! we stum- 
bled, we crept, we fell, we barked our shins on the wreckage, we hauled. 


600 The masts stood, but we did not know how much they might be charred 


down below. It was nearly calm, but a long swell ran from the west and 
made her roll. They might goat any moment. We looked at them with 
apprehension. One could not foresee which way they would fall. 
“Then we retreated aft and looked about us. The deck was a tangle 
60s Of planks on edge, of planks on end, of splinters, of ruimed woodwork. 
The masts rose from that chaos like big trees above a matted undergrowth. 
The interstices of that mass of wreckage were full of something whitish, 
sluggish, stirring —of something that was like a greasy fog. The smoke 
of the invisible fire was coming up again, was trailing, like a poisonous 
sio thick mist in some valley choked with dead wood. Already lazy wisps 
were beginning to curl upwards amongst the mass of splinters. Here and 
there a piece of timber, stuck upright, resembled a post. Half of a fife-rail 
had been shot through the foresail, and the sky made a patch of glorious 
blue in the ignobly soiled canvas. A portion of several boards holding 
es together had fallen across the rail, and one end protruded overboard, 
like a gangway leading upon nothing, like a gangway leading over the deep 
sea, leading to death—as if inviting us to walk the plank at once and be 
done with our ridiculous troubles. And still the air, the sky—a ghost, 
something invisible was hailing the ship. 

620 “Some one had the sense to look over, and there was the helmsman, 
who had impulsively jumped overboard, anxious to come back. He 
yelled and swam lustily like a merman, keeping up with the ship. We 
threw him a rope, and presently he stood amongst us streaming with water 
and very crestfallen. The captain had surrendered the wheel, and apart, 

es elbow on rail and chin in hand, gazed at the sea wistfully. We asked 
ourselves, What next? I thought, Now, this is something like. Tis is 
great. I wonder what will happen. O youth! ~ 

“Suddenly Mahon sighted a steamer far astern. Captain Beard we 
“We may do something with her yet.’ We hoisted two flags, which said 
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in the international language of the sea, ‘On fire. Want immediate assist- 630 
_ance.’ The steamer grew bigger rapidly, and by-and-by spoke with two 
flags on her foremast, ‘I am coming to your assistance.’ 

“Tn half an hour she was abreast, to windward, within hail, and rolling 
slightly, with her engines stopped. We lost our composure, and yelled 
all together with excitement, ‘We’ve been blown up.’ A man in a white oss 
helmet, on the bridge, cried, ‘Yes! Allright! all right!’ and he nodded 
his head, and smiled, and made soothing motions with his hand as though 
at a lot of frightened children. One of the boats dropped in the water, Z, 

and walked towards us upon the sea with her long oars. Four Calashes/? fa 
pulled a swinging stroke. This was my first sight of Malay seamen. I’ve so“ 
known them since, but what struck me then was their unconcern; they 
came alongside, and even the bowman standing up and holding to our 
main-chains with the boat hook did not deign to lift his head for a glance. 
I thought people who had been blown up deserved more attention. 

“A little man, dry like a chip and agile like a monkey, clambered up. os 
It was the mate of the steamer. He gave one look, and cried, ‘O boys— 
you had better quit.’ 

“We were silent. He talked apart with the captain for a time,— 
seemed to argue with him. Then they went away together to the steamer. 

“When our skipper came back we learned that the steamer was the 650 
Sommerville, Captain Nash, from West Australia to Singapore via Batavia 
with mails, and that the agreement was she should tow us to Anjer or 
Batavia, if possible, where we could extinguish the fire by scuttling, and 
then proceed on our voyage—to Bangkok! The old man seemed excited. 
‘We will do it yet,’ he said to Mahon, fiercely. He shook his fist at the oss 
sky. Nobody else said a word. 

“‘ At noon the steamer began to tow. She went ahead slim and high, 
and what was left of the Judea followed at the end of seventy fathom of 
tow rope,—followed her swiftly like a cloud of smoke with mastheads 
protruding above. We went aloft to furl the sails. We coughed on the sso 
yards, and were careful about the bunts. Do you see the lot of us there, 
putting a neat furl on the sails of that ship doomed to arrive nowhere? 
There was not a man who didn’t think that at any moment the masts 
would topple over. From aloft we could not see the ship for smoke, and 
they worked carefully, passing the gaskets with even turns. ‘Harbor oss 
furl—aloft there!’ cried Mahon from below. 

“You understand this? I don’t think one of those chaps expected 
to get down in the usual way. When we did I heard them saying to each 
other, ‘Well, I thought we would come down overboard, in a lump — 
sticks and all—blame me if I didn’t.’ ‘That’s what I was thinking to 670 
myself,’ would answer wearily another battered and bandaged scarecrow. 
And, mind, these were men without the drilled-in habit of obedience. 
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To an onlooker they would be a lot of profane scallywags without a 
redeeming point. What made them do it—what made them obey me 
6s when I, thinking consciously how fine it was, made them drop the bunt 
of the foresail twice to try and do it better? What? They had no pro- 
fessional reputation—no examples, no praise. It wasn’t a sense of duty; 
they all knew well enough how to shirk, and laze, and dodge—when they 
had a mind to it—and mostly they had. Was it the two pounds ten a 


sso month that sent them there? They didn’t think their pay half good 


enough. No; it was something in them, something inborn and subtle and 
everlasting. I don’t say positively that the crew of a French or German 
merchantman wouldn’t have done it, but I doubt whether it would 
have been done in the same way. ‘There was a completeness in it, some- 
ess thing solid like a principle, and masterful like an instinct—a disclosure 
of something secret —of that hidden something, that gift, of good or evil 
that makes racial difference, that shapes the fate of nations. 
“It was that night at ten that, for the first time since we had been 
. fighting it, we saw the fire. The speed of the towing had fanned the 
eso smoldering destruction. A blue gleam appeared forward, shining below 
the wreck of the deck. It wavered in patches, it seemed to stir and creep 
like the light of a glowworm. I saw it first, and told Mahon. ‘Then 
the game’s up,’ he said. ‘We had better stop this towing, or she will 
burst out suddenly fore and aft before we can clear out.’ We set upa 
65 yell; rang bells to attract their attention; they towedon. At last Mahon 
and I had to crawl forward and cut the rope with an ax. There was no 
time to cast off the lashings. Red tongues could be seen licking the wilder- 
ness of splinters under our feet as we made our way back to the poop. 
“Of course they very soon found out in the steamer that the rope 
700 was gone. She gave a loud blast of her whistle, her lights were seen ~ 
sweeping in a wide circle, she came up ranging close alongside, and stopped. 
We were all in a tight group on the poop looking at her. Every man had 
saved a little bundle or a bag. Suddenly a conical flame with a twisted 
top shot up forward and threw upon the black sea a circle of light, with 
705 the two vessels side by side and heaving gently in its center. Captain 
Beard had been sitting on the gratings still and mute for hours, but 
now he rose slowly and advanced in front of us, to the mizzen-shrouds. 
Captain Nash hailed: ‘Come along! Look sharp. I have mail-bags on 
board. I will take you and your boats to Singapore.’ 


no “* “Thank you! No!’ said our skipper. ‘We must see the last of the 
ship.’ , 
““T can’t stand by any longer,’ shouted the other. ‘Mails—you 
know.’ Bee . 
“*Ay! ay! We are all right.’ : 
ns. -‘° ‘Very well! I'll report you in Singapore. . . .. Good-by!’ 
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“He waved his hand. Our men dropped their bundles quietly. The 
steamer moved ahead, and passing out of the circle of light, vanished at 
once from our sight dazzled by the fire which burned fiercely. And then — 
I knew that I would see the East first as commander of a small boat. I 
thought it fine; and the fidelity to the old ship was fine. We should see 720 
the last of her. O the glamour of youth! O the fire of it, more dazzling 
than the flames of the burning ship, throwing a magic light on the wide 
earth, leaping audaciously to the sky, presently to be quenched by time, 
more cruel, more pitiless, more bitter than the sea—and like the flames 
of the burning ship surrounded by an impenetrable night. 725 


“The old man warned us in his gentle and inflexible way that it was 
part of our duty to save for the underwriters as much as we could of the 
ship’s gear. Accordingly we went to work aft, while she blazed forward 
to give us plenty of light. We lugged out a lot of rubbish. What didn’t 
wesave? An old barometer fixed with an absurd quantity of screws nearly 730 
cost me my life: a sudden rush of smoke came upon me, and I just got 
away in time. There were various stores, bolts of canvas, coils of rope; 
the poop looked like a marine bazaar, and the boats were lumbered to the 
gunwales. One would have thought the old man wanted to take as much 
as he could of his first command with him. He was very, very quiet, but 73 
off his balance evidently. Would you believe it? He wanted to take 
a length of old stream-cable and a kedge-anchor with him in the long- 
boat. We said, ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ deferentially, and on the quiet let the thing 
slip overboard. The heavy medicine chest went that way, two bags of 
green coffee, tins of paint—fancy, paint!—a whole lot of things. Then m0 
I was ordered with two hands into the boats to make a stowage and get 


_ them ready against the time it would be proper for us to leave the ship. 


“We put everything straight, stepped the longboat’s mast for our 
skipper, who was to take charge of her, and I was not sorry to sit down for 
amoment. My face felt raw, every limb ached as if broken, I was aware 15 
of all my ribs, and would have sworn to a twist in the backbone. The 
boats, fast astern, lay in a deep shadow, and all around I could see the 
circle of the sea lighted by the fire. A gigantic flame arose forward 
straight and clear. It flared fierce, with noises like the whir of wings, with 
rumbles as of thunder. There were cracks, detonations, and from the 750 
cone of flame the sparks flew upwards,.as manis-born-to-trouble, to leaky 
ships, and to ships that burn. 

““What bothered me was that the ship lying broadside to the swell 
and to such wind as there was—a mere breath—the boats would not keep 
astern where they were safe, but persisted, in a pig-headed way boats 755 


have, in getting under the counter and then swinging alongside. They 
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were knocking about dangerously and coming near the flame, while the 
ship rolled on them, and, of course, there was always the danger of the 
masts going over the side at any moment. I and my two boat-keepers 

760 kept them off as best we could with oars and boat hooks; but to be con- 
stantly at it became exasperating, since there was no reason why we 
should not leave at once. We could not see those on board, nor could we 
imagine what caused the delay. The boat-keepers were swearing feebly, 
and I had not only my share of the work, but also had to keep at it two 

7s men who showed a constant inclination to lay themselves down and let 
things slide. 

“‘ At last I hailed ‘On deck there,’ and some one looked over. ‘We’re 
ready here, I said. The head disappeared, and very soon popped up 
again. ‘The captain says, All right, sir, and to keep the boats well clear 

770 of the ship.’ 

“Half an hour passed. Suddenly there was a frightful racket, rattle, 
clanking of chain, hiss of water, and millions of sparks flew up into the 
shivering column of smoke that stood leaning slightly above the ship. 
The cat-heads had burned away, and the two red-hot anchors had gone to 

75 the bottom, tearing out after them two hundred fathom of red-hot chain. 
The ship trembled, the mass of flame swayed as if ready to collapse, and 
the fore topgallant mast fell. It darted down like an arrow of fire, shot 
under, and instantly leaping up within an oar’s-length of the boats, floated 
quietly, very black on the luminous sea. I hailed the deck again. After 

780 Some time a man in an unexpectedly cheerful but also muffled tone, as 
though he had been trying to speak with his mouth shut, informed me, 
‘Coming directly, sir,’ and vanished. Fora long time I heard nothing but 
the whir and roar of the fire. There were also whistling sounds. The 
boats jumped, tugged at the painters, ran at-each other playfully, knocked 

75 their sides together, or, do what we would, swung in a bunch against the 
ship’s side. I couldn’t stand it any longer, and swarming up a rope, 
clambered aboard over the stern. ' 

“Tt was as bright as day. Coming up like this, the sheet of fire facing 
me, was a terrifying sight, and the heat seemed hardly bearable at first. 

70 On a settee cushion dragged out of the cabin, Captain Beard, with his legs 
drawn up and one arm under his head, slept with the light playing on him. 
Do you know what the rest were busy about? They were sitting on deck right 
aft, round an open case, eating bread and cheese and drinking bottled stout. 

“On. the background of flames twisting in fierce tongues above their 

795 heads they seemed at home like salamanders, and looked like a band of 
desperate pirates. The fire sparkled in the whites of their eyes, gleamed 
on patches of white skin seen through the torn shirts. Each had the 
marks as of a battle about him—bandaged heads, tied-up arms, a strip 
of dirty rag round a knee—and each man had a bottle between his legs and 
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a chunk of cheese in his hand. Mahon got up. With his handsome and aw 
disreputable head, his hooked profile, his long white beard, and with an 
uncorked bottle in his hand, he resembled one of those reckless sea-robbers 
of old making merry amidst violence and disaster. ‘The last meal on 
board,’ he explained solemnly. ‘We had nothing to eat all day, and it 
was no use leaving all this.’ He flourished the bottle and indicated the 
sleeping skipper. ‘He said he couldn’t swallow anything, so I got him to 
lie down,’ he went on; and as I stared, ‘I don’t know whether you are 
aware, young fellow, the man had no sleep to speak of for days—and there 
will be dam’ little sleep in the boats.’ ‘There will be no boats by-and-by 
if you fool about much longer,’ I said, indignantly. I walked up to the sto 
skipper and shook him by the shoulder. At last he opened his eyes, but 
did not move. ‘Time to leave her, sir,’ I said quietly. “ 
: “He got up painfully, looked at the flames, at the sea sparkling round 
the ship, and black, black as ink farther away; he looked at the stars 
shining dim through a thin veil of smoke in a sky black, black as Erebus. ais 

“ “Youngest first,’ he said. 

“And the ordinary seaman, wiping his mouth with the back of his 
hand, got up, clambered over the taffrail, and vanished. Others followed. 
One, on the point of going over, stopped short to drain his bottle, and with 
a great*swing of his arm flung it at the fire. ‘Take this!’ he cried. 820 

“The skipper lingered disconsolately, and we left him to commune 
alone for awhile with his first command. ‘Then I went up again and 
brought him away at last. It was time. The ironwork on the poop was 
hot to the touch. - 

“Then the painter of the longboat was cut, and the three boats, tied 
together, drifted clear of the ship. It was just sixteen hours after the 
explosion when we abandoned her. Mahon had charge of the second boat, 
and I had the smallest—the fourteen-foot thing. The longboat would 
have taken the lot of us; but the skipper said we must save as much 
property as we could—for the underwriters—and so I got my first com- sso 
mand. I had two men with me, a bag of biscuits, a few tins of meat, and 4» 
a breaker of water. Iwas ordered to keep close to the longboat, that in 

case of bad weather we might be taken into her. 

“And do you know what I thought? I thought I would part com- 
pany assoonasI could. I wanted to have my first command all to myself. sss 
I wasn’t going to sail in a squadron if there were a chance for independent 

cruising. I would make land by myself. I would beat the other boats. 
Youth! All youth! The silly, charming, beautiful youth. 

“But we did not make a start at once. We must see the last of the 
ship. And so the boats drifted about that night, heaving and setting on so 
the swell. The men dozed, waked, sighed, groaned. I looked at the 


burning ship. 
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‘Between the darkness of earth and heaven she was burning fiercely 
upon a disc of purple sea shot by the blood-red play of gleams; upon a disc 
es Of water glittering and sinister. A high, clear flame, an immense and 
lonely flame, ascended from the ocean, and from its summit the black 
smoke poured continuously at the sky. She burned furiously, mournful 
and imposing like a funeral pile kindled in the night, surrounded by the 
sea, watched over by the stars. A magnificent death had come like a grace, 
aso like a gift, like a reward to that old ship at the end of her laborious days. 
The surrender of her weary ghost to the keeping of stars and sea was 
stirring like the sight of a glorious triumph. The masts fell just before 
daybreak, and for a moment there was a burst and turmoil of sparks that 
seemed to fill with flying fire the night patient and watchful, the vast night 
sss lying silent upon the sea. At daylight she was only a charred shell, float- 
ing still under a cloud of smoke and bearing a glowing mass of coal within. 
“Then the oars were got out, and the boats forming in a line moved 
round her remains as if in procession—the longboat leading. As we 
pulled across her stern a slim dart of fire shot out viciously at us, and 
sso Suddenly she went down, head first, in a great hiss of steam. The uncon- 
sumed stern was the last to sink; but the paint had gone, had cracked, 
had peeled off, and there were no letters, there was no-word, no stubborn 
device that was like her soul, to flash at the rising sun her creed and her 
name. ; 

865 “We made our way north. A breeze sprang up, and about noon all 
the boats came together for the last time. I had no mast or sail in mine, 
but I made a mast out of a spare oar and hoisted a boat awning for a sail, 
with a boat hook for a yard. She was certainly over-masted, but I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that with the wind aft I could beat the other 

s7o two. I had to wait for them. Then we all had a look at the captain’s 
chart, and, after a sociable meal of hard bread and water, got our last 
instructions. These were simple: steer north, and keep together as much 
as possible. ‘Be careful with that jury rig, Marlow,’ said the captain; 
and Mahon, as I sailed proudly past his boat, wrinkled his curved nose 

s7s and hailed, ‘You will sail that ship of yours under water, if you don’t look 
out, young fellow.’ He was a malicious old man—and may the deep sea 
where he sleeps now rock him gently, rock him tenderly to the end of time! 
“Before sunset a thick rain squall passed over the two boats, which 
were far astern, and that was the last I saw of them for a time. Next 
sso day I sat steering my cockle-shell—my first command —with nothing but 
water and sky around me. I did sight in the afternoon the upper sails of 
a ship far away, but said nothing, and my men did not notice her. You 
see I was afraid she might be homeward bound, and I had no mind to 
turn back from the portals of the East. I was steering for Java —another 
sss blessed name—like Bangkok, you know. I steered many days. 
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“T need not tell you what it is to be knocking about in an open boat. | 
I remember nights and days of calm when we pulled, we pulled, and the 
boat seemed to stand still, as if bewitched within the circle of the sea 

_horizon. I remember the heat, the deluge of rain squalls that kept us 
baling for dear life (but filled our water cask), and I remember sixteen soc 
hours on end with a mouth dry as a cinder and a steering oar over the 

_ stern to keep my first command head on to a breaking-sea. I did not 
know how good a man I was till then. I remember the drawn faces, the 
dejected figures of my two men, and I remember my youth and the feeling 
that will never come back any more—the feeling that I could last for so 
ever, outlast the sea, the earth, and all men; the deceitful feeling that 
lures us on to joys, to perils, to love, to vain effort—to death; the 
triumphant conviction of strength, the heat of life in the handful of 
dust, the glow in the heart that with every year grows dim, grows cold, 
grows small, and expires—and expires, too soon, too soon—before soo 
be itself 

ee this is how I see the East. I have seen its secret places and have 

f looked into its very soul; but now I see it always from a small boat, a high . 
outline of mountains, blue and afar in the morning; like faint mist at noon; 

a jagged wall of purple at sunset. I have the feel of the oar in my hand, »0s 

’ the vision of a scorching blue sea in my eyes. And I see a bay, a wide bay, 

_ smooth as glass and polished like ice, shimmering in the dark. A red light 
burns far off upon the gloom of the land, and the night is soft and warm. 
We drag at the oars with aching arms, and suddenly a puff of wind, a puff 
faint and tepid and laden with strange odors of blossoms, of aromatic wood, #10 
comes out of the still night the first sigh of the East on my face. That 
I can never forget. It was impalpable ‘and enslaving, like a charm, like 


whispered promise of mysterious delight. 
A Schad boon pulling this finishing spell for eleven hours. Two pulled, 
and he whose turn it was to rest sat at the tiller. We had made out the os 


red light in that bay and steered for it, guessing it must mark some small 
coasting port. We passed two vessels, outlandish and high-sterned, 
sleeping at anchor, and, approaching the light, now very dim, ran the 
boat’s nose against the end of a jutting wharf. We were blind with fatigue. 
My men dropped the oars and fell off the thwarts as if dead. I made fast 020 
to a pile. A current rippled softly. The scented obscurity of the shore 
was grouped into vast masses, a density of colossal clumps of vegetation, 
probably —mute and fantastic shapes. And at their foot the semicircle 
of a beach gleamed faintly, like an illusion. There was not a light, not a 
stir, not asound. The mysterious East faced me, perfumed like a flower, 02 
silent like death, dark like a grave. 

‘And I sat weary beyond expression, exulting like a conqueror, sleep- 
less and entranced as if before a profound, a fateful enigma. 

19 
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“A splashing of oars, a measured dip reverberating on the level of 

930 water, intensified by the silence of the shore into loud claps, made me 

jump up. A boat, a European boat, was comingin. I invoked the name 
of the dead; I hailed: ‘Judea ahoy!’ A thin shout answered. 

“Tt was the captain. I had beaten the flagship by three hours, and I 
was glad to hear the old man’s voice again, tremulous and tired. ‘Is it 

93s you, Marlow?’ ‘Mind the end of that jetty, sir,’ I cried. 

“He approached cautiously, and brought up with the deep-sea lead- 
line which we had saved—for the underwriters. I eased my painter 
and fell alongside. He sat, a broken figure at the stern, wet with dew, 
his hands clasped in his lap. His men were asleep already. ‘I had 

oo a terrible time of it,’ he murmured. ‘Mahon is behind—not very far.’ 
We conversed in whispers, in low whispers, as if afraid to wake up 
_ the land. Guns, thunder, earthquakes would not have awakened the 
men just then. 
“Looking around as we talked, I saw away at sea a bright light travel- 
os ing in the night. ‘There’s a steamer passing the bay,’ I said. She was 
not passing, she was entering, and she even came close and anchored. ‘I 
wish,’ said the old man, ‘you would find out whether she is English, 
Perhaps they could give us a passage somewhere.’ He seemed nervously 
anxious. So by dint of punching and kicking I started one of my men 
50 into a state of somnambulism, and giving him an oar, took another and 
_ pulled towards the lights of the steamer. 

“There was a murmur of voices in her, metallic hollow clangs of the 
engine room, footsteps on the deck. Her ports shone, round like dilated 
eyes. Shapes moved about, and there was a shadowy man high up on the 

955 bridge. He heard my oars. 

“And then, before I could open my lips, the East spoke to me, but 
it was in a Western voice. A torrent of words was poured into the enig- 
matical, the fateful silence; outlandish, angry words, mixed with words and 
even whole sentences of good English, less strange but even more surprising. 

900 The voice swore and cursed violently; it riddled the solemn peace of the 
bay by a volley of abuse. It began by calling me Pig, and from that went 
crescendo into unmentionable adjectives—in English. The man up there 
raged aloud in two languages, and with a sincerity in his fury that almost 
convinced me I had, in some way, sinned against the harmony of the 

os universe. I could hardly see him, but began to think he would work 
himself into a fit. 

“Suddenly he ceased, and I could hear him snorting and blowing like 
a porpoise. I said— 

‘“ “What steamer is this, pray?’ 

vo  “* “Eh? What’s this? And who are you?’ 

“ “Castaway crew of an English bark burnt at sea. We came here 
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tonight. I am the second mate. The captain is in the longboat, and 
wishes to know if you would give us a passage somewhere.’ 


“ “Oh, my goodness! I say. . . . This is the Celestial from Singa- 
pore on her return trip. I’ll arrange with your captain in the morn- 975 
ing, . . . and, ... . I say, . . . did you hear me just now?’ 


“ *T should think the whole bay heard you.’ 

“*T thought you were a shore-boat. Now, look here—this infernal 
lazy scoundrel of a caretaker has gone to sleep again—curse him. 
The light is out, and I nearly ran foul of the end of this damned jetty. 080 
This is the third time he plays me this trick. Now, I ask you, can any- 
body stand this kind of thing? It’s enough to drive a man out of hismind.« 
I’llreport him. . . . I’ll get the Assistant Resident bo given dd e215 
by . . . See—there’snolight. It’s out, isn’tit? Itake you to witness 
the light’s out. There should bea light, youknow. A red light on the —’ 8 

“ “There was a light,’ I said, mildly. i 

“ “But it’s out,man! What’s the use of talking like this? You can see 
for yourself it’s out—don’t you? If you had to take a valuable steamer 
along this God-forsaken coast you would want a light too. I’ll kick him 
from end to end of his miserable wharf. You’ll seeifI don’t. I will ” 990 

*« *So I may tell my captain you'll take us?’ I broke in. 

** “Ves, I’ll take you. Good-night,’ he said, brusquely. 
_ “T pulled back, made fast again to the jetty, and then went to sleep 
at last. I had faced the silence of the East. I had heard some of its lan- . 
guages. But when I opened my eyes again the silence was as complete 095 
as though it had never been broken. I was lying in a flood of light, and 
the sky had never looked so far, so high, before. I opened my eyes and 
lay without moving. 3 

“‘ And then I saw the men of the East —they were looking at me. The 
whole length of the jetty was full of people. I saw brown, bronze, yellow }o00 
faces, the black eyes, the glitter, the color of an Eastern crowd. And all | 
these beings stared without a murmur, without a sigh, without a move 
ment. They stared down at the boats, at the sleeping men who at cal 
had come to them from the sea. Nothing moved. The fronds of palms_ 
stood still against the sky. Not a branch stirred along the shore, and the ioos 
brown roofs of hidden houses peeped through the green foliage, through 
the big leaves that hung shining and still like leaves forged of heavy metal. 
This was the East of the ancient navigators, so old, so mysterious, resplen- 
dent and somber, living and unchanged, full of danger and promise. And 
these were the men. I sat up suddenly. A wave of movement passed 1010 
through the crowd from end to end, passed along the heads, swayed the 
bodies, ran along the jetty like a ripple on the water, like a breath of wind 
on a field—and all was still again. I see it now—the wide sweep of the 
bay, the glittering sands, the wealth of green infinite and varied, pee  séa 
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wis blue like the sea of a dream, the crowd of attentive faces, the blaze of vivid 
color —the water reflecting it all, the curve of the shore, the jetty, the 
high-sterned outlandish craft floating still, and the three boats with tired 
men from the West sleeping unconscious of the land and the people and 
of the violence of sunshine. They slept thrown across the thwarts, curled 

1020 on bottom-boards, in the careless attitudes of death. The head of the old 
skipper, leaning back in the stern of the longboat, had fallen on his breast, 
and he looked as though he would never wake. Farther out old Mahon’s 
face was upturned to the sky, with the long white beard spread out on 
his breast, as though he had been shot where he sat at the tiller; and a 

1025 man, all in a heap in the bows of the boat, slept with both arms embracing 
the stem-head and with his cheek laid on the gunwale. The East looked 
at them without a sound. t 

‘‘T have known its fascinations since; I have seen the my see 


the still water, the lands of brown nations, where a stealthy! Nemesis‘lies 
1030in wait, pursues, overtakes so many of the conquering race, who are 
proud of their wisdom, of their knowledge, of their strength. But for me 
all the East is contained in that vision of my youth. It is all in that 
moment when I opened my young eyes on it. I came upon it from a 
» tussle with the sea—and I was young—and I saw it looking at me. And 
1035 this is all that is left of it! Only a moment; a moment of strength, of 
romance, of glamour—of youth! . . . A flick of sunshine upon a 
strange shore, the time to remember, the time for a sigh, and—good-by! 


NO fy) « —Night—Good-by . . . |” 


PS He drank. 


YS tuo “Ah! The good old time—the good old time. Youth and the sea. 


~ “Glamour and the sea! The good, strong sea, the salt, bitter sea, that 
could whisper to you and roar at you and knock your breath out of you.” 

He drank again. 
“By all that’s wonderful, it is the sea, I believe, the sea itself—or is 
1045 it youth alone? Whocantell? But you here—you all had something out 
of life; money, love—whatever one gets on shore—and, tell me, wasn’t 
that the best time, that time when we were young at sea; young and had 


Ne nothing, on the sea that gives nothing, except hard knocks—and sometimes 


a chance to feel your strength—that only—what you all regret?” 

100 And we all nodded at him; the man of finance, the man of accounts, 
the man of law, we all nodded at him over the polished table that like a 
still sheet of brown water reflected our faces, lined, wrinkled; our faces 
marked by toil, by deceptions, by success, by love; our weary eyes looking 
still, looking always, looking anxiously for something out of life, that 

1055 While it is expected is already gone—has passed unseen, in a sigh, in a 


flash—together with the youth, with the strength, with the romance ot 
illusions. _ . 


Wilionl OY Hudson ae 
William Henry Hudson (1862-1922) : 


STORY OF A PIEBALD HORSE! 


This is all about a piebald. People there are like birds that come 
down in flocks, hop about chattering, gobble up their seed, then fly away, 
forgetting what they have swallowed. I love not to scatter grain for 


such as these. With you, friend, it is different. Others may laugh if 


they like at the old man of many stories, who puts all things into his 
copper memory. I can laugh, too, knowing that all things are ordered by 
destiny; otherwise I might sit down and cry. 

The things I have seen! There was the piebald that died long ago; 
T could take you to the very spot where his bones used to lie bleaching 


in the sun. There is a nettle growing on the spot. I saw it yesterday. 


What important things are these to remember and talk about! Bones of 
a dead horse and a nettle; a young bird that falls from its nest in the 
night and is found dead in the morning; puffballs blown about by the 
wind; a little lamb left behind by the flock bleating at night amongst the 
thorns and thistles, where only the fox or wild dog can hear it! Small 
matters are these, and our lives, what are they? And the people we have 
known, the men and women who have spoken to us and touched us with 
warm hands—the bright eyes and red lips! Can we cast these thinys like 


dead leaves on the fire? Can we lie down full of heaviness because of 


them, and sleep and rise in the morning without them? Ah, friend! 


Let us to the story of the piebald. There was a cattle marking at. 


neighbor Sotelo’s estancia, and out of a herd of three thousand head we 
had to part all the yearlings to be branded. After that, dinner and a 
dance. At sunrise we gathered, about thirty of us; all friends and neigh- 
bors, to do the work. Only with us came one person nobody knew. He 
joined us when we were on our way to the cattle; a young man, slender, 
well formed, of pleasing countenance and dressed as few could dress in 
those days. His horse also shone with silver trappings. And what an 
animal! Many horses have I seen in this life, but never one with such a 
presence as this young stranger’s piebald. 

Arrived at the herd, we began to separate the young animals, the 


‘men riding in couples through the cattle, so that each calf when singled 


out could be driven by two horsemen, one on each side, to prevent it from 
doubling back. I happened to be mounted on a demon with a fiery 
mouth—there was no making him work, so I had to leave the parters 
and stand with little to do, watching the yearlings already parted, to 
keep them from returning to the herd. 

Presently neighbor Chapaco rode up to me. He was a good-hearted 
man, well spoken, half Indian and half Christian; but he also had another 
half, and that was devil. 


1Reprinted by permission of, and special arrangement with, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized 


publishers. 
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“What! neighbor Lucero, are you riding on a donkey or a goat, that 
you remain here doing boy’s work?” . 

I began telling him about my horse, but he did not listen; he was 
looking at the parters. 

- “Who is that young stranger?” he asked. 

“T see him today,” I replied, ‘‘and if I see him again tomorrow then 
I shall have seen him twice.” 

-“And in what country of which I have never heard did he learn 
cattle-parting?’’ said he. F 

“‘He rides,” I answered, ‘‘like one presuming on a good horse. But 
he is safe, his fellow-worker has all the danger.” 

“T believe you,” said Chapaco. ‘‘He charges furiously and hurls the 
heifer before his comrade, who has all the work to keep it from doubling, 
and all the danger, for at any moment his horse may go over it and fall. 
This our young stranger does knowingly, thinking that no one here will 
resent it. No, Lucero, he is presuming more on his long knife than on 


his good horse.” / 


Even while we spoke, the two we were watching rode up to us. 
Chapaco saluted the young man, taking off his hat, and said—‘ Will 
you take me for a partner, friend?” 

“Yes; why not, friend?’’ returned. the other; and together the two 
rode back to the herd. 

Now I shall watch them, said I to myself, to see what this Indian 
devil intends doing. Soon they came out of the herd driving a very 
small animal. Then I knew what was coming. ‘‘May your guardian 
angel be with you to avert a calamity, young stranger!’’ I exclaimed. 
Whip and spur those two came towards me like men riding a race and 
not parting cattle. Chapaco kept close to the calf, so that he had the 
advantage, for his horse was well trained. At length he got a little ahead, 
then, quick as lightning, he forced the calf round square before the other. 
The piebald struck it full in the middle, and fell because it had to fall. 
But, Saints in Heaven! why did not the rider save himself? ‘Those who 
were watching saw him throw up his feet to tread his horse’s neck and 
leap away; nevertheless man, horse, and calf came down together. They 
plowed the ground for some distance, so great had been their speed, and 
the man was under. When we picked him up he was senseless, the blood 
flowing from his mouth. Next morning, when the sun rose and God’s 
light fell on the earth, he expired. 

Of course there was no dancing that night. Some of the people, after 
eating, went away; others remained sitting about all night, talking in 
low tones, waiting for the end. A few of us were at his bedside watching 
his white face and closed eyes. He breathed, and that was all. When 
the sunlight came over the world he opened his eyes; and Sotelo asked 
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him how he did. He took no notice, but presently his lips began to 


move, though they seemed to utter no sound. Sotelo bent his ear down 3 
to listen. ‘Where does she live?”’ he asked. He could not answer—he 
was dead. 

“He seemed to be saying many things,” Sotelo told us, “but I under- 
stood only this—‘Tell her to forgive me . . . I was wrong. She 
loved him from the first. . . . I was jealous and hated him. .. . 90 


Tell Elaria not to grieve— Anacleto will be good to her.’ Alas! my friends, 


where shall I find his relations to deliver this dying message to them?” 

The Alcalde came that day and made a list of the dead man’s posses- 
sions, and bade Sotelo take charge of them till the relations could be 
found. Then, calling all the people together, he bade each person cut 05 
on his whip-handle and on the sheath of his knife the mark branded on 
the flank of the piebald, which was in shape like a horseshoe with a cross 
inside, so that it might be shown to all strangers, and made known through 
the country until the dead man’s relations should hear of it. 

When a year had gone by, the Alcalde told Sotelo that, all inquiries 100 
having failed, he could now take the piebald and the silver trappings for 
himself. Sotelo would not listen to this, for he was a devout man and 
coveted no person’s property, dead or alive. The horse and things, 
however, still remained in his charge. 

Three years later I was one afternoon sitting with Sotelo, taking 105 


 maté, when his herd of dun mares'were driven up. They came galloping 


and neighing to the corral and ahead of them, looking like a wild horse, 
was the piebald, for no person ever mounted him. 

“Never do I look on that horse,”’ I remarked, “‘ without remembering 
the fatal marking, when its master met his death.” 116 
“Now you speak of it,” said he, ‘‘let me inform you that I am about 
to try a new plan. That noble piebald and all those silver trappings 
hanging in my room are always reproaching my conscience. Let us not 


‘ forget the young stranger we put under ground. I have had many 


masses said for his soul’s repose, but that does not quite satisfy me. us 
Somewhere there is a place where he is not forgotten. Hands there are, 
perhaps, that gather wild flowers to place them with lighted candles 
before the image of the Blessed Virgin; eyes there are that weep and watch 
for his coming. You know how many travelers and cattle-drovers going 
to Buenos Aires from the south call for refreshment at the pulperia. I 120 
intend taking the piebald and tying him every day at the gate there. No 
person calling will fail to notice the horse, and some day perhaps some 
traveler will recognize the brand on its flank and will be able to tell us 
what department and what estancia it comes from.” 

I did not believe anything would result from this, but said nothing, 12s 


not wishing to discourage him. 
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Next morning the piebald was tied up at the gate of the pulperia, at 
the roadside, only to be released again when night came, and this was 
repeated every day for a long time. So fine an animal did not fail to 

130 attract the attention of all strangers passing that way; still several weeks 
went by and nothing was discovered. At length, one evening, just when 
the sun was setting, there appeared a troop of cattle driven by eight men. 
It had come a great distance, for the troop was a large one—about 
nine hundred head—and they moved slowly, like cattle that had 

135 been many days on the road. Some of the men came in for refresh- 
ments; then the storekeeper noticed that one remained outside leaning 
on the gate. 

“What is the capatas doing that he remains outside?” said one of 
the men. 

uo - ‘Evidently he has fallen in love with that piebald,” said another, 
‘for he cannot take his eyes off it.” 

At length the capatas, a young man of good presence, came in and 
sat down on a bench. The others were talking and laughing about the 
strange things they had all been doing the day before; for they had been 

us many days and nights on the road, only nodding a little in their saddles, 
and at length becoming delirious from want of sleep, they had begun to 
act like men that are half-crazed. 

“Enough of the delusions of yesterday,’”’ said the capatas, who had 
been silently listening to them, “‘but tell me, boys, am I in the same 

150 condition today?” 

“Surely not!” they replied. ‘‘Thanks to those horned devils being 
so tired and footsore, we all had some sleep last night.” 

“Very well then,” said he, ‘‘now you have finished eating and drink- 
ing, go back to the troop, but before you leave look well at that piebald 

is tied at the gate.. He that is not a cattle drover may ask, ‘How can my 
eyes deceive me?’ but I know that a crazy brain makes us see many 
strange things when the drowsy eyes can only be held open with the 
fingers.” 

The men did as they were told, and when they had looked well at the 

160 piebald, they all shouted out, ‘‘He has the brand of the estancia de Silva 
on his flank, and no counter-brand—claim the horse, capatas, for he is 
yours.” And after that they rode away to the herd. 

“My friend,” said the capatas to the storekeeper, “will you explain 
how you came possessed of this piebald horse?”’ 

1 Then the other told him everything, even the dying words of the 
young stranger, for he knew all. 

The capatas bent down his head, and covering his face shed tears. 
Then he said, ‘And you died thus, Torcuato, amongst, strangers! From 
my heart I have forgiven you the wrong you did me. Heaven rest your 
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soul, Torcuato; I cannot forget that we were once brothers. I, friend, 
am that Anacleto of whom he spoke with his last breath.” 

Sotelo was then sent for, and when he arrived and the pulperia was 
Closed for the night, the capatas told his story, which I will give you in his 
own words, for I was also present to hear him. This is what he told us: 


I was born on the southern frontier. My parents died when I was 1; 


very small, but Heaven had compassion on me and raised up one to 
shelter me in my orphanhood. Don Loreto Silva took me to his estancia 
on the Sarandi, a stream half a day’s journey from Tandil, towards the 
setting sun. He treated me like one of his own children, and I took 
the name of Silva. He had two other children, Torcuato, who was about the 
same age as myself, and his daughter, Elaria, who was younger. He was 
a widower when he took charge of me, and died when I was still a youth. 
After his death we moved to Tandil, where we had a house close to the 
little town; for we were all minors, and the property had been left to be 
equally divided between us when we should be of age. For four years we 
lived happily together; then when we were of age we preferred to keep the 
property undivided. I proposed that we should go and live on the estancia, 
but Torcuato would not consent, liking the place where we were living 
‘best. Finally, not being able to persuade him, I resolved to go and 
attend to the estancia myself. He said that I could please myself and 
that he should stay where he was with Elaria. It was only when I told 
Elaria of these things that I knew how much I loved her. She wept and 
implored me not to leave her. 

“Why do you shed tears, Elaria?’’ I said; ‘‘is it because you love 
me? Know, then, that I also love you with all my heart, and if you will 
be mine, nothing can ever make us unhappy. Do not think that my 
absence at the estancia will deprive me of this feeling which has ever been 
growing up in me.” 

“T do love you, Anacleto,”’ she replied, ‘‘and I have also known of 
your love for a long time. But there is something in my heart which I 
cannot impart to you; only I ask you, for the love you bear me, do not 
leave me, and do not ask me why I say this to you.” 

After this appeal I could not leave her, nor did I ask her to tell me 
her secret. ‘Torcuato and I were friendly, but not as we had been before 
this difference. I had no evil thoughts of him; I loved him and was with 
him continually; but from the moment I announced to him that I had 
changed my mind about going to the estancia, and was silent when he 
demanded the reason, there was a something in him which made it differ- 
ent between us. I could not open my heart to him about Elaria, and 
sometimes I thought that he also had a secret which he had no intention 
of sharing with me. This coldness did not, however, distress me very 
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much, so great was the happiness I now experienced, knowing that I 
possessed Elaria’s love. He was much away from the house, being fond of 
amusements, and he had also begun to gamble. About three months 

2158 passed in this way, when one morning Torcuato, who was saddling his- 
horse to go out, said, ‘‘ Will you come with me today, Anacleto?”’ 

“T do not care to go,”’ I answered. 

“Look, Anacleto,” said he, ‘‘once you were always ready to accom- 
pany me to a race or dance or cattle-marking. Why have you ceased 

20 to care for these things? Are you growing devout before your time, or 
does my company no longer please you?” 

“Tt is best to tell him everything and have done with secrets,” said 
I to myself, and so replied — 

““Since you ask me, Torcuato, I will answer you frankly. It is true 

225 that I now take less pleasure than formerly in these pastimes; but you 
have not guessed the reason rightly.” 

“What then is this reason of which you speak?” 

‘Since you cannot guess it,” I replied, “‘know that it is love.” 

“Love for whom?” he asked quickly, and turning very pale. 

20 “Do you need ask? Elaria,’’ I replied. 

I had scarcely uttered the name before he turned on me full of rage. 

‘“‘Elaria!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Do you dare tell me of love for Elaria! 
But you are only a blind fool, and do not know that I am going to marry 
her myself.” 

235 “Are you mad, Torcuato, to talk of marrying your sister?’’ 

“She is no more my sister than you are my brother,” hereturned. “I,” 
he continued, striking his breast passionately, ‘‘am the only child of my 
father, Loreto Silva. Elaria, whose mother died in giving her birth, was 
adopted by my parents. And because she is going to be my wife, I 

20am willing that she should have a share of the property; but you, a 
miserable foundling, why were you lifted up so high? Was it not enough 
that you were clothed and fed till you came to man’s estate? Not a 
hand’s-breadth of the estancia land should be yours by right, and now ~ 
you presume to speak of love for Elaria.”’ 

as My blood was on fire with so many insults, but I remembered all the 
benefits I had received from his father, and did not raise my hand against 
him. Without more words he left me. I then hastened to Elaria and 
told her what had passed. 

“This,” I said, “is the secret you would not impart to me. Why, 

20 When you knew these things, was I kept in ignorance?” 

“Have pity on me, Anacleto,” she replied, crying. ‘Did I not see 
that you two were no longer friends and brothers, and this without knowing 
of each other’s love? I dared not open my lips to you or to him. It is 
always a woman’s part to suffer in silence. God intended us to be poor, 
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Anacleto, for we were both born of poor parents, and had this property 255 
never come to us, how happy we might have been!” 

“Why do you say such things, Elaria? Since we love each other, we 
cannot be unhappy, rich or poor.” 

“Ts it a little matter,” she replied, “that Torcuato must be our bitter 
enemy? But you do not know everything. Before Torcuato’s father 2s0 
_ died, he said he wished his son to marry me when we came of age. -When 

_ he spoke about it we were sitting together by his bed.” 

“And what did you say, Elaria?” I asked, full of concern. 

“Torcuato promised to marry me. I only covered my face, and was 
silent, for I loved you best even then, though I was almost a child, and 2s 
my heart was filled with grief at his words. After we came here, Torcuato 
reminded me of his father’s words. I answered that I did not wish to 
marry him, that he was only a brother tome. Then he said that we were 
young and he could wait until I was of another mind. This is all I have 
to say; but how shall we three live together any longer? I cannot bear to 270 
part from you, and every moment I tremble to think what may happen 
when you two are together.” 

“Fear nothing,” I said. ‘Tomorrow morning you can go to spend 
a week at some friend’s house in the town; then I will speak to Torcuato, 
and tell him that since we cannot live in peace together we must separate. 27s 
Even if he answers with insults I shall do nothing to grieve you, and if 
he refuses to listen to me, I shall send some person we both respect to 
arrange all things between us.” 

This satisfied her, but as evening approached she grew paler, and I 
knew she feared Torcuato’s return. He did not, however, come back that 280 
night. Early next morning she was ready to leave. It was an easy walk to 
the town, but the dew was heavy on the grass, and I saddled a horse for 
her to ride. I had just lifted her to the saddle when Torcuato appeared. 
He came at great speed, and throwing himself off his horse, advanced to 
us. Elaria trembled and seemed ready to sink upon the earth to hide her- 28s 
self like a partridge that has seen the hawk. I prepared myself for insults 
and perhaps violence. He never looked at me; he only spoke to her. 

“Blaria,” he said, ‘‘something has happened—something that obliges 
me to leave this house and neighborhood at once. Remember when I 
am away that my father, who cherished you and enriched you with his 290 
bounty, and who also cherished and enriched this ingrate, spoke to us 
from his dying bed and made me promise to marry you. Think what 
his love was; do not forget that his last wish is sacred, and that Anacleto 
has acted a base, treacherous part in trying to steal you from me. He 
was lifted out of the mire to be my brother and equal in everything except 29 
this. He has got a third part of my inheritance—let that satisfy him; 
your own heart, Elaria, will tell you that a marriage with him would 
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be a crime before God and man. Look not for my return tomorrow nor 
for many days. But if you two begin to laugh at my father’s dying 

300 wishes, look for me, for then I shall not delay to come back to you, Elaria, 
and to you, Anacleto. I have spoken.” 

He then mounted his horse and rode away. Very soon we learned 
the cause of his sudden departure. He had quarreled over his cards and 
in a struggle that followed had stabbed his adversary to the heart. He 

sos had fled to escape the penalty. We did not believe that he would remain 
long absent; for Torcuato was very young, well off, and much liked, and 
this was, moreover, his first offense against the law. But time went on 
and he did not return, nor did any message from him reach us, and we 
at last concluded that he had left the country. Only now after four years 
si0 have I accidentally discovered his fate through seeing his piebald horse. 

After he had been absent over a year, I asked Elaria to become my 
wife. ‘‘We cannot marry till Torcuato returns,” she said. ‘‘For if we 
take the property that ought to have been all his, and at the same time 
disobey his father’s dying wish, we shall be doing an evil thing. Let us 

ais take care of the property till he returns to receive it all back from us; then, 
Anacleto, we shall be free to marry.” 

I consented, for she was more to me than lands and cattle. I put the 
estancia in order and leaving a trustworthy person in charge of everything 
I invested my money in fat bullocks to resell in Buenos Aires, and in this 

320 business I have been employed ever since. From the estancia I have taken 
nothing, and now it must all come back to us—his inheritance and ours. 
This is a bitter thing and will give Elaria great grief. 

Thus ended Anacleto’s story, and when he had finished speaking and 

still seemed greatly troubled in his mind, Sotelo said to him, “‘ Friend, let 

a2 me advise you what todo. You will now shortly be married to the woman 
you love, and probably some day a son will be born to you. Let him be 
named Torcuato, and let Torcuato’s inheritance be kept for him. » And 
if God gives you no son, remember what was done for you and for the 
girl you are going to marry, when you were orphans and friendless, and ~ 

s30 look out for some unhappy child in the same condition, to protect and 
enrich him as you were enriched.” 

“Vou have spoken well,” said Asics “T will report your words 
to Elaria, and whatever she wishes done that will I do.’ 


So ends my story, friend. The cattle-drover left us that night and 

336 We Saw no more of him. Only before going he gave the piebald and the 

silver trappings to Sotelo. Six months after his visit, Sotelo also received 

a letter from him to say that his marriage with Elaria had taken place; 

and the letter was accompanied with a present of seven cream-colored 
horses with black manes and hoofs. 
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Herbert George Wells (1866- i 
THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND 


Three hundred miles and more from Chimborazo, one hundred from 
the snows of Cotopaxi, in the wildest wastes of Ecuador’s Andes, there 
lies that mysterious mountain valley, cut off from all the world of men, 
_ the Country of the Blind. Long years ago that valley lay so far open to 
the world that men might come at last through frightful gorges and over 
an icy pass into its equable meadows, and thither indeed men came, a 
family or so of Peruvian half-breeds, fleeing from the lust and tyranny 
of an evil Spanish ruler. Then came the stupendous outbreak of Mindo- 
bamba, when it-was night in Quito for seventeen days, and the water was 
boiling at Yaguachi and all the fish floating dying even as far as Guaya- 
quil; everywhere along the Pacific slopes there were land-slips and swift 
thawings and sudden floods, and one whole side of the old Arauca crest 
slipped and came down in thunder, and cut off the Country of the Blind 
forever from the exploring feet of men. But one of these early settlers 
had chanced to be on the hither side of the gorges when the world had so 
terribly shaken itself, and he perforce had to forget his wife and his child 
and all the friends and possessions he had left up there, and start life over 
again in the lower world. He started it again but ill, blindness overtook 
_ him, and he died of punishment in the mines; but the story he told begot 
a legend that lingers along the length of the Cordilleras of the Andes to 
this day. 


He told of his reason for venturing back from that fastness, into which - 


he had first been carried lashed to a llama, beside a vast bale of gear, when 
he was a child. The valley, he said, had in it all that the heart of man 
could desire—sweet water, pasture, an even climate, slopes of rich brown 
soil with tangles of a shrub that bore an excellent fruit, and on one side 
great hanging forests of pine that held the avalanches high. Far over- 
head, on three sides, vast cliffs of gray-green rock were capped by cliffs of 
ice; but the glacier stream came not to them, but flowed away by the 
farther slopes, and only now and then huge ice masses fell on the valley 
side. In this valley it neither rained nor snowed, but the abundant springs 
gave a rich. green pasture, that irrigation would spread over all the valley 

space. The settlers did well indeed there. Their beasts did well and 
multiplied, and but one thing marred their happiness. Yet it was enough 
to mar it greatly. A strange disease had come upon them and had made 
all the children born to them there—and, indeed, several older children 
also—blind. It was to seek some charm or antidote against this plague 
of blindness that he had with fatigue and danger and difficulty returned 
down the gorge. In those days, in such cases, men did not think of germs 
and infections, but of sins, and it seemed to him that the reason of this 
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affliction must lie in the negligence of these priestless immigrants to set 
up a shrine so soon as they entered the valley. He wanted a shrine—a 
handsome, cheap, effectual shrine—to be erected in the valley; he wanted 
relics and such-like potent things of faith, blessed objects and mysterious 
medals and prayers. In his wallet he had a bar of native silver for which 
he would not account; he insisted there was none in the valley with some- 
thing of the insistence of an inexpert liar. They had all clubbed their 
money and ornaments together, having little need for such treasure up 
there, he said, to buy them holy help against their ill. I figure this dim- 
eyed young mountaineer, sunburnt, gaunt, and anxious, hat-brim clutched 
feverishly, a man all unused to the ways of the lower world, telling this 
story to some keen-eyed, attentive priest before the great convulsion; I 
can picture him presently seeking to return with pious and infallible 
remedies against that trouble, and the infinite dismay with which he must 
have faced the tumbled vastness where the gorge had once come out. But 
the rest of his story of mischances is lost to me, save that I knew of his 
evil death after several years. Poor stray from that remoteness! ‘The 
stream that had once made the gorge now bursts from the mouth of a 
rocky cave, and the legend his poor, ill-told story set going developed into 
the legend of a race of blind men somewhere “‘over there’’ one may still 
hear today. 

And amidst the little population of that now isolated and forgotten valley 
the disease ran its course. The old became groping and purblind, the young 
saw but dimly, and the children that were born to them never saw at all. 
But life was very easy in that snow-rimmed basin, lost to all the world, with 
neither thorns nor briers, with no evil insects nor any beasts save the gentle 
breed of llamas they had lugged and thrust and followed up the beds of the 
shrunken rivers in the gorges up which they had come. The seeing had 
become purblind so gradually that they scarcely noticed their loss. They 
guided the sightless youngsters hither and thither until they knew the 
whole valley marvelously, and when at last sight died out among them 
the race lived on. They had even time to adapt themselves to the blind 
control of fire, which they made carefully in stoves of stone. They were 
a simple strain of people at the first, unlettered, only slightly touched with 
the Spanish civilization, but with something of a tradition of the arts of 
old Peru and of its lost philosophy. Generation followed generation. 
They forgot many things; they devised many things. Their tradition of 
the greater world they came from became mythical in color and uncertain. 
In all things save sight they were strong and able, and presently the 


chance of birth and heredity sent one who had an original mind and who 


could talk and persuade among them, and then afterwards another. 
These two passed, leaving their effects, and the little: community grew 
in numbers and in understanding, and met and settled social and economic 
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problems that arose. Generation followed generation. Generation fol- 
lowed generation. There came a time when a child was born who was 
fifteen generations from that ancestor who went out of the valley with a 
bar of silver to seek God’s aid, and who never returned. Thereabouts it 
chanced that a man came into this community from the outer world. 
And this is the story of that man. 

He was a mountaineer from the country near Quito, a man who had 
been down to the sea and had seen the world, a reader of books in an 
original way, an acute and enterprising man, and he was taken on by a 
_ party of Englishmen who had come out to Ecuador to climb mountains, 
to replace one of their three Swiss guides who had fallen ill. He climbed 
here and he climbed there, and then came the attempt on Parascotopetl, 
the Matterhorn of the Andes, in which he was lost to the outer world. 
The story of that accident has been written a dozen times. Pointer’s 
narrative is the best. He tells how the little party worked their difficult 
and almost vertical way up to the very foot of the last and greatest preci- 
pice, and how they built a night shelter amidst the snow upon a little shelf 
of rock, and, with a touch of real dramatic power, how presently they 
found Nunez had gonefrom them. ‘They shouted, and there was no reply; 
shouted and whistled, and for the rest of that night they slept no more. 

As the morning broke they saw the traces of his fall. It seems impos- 
sible he could have uttered a sound. He had slipped eastward towards 
the unknown side of the mountain; far below he had struck a steep slope 
of snow, and plowed his way down it in the midst of a snow avalanche. 
His track went straight to the edge of a frightful precipice, and beyond 
that everything was hidden. Far, far below, and hazy with distance, 
they could see trees rising out of a narrow, shut-in valley—the lost 
Country of the Blind. But they did not know it was the lost Country 
of the Blind, nor distinguish it in any way from any other narrow streak 
of upland valley. Unnerved by this disaster, they abandoned their 
attempt in the afternoon, and Pointer was called away to the war before 
he could make another attack. To this day Parascotopetl lifts an uncon- 
quered crest, and Pointer’s shelter crumbles unvisited amidst the snows. 

And the man who fell survived. 

_ At the end of the slope he fell a thousand feet, and came down in the 
midst of a cloud of snow upon a snow-slope even steeper than the one 
above. Down this he was whirled, stunned and insensible, but without 
a bone broken in his body; and then at last came to gentler slopes, and at 
last rolled out and lay still, buried amidst a softening heap of the white 
_ masses that had accompanied and saved him. He came to himself with 
a dim fancy that he was ill in bed; then realized his position with a moun- 
taineer’s intelligence and worked himself loose, and, after a rest or so, out 
until he saw the stars. Herested flat upon his chest for a space, wondering 
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where he was and what had happened to him. He explored his limbs, 
and discovered that several of his buttons were gone and his coat turned 
over his head. His knife had gone from his pocket and his hat was lost, 
10 though he had tied it under his chin. He recalled that he had been 
looking for loose stones to raise his piece of the shelter wall. His ice-ax 

had disappeared. : 
He decided he must have fallen, and looked up to see, exaggerated by 
the ghostly light of the rising moon, the tremendous flight he had taken. 
135 For a while he lay, gazing blankly at the vast, pale cliff towering above, 
rising moment by moment out of a subsiding tide of darkness. Its phan- 
tasmal, mysterious beauty held him for a space, and then he was seized 

4 with a paroxysm of sobbing laughter. . 
is _. After a great interval of time he became aware that he was near the 
re 140 lower edge of the snow. Below, down what was now a moonlit and prac- 
___ticable slope, he saw the dark and broken appearance of rock-strewn turf. 
| He struggled to his feet, aching in every joint and limb, got down pain- 
fully from the heaped loose snow about him, went downward until he was 
on the turf, and there dropped rather than lay beside a boulder, drank 
145 deep from a flask in his inner pocket, and instantly fell asleep. . 

He was awakened by the singing of birds in the trees far below. 

He sat up and perceived he was on a little alp at the foot of a vast preci- 
pice that was grooved by the gully down which he and his snow had 
come. Over against him another wall of rock reared itself against the 

150 Sky. The gorge between these precipices ran east and west and was full 
of the morning sunlight, which lit to the westward the mass of fallen moun- 

. tain that closed the descending gorge. Below him it seemed there was a 
precipice equally steep, but behind the snow in the gully he found a sort 
of chimney-cleft dripping with snow-water, down which a desperate man 
iss might venture. He found it easier than it seemed, and came at last to 
another desolate alp, and then after a rock climb of no particular diffi- 
culty to a steep slope of trees. He took his bearings and turned his face 
up the gorge, for he saw it opened out above upon green meadows, among 
which he now glimpsed quite distinctly a cluster of stone huts of unfamiliar 

10 fashion. At times his progress was like clambering along the face of a 
wall, and after a time the rising sun ceased to strike along the gorge, the 
voices of the singing birds died away, and the air grew cold and dark about 
him. But the distant valley with its houses was all the brighter for that. 
He came presently to talus, and among the rocks he noted—for he was an 

iss observant man—an unfamiliar fern that seemed to clutch out of the 
crevices with intense green hands. He picked a frond or so and gnawed 
its stalk and found it helpful. : 

About midday he came at last out of the throat of the gorge into the 
plain and the sunlight. He was stiff and weary; he sat down in the 
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shadow of a rock, filled up his flask with water from a spring and drank it 17 
down, and remained for a time, resting before he went on to the houses. 
They were very strange to his eyes, and indeed the whole aspect of that 
valley became, as he regarded it, queerer and more unfamiliar. The 
greater part of its surface was lush green meadow, starred with many 
beautiful flowers, irrigated with extraordinary care, and bearing evidence 17 


_ of systematic cropping piece by piece. High up and ringing the valley 


about was a wall, and what appeared to be a circumferential water chan- 


nel, from which the little trickles of water that fed the meadow plants 
came, and on the higher slopes above this flocks of llamas cropped the 
scanty herbage. Sheds, apparently shelters or feeding-places for the 180 
llamas, stood against the boundary wall here and there. The irrigation 
streams ran together into a main channel down the center of the valley, 
and this was inclosed on either side by a wall breast high. This gave a 
singularly urban quality to this secluded place, a quality that was greatly 
enhanced by the fact that a number of paths paved with black and white 18s 
stones, and each with a curious little curb at the side, ran hither and 
thither in an orderly manner. The houses of the central village were 


‘quite unlike the casual and higgledy-piggledy agglomeration of the moun- 


tain villages he knew; they stood in a continuous row on either side of a 
central street of astonishing cleanness, here and there their parti-colored 1090 


_ facade was pierced by a door, and not a solitary window broke their 


even frontage. They were parti-colored with extraordinary irregularity, 
smeared with a sort of plaster that was sometimes gray, sometimes dra 
sometimes slate-colored or dark brown; and it was the’sight of this wil 
plastering first brought the word “‘blind”’ into the thoughts of the explorer. 195 
“The good man who did that,’’ he thought, ‘‘must have been as blind 
as a bat.” 

He descended a steep place, and so came to the wall and channel that 
ran about the valley, near where the latter spouted out its surplus con- 
tents into the deeps of the gorge in a thin and wavering thread of cascade. 200 
He could now see a number of men and women resting on piled heaps of 
grass, as if taking a siesta, in the remoter part of the meadow, and nearer 


the village a number of recumbent children, and then nearer at hand 


three men carrying pails on yokes along a little path that ran from the 
encircling wall towards the houses. ‘These latter were clad in garments 205 
of llama cloth and boots and belts of leather, and they wore caps of cloth 
with back and ear flaps. They followed one another in single file, walking 
slowly and yawning as they walked, like men who have been up all night. 
There was something so reassuringly prosperous and respectable in their 
bearing that after a moment’s hesitation Nunez stood forward as con- 210 


spicuously as possible upon his rock, and gave vent to a mighty shout that 


echoed round the valley. 
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The three men stopped, and moved their heads as though they were 
looking about them. They turned their faces this way and that, and Nunez 
as gesticulated with freedom. But they did not appear to see him for all his 
gestures, and after a time, directing themselves towards the mountains 
far away to the right, they shouted as if in answer. Nunez bawled again, 
and then once more, and as he gestured ineffectually the word “blind” 
came up to the top of his thoughts. ‘‘The fools must be blind,” he said. 
20  Whenat last, after much shouting and wrath, Nunez crossed the stream 
by a little bridge, came through a gate in the wall, and approached them, 
he was sure they were blind. He was sure that this was the Country 
of the Blind of which the legends told. Conviction had sprung upon him, 
and a sense of great and rather enviable adventure. .The three stood side 
225 by side, not looking at him, but with their ears directed towards him, 
judging him by his unfamiliar steps. ‘They stood close together like men 
a little afraid, and he could see their eyelids closed and sunken, as though 
the very balls beneath had shrunk away. There was an expression near 
awe on their faces. 
230 ““A man,” one said, in hardly recognizable Spanish—‘‘a man it is— 
a man or a spirit—coming down from the rocks.”’ 

But Nunez advanced with the confident steps of a youth who enters 
upon life. All the old stories of the lost valley and the Country of the Blind 
had come back to his mind, and through his thoughts ran this old proverb, 

25 as if it were a refrain— 

“In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is King.” 

“In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is King.” 

And very civilly he gave them greeting. He talked to them and used 
his eyes. 

240 “Where does he come from, brother Pedro?” asked one. 

“Down out of the rocks.” 

“Over the mountains I come,” said Nunez, “out of the country beyond 
there—where men can see. From near Bogota, where there are a 
hundred thousands of people, and where the city passes out of sight.” 

245 “Sight?” muttered Pedro. “Sight?” 

““He comes,’ said the second blind man, ‘‘out of the rocks.” 

The cloth of their coats, Nunez saw, was curiously fashioned, each 
with a different sort of stitching. 

They startled him by a simultaneous movement towards him, each 

a0 With a hand outstretched. He stepped back from the advance of those 
spread fingers. 
_ “Come hither,” said the third blind man, following his motion and 
clutching him neatly. . 
And they held Nunez and felt him over, saying no word further until 
258 they had done so. 
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“Carefully,” hecried, witha finger in his eye, and found they thought that 
organ, with its fluttering lids,a queer thingin him. They went overit again. 

“A strange creature, Correa,” said the one called Pedro. ‘Feel the 
coarseness of his hair. Like a llama’s hair.” “ 

“Rough he is as the rocks that begot him,” said Correa, investigating 260 
Nunez’s unshaven chin with a soft and slightly moist hand. “Perhaps 
_ he will grow finer.” 

Nunez struggled a little under their examination, but they gripped 
him firm. 
- “Carefully,” he said again. 265 

“He speaks,” said the third man. ‘‘Certainly he is a man.” 

“Ugh!” said Pedro, at the roughness of his coat. 

““And you have come into the world?’ asked Pedro. 

“Out of the world. Over mountains and glaciers; right over above 
there, halfway to the sun. Out of the great, big world that goes down, 270 
_ twelve days’ journey from the sea.”’ . 

They scarcely seemed to heed him. ‘Our fathers have told us men 
may be made by the forces of Nature,’”’ said Correa. ‘‘It is the warmth 
of things, and moisture, and rottenness—rottenness.”’ 

“Let us lead him to the elders,”’ said Pedro. - 2975 

“Shout first,” said Correa, “lest the children be afraid. This is a 
_ marvelous occasion.” 

So they shouted, and Pedro went first and took Nunez by the hand to 
lead him to the houses. 

He drew his hand away. “I can see,” he said. 280 

**See?”’ said Correa. 

“Yes, see,’ said Nunez, turning towards him, and stumbled against 


Pedro’s pail. 
‘His senses are still imperfect,” said the third blind man. ‘‘He stum- 
bles, and talks unmeaning words. Lead him by the hand.” 285 


“As you will,’ said Nunez, and was led along laughing. 
It seemed they knew nothing of sight. 
Well, all in good time he would teach them. 

He heard people shouting, and saw a number of figures gathering 
together in the middle roadway of the village. 290 
He found it tax his nerve and patience more than he had anticipated, 

that first encounter with the population of the Country of the Blind. 
The place seemed larger as he drew near to it, and the smeared plasterings 
queerer, and a crowd of children and men and women (the women and 
girls he was pleased to note had, some of them, quite sweet faces, for all 295 
that their eyes were shut and sunken) came about him, holding on to him, 
touching him with soft, sensitive hands, smelling at him, and listening at 
every word he spoke. Some of the maidens and children, however, kept 
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aloof as if afraid, and indeed his voice seemed coarse and rude beside their 

so0 softer notes. They mobbed him. His three guides kept close to him 
with an effect of proprietorship, and said again and again, “A wild man 
out of the rocks.”’ 

“Bogota,” he said. ‘Bogota. Over the mountain crests.” 

“A wild man—using wild words,” said Pedro ‘Did you hear 

305 that—Bogoté? His mind has hardly formed yet. He has only the 
beginnings of speech.” 

A little boy nipped his hand. ‘‘Bogota!’’ he said mockingly. 

“Aye! A city to your village. I come from the great world—where 
men have eyes and see.”’ 

a0 “His name’s Bogota,” they said. ' ; 

“He stumbled,” said Correa, ‘‘stumbled twice as we came hither.” 

“‘Bring him in to the elders.” 

And they thrust him suddenly through a doorway into a room as black 
as pitch, save at the end there faintly glowed a fire. The crowd closed 

sis in behind him and shut out all but the faintest glimmer of day, and before — 
he could arrest himself he had fallen headlong over the feet of a seated man. 
His arm, outflung, struck the face of some one else as he went down; he 
felt the soft impact of features and heard a cry of anger, and for a moment 
he struggled against a number of hands that clutched him. It was a one- 
320 Sided fight. An inkling of the situation came to him and he lay quiet. 

“T fell down,” he said; ‘I couldn’t see in this pitchy darkness.” 

There was a pause as if the unseen persons about him tried to under- — 
stand his words. ‘Then the voice of Correa said: ‘‘ He is but newly formed. 
He stumbles as he walks and mingles words that mean nothing with his 

325 speech.” 

Others also said things about him that he heard or understood 
imperfectly. 

“May I sit up?” he asked, in a pause. “I will not struggle against 
you again.” ; 

330 They consulted and let him rise. 

The voice of an older man began to question him, and Nunez found 
himself trying to explain the great world out of which he had fallen, and the 
sky and mountains and such-like marvels, to these elders who sat in dark- 

ness in the Country of the Blind. And they would believe and understand 

s35 nothing whatever that he told them, a thing quite outside his expectation. 
They would not even understand many of his words. For fourteen 
generations these people had been blind and cut off from all the seeing 
world; the names for all the things of sight had.faded and changed; the 
story of the outer world was faded and changed to a child’s story; and 

s40 they had ceased to concern themselves with anything beyond the rocky 
slopes above their circling wall. Blind men of genius had arisen among 
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them and questioned the shreds of belief and tradition they had brought 
with them from their seeing days, and had dismissed all these things as idle 
fancies and replaced them with new and saner explanations. Much of 
their imagination had shriveled with their eyes, and they had made for as 
themselves new imaginations with their ever more sensitive ears and finger 
tips. Slowly Nunez realized this, that his expectation of wonder and 


_ Teverence at his origin and his gifts was not to be borne out; and after 


his poor attempt to explain sight to them had been set aside as the con- 
fused version of a new-made being describing the marvels of his incoherent 350 
sensations, he subsided, a little dashed, into listening to their instruction. 
And the eldest of the blind men explained to him life and philosophy and 
religion, how that the world (meaning their valley) had been first an empty 
hollow in the rocks, and then had come first inanimate things without the __ 
gift of touch, and Ilamas and a few other creatures that had little sense, ss 
and then men, and at last angels, whom one could hear singing and mak- 
ing fluttering sounds, but whom no one could touch at all, which puzzled 
Nunez greatly until he thought of the birds. 

He went on to tell Nunez how this time had been divided into the 
warm and the cold, which are the blind equivalents of day and night, and 360 
how it was good to sleep in the warm and work during the cold, so that 
now, but for his advent, the whole town of the blind would have been 


_ asleep. He said Nunez must have been specially created to learn and 


serve the wisdom they had acquired, and that for all his mental incoherency 
and stumbling behavior he must have courage and do his best to learn, 30s 
and at that all the people in the doorway murmured encouragingly. He 
said the night —for the blind call their day night—was now far gone, and 
it behooved every one to go back to sleep. He asked Nunez if he knew 
how to sleep, and Nunez said he did, but that before sleep he wanted food. 

They brought him food, Ilama’s milk in a bowl and rough salted 270 
bread, and led him into a lonely place to eat out of their hearing, and after- 
wards to slumber until the chill of the mountain evening roused them 
to begin their day again. But Nunez slumbered not at all. 

Instead, he sat up in the place where they had left him, resting his 
limbs and turning the unanticipated circumstances of his arrival over 37s 
and over in his mind. 

Every now and then he laughed, sometimes with amusement and 
sometimes with indignation. 

“‘Unformed mind!” he said. ‘‘Got no senses yet! They little know 
they ’ve been insulting their heaven-sent king and master. I see I must sso 
bring them to reason. Let me think—let me think.” 

He was still thinking when the sun set. 

Nunez had an eye for all beautiful things, and it seemed to him that 
the glow upon the snow fields and glaciers that rose about the valley on 
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sss every side was the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. His eyes went 
from that inaccessible glory to the village and irrigated fields, fast sink- 
ing into the twilight, and suddenly a wave of emotion took him, and he 
thanked God from the bottom of his heart that the power of sight had 
been given him. 

30 He heard a voice calling to him from out of the village. ‘‘Yaho there, 
Bogota! Come hither!’’ 

At that he stood up, smiling. He would show these people once and 
for all what sight would do fora man. They would seek him, but not 
find him. 

395 ““You move not, Bogota,” said the voice. 

He laughed noiselessly and made two stealthy steps aside from the 
path. 

‘Trample not on the grass, Bogota; that is not allowed.” 

Nunez had scarcely heard the sound he made himself. He stopped, 

400 amazed. ; 

The owner of the voice came running up the piebald path towards him. 

He stepped back into the pathway. ‘Here Iam,” he said. 

“Why did you not come when I called you?” said the blind man. 
“Must you be led like a child? Cannot you hear the path as you walk?” 

405 Nunez laughed. “I can see it,’’ he said. 

“There is no such word as see,” said the blind man, after a pause. 
“Cease this folly, and follow the sound of my feet.”’ 

Nunez followed, a little annoyed. 

““My time will come,’’ he said. 

410 “You'll learn,” the blind man answered. ‘‘ There is much to learn in 
the world.” 

“Has no one told you, ‘In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed 
Man is King?’”’ 

“What is blind?’ asked the blind man, carelessly over his shoulder. 

415 Four days passed, and the fifth found the King of the Blind still incog- 
nito, as a clumsy and useless stranger among his subjects. 

It was, he found, much more difficult to proclaim himself than he had 
supposed, and in the meantime, while he meditated his coup d’état, he did 
what he was told and learned the manners and customs of the Country of 

#0 the Blind. He found working and going about at night a particularly 
irksome thing, and he decided that that should be the first thing he would 
change. 

They led a simple, laborious life, these people, with all the elements of 
virtue and happiness, as these things can be understood by men. They 

4s toiled, but not oppressively; they had food and clothing sufficient for their 
needs; they had days and seasons of rest; they made much of music and 
singing, and there was love among them, and little children. 
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It was marvelous with what confidence and precision they went about 
_ their ordered world. Everything, you see, had been made to fit their needs; 
each of the radiating paths of the valley area had a constant angle to the 430 
others, and was distinguished by a special notch upon its curbing; all 
obstacles and irregularities of path or meadow had long since been 
cleared away; all their methods and procedure arose naturally from their 
special needs. Their senses had become marvelously acute; they could 
hear and judge the slightest gesture of a man a dozen paces away —could 435 
hear the very beating of hisheart. Intonation had long replaced expression 
with them, and touches, gesture, and their work with hoe and spade and 
fork was as free and confident as garden work can be. Their sense of 
smell was extraordinarily fine; they could distinguish individual differences 
as readily as a dog can, and they went about the tending of lamas, who «4 
lived among the rocks above and came to the wall for food and shelter, 
with ease and confidence. It was only when at last Nunez sought to assert 
himself that he found how easy and confident their movements could be. 

He rebelled only after he had tried persuasion. 

He tried at first on several occasions to tell them of sight. ‘‘Look 41s 
you here, you people,” he said. ‘‘ There are things you do not understand 
in me.” 

Once or twice one or two of them attended to him; they sat with faces ~ 
downcast and ears turned intelligently towards him, and he did his best 
to tell them what it was to see. Among his hearers was a girl, with eye- 450 
lids less red and sunken than the others, so that one could almost fancy 
she was hiding eyes, whom especially he hoped to persuade. He spoke 
of the beauties of sight, of watching the mountains, of the sky and the 
sunrise, and they heard him with amused incredulity that presently became 
condemnatory. They told him there were indeed no mountains at all, 455 
but that the end of the rocks where the llamas grazed was indeed the end 
of the world; thence sprang a cavernous roof of the universe, from which 
the dew and the avalanches fell; and when he maintained stoutly the 
world had neither end nor roof such as they supposed, they said his thoughts 
were wicked. So far as he could describe sky and clouds and stars to 400 
them, it seemed to them a hideous void, a terrible blankness in the place 
of the smooth roof to things in which they believed—it was an article of 
faith with them that the cavern roof was exquisitely smooth to the touch. 
He saw that in some manner he shocked them, and gave up that aspect 
of the matter altogether, and tried to show them the practical value of 4s 
sight. One morning he saw Pedro in the path called Seventeen and com- 
ing towards the central houses, but still too far off for hearing or scent, 
and he told them as much. “In a little while,” he prophesied, ‘‘ Pedro 
will be here.” An old man remarked that Pedro had no business on path 
Seventeen, and then, as if in confirmation, that individual as he drew 47 
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near turned and went transversely into path Ten, and so back with nimble 
paces towards the outer wall. They mocked Nunez when Pedro did not 
arrive, and afterwards, when he asked Pedro questions to clear his char- 
acter, Pedro denied and outfaced him, and was afterwards hostile to him. 

1 ‘Then heinduced them to let him go a long way up the sloping meadows 
towards the wall with one complaisant individual, and to him he promised 
to describe all that happened among the houses. He noted certain goings 
and comings, but the things that really seemed to signify to these people 
happened inside of or behind the windowless houses—the only things they 

40 took note of to test him by—and of those he could see or tell nothing; 
and it was after the failure of this attempt, and the ridicule they could not 
repress, that he resorted to force. He thought of seizing a spade and 
suddenly smiting one or two of them to earth, and so in fair combat showing 
the advantage of eyes. He went so far with that resolution as to seize 

ass his spade, and then he discovered a new thing about himself, and that 
was that it was impossible for him to hit a blind man in cold blood. 

He hesitated, and found them all aware that he had snatched up the 
spade. They stood all alert, with their heads on one side, and bent ears 
towards him for what he would do next. 

40 ©‘ Put that spade down,” said one, and he felt a sort of helpless horror. 
He came near obedience. 

Then he had thrust one backwards against a house wall, and fled past 
him and out of the village. 

He went athwart one of their meadows, leaving a track of trampled 

40s grass behind his feet, and presently sat down by the side of one of their 
ways. He felt something of the buoyancy that comes to all men in the 
beginning of a fight, but more perplexity. He began to realize that you 
cannot even fight happily with creatures who stand upon a different 
mental basis to yourself. Far away he saw a number of men carrying 

50 Spades and sticks come out of the street of houses and advance in a spread- 
ing line along the several paths towards him. They advanced slowly, 
speaking frequently to one another, and ever and again the whole cordon 
would halt and sniff the air and listen. 

The first time they did this Nunez laughed. But afterwards he did not 

505 laugh 

One struck his trail in the meadow grass and came stooping and feeling 
his way along it. 

For five minutes he watched the slow extension of the cordon, and then his 
vague disposition to do something forthwith became frantic. He stood 

510 Up, went a pace or so towards the circumferential wall, turned, and went 
back a little way. There they all stood in a crescent, still and listening. 


He also stood still, gripping his spade very tightly in both hands. 
Should he charge them? 


The pulse in his ears ran into the rhythm of “In the Country of the 
Blind the One-eyed Man is King!” 
_ Should he charge them? , 

He looked back at the high and unclimbable wall behind —unclimbable 
because of its smooth plastering, but withal pierced with many little 
doors, and at the approaching line of seekers. Behind these, others were 

now coming out of the street of houses. 

Should he charge them? 

“Bogota!” called one. ‘‘Bogot4! Where are you?” 

He gripped his spade still tighter and advanced down the meadows 
towards the place of habitations, and directly he moved they converged 
uponhim. “I'll hit them if they touch me,” he swore; “by Heaven, I will. 
Til hit.” He called aloud, “‘ Look here, I’m going to do what I like in this 
valley! Do you hear? I’m going to do what I like and go where I like!” 

They were moving in upon him quickly, groping yet moving rapidly. 
It was like playing blind man’s buff with every one blindfolded except 
one. ‘Get hold of him!” cried one. He found himself in the arc of a loose 
curve of pursuers. He felt suddenly he must be active and resolute. 

“You don’t understand,” he cried, in a voice that was meant to be 
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520 


great and resolute, and which broke. ‘‘Youareblind,andIcansee. Leave 


me alone!”’ 

“Bogota! Put down that spade and come off the grass!”’ 

The last order, grotesque in its urban familiarity, produced a gust of 
anger. “I’ll hurt you,” he said, sobbing with emotion. “‘By Heaven, 
I'll hurt you! Leave me alone!”’ 

He began to run—not knowing clearly where torun. He ran from the 
nearest blind man, because it was a horror to hit him. Hestopped,and then 


535 


made a dash to escape from their closing ranks. He made for where a | 


gap was wide, and the men on either side, with a quick perception of the 
approach of his paces, rushed in on one another. He sprang forward, 
and then he saw he must be caught, and swish! the spade had struck. He 


felt the soft thud of hand and arm, and the man was down with a yell 


of pain, and he was through. 

"Through! And then he was close to the street of houses again, and 
blind men, whirling spades and stakes, were running with a reasoned swift- 
ness hither and thither. 

He heard steps behind him just in time, and found a tall man rushing 
forward and swiping at the sound of him. He lost his nerve, hurled his 
spade a yard wide of this antagonist, and whirled about and fled, fairly 
yelling as he dodged another. 

He was panic-stricken. He ran furiously to and fro, dodging when 
there was no need to dodge, and in his anxiety to see on every side of 
him at once, stumbling. For a moment he was down and they heard his 
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fall. Far away in the circumferential wall a little doorway looked like 
Heaven, and he set off in a wild rush for it. He did not even look round 
at his pursuers until it was gained, and he had stumbled across the bridge, 

sso Clambered a little way among the rocks, to the surprise and dismay of a 
young Ilama, who went leaping out of sight, and lay down sobbing for 
breath. 

And so his coup d’état came to an end. 

He stayed outside the wall of the valley of the Blind for two nights 

sss and days without food or shelter, and meditated upon the Unexpected. 
During these meditations he repeated very frequently and always with 
a profounder note of derision the exploded proverb: “‘In the Country of 
the Blind the One-eyed Man is King.’’ He thought chiefly of ways of 
fighting and conquering these people, and it grew clear that for him no 

570 practicable way was possible. He had no weapons, and now it would be 
hard to get one. 

The canker of civilization had got to him even in Bogota, and he could 
not find it in himself to go down and assassinate a blind man. Of course, 
if he did that, he might then dictate terms on the threat of assassinating 

575 them all. But—sooner or later he must sleep! 

He tried also to find food among the pine trees, to be comfortable 
under pine boughs while the frost fell at night, and—vwith less confidence 
—to catch a llama by artifice in order to try to kill it— perhaps by ham- 
mering it with a stone—and so finally, perhaps, to eat some of it. But 

ss0 the llamas had a doubt of him and regarded him with distrustful brown 
eyes and spat when he drew near. Fear came on him the second day and 
fits of shivering. Finally he crawled down to the wall of the Country of 
the Blind and tried to make his terms. He crawled along by the stream, 
shouting, until two blind men came out to the gate and talked to him. 
585 ‘I was mad,” he said. ‘‘But I was only newly made.” 

They said that was better. 

He told them he was wiser now, and repented of all he had done. 

Then he wept without intention, for he was very weak and ill now, 
and they took that as a favorable sign. 

ss They asked him if he still thought he could “‘see.”’ 

“No,” he said. ‘‘That was folly. The word means nothing—less 
than nothing!”’ 

They asked him what was overhead. 

“About ten times ten the height of a man there is a roof above the 

ss world—of rock—and very, very smooth. So smooth—so beautifully 
smooth.” . . . He burst again into hysterical tears. ‘Before you 
ask me any more, give me some food or I shall die!’’ 

He expected dire punishments, but these blind people were capable of 
toleration. They regarded his rebellion as but one more proof of his 
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general idiocy and inferiority; and after they had whipped him they oo 

_ appointed him to do the simplest and heaviest work they had for any one 
eee and he, seeing no other way of living, did submissively what he was 

told. : . 

He was ill for some days and they nursed him kindly. That refined 
his submission. But they insisted on his lying in the dark, and that was 60s 
_a great misery. And blind philosophers came and talked to him of the ° 
wicked levity of his mind, and reproved him so impressively for his doubts 
about the lid of rock that covered their cosmic casserole that he almost 

doubted whether indeed he was not the victim of hallucination in not 
seeing it overhead. ~ ae 

So Nunez became a citizen of the Country of the Blind, and these people 

ceased to be a generalized people and became individualities, and 
familiar to him, while the world beyond the mountains became more and 
more remote and unreal. There was Yacob, his master, a kindly man 
when not annoyed; there was Pedro, Yacob’s nephew; and there was 615 
Medina-saroté, who was the youngest daughter of Yacob. She was little 
esteemed in the world of the blind, because she had a clear-cut face and 
lacked that satisfying, glossy smoothness that is the blind man’s ideal of 
feminine beauty; but Nunez thought her beautiful at first, and presently 
the most beautiful thing in the whole creation. Her closed eyelids were 620 
_ not sunken and red after the common way of the valley, but lay as though 
they might open again at any moment; and she had long eyelashes, 
which were considered a grave disfigurement. And her voice was strong 
and did not satisfy the acute hearing of the valley swains, so that she 
had no lover. 625 

- There came a time when Nunez thought that, could he win her, he would 
be resigned to live in the valley for all the rest of his days. 

He watched her; he sought opportunities of doing her little services, 
and presently he found that she observed him. Once at a rest-day gather- 
ing they sat side by side in the dim starlight, and the music was sweet. 630 
His hand came upon hers, and he dared to clasp it. Then very tenderly 
she returned his pressure. And one day, as they were at their meal in the 
darkness, he felt her hand very softly seeking him, and as it chanced the 
fire leapt then, and he saw the tenderness of her face. 

He sought to speak to her. 635 

He went to her one day when she was sitting in the summer moon- 
light spinning. The light made her a thing of silver and mystery. He 
sat down at her feet and told her he loved her, and told her how beautiful 
she seemed to him. He had-a lover’s voice, he spoke with a tender rever- 
ence that came near to awe, and she had never before been touched by 640 
adoration. She made him no definite answer, but it was clear his words 


‘pleased her. 
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After that he talked to her whenever he could take an opportunity. 

The valley became the world for him, and the world beyond the mountains 
ss where men lived by day seemed no more than a fairy tale he would some day 
pour into her ears. Very tentatively and timidly he spoke to her of sight. 

Sight seemed to her the most poetical of fancies, and she listened to 
his description of the stars and the mountains and her own sweet, white- 
lit beauty as though it was a guilty indulgence. She did not believe, she 

ss0 could only half understand, but she was mysteriously delighted, and it 
seemed to him*that she completely understood. 

His love lost its awe and took courage. Presently he was for demand- 
ing her of Yacob and the elders in marriage, but she became fearful and 
delayed. And it was one of her elder sisters who first told Yacob that 

655 Medina-saroté and Nunez were in love. 

There was from the first very great opposition to the marriage of Nunez 
and Medina-saroté; not so much because they valued her as because they 
held him as a being apart, an idiot, incompetent thing below the permissible 
level of a man. Her sisters opposed it bitterly as bringing discredit on 

6s0 them all; and old Yacob, though he had formed a sort of liking for his 
clumsy, obedient serf, shook his head and said the thing could not be. The 

- young men were all angry at the idea of corrupting the race, and one went 

so far as to revile and strike Nunez. He struck back. Then for the first 
time he found an advantage in seeing, even by twilight, and after that 

es fight was over no one was disposed to raise a hand against him. But 
they still found his marriage impossible. 

Old Yacob had a tenderness for his last little daughter, and was grieved 
to have her weep upon his shoulder. 

“You see, my dear, he’s an idiot. He has delusions; he can’t do any- 

670 Tene right.” 

“‘Tknow,” wept Medina-saroté. ‘“Buthe’sbetterthanhewas. He’s get- 
ting better. And he’s strong, dear father, and kind—stronger and kinder 
than any othermaninthe world. And helovesme—and, Parlier Ilove him.”’ 

Old Yacob was greatly distressed to find her inconsolable, and, besides 

675 —-what made it more distressing—he liked Nunez for many things. So 
he went and sat in the windowless council chamber with the other eldersand 
watched the trend of the talk, and said, at the proper time, “‘He’s better than 
he was. Very likely, some day, we shall find him as sane as ourselves.” 

Then afterwards one of the elders, who thought deeply, had an idea. 

ss0 He was a great doctor among these people, their medicine man, and he had 
a very philosophical and inventive mind, and the idea of curing Nunez of 
his peculiarities appealed to him. One day when Yacob was present he 
returned to the topic of Nunez, 

“T have examined Bogota,” he said, ‘“‘and the case is.clearer to me. I 

685 think very probably he might be cured.” 
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“This is what I have always hoped,” said old Yacob. 

“His brain is affected,” said the blind doctor. 

The elders murmured assent. 

“Now, what affects it?” 
**Ah!”’ said old Yacob. 690 
“This,” said the doctor, answering his own question. ‘Those queer 


_ things that are called the eyes, and which exist to make an agreeable 


depression in the face, are diseased, in the case of Bogota, in sucha way 
as to affect his brain. They are greatly distended, he has eyelashes, and 
his eyelids move, and consequently his brain is in a state of constant irri- 69s 
tation and distraction.” 

“Yes?” said old Yacob. ‘‘ Yes?” 

“And I think I may say with reasonable certainty that, in order to 
cure him completely, all that we need to do is a simple and easy surgical 
operation—namely, to remove these irritant bodies.” ‘ 700 

“‘And then he will be sane?”’ 

“Then he will be perfectly sane, and a quite admirable citizen.”’ 

“Thank Heaven for science!’’ said old Yacob, and went forth at once 
to tell Nunez of his happy hopes. 

But Nunez’s manner of receiving the good news struck him as being 705 
cold and disappointing. 

“One might think,’ he said, ‘‘from the tone you take that you did 
not care for my daughter.” 

It was Medina-saroté who persuaded Nunez to face the blind surgeons. 

“You do not want me,”’ he said, “‘to-lose my gift of sight?” 710 

She shook her head. 

““My world is sight.”’ 

Her head drooped lower. 

“There are the beautiful things, the beautiful little things—the 
flowers, the lichens amidst the rocks, the lightness and the softness ona piece 75 
of fur, the far sky with its drifting down of clouds, the sunsets and the stars, 
And there is you. For you alone it is good to have sight, to see your sweet 
serene face, your kindly lips, your dear, beautiful hands folded together. 

. . . It is these eyes of mine you won, these eyes that hold me to you, 
that these idiots seek. Instead, I must touch you, hear you, and never 720 
see you again. I must come under that roof of rock and stone and dark- 
ness, that horrible roof under which your imagination stoops. . . . No; 
you would not have me do that?” 

. A disagreeable doubt had risen in him. He stopped and left the thing 
a question. 725 

‘‘T wish,” she said, ‘‘sometimes ” She paused. 

“Ves,”’ said he, a little apprehensively. . 

“T wish sometimes—you would not talk like that.” 
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“Like what?”’ 4 Cee 
730 “TI know it’s pretty—it’s your imagination. I love it, but now—— 
He felt cold. ‘‘Now?” he said, faintly. * 

She sat quite still. 

“You mean— you (eet should be better, better perhaps———”’ 

He was realizing things very swiftly. He felt anger perhaps, anger at . 

235 the dull course of fate, but also sympathy for her lack of understanding — 
a sympathy near akin to pity. 

“Dear,” he said, and he could see by her whiteness how tensely her 
spirit pressed against the things she could not say. He put his arms about 
her, he kissed her ear, and they sat for a time in silence. 

740 “If I weretoconsent tothis?”’ hesaidatlast, ina voicethat was very gentle. 

She flung her arms about him, weeping wildly. ‘‘Oh, if you would,” 
she sobbed, ‘‘if only you would!” 


For a week before the operation that was to raise him from his servi- 
tude and inferiority to the level of a blind citizen, Nunez knew nothing of 
745 Sleep, and all through the warm, sunlit hours, while the others slumbered 
happily, he sat brooding or wandered aimlessly, trying to bring his mind 
to bear on his dilemma. He had given his answer, he had given his consent, 
and still he was not sure. And at last work time was over, the sun rose in 
splendor over the golden crests, and his last day of vision began for him. 

750 He had a few minutes with Medina-saroté before she went apart to sleep. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, ‘‘I shall see no more.” 

“Dear heart!’’ she answered, and pressed his hands with all her 
strength. 

“They will hurt you but little,” she said; “‘and you are going through 

755 this pain, you are going through it, dear lover, for me. . . . Dear, ifa 
woman’s heart and life can do it, I will repay you. My dearest one, my 
dearest with the tender voice, I will repay.’ 

He was drenched in pity for himself and her, 
He held her in his arms, and pressed his lips to hers, and looked on- 

70 her sweet face for the last time. ‘‘Good-by!” he whispered to that dear 
sight, ‘‘good-by!”’ 

And then in silence he turned away from her. 
She could hear his slow retreating footsteps, and something in the 
rhythm of them threw her into a passion of weeping. 

765 He had fully meant to go toa lonely place where the meadows were beau- 
tiful with white narcissus, and there remain until the hour of his sacrifice 
should come, but as he walked he lifted up his eyes and saw the morning, 
the morning like an angel in golden armor, marching down thesteeps. . . - 

It seemed to him that before this splendor he and this blind world | 

77 in the valley, and his love, and all, were no more than a pit of sin. — 
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He did not turn aside as he had meant to do, but went on and passed. 
through the wall of the circumference and out upon the rocks, and his 
eyes were always upon the sunlit ice and snow. 

He saw their infinite beauty, and his imagination soared over them to 
the things beyond he was now to resign forever. 775 
He thought of that great free world that he was parted from, the world 

that was his own, and he had a vision of those further slopes, distance 
beyond distance, with Bogotd, a place of multitudinous stirring beauty, a 
glory by day, a luminous mystery by night, a place of palaces and foun- 
tains and statues and white houses, lying beautifully in the middle distance. 780 
He thought how for a day or so one might come down through passes draw- 
ing ever nearer and nearer to its busy streets and ways. He thought of 
the river journey, day by day, from great Bogota to the still vaster world 
beyond through towns and villages, forest and desert places, the rushing 
river day by day, until its banks receded, and the big steamers came 78s 
splashing by and one had reached the sea—the limitless sea, with its 
thousands of islands, and its ships seen dimly far away in their incessant 
journeyings round and about that greater world. And there, unpent by | 
mountains, one saw the sky —the sky, not such a disc as one saw it here, 
but an arch of immeasurable blue, a deep of deeps in which the circling 790 
stars were floating. . 

_ His eyes scrutinized the great curtain of the mountains with a 
keener inquiry. 

For example; if one went so, up that gully and to that chimney there, 
then one might come out high among those stunted pines that ran round 795 
in a sort of shelf and rose still higher and higher as it passed above the gorge. 
And then? That talus might be managed. Thence perhaps a climb 
might be found to take him up to the precipice that came below the 
snow; and if that chimney failed, then another farther to the east might 
serve his purpose better. And then? Then one would be out upon the s00 
amber-lit snow there, and halfway up to the crest of those beautiful 
desolations. 

He glanced back at the village, and then turned right round and 
regarded it steadfastly. 

He thought of Medina-saroté, and she had become small and remote. 80s 

He turned again towards the mountain wall down which the day had 
come to him. ng a 

Then very circumspectly he began his climb. 


When sunset came he was no longer climbing, but he was far and 
high. He had been higher, but he was still high. His clothes were so 
torn, his limbs were blood-stained, he was bruised in many places, but he 
lay as if he were at his ease, and there was a smile on his face. 
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From where he rested the valley seemed as if it were in a pit and nearly 
a mile below. Already it was dim with haze and shadow, though the 
sis mountain summits around him were things of light and fire. The moun- 
tain summits around him were things of light and fire, and the little details 
of the rocks near at hand were drenched with subtle beauty—a vein of 
green mineral piercing the gray, a flash of crystal faces here and there, 
a minute, minutely-beautiful orange lichen close beside his face. There 
s0 were deep, mysterious shadows in the gorge, blue deepening into purple, 
and purple into a luminous darkness, and overhead was the illimitable 
vastness of the sky. But he heeded these things no longer, but ‘lay quite 
still there, smiling as if he were content now merely to have escaped 
from the valley of the Blind, in which he had thought to be king. 
825 The glow of the sunset passed, and the night came, and still he lay 
peacefully contented under the cold, clear stars. 


George Moore (1853- ) 
WINTER IN PARIS IN 1117 


As they came down the stairs Madelon spoke of a wolf hunt, saying 
that the hunters were waiting for the full moon to beguile the pack into 
the city. Madelon says there’s going to be a wolf hunt, the Canon said, 
throwing open the study door. From whom didst get the news? Héloise 

s asked. From whom indeed? Madelon replied. Why, all the town is 
talking of it; nor are there two in the town except your two selves who 
don’t know of it. And as uncle and niece begged of her to remove their 
ignorance, she began to tell that the wolves had been in the streets lately 

after nightfall, picking up what they could in the way of stray cats and 

10 dogs, and emboldened by hunger, for the snow was falling fast, they 
would soon come into the streets as they did in Brittany, for had she 
not seen a child eaten by an old gray wolf in her own village street? 
And lest the same disaster should fall out in Paris, as well it might if the 
wolves were not to be persecuted, the townsfolk were about ‘to begin to 

1s rid themselves of the large pack that came down from the Orléans forest 
every night, a matter of fifty miles. But what is fifty miles, she said, 
to a wolf? Just no more than a little trot round to ourselves across 
the island from bridge to bridge. The squealing of a pig tied to a post by 
the Little Bridge will soon be heard, and the wolf that hears it will let 

20 off a howl to his comrades, a dozen or twenty, for no one knows the size 
of the pack, and these will soon be growling and fighting over piggy. 
‘Another will be tied within the island some yards behind the bridge, and 

_he too will be eaten; and three nights from now, being full moon and 
the night almost as clear as day, a dozen wolves or more will be seeking 
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for food beyond the bridge, and when they are well within the city the 
bridges will be held by spearmen. So let us pray for a fine night, for 
clear moonlight means the death of the pack. It will be a clever wolf who 
will escape with his life. So said Madelon, and it was as if God had 
answered their prayers, for on the night of the full moon a blue stream 
of light shone right across the island, and a dozen wolves were hunted 
through it, shapely gray animals with bushy tails, pretty triangular ears 
and long jaws filled with strangely devised teeth, harmonizing in their 
variety; exquisite instruments of torture that would delight our execu- 
tioner. Again and again the wolves escaped the spearmen in the street, 
but all the doors were closed against them and large dogs tracked them 
and drove them out of their hiding places, and they were done to death 
in couples and singly, with spears and great beams of wood sharpened 
and hardened by fire, not dying, however, without a fight. But the wolf 
that stayed to bite was hewed down or pierced with a sword, till at last 
the remnant began to see that only by swimming the stream could they 
escape. Some five or six plunged in and swam valiantly, but archers 
were placed along the left and the right banks behind the poplar and the 
willow trees, and when a wolf reached the middle of the stream an arrow 
struck him; he went under, the current swilled him away, and from their 
high balcony Héloise, the Canon and Madelon watched the shooting 
from the right bank, seeing one gray, courageous animal reach the bank 
despite the mortal arrow. He is the last one, Héloise said, but at these 
words a beautiful young wolf galloped down their street and, catching 
sight of Héloise on the balcony, he laid himself down against the door, 
and howled for it to be opened to him; and she might have risked being 
bitten, but before there was time to ask for the Canon’s consent some 
hunters appeared in the street and the young wolf was slain in a corner, 
a big beam being driven through him. 

There’s no better covering than a wolfskin to wrap round the knees, 
said one of the hunters. But I cannot sit reading with the skin of the 
animal about my knees that howled to me for help, Héloise said. We 
thought, satd the hunter, that the skin came to you by right, he that 
wore it being killed at your door; and as Heloise would not buy the wolf, 
he was slung over the beam and carried away for other knees. 

The news of the hunt in the streets and markets next morning was 
that eleven wolves had been killed. The twelfth had escaped, and this 
was looked upon as part of the general good fortune, for he, so it was 
said, would tell his comrades of the danger of venturing into men’s cities, 
especially those built on islands. ' It was hoped that the snow, which had 
begun to come down again, would not fetch further wolves out of their 
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while the folk were talking of the coming of spring, the blue sky darkened 
to a dun gray overhead; copper and sulphur it was along the horizon, 
betokening more snow. The wind rose and shrieked all night about the 
pointed towers and the peaked gables; and in the morning snow was 
falling thickly, large flakes more wonderful than any leaf or flower or 
shell, for nothing compares with the large, white friable snow that 
passes into a drop of water almost as soon as it falls into the hand that 
catches it. But in eleven hundred and seventeen it lay on the frozen 
ground, deepening every hour, day after day filling the roadway and 
the roofs, whitening the tops of the towers, bearing down the branches 
of the trees; a wonderful sight truly is a city seen through the white 
flutter, falling relentlessly, falling always, as if the sky sought to bury the 
world. Will the flakes never cease from falling? was the thought in 
everybody’s mind, and looking out of their narrow windows, the folk 
saw little else but snow. It will snow all night, they said; and if it snows 
all tomorrow and the next night we shall not be able to open our doors. 
_ But at last the snow ceased to fall, and shovels were again heard clear- 

ss ing the streets, piling the snow up on either side of the roadway, the 
ditches rising to seven, eight, and even ten feet high. } 

It was often on the tongue that if a thaw came quickly water would 
ooze and trickle down the walls of the houses through the ceilings, bring- 
ing them down and littering the floors; and God began to seem ungrate- 
ful, to all, for the armies that had been sent to Palestine to rescue the 
Sepulcher from the Infidel were in everybody’s mind. Even the prelacy 
could not put their doubts aside, and so weary were all of the cold that 
it came to be said that the Seine might rise and drown them without 
anybody caring; better drowning than freezing; and the fear, too, was 
prevalent that great packs of wolves were assembling in the Orléans forest, 
and would come one night across the ice and devour the half-starved, who 
were without power to fight them. Be this as it may, from near and 
far the wolves howled their hunger over frozen fields, and under all their 
blankets the shivering folk bethought themselves of the animals lolloping 
100 through the streets, quarreling over the watchmen and then waiting for the 

doors to be opened, or giving occasional chase to houseless cats and dogs, 
and when these lacked following the ducks and geese that had come up 
from the sea, and grabbing starveling birds hardly able to fly. Very often 
a fox, sneaking along the riverside in the hope of picking up a rat or two, 
105 Was picked up himself by the wolves and eaten, despite cousinship. 
Hawks and hooded crows were about, glad to get a bit of entrail or skin 
left behind by the wolves, and as for the birds, Héloise said, they seem 
all to have come out of the woods and fields hoping to find warmth and 
food in the city, for though there is not much of either in Paris, still 
uo Paris must be warmer than the country, and we always have a few crumbs 
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for them. Do they tell each other? she asked herself, as she overlooked 
the feathered company gathered about on Madelon’s balcony, green and 
gold finches, sparrows, robins, blackbirds and thrushes, bullfinches and 
even wrens, and as she fed them she caught sight of all the country beyond: 
the river. Never did the drama of life and death cease, taking unexpected 115 
_ turns. A great gray bird came down the sky one day, the silver lining 
_ of his wings showing as he wheeled, a heron in search of an open pool, 
she said; and it was not long before she saw the bird strike at something, 
but what the capture might be the wriggle along the bank did not express. 
Was it newt or frog? she asked, or a rat perchance? And after swallowing 120 
whatever might have been his breakfast, the bird disappeared into the 
sedges, raising from time to time a watchful, ecclesiastical head. He has 
found a pool where the current is likely to break up the ice tomorrow or 
the day after, she said; he would not have settled himself in the sedges, 
chosen that corner, if he did not sense a thaw. Ah, a fox is lurking, 125 
~ and will get the heron and the rat together. But the watchful bird rose, 
_ escaping capture, leaving behind a hungry fox who watched the gray 
’ wings aloft, carrying the bird, it seemed, no faster than himself could run. 
If I had made my rush a little sooner I might have got him, the fox is 
saying to himself, Héloise said, as she entered the house, with the 130 
intention of seeking more bread in the kitchen; for there is no end to my 
x beggars, she added. On her way thither she met Madelon returning from 
the market with a long tale to tell that no food had come into Paris that 
morning, carts having been delayed on their way by the snow, which 
had become like ice. The horses slipped and slithered, she said, unable 135 
to get their loads along, and the city farriers were gone to reshoe the 
horses, but the frosting will soon wear down. And then the farriers will 
have to reshoe the horses, Héloise replied; a remark that Madelon 
, seemed to resent, for she retired growling. 
Nobody stirred out of doors who could remain within, but walls are 10 
| poor shelter from great masses of snow piled along the streets, grimy heaps 
_ that might be dust heaps but for patches of white here and there; snow 
‘.soon loses its beauty in the city. The sky darkened again and the yellow 
rim over the horizon told of more snow. As soon as it ceased to fall 
men were at work raising the ditches higher. It began to be felt that us 
none could redeem the city but God. To win him over, masses were 
announced, and for these the Canon had to struggle up the street, he and 
- Héloise supporting each other, and, losing their shoes from time to time in 
. the snow, they spoke, whilst they sought them, of the cities of the north, 
- whose fate it was to lie three or four months of the year under snow. 150 
But the north has sledges, the Canon said, and great stoves in the 
houses; we are unprepared against the snow and must pray for a thaw. 
The noise of stamping feet almost silenced the celebrant, and the preacher 
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could only beg the folk to ane their trust in God, and to his exhortations 
the folk answered inly: what have we done to deserve this plague? We 
are not Egyptians who keep the Lord’s people in captivity. Have we not 
sent the flower of France to Palestine? Of what good to be good if a winter 
like this is our one reward? God is laughing at us. Such was the talk 
in the rue des Chantres as the folk went back and forth from the Cathedral 
through the thin wintry day, a small passage of daylight between the long 
nights. 


: Lord Dunsany (1878 - ) 
THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 


For a long time there was doubt with acrimony among the beasts as 
to whether the hare or the tortoise could run the swifter. Some said the 
hare was the swifter of the two because he had such long ears, and others 
said that the tortoise was the swifter because any one whose shell was 
so hard as that should be able to run hard too. And lo, the forces of 
estrangement and disorder perpetually postponed a decisive contest. 

But when there was nearly war among the beasts, at last an arrangement 
was come to and it was decided that the hare and the tortoise should run 
a race of five hundred yards so that all should see who was right. 

“Ridiculous nonsense!’’ said the hare, and it was all his backers 
could do to get him to run. 

- “The contest is most welcome to me,” said the tortoise. ‘‘I shall 
not shirk it.” 

Oh, how his backers cheered. 

Feeling ran high on the day of the race; the goose rushed at the fox 
and nearly pecked him. Both sides spoke loudly of the approaching 
victory up to the very moment of the race. 

“TI am absolutely confident of success,’’ said the tortoise. But the 
hare said nothing; -he looked bored and cross. Some of his supporters 
deserted him then and went to the other side, who were loudly cheering 
the tortoise’s inspiriting words. But many remained with the hare. 
“We shall not be disappointed in him,’ they said. ‘‘A beast with such 
long ears is bound to win.” 

“Run hard,” said the supporters of the tortoise. 

And ‘“‘run hard” became a kind of catch-phrase which everybody 
repeated to one another. ‘Hard shell and hard living. That’s what the 
country wants. Run hard,” they said. And these words were never 
uttered but multitudes cheered from their hearts. 

Then they were off, and suddenly there was a hush. 


The hare dashed off for about a hundred yards, then he looked sous 
to see where his rival was. 
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“It is rather absurd,” he said, ‘to race with a tortoise.” And he 

sat down and scratched himself. ‘‘Runhard! Run hard!” shouted some. 

“Let him rest,”’ shouted others. And ‘‘let him rest’? became a catch- 
phrase too. 

And after a while his rival drew near to him. 

“There comes that damned tortoise,” said the hare, and he got up 
and ran as hard as he could so that he should not let the tortoise beat him. 

“Those ears will win,” said his friends. ‘Those ears will win; and 
establish upon an incontestable footing the truth of what we have said.” 
And some of them turned to the backers of the tortoise and said: ‘What 
about your beast now?” 

“Run hard,” they replied. ‘Run hard.” 

The hare ran on for nearly three hundred yards, nearly in fact as 
far as the winning-post, when it suddenly struck him what a fool he 
looked running races with a tortoise who was nowhere in sight, and he sat 
down again and scratched. 

“Run hard. Run hard,” said the crowd, and, ‘‘Let him rest.” 

“Whatever is the use of it?”’ said the hare, and this time he stopped 
for good. Some say he slept. 

There was desperate excitement for an hour or two, and then the 
tortoise won. 
~ “Run hard. Run hard,’’ shouted his backers. ‘‘Hard shell and hard 
living; that’s what has done it.” And then they asked the tortoise 
what his achievement signified, and he went and asked the turtle. And the 
turtle said: ‘‘It is a glorious victory for the forces of swiftness.”” And 
then the tortoise repeated it to his friends. And all the beasts said 
nothing else for years. And even to this day ‘‘a glorious victory for the 
forces of swiftness’ is a catch-phrase in the house of the snail. 

And the reason that this version of the race is not widely known is 
that very few of those that witnessed it survived the great forest-fire 
‘that happened shortly after. It came up over the weald by night with a 
great wind. The hare and the tortoise and a very few of the beasts saw 
it far off from a high bare hill that was at the edge of the trees, and they 
hurriedly called a meeting to decide what messenger they should send 
to warn the beasts in the forest. 

They sent the tortoise. 


SPRING IN TOWN 


At a street corner sat, and played with a wind, Winter disconsolate. 
Still tingled the fingers of the passers-by, and still their breath was visible, 
and still they huddled their chins into their coats when turning a corner 
they met with a new wind, still windows lighted early sent out into the 
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street the thought of romantic comfort by evening fires; these things 
still were, yet the throne of Winter tottered, and every breeze brought 
tidings of further fortresses lost on lakes or boreal hill-slopes. And not 
any longer as a king did Winter appear in those streets, as when the city 
was decked with gleaming white to greet him as a conqueror and he rode 
in with his glittering icicles and haughty retinue of prancing winds, but 
he sat there with a little wind at the corner of the street like some old 
blind beggar with his hungry dog. And as to some old blind beggar 
Death approaches, and the alert ears of the sightless man prophetically 
hear his far-off footfall, so there came suddenly to Winter’s ears the sound, 
from some neighboring garden, of Spring approaching as she walked on 
daisies. And Spring approaching looked at huddled inglorious Winter. 

“Begone,” said Spring. 

“There is nothing for you to do here,”’ said Winter to her. Neverthe- 
less he drew about him his gray and battered cloak and rose and called to 
his little bitter wind and up a side street that led northward strode away. 

Pieces of paper and tall clouds of dust went with him as far as the 
city’s gate. He turned then and called to Spring: ‘‘ You can do nothing 
in this city,” he said; then he marched homeward over plains and sea 
and heard his old winds howling as he marched. The ice broke up behind 
him and foundered like navies. To left and to right of him flew the flocks 
of the sea-birds, and far before him the geese’s triumphant cry went like 
a clarion. Greater and greater grew his stature as he went northwards 
and ever more kingly his mien. Now he took baronies at a stride and 
now counties and came again to the snow-white frozen lands where the 
wolves came out to meet him and, draping himself anew with old gray 
clouds, strode through the gates of his invincible home, two old ice bar- 
riers Swinging on pillars of ice that had never known the sun. 

So the town was left to Spring. And she peered about to see what 
she could do with it. Presently she saw a dejected dog coming prowling 
down the road, so she sang to him and he gamboled. I saw him next day 
strutting by with something of an air. Where there were trees she went 
to them and whispered, and they sang the arboreal song that only trees 
can hear, and the green buds came peeping out as stars while yet it is 
twilight, secretly one by one. She went to gardens and awaked from 
dreaming the warm maternal earth. In little patches bare and desolate 
she called up like a flame the golden crocus, or its purple brother like 
an emperor’s ghost. She gladdened the graceless backs of untidy houses, 
here with a weed, there with a little grass. She said to the air, “‘Be 
joyous.” 

Children began to know tae daisies blew in unfrequented corners. 
Buttonhole bouquets began to appear in the coats of the young men. 
The work of Spring was accomplished 
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THE FOOD OF. DEATH 


Death was sick. But they brought him bread that the modern bakers 
make, whitened with alum, and the tinned meats of Chicago, with a pinch 
of our modern substitute for salt. They carried him into the dining- 
room of a great hotel (in that close atmosphere Death breathed more 
freely), and there they gave him their cheap Indian tea. They brought 
him a bottle of wine that they called champagne. Death drank it up. 
They bought a newspaper and looked up the patent medicines; they 


gave him the foods that it recommended for invalids, and a little medicine — 


as prescribed in the paper. They gave him some milk and borax, such as 
children drink in England. 
Death arose ravening, strong, and strode again through the cities. 


Arnold Bennett (1867-—_) 
HOW TO READ A CLASSIC! 


Let us begin experimental reading with Charles Lamb. I choose 
Lamb for various reasons: He is a great writer, wide in his appeal, of a 
highly sympathetic temperament; and his finest achievements are simple 
and very short. Moreover, he may usefully lead to other and more com- 
‘plex matters, as will appear later. Now, your natural tendency will be 
to think of Charles Lamb as a book, because he has arrived at the stage 
of being a classic. Charles Lamb was aman, nota book. It is extremely 
important that the beginner in literary study should always form an idea 
of the man behind the book. The book is nothing but the expression of the 
man. The book is nothing but the man trying to talk to you, trying to 
impart to you some of his feelings. An experienced student will divine 
the man from the book, will understand the man by the book, as is, of 
course, logically proper. But the beginner will do well to aid himself in 
understanding the book by means of independent information about the 
man. He will thus at once relate the book to something human, and 
strengthen in his mind the essential notion of the connection between 


-literature.and life. The earliest literature was delivered orally direct by 


the artist to the recipient. In some respects this arrangement was ideal. 
Changes in the constitution of society have rendered it impossible. Never- 
theless, we can still, by the exercise of the imagination, hear mentally the 
accents of the artist speaking to us. We must so exercise our imagination 
as to feel the man behind the book. . . . 

You are to consider ‘‘ Dream Children” as a human document. Lamb 
was nearing fifty when he wrote it. You can see, especially from the last 
line, that the death of his elder brother, John Lamb, was fresh and heavy 


7 1From Literary Taste and How to Form It, by Arnold Bennett, copyright 1910, George H. Doran, 
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on his mind. You will recollect that in youth he had had a disappoint- 
ing love-affair with a girl named Ann Simmons, who afterwards married 
aman named Bartrum. You will know that one of the influences of his 
childhood was his grandmother Field, housekeeper of Blakesware House, 
in Hertfordshire, at which mansion he sometimes spent his holidays. You 
will know that he was a bachelor, living with his sister Mary, who was— 
subject to homicidal mania. And you will see in this essay, primarily, 
a supreme expression of the increasing loneliness of his life. He con- 
structed all that preliminary tableau of paternal pleasure in order to 
bring home to you in the most poignant way his feeling of the solitude 
of his existence, his sense of all that he had missed and lost in the world. 
The key of the essay is one of profound sadness. But note that he makes 
his sadness beautiful; or, rather, he shows the beauty that resides in 
sadness. You watch him sitting there in his “‘bachelor armchair,” and 
you say to yourself: “Yes, it was sad, but it was somehow beautiful.” 
When you have said that to yourself, Charles Lamb, so far as you are 
concerned, has accomplished his chief aim in writing the essay. How 


. exactly he produces his effect can never be fully explained. But one 


reason of his success is certainly hisregard for truth. He does not falsely 
idolize his brother, nor the relations between them. He does not say, 
as a sentimentalist would have said, “Not the slightest cloud ever 
darkened our relations’’; nor does he exaggerate his solitude. Being a 
sane man, he has too much common sense to assemble all his woes at 
once. He might have told you that Bridget was a homicidal maniac; 
what he does tell you is that she was faithful. Another reason of his 
success is his continual regard for beautiful things and fine actions, as 
illustrated in the major characteristics of his grandmother and his 
brother, and in the detailed description of Blakesware House and the 
gardens thereof. 

Then, subordinate to the main purpose, part of the machinery of the 
main purpose, is the picture of the children—real children until the 
moment when they fade away. The traits of childhood are accurately 
and humorously put in again and again: ‘‘Here John smiled, as much 
as to say, ‘that would be foolish indeed.’”’ ‘Here little Alice spread her 


hands.” “Here Alice’s little right foot played an involuntary move- 
ment, till, upon my looking grave, it desisted.”’ ‘Here John expanded all 
his eyebrows, and tried to look courageous.”’ ‘‘Here John slily deposited 


back upon the plate a bunch of grapes.’’ ‘‘Here the children fell a-crying 
; . and prayed me to tell them some stories about their pretty 
dead mother.” And the exquisite: ‘Here Alice put out one of her dear 
mother’s looks, too tender to be upbraiding.” Incidentally, while pre- 
paring his ultimate solemn effect, Lamb has inspired you with a new, 
intensified vision of the wistful beauty of children—their imitativeness, 
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their facile and generous emotions, their anxiety to be correct, their 
ingenuous haste to escape from grief into joy. You can see these children 
almost as clearly and as tenderly as Lamb saw them. For days after- 
-wards you will not be able to look upon a child without recalling Lamb’s 
portrayal of the grace of childhood. He will have shared with you his 
perception of beauty. If you possess children, he will have renewed for 
you the charm which custom does very decidedly stale. It is further to 
be noticed that the measure of his success in picturing the children is 
the measure of his success in his main effect. The more real they seem, 
the more touching is the revelation of the fact that they do not exist, 
and never have existed. And if you were moved by the reference to 
their “pretty dead mother,” you will be still more moved when you 
learn that the girl who would have been their mother is not dead and 
is not Lamb’s. 

As, having read the essay, you reflect upon it, you will see how its 
emotional power over you has sprung from the sincere and unexaggerated 
expression of actual emotions exactly remembered by some one who had 
an eye always open for beauty, who was, indeed, obsessed by beauty. 
The beauty of old houses and gardens and aged virtuous characters, the 
beauty of children, the beauty of companionships, the softening beauty 
of dreams in an armchair—all these are brought together and mingled 


’ with the grief and regret which were the origin of the mood. Why is 


“‘Dream Children” a classic? It is a classic because it transmits to you, 
as to generations before you, distinguished emotion, because it makes 
you respond to the throb of life more intensely, more justly, and more 
nobly. And it is capable of doing this because Charles Lamb had a very 


distinguished, a very sensitive, and a very honest mind. His emotions 


were noble. He felt so keenly that he was obliged to find relief in 
imparting his emotions. And his mental processes were so sincere that 
he could neither exaggerate nor diminish the truth. If he had lacked 
any one of these three qualities, his appeal would have been narrowed 
and weakened, and he would not have become a classic. Either his 
feelings would have been deficient in supreme beauty, and therefore less 
worthy to be imparted, or he would not have had sufficient force to 
impart them; or his honesty would not have been equal to the strain 
of imparting them accurately. In any case, he would not have set up 
in you that vibration which we call pleasure, and which is supereminently 
caused by vitalizing participation in high emotion. As Lamb sat in his 
bachelor armchair, with his brother in the grave, and the faithful homi- 
cidal maniac by his side, he really did think to himself, “This is beautiful. 
Sorrow is beautiful. Disappointment is beautiful. Life is beautiful. I 


must tell them. I must make them understand.” Because he still makes 


you understand, he is a classic... . 
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Gilbert Keith Chesterton (1874- ) 
POPE AND THE ART OF SATIRE 


The general critical theory common in this and the last century is 
that it was very easy for the imitators of Pope to write English poetry. 
The classical couplet was a thing that anyone could do. So far as that 
goes, one may justifiably answer by asking anyone to try. It may be 
easier really to have wit, than really, in the boldest and most enduring 
sense, to have imagination. But it is immeasurably easier to pretend to 
have imagination than to pretend to have wit. A man may indulge in a 
sham rhapsody, because it may be the triumph of a rhapsody to be 
unintelligible. But a man cannot indulge in a sham joke, because it is 
the ruin of a joke to be unintelligible. .A man may pretend to be a poet; 
he can no more pretend to be a wit than he can pretend to bring rabbits 
out of a hat without having learned to be a conjurer. Therefore, it may 
be submitted, there was acertain discipline in the old antithetical couplet 
of Pope and his followers. If it did not permit of the great liberty of 
wisdom used by the minority of great geniuses, neither did it permit of 
the great liberty of folly which is used by the majority of small writers. 
A prophet could not be a poet in those days, perhaps; but at least a fool 
could not be a poet. If we take, for the sake of example, such a line as 
Pope’ 
ais “Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer,” 


the test is comparatively simple. A great poet would not have written such 
a line, perhaps. But a minor poet could not. 


Supposing that a lyric poet of the new school really had to deal with 
such an idea as that expressed in Pope’s line about man: 


‘““A being darkly wise and rudely great,” 


is it really so certain that he would go deeper into the matter than that old 
antithetical jingle goes? I venture to doubt whether he would really be 
any wiser or weirder or more imaginative or more profound. The one 
thing that he would really be, would be longer. Instead of writing 


“A being darkly wise and rudely great,” 


the contemporary poet, in his elaborately ornamented book of verses, 
would produce something like the following: 


“A creature 
Of feature 
More dark, more dark, more dark than skies, 
Yea, darkly wise, yea, darkly wise; 

- Darkly wise as a formless fate. 
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And if he be great, 

If he be great, then rudely great, 
Rudely great as a plow that plies, 
And darkly wise, and darkly wise.” 


Have we really learned to think more broadly? Or have we only learned 
to spread our thoughts thinner? I havea dark suspicion that a modern poet 
might manufacture an admirable lyric out of almost every line of Pope. 

There is, of course, an idea in our time that the very antithesis of the 
typical line of Pope is a mark of artificiality. I shall have occasion more 
than once to point out that nothing in the world has ever been artificial. 
But certainly antithesis is not artificial An element of paradox runs 
through the whole of existence itself. It begins in the realm of ultimate 
physics and metaphysics, in the two facts that we cannot imagine a 
space that is infinite, and that we cannot imagine a space that is finite. 
It runs through the inmost complications of divinity, in that we cannot 
conceive that Christ in the wilderness was truly pure, unless we also con- 
ceive that he desired to sin. It runs, in the same manner, through all 
the minor matters of morals, so that we cannot imagine courage existing 
except in conjunction with fear, or magnanimity existing except in con- 
junction with some temptation to meanness. If Pope and his followers 
~ caught this echo of natural irrationality, they were not any the more 
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artificial. Their antitheses were fully in harmony with existence, which — 


is itself a contradiction in terms. 

Pope was really a great poet; he was the last great poet of civilization. 
Immediately after the fall of him and his school come Burns and Byron, 
and the reaction towards the savage and the elemental. But to Pope 
civilization was still an exciting experiment. Its perruques and ruffles 
were to him what feathers and bangles are to a South Sea Islander— 
the real romance of civilization. And in all the forms of art which pecu- 
liarly belong to civilization, he was supreme. In one especially he was 
supreme—the great and civilized art of satire. And in this we have 
fallen away utterly. 

We have had a great revival in our time of the cult of violence and 
hostility. Mr. Henley and his young men have an infinite number of 
furious epithets with which to overwhelm anyone who differs from them. 
It is not a placid or untroubled position to be Mr. Henley’s enemy, though 
we know that it is certainly safer than to be his friend. And yet, despite 
all this, these people produce no satire. Political and social satire is a 
lost art, like pottery and stained glass. It may be worth while to make 
some attempt to point out a reason for this. 

It may seem a singular observation to say that we are not generous 
enough to write great satire. This, however, is approximately a very 
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so accurate way of describing the case. To write great satire, to attack a 
man so that he feels the attack and half acknowledges its justice, it is 
necessary to have a certain intellectual magnanimity which realizes the 
merits of the opponent as well as his defects. This is, indeed, only another 
way of putting the simple truth that in order to attack an army we must 

ss know not only its weak points, but also its strong points. England in the 
present season and spirit fails in satire for the same simple reason that it 
fails in war; it despises the enemy. In matters of battle and conquest 
we have got firmly rooted in our minds the idea (an idea fit for the philoso- 
phers of Bedlam) that we can best trample on a people by ignoring all 

9 the particular merits which give them a chance of trampling upon us. 
It has become a breach of etiquette to praise the enemy; whereas when ~ 
the enemy is strong, every honest scout ought to praise the enemy. It 
is impossible to vanquish an army without having a full account of its 
strength. It is impossible to satirize a man without having a full account 

9s of his virtues. It is too much the custom in politics to describe a political 
opponent as utterly inhumane, as utterly careless of his country, as 
utterly cynical, which no man ever was since the beginning of the world. 
This kind of invective may often have a great superficial success; it may 
hit the mood of the moment; it may raise excitement and applause; it 

100 May impress millions. But there is one man among all those millions 
whom it does not impress, whom it hardly even touches; that is the man 
against whom it is directed. The one person for whom the whole satire 
has been written in vain is the man whom it is the whole object of the 
institution of satire to reach. He knows that such a description of him 

105 is not true. He knows that he is not utterly unpatriotic, or utterly self- 
seeking, or utterly barbarous and revengeful. He knows that he is an 
ordinary man, and that he can count as many kindly memories, as many 
humane instincts, as many hours of decent work and responsibility as any 
other ordinary man. But behind all this he has his real weaknesses, the ~ 

uo real ironies of his soul; behind all these ordinary merits lie the mean 

' compromises, the craven silences, the sullen vanities, the secret brutalities, 
the unmanly visions of revenge. It is to these that satire should reach 

_if it is to touch the man at whom it is aimed. And to reach these it must 
pass and salute a whole army of virtues. 

us If we turn to the great English satirists of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, for example, we find that they had this rough but firm 
grasp of the size and strength, the value and the best points of their adver- 
sary. Dryden, before hewing Ahitophel in pieces, gives a splendid and 
spirited account of the insane valor and inspired cunning of the “daring 

e20 pilot in extremity,’’ who was more untrustworthy in calm than in storm, and. 


“‘Steered too near the rocks to boast his wit.” 


: > 
. 
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The whole is, so far as it goes, a sound and picturesque version of the 
great Shaftesbury. It would, in many ways, serve as a very sound and * 
picturesque account of Lord Randolph Churchill. But here comes in very . 
pointedly the difference between our modern attempts at satire and the 1s 
ancient achievement of it. The opponents of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
both Liberal and Conservative, did not satirize him nobly and honestly, © 
as one of those great wits to madness near allied. They represented 
him as a mere puppy, a silly and irreverent upstart whose impudence 
supplied the lack of policy and character. Churchill had grave and even 130 
gross faults, a certain coarseness, a certain hard, boyish assertiveness, a ' 
certain lack of magnanimity, a certain peculiar patrician vulgarity. But 
he was a much larger man than satire depicted him, and therefore the 
satire could not and did not overwhelm him. And here we have the cause 

of the failure of contemporary satire, that it has no magnanimity, that is 135 
to say, no patience. It cannot endure to be told that its opponent has 
his strong points, just as Mr. Chamberlain could not endure to be told that 
the Boers had a regular army. It can be content with nothing except 
persuading itself that its opponent is utterly bad or utterly stupid—that is, 
that he is what he is not and what nobody else is. If we take any promi- 140 
nent politician of the day—such, for example, as Sir William Harcourt — 
we shall find that this is the point in which all party invective’ 
fails. The Tory satire at the expense of Sir William Harcourt is always 
desperately endeavoring to represent that he is inept, that he makes a 
fool of himself, that he is disagreeable and disgraceful and untrustworthy. 145 
The defect of all this is that we all know that it is untrue. Every one 
knows that Sir William Harcourt is not inept, but is almost the ablest. 
parliamentarian now alive. Every one knows that he is not disagreeable 
or disgraceful, but a gentleman of the old school who is on excellent social 
terms with his antagonists. Every one knows that he is not untrust- 150 
worthy, but a man of unimpeachable honor who is much trusted. Above 
all, he knows it himself, and is therefore affected by the satire exactly as. 
any one of us would be if we were accused of being black or of keeping 

a shop for the receiving of stolen goods. We might be angry at the libel, 
but not at the satire; for a man is angry at a libel because it is false, but 155 
at a satire because it is true. 

Mr. Henley and his young men are very fond of invective and satire; 
if they wish to know the reason of their failure in these things, they need 
only turn to the opening of Pope’s superb attack upon Addison. The 
Henleyite’s idea of satirizing a man is to express a violent contempt for 
him, and by the heat of this to persuade others and himself that the man 


_ 


60 


is contemptible. I remember reading a satiric attack on Mr. Gladstone 


by one of the young anarchic Tories, which began by asserting that Mr, 
Gladstone was a bad public speaker. If these people would, as I have 
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Bo quietly and read Pope’s “Atticus,” they would see how a great 
— _st approaches a great enemy: 


‘Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires, 
Blest with each talent, and each art to please, 
170 And born to write, converse, and live with ease. 
Should such a man eS 


And then follows the torrent of that terrible criticism. Pope was not 
such a fool as to try to make out that Addison was a fool. He knew that 
Addison was not a fool, and he knew that Addison knew it. But hatred, 
175 in Pope’s case, had become so great and, I was almost going to say, so 
pure, that it illuminated all things, as love illuminates all things. He 
said what was really wrong with Addison; and in calm and clear and ever- 
lasting colors he painted the picture of the evil of the literary temperament: 


“Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
180 View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise 


Like Cato give his little Senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own applause; 
While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
185 And wonder with a foolish face of praise.” 


This is the kind of thing which really goes to the mark at which it aims. — 
It is penetrated with sorrow and a kind of reverence, and it is addressed 
directly toa man. This is no mock-tournament to gain the applause of 
the crowd. It is a deadly duel by the lonely seashore. 

190 In current political materialism there is everywhere the assumption 
that, without understanding anything of his case or his merits, we can 
benefit a man practically. Without understanding his case and his merits, 
we cannot even hurt him. 


John Galsworthy (1867- ) \ oe 
re Ct ene 


I knew him from the days of my extreme youth, because he made my 
father’s boots; inhabiting with his elder brother two little shops let into 
one, in a small by-street —now no more, but then most fashionably placed 
in the West End. 


beeen The Inn of Tranquillity; copyright, 1912, by Charles Scribner's Sons. By permission of the j 
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That tenement had a certain quiet distinction; there was no sign 
upon its face that he made-for any of the Royal Family—merely his 
own German name of Gessler Brothers; and in the window a few pairs 
of boots. I remember that it always troubled me to account for those 
unvarying boots in the window, for he made only what was ordered, 
reaching nothing down, and it seemed so inconceivable that what he 
made could ever have failed to fit. Had he bought them to put there? 


se 


0 


That, too, seemed inconceivable. He would never have tolerated in his 


house leather on which he had not worked himself. Besides, they were 
too beautiful—the pair of pumps, so inexpressibly slim, the patent 


_leathers with cloth tops, making water come into one’s mouth, the tall 


brown riding boots with marvelous sooty glow, as if, though new, they 
had been worn a hundred years. Those pairs could only have been made 
by one who saw before him the Soul of Boot—so truly were they proto- 
types incarnating the very spirit of all footgear. These thoughts, of 
course, came to me later, though even when I was promoted to him, at 
the age of perhaps fourteen, some inkling haunted me of the dignity 
of himself and brother. For to make boots—such boots as he made— 
seemed to me then, and still seems to me, mysterious and wonderful. 

I remember well my shy remark, one day, while stretching out to 

him my youthful foot: 

i “Tsn’t it awfully hard to do, Mr. Gessler?”’ 

And his answer, given with a sudden smile from out of the sardonic 
redness of his beard: “Id is an Ardt!”’ 


20 


25 


Himself, he was a little as if made from leather, with his yellow crinkly 


face, and crinkly reddish hair and beard, and neat folds slanting down his 
cheeks to the corners of his mouth, and his guttural and one-toned voice; 
for leather is a sardonic substance, and stiff and slow of purpose. And 
that was the character of his face, save that his eyes, which were gray- 


blue, had in them the simple gravity of one secretly possessed by the. 


Ideal. His elder brother was so very like him—though watery, paler 
in every way, with a great industry —that sometimes in early days I was 
not quite sure of him until the interview was over. Then I knew that it 
was he, if the words, ‘‘I will ask my brudder,” had not been spoken; and 
that, if they had, it was his elder brother. 


When one grew old and wild and ran up bills, one somehow never 


ran them up with Gessler Brothers. It would not have seemed becoming 
to go in there and stretch out one’s foot to that blue iron-spectacled 
glance, owing him for more than—say—two pairs, just the comfortable 


reassurance that one was still his client. 
For it was not possible to go to him very often—his boots lasted ter- 


_ ribly, having something beyond the temporary —some, as it were, essence 
- of boot stitched into them. 
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One went in, not as into most shops, in the mood of, ‘‘ Please serve 
me, and let me go!” but restfully, as one enters a church; and, sitting 
on the single wooden chair, waited—for there was never anybody there. 
Soon, over the top edge of that sort of well—rather dark, and smell- 
ing soothingly of leather—which formed the shop, there would be seen 
his face, or that of his elder brother, peering down. A guttural sound and 
the tip-tap of bast slippers beating the narrow wooden stairs, and he 


s would stand before one without coat, a little bent, in leather apron, with 


sleeves turned back, blinking —as if awakened from some dream of boots, 
or like an owl surprised in daylight and annoyed at this interruption. 

And I would say, ‘“‘How do you do, Mr. Gessler? Could you make 
me a pair of Russia leather boots?”’ 

Without a word he would leave me, retiring whence he came, or into 
the other portion of the shop, and I would continue to rest in the wooden — 
chair, inhaling the incense of his trade. Soon he would come back, 
holding in his thin, veined hand a piece of gold-brown leather. With 
eyes fixed on it, he would remark, ‘‘What a beautiful biece!’”’ When I, 
too, had admired it, he would speak again. ‘‘When do you wand dem?’” 
And I would answer, ‘““Oh! As soon as you conveniently can.” And 
he would say, ‘‘Tomorrow fordnighd?’’ Or, if he were his elder brother, 
“T will ask my brudder!”’ . 

Then I would murmur, ‘Thank you! Good morning, Mr. Gessler.” 
“Goot morning!’’ he would reply, still looking at the leather in his hand. 
And as I moved to the door, I would hear the tip-tap of his bast slippers 
restoring him, up the stairs, to his dream of boots. But if it were some 
new kind of footgear that he had not yet made me, then indeed he would 
observe ceremony— divesting me of my boot and holding it long in his 
hand, looking at it with eyes at once critical and loving, as if recalling 
the glow with which he had created it, and rebuking the way in which 
one had disorganized this masterpiece. Then, placing my foot on a 
piece of paper, he would two or three times tickle the outer edges with 
a pencil and pass his nervous fingers over my toes, feeling himself into 
the heart of my requirements. ; 

I cannot forget that day on which I had occasion to say to him, 
“Mr. Gessler, that last pair of town walking boots creaked, you know.” 

He looked at me for a time without replying, as if expecting me to with- 
draw or qualify the statement, then said: ‘‘Id shouldn’d ’ave greaked.” 

Pitdid I’m afraid,” 

“You goddem wed before dey found demselves?”’ 

“T don’t think so.”’ 

At that he lowered his eyes, as if hunting for memory of those boots, 
and I felt sorry I had mentioned this grave thing. 

“Zend dem back!” he said. ‘I will look at dem.” 
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A feeling of compassion for my creaking boots surged up in me, so well 
could I imagine the sorrowful long curiosity of regard which he would 
bend on them. B93 

“Zome boods,” he said slowly, ‘are bad from birdt. If I can do 
noding wid dem, I dake dem off your bill.” 95 
Once (once only) I went absent-mindedly into his shop ina pair of boots 

bought in an emergency at some large firm’s. He took my order without 
showing me any leather, and I could feel his eyes penetrating the inferior 
integument of my foot. At last he said, ‘‘Dose are nod my boods.” 

The tone was not one of anger, nor of sorrow, not even of contempt, :00 
but there was in it something quiet that froze the blood. He put his 
hand down and pressed a finger on the place where the left boot, endeavor- 
ing to be fashionable, was not quite comfortable. 

“Id ’urds you dere,’ he said. ‘‘ Dose big virms ‘ave no self-respect. 
Drash!” And then, as if something had given way within him, he spoke 10s 
long and bitterly. It was the only time I ever heard him discuss the 
conditions and hardships of his trade. ; 

“Dey get id all,” he said, “dey get id by adverdisement, not by work. 
Dey dake it away from us, who lofe our boods. Id gomes to this— 
bresently I haf no work. Every year id gets less—you will see.”’ And 110 
looking at his lined face I saw things I had never noticed before, bitter 
things and bitter struggle—and what a lot of gray hairs there seemed 

suddenly in his red beard! 

As best I could, I explained the circumstances of the purchase of 
those ill-omened boots. But his face and voice made so deep impression 115 
that during the next few minutes I ordered many pairs. Nemesis fell! 
They lasted more terribly than ever. And I was not able conscientiously 
to go to him for nearly two years. 

When at last I went I was surprised to find that outside one of the 
two little windows of his shop another name was painted, also that of a 120 
boot-maker— making, of course, for the Royal Family. The old familiar 
boots, no longer in dignified isolation, were huddled in the single window. 
Inside, the now contracted well of the one little shop was more scented 
and darker than ever. And it was longer than usual, too, before a face 
peered down, and the tip-tap of the bast slippers began. At last he us. 
stood before me, and, gazing through those rusty iron spectacles, said, 
poe: Nisa mtR es: 

‘Ah! Mr. Gessler,”’ I stammered, “but your boots are really too good, 
you know! See, these are quite decent still!” And I stretched out to 
him my foot. He looked at it. 130 

“Ves,” he said, ‘“beople do nod wand good boods, id seems.” 

To get away from his reproachful eyes and voice I hastily remarked, 


“What have you done to your shop?” 
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He answered quietly, ‘Id was too exbensif. Do you wand some 

135 boods?”’ 

I ordered three pairs, though I had only wanted two, and quickly 
left. I had I do not know quite what feeling of being part, in 
his mind, of a conspiracy against him; or not perhaps so much 
against him as against his idea of boot. One does not, I suppose, 

40 care to feel like that; for it was again many months before my next 
visit to his shop, paid, I remember, with the feeling, ‘‘Oh! well, 
I can’t leave the old boy—so here goes! Perhaps it’ll be his elder 
brother !”’ 

For his elder brother, I knew, had not character enough to reproach 

us me, even dumbly. 

And, to my relief, in the shop there did appear to be his elder brother, 
handling a piece of leather. 

“Well, Mr. Gessler,’”’ I said, ‘“how are you?” 

He came close, and peered at me. 

150 “‘T am breddy well,’”’ he said slowly ‘‘but my elder brudder is dead.” 

And I saw that it was indeed himself—but how aged and wan! And 
never before had I heard him mention his brother. Much shocked, I 
murmured, ‘Oh! Iam sorry!” 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘“‘he was a good man, he made a good bood; but 

185 he is dead.”” And he touched the top of his head, where the hair had 

' suddenly gone as thin as it had been on that of his poor brother, to indi- 
cate, I suppose, the cause of death. ‘‘He could nod ged over losing de 
oder shop. Do you wand any boods?’’ And he held up the leather in 
his hand; ‘‘Id’s a beaudiful biece.” 

130 «IT ordered several pairs. It was very long before they came— but they 
were better than ever. One simply could not wear them out. And soon 
after that I went abroad. 

It was over a year before I was again in London. And the first shop 
I went to was my old friend’s. I had left a man of sixty, I came back © 

165 to one of seventy-five, pinched and worn and tremulous, who genuinely, 
this time, did not at first know me. 

“Oh! Mr. Gessler,” I said, sick at heart; ‘how splendid -your boots 
are! See, I’ve been wearing this pair nearly all the time I’ve been abroad; 
and they ’re not half worn out, are they?” 

170 +=) He _ looked long at my boots—a pair of Russia leather, and his 
face seemed to regain steadiness. Putting his hand on my instep, 
he said, ‘“Do dey vid you here? I ’ad drouble wid dat me I 
remember.” 

I assured him that they had fitted beautifully. 

175 “Do you wand any boods?” he said. ‘I can make dem widely: id 
is a slack dime.” : 
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I answered, ‘Please, please! I want, boots all round—every 
. kind!” 
_ “I will make a vresh model. Your food must be bigger.’ And with 
utter slowness, he traced round my foot, and felt my toes, only once 180 
looking up to say, 

“Did I dell you my brudder was dead?”’ 

To watch him was painful, so feeble had he grown; I was glad to et 
away. 

I had given those boots up, when one evening they came. Open- 15 
ing the parcel, I set the four pairs out in a row. Then one by one 
I tried them on. There was no doubt about it. In shape and fit, in 
finish and quality of leather, they were the best he had ever made 
me. And in the mouth of one of the town walking boots I found 
_ his bill. The amount was the same as usual, but it gave me quite 100 
a shock. He had never before sent it in till quarter day. I flew 
downstairs, and wrote a check, and posted it at once with my own 
hand. 

A week later, passing the little street, I thought I would go in and 
tell him how splendidly the new boots fitted. But when I came to where 105 
his shop had been, his name was gone. Still there, in the window, were 
_ the slim pumps, -the patent leathers with cloth tops, the sooty riding 

boots. 
I went in, very much disturbed. In the two little shops— again made 
into one—was a young man with an English face. 200 

“Mr. Gessler in?’’ I said. 

He gave me a strange, ingratiating look. 

“No, sir,” he said, ‘‘no. But we can attend to anything with pleas- 
ure. We’ve taken the shop over. You’ve seen our name, no doubt, 
next door. We make for some. very good people.” ; 205 

“Yes, yes,” I said; “but Mr. Gessler?’”’ 

“‘Oh!”’ he answered; ‘‘ dead.” 

“Dead! But I only received these boots from him last Wednesday 
week.” 

“ Ah!” he said; ‘‘a shockin’ go.. Poor old man starved ’imself.” 210 

“Good God!” 

‘Slow starvation, the doctor called it! You see he went to work in 
such a way! Would keep the shop on; wouldn’t have a soul touch his 
boots except himself. When he got an order, it took him such a time. 
People won’t wait. He lost everybody. And there he’d sit, goin’ on as 
and on—I will say that for him—not a man in London made a better 
boot! But look at the competition! He never advertised! Would ’ave 
the best leather, too, and do it all ’imself. Lae there it is. What could 
you expect with his ideas?” 
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20 ©» But. starvation—!” | 
“That may be a bit flowery, as the sayin’ is—but I know myself he 
was sittin’ over his boots day and night, to the very last. You see I 
used to watch him. Never gave ’imself time to eat; never had a penny 
in the house. All went in rent and leather. How he lived so long I 
225 don’t know. He regular let his fire go out. He was a character. But 
he made good boots.” 
“Ves,” I said, ‘“‘he made good boots.” 
And I turned and went out quickly, for I did not want that youth to 
know that I could hardly see. 


THE TRADITIONAL POETS 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy (1844-1881) 
ODE 


We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, _ 

And sitting by desolate streams; - 

6 World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 
10 We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory; 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
16 And three with a new song *s measure 
Can trample an empire down . 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 

Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

20 And Babel itself with our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 

To the old of the new world’s worth; 

For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 
(1850-1894) 
THE CELESTIAL SURGEON 


If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning 
face; 

If beams from happy human eyes s 

Have moved me not; if morning 
skies, 

Books, and my food, and summer 


tain 

Knocked on my sullen heart in 
vain— 

Lord, thy most pointed pleasure 
take 


And stab my spirit broad awake; 10 
Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 


_ Choose thou, before that spirit die, ~ 


A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
_ And to my dead heart run them in! 


THE VAGABOND 


Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me; 
Give the jolly heaven above 
And the byway nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see, 5 
Bread I dip in the river— 
There’s the life for a man like me, 
There’s the life forever. 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o’er me; 10 
Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 
Wealth I seek not, hope, nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; | 
All I seek, the heaven above 15 
And the road below me. 


Or let autumn fall on me 
Where afield I linger, 
Silencing the bird on tree, : 
Biting the blue finger. 20 
White as meal the frosty field— 
Warm the fireside haven — 
Not to autumn will I yield, 
Not to winter even. 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 2s 
Let what will be o’er me; 
Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 
Wealth I ask not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 30 
All I ask, the heaven above 
And the road before me. 


REQUIEM 


Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me:s 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home ts the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hull. 


Francis William Bourdillon 
(1852- —) 
LIGHT 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 5 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


10 


20 
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Robert Bridges (1844-_) 
A PASSER-BY 


Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West, 

That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 
Whither away, fair rover, and what thy quest? 
Ah! soon, when winter has all our vales oppressed, 

When skies are cold and misty, and hail is hurling, 
Wilt théu glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 

In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails furling. 


I there before thee, in the country that well thou knowest, 
Already arrived am inhaling the odorous air; 

I watch thee enter unerringly where thou goest, 
And anchor queen of the strange shipping there, 
Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts bare; 

Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the snow-capped, grandest 
Peak, that is over the feathery palms more fair 

Than thou, so upright, so stately, and still thou standest. 


And yet, O splendid ship, unhailed and nameless, 
I knew not if, aiming a fancy, I rightly divine 
That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage blameless, 
Thy port assured in a happier land than mine. 
But for all I have given thee, beauty enough is thine, 
As thou, aslant with trim tackle and shrouding, 
From the proud nostril curve of a prow’s line 
In the offing scatterest foam, thy white sails crowding. 


Thomas Edward Brown (1830-1897) 
MY GARDEN 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
’T is very sure God walks in mine. 
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Arthur Henry Bullen (1857-1920) : 
BY AVON STREAM 


The jonquils bloom round Samarcand.— 
Maybe; but lulled by Avon stream, 
By hawthorn-scented breezes fanned, 
’*T were mere perversity to dream 
Of Samarcand. 


A very heaven the Javan isle!— 
Fond fancy, whither wilt thou stray? 
While bluest skies benignant smile 
On Avon meads, why prate today 
Of Javan isle? 10 


The bulbul ’plains by Omar’s shrine. — 
But still I hold, and ever must, 
Lark’s tirra-lirra more divine; 
And Stratford Church guards dearer dust 
Than Omar’s shrine. 15 


Alice Meynell (1850-1922) 


THE LAUNCH 


Forth, to the alien gravity, 
Forth, to the laws of ocean, we 
Builders on earth by laws of land 
Entrust this creature of our hand 
Upon the calculated sea. 5 


Fast bound to shore we cling, we creep, 
And make our ship ready to leap 
Light to the flood, equipped to ride 
The strange conditions of the tide— 
New weight, new force, new world: the Deep. 10 


Ah thus—not thus—the dying, kissed, 
Cherished, exhorted, shriven, dismissed; 
By all the eager means we hold 
We, warm, prepare him for the cold, 
To keep the incalculable tryst. 16 
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Rudyard Kipling (1865- ) 
TOMMY 


I went into a public-’ouse to get a pint o’ beer, 
The publican ’e up an’ sez, ‘‘ We serve no redcoats here.” 
The girls be’ind the bar they laughed an’ giggled fit to die, 
I outs into the street again an’ to myself sez I: 
O it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘Tommy, go away”’; 
But it’s ‘’ Thank you, Mister Atkins,”’ when the band begins to play — 
The band begins to play, my boys, the band begins to play, 
O it’s ‘Thank you, Mister Atkins,”” when the band begins to play. 


I went into a theater as sober as could be, 

They gave a drunk civilian room, but ’adn’t none for me; 

They sent me to the gallery or round the music-’alls, 

But when it comes to fightin’, Lord! they’ll shove me in the stalls! 
For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “‘Tommy, wait outside’’; 
But it’s ‘Special train for Atkins’’ when the trooper’s on the tide— 
The troopship’s on the tide, my boys, the troopship’s on the tide, 

O it’s ‘‘Special train for Atkins’’ when the trooper’s on the tide. 


Yes, makin’ mock o’ uniforms that guard you while you sleep 
Is cheaper than them uniforms, an’ they’re starvation cheap; 
An’ hustlin’ drunken soldiers when they’re goin’ large a bit 
Is five times better business than paradin’ in full kit. 
Then it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘‘Tommy, ’ow’s yer 
soul?” 
But it’s ‘‘Thin red line of ’eroes’”’ when the drums begin to roll — 
The drums begin to roll, my boys, the drums begin to roll, 
O it’s “Thin red line of ’eroes’’ when the drums begin to roll. 


We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, nor we aren’t no blackguards too, 
But single men in barricks, most remarkable like you; 
An’ if sometimes our conduck isn’t all your fancy paints, 
Why, single men in barricks don’t grow into plaster saints; 
While it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘Tommy, fall be’ind,’’ 
But it’s ‘Please to walk in front, sir,’ when there’s trouble in the 
wind— 
There’s trouble in the wind, my boys, there’s trouble in the wind, 
O it’s “‘ Please to walk in front, sir,’’ when there’s trouble in the wind. 
You talk o’ better food for us, an’ schools, an’ fires, an’ all; 
We’ll wait for extry rations if you treat us rational. 
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Don’t mess about the cook-room slops, but prove it to our face _ 35 
The Widow’s Uniform is not the soldier-man’s disgrace. 
cis it = Tommy this, an’’ Tommy that, an’ “Chuck him out, the 
rute!”’ 
But it’s “Savior of ’is country” when the guns begin to shoot; 
An’ it’s Tommy this, and Tommy that, an’ anything you please; 
An’ Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you bet that Tommy sees! 40 


DANNY DEEVER 


“What are the bugles blowin’ for?”’ said Files-on-Parade. 
“To turn you out, to turn you out,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
“What makes you look so white, so white?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“I’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
For they’re hangin’ Danny Deever, you can hear the Dead March 
play, : 
The regiment’s in ’ollow square—they’re hangin’ him today; 
They ’ve taken of his buttons off an’ cut his stripes away, 
An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


_ “What makes the rear-rank breathe so ’ard?”’ said Files-on-Parade. 
“Tt’s bitter cold, it’s bitter cold,” the Color-Sergeant said. 10 
“What makes that front-rank man fall down?” says Files-on-Parade. 
**A touch o’sun, a touch o’sun,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, they are marchin’ of ’im round. 
They ’ave ’alted Danny Deever by ’is coffin on the ground; 
An’ ’e’ll swing in ’arf a minute for a sneakin’ shootin’ hound — 15 
Oh, they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’! 


“Ts cot was right-’and cot to mine,’’ said Files-on-Parade. 

‘F’s sleepin’ out an’ far tonight,” the Color-Sergeant said. 

“T’ve drunk ’is beer a score o’ times,’ said Files-on-Parade. 

‘°R’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone,” the Color-Sergeant said. 20 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, you must mark ’im to ’is place, 
For ’e shot a comrade sleepin’ — you must look ’im in the face; 

Nine ’undred of ’is county an’ the regiment’s disgrace, 
While they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


““What’s that so black agin the sun?’’ said Files-on-Parade. 25 
“Tt’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,” the Color-Sergeant said. ‘ 
‘“What’s that that whimpers over’ead?”’ said Files-on-Parade. 
“It’s Danny’s soul that’s passin’ now,”’ the Color-Sergeant said. 

For they’re done with Danny Deever, you can ’ear the quickstep 


play; 
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The regiment’s in column, an’ they’re marchin’ us away; 
Ho! the young recruits are shakin’, an’ they ‘tl want their beer today, 
After hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’! 


MANDALAY 


By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to the sea, 

There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, and I know she thinks o’ me; 

For the wind is in the palm-trees, an’ the temple-bells they say: 

‘Come you back, you British soldier; come you back to Mandalay!” 
Come you back to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay; 

Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon to Mandalay? 
Oh, the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay. 


"Er petticoat was yaller an’ ’er little cap was green, 
An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat —jes’ the same as Theebaw’s Queen; 


- An’ I seed her fust a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 


An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on a ’eathen idol’s foot; 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud — 
Wot they called the Great Gawd Budd — 

Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed ’er where she stud! 
On the road to Mandalay. . . . 


When the mist was on the rice-fields an’ the sun was droppin’ slow, 
She’d git ’er little banjo an’ she’d sing ‘‘ Kulla-lo-lo!”’ 
With ’er arm upon my shoulder an’ her cheek agin my cheek 
We useter watch the steamers an’ the hathis pilin’ teak. 
Elephints a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ’ung that ’eavy you was ’arf afraid to speak! 
On the road to Mandalay. . . . 


But that’s all shove be’ind me—long ago.an’ fur away, 

An’ there ain’t no ’busses runnin’ from the Bank to Mandalay; 

An’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year soldier tells: 

“If you’ve’eard the East a-callin’, you won’t never ’eed naught else.” 
No! you won’t ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells, 

An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees an’ the tinkly temple bells! 
On the road to Mandalay. 
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I am sick o’ wastin’ leather on these gritty pavin’-stones. 35 
An’ the blasted Henglish drizzle wakes the fever in my bones; 
Though I walks with fifty “ousemaids outer Chelsea to the Strand, 
An’ they talks a lot 0’ lovin’, but wot do they understand? 

Beefy face an’ grubby ’and— 

Law! wot do they understand? 40 
I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner, greener land! 

On the road to Mandalay... . 


Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments an’ a man can raise a thirst; 
For the temple-bells are callin’, an’ it’s there that I would be— 45 
By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ lazy at the sea; 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay, 
With our sick beneath the awnings when we went to Mandalay! 
Oh, the road to Mandalay, 50 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay! 


THE BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the ends of 
the earth. 


Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the Border side, 5 
And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel’s pride. 
He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the dawn and the day, 
And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far away. 
Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of the Guides: 
‘Ts there never a man of all my men can say where Kamal hides?”’ 10 
Then up and spoke Mohammed Khan, the son of the Ressaldar: 
“Tf ye know the track of the morning mist, ye know where his pickets are. 
At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is into Bonair, 
But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place to fare. 
So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird can fly, 15 
By the favor of God ye may cut him off ere he win to the Tongue of . 
, agai. 
But se he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly turn ye then, 
For the length and the breadth of that grisly aa is sown with 
Kamal’s men. 
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There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low lean thorn 
between, / 

And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where never a man is seen.” 

The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun was he, 

With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell and the head of a gallows- 
tree, 

The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, they bid him stay to eat — 

Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not long at his meat. 

He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as he can fly, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the gut of the Tongue of Jagai, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare with Kamal upon her back, 

And when he could spy the white of her eye, he made the pistol crack. 

He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whistling ball went wide. | 

“Ve shoot like a soldier,” Kamal said. ‘Show now if ye can ride!” 


’ It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust-devils go, 


The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a barren doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head above, 

But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars, as a maiden plays with a 
glove. 

There was rock to the left and rock to the right, and low lean thorn 
between, 

And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick tho’ never a man was seen. 

They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs drum up the 
dawn, 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare like a new-roused . 
fawn. 

The dun he fell at a water-course—in a woeful heap fell he, 

And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled the rider free. 

He has knocked the pistol out of his hand—small room was there to 
strive, 

““”T was only by favor of mine,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ye rode so long alive; 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a clump of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked on his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a row. 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held it high, 

The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till she could not fly.” » 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: ‘‘ Do good to bird and beast, 

But count who come for the broken meats before thou makest a feast. 

If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my bones away, 

Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more than a thief could pay. 

They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their men on the 
garnered grain, f 
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The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when all the cattle are slain. 

But if thou thinkest the price be fair—thy brethren wait to sup, 

The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn—howl, dog, and call them up! 

And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer and gear and stack, 

Give me my father’s mare again, and I’ll fight my own way back!’” 

Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon his feet. 

“No talk shall be of dogs,”’ said he, “when wolf and gray wolf meet. 

May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath; 

What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the dawn with 
Death?’”’ 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: ‘I hold by the blood of my clan: 

Take up the mare for my father’s gift—by God, she has carried a 
man!” 

The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, and nuzzled against his breast; 

“We be two strong men,”’ said Kamal then, “‘ but she loveth the younger 
best. 

So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise-studded rein, 

My ’broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver stirrups twain.” 

The Colonel’s son a pistol drew, and held it muzzle end, 

“Ye have taken the one from a foe,’’ said he; “will ye take the mate 

| from a friend?’’ ' 

“A gift for a gift,” said Kamal straight; ‘“‘a limb for the risk of a limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me, I’ll send my son to him!” 

With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a mountain crest — 

He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like a lance in rest. 

“‘Now here is thy master,’ Kamal said, “who leads a troop of the 
Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as shield on shoulder rides. 

Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and board and bed, 

Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him with thy head. 

So, thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her foes are thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of the Border-line. 

And thou must make a trooper tough and hack thy way to power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I am hanged in 
Peshawur.”’ 


They have looked each other between the eyes, and there have found 
no fault, 
They have taken the oath of the Brother-in-Blood on leavened bread 


and salt; 
They have taken the oath of Brother-in-Blood on fire and fresh-cut sod, 


On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, and the Wondrous Names 
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The Colonel’s son he rides the mare and the Kamal’s boy the dun, 
And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where there went forth but 
one. 
And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full twenty swords flew 
2 clear— 
There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood of the moun- 
90 taineer. ' 
‘Ha’ done! ha’ done!’’ said the Colonel’s son. ‘‘Put up the steel at 
your sides! 
Last night ye had struck at a Border thief —tonight ’tis a man of 
the Guides! 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat; 
93 «© But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though eh come from the ends of 
the earth! 


IF —— 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

5 If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
10 If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
15 Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
20 And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
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And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can tall with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a man, my son! 


RECESSIONAL 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The Captains and the Kings depart 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
- In reeking tube and iron shard, 
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All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 


Alfred Noyes (1880- ) 
THE LOOM OF YEARS! 


In the light of the silent stars that shine on the struggling sea, 
In the weary cry of the wind and the whisper of flower and tree, 
Under the breath of laughter, deep in the tide of tears, 

I hear the loom of the Weaver that weaves the web of years. 


The leaves of the winter wither and sink in the forest mold 

To color the flowers of April with purple and white and gold; 

Light and scent and music die and are born again 

In the heart of a gray-haired woman who wakes in a world of pain. 


The hound, the fawn and the hawk, and the doves that croon and coo, 
Weare all one woof of the weaving and the one warp threads us through, 
One flying cloud on the shuttle that carries our hopes and fears 

As it goes through the loom of the Weaver that weaves the web of years. 


The crosiers of the fern, and the crown, the crown of the rose, 
Pass with our hearts to the silence where the wings of music close, 
Pass and pass to the timeless that never a moment mars, 

Pass and pass to the darkness that made the suns’and stars. 


Has the soul gone out in the darkness? Is the dust sealed from sight? 
Ah, hush, for the woof of the ages returns through the warp of the night! 
Never that shuttle loses one thread of our hopes and fears, 

As it comes through the loom of the Weaver that weaves the web of years. 


Oh, woven in one wide loom through the throbbing weft of the whole, 
One in spirit and flesh, one in body and soul, 

The leaf on the winds of autumn, the bird in its hour to die, 

The heart in its muffled anguish, the sea in its mournful cry, 


One with the flower of a day, one with the withered moon, 

One with the granite mountains that melt into the noon, 

One with the dream that triumphs beyond the light of the spheres, 
We come from the loom of the Weaver that weaves the web of years. 


1Reprinted by permission from Collected Poems, Vol. 1, by Alfred N : i ; 
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THE BARREL ORGAN! 


There’s a barrel organ caroling across a golden street 
_ In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And the music’s not immortal; but the world has made it sweet 
’ And fulfilled it with the sunset glow; 
And it pulses through the pleasures of the City and the pain 
That surround the singing organ like a large eternal light; 
And they’ve given it a glory and a part to play again 
In the symphony that rules the day and night. 


And now it’s marching onward through the realms of old romance, 
And trolling out a fond familiar tune, 

And now it’s roaring cannon down to fight the King of France, 
And now it’s prattling softly to the moon, 

And all around the organ there’s a sea without a snore 
Of human joys and wonders and regrets; 

To remember and to recompense the music evermore 
For what the cold machinery forgets. . 


Yes; as the music changes, 
Like a prismatic glass, 
It takes the light and ranges 
Through all the moods that pass; 
Dissects the common carnival 
Of passions and regrets, 
And gives the world a glimpse of all 
The colors it forgets. 


And there La Traviata sighs 
Another sadder song; 

And there Il Trovatore cries 
A tale of deeper wrong; 

And bolder knights to battle go 
With sword and shield and lance, 

Than ever here on earth below 
Have whirled into — a dance !— 


Go down to Kew in lilac time, in lilac time, in lilac time; 
Go down to Kew in lilac time (it isn’t far from London!) 


605 


And you shall wander hand in hand with love in summer’s wonderland; 


Go down to Kew in lilac time (it isn’t far from London!) 


The cherry trees are seas of bloom and soft perfume and sweet perfume, 


The cherry trees are seas of bloom (and oh, so near to London!) 


1 Reprinted by pe mission from Collected Poems, Vol. I, by Alfred Noyes. Copyright 1913 by 
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And there they say, when dawn is high and all the world’s a blaze of sky 
The cuckoo, though he’s very shy, will sing a song for London. 


The Dorian nightingale is rare, and yet they say you’ll hear him there 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac time (and oh, so near to London!) 

The linnet and the throstle, too, and after dark the long halloo 
And golden-eyed tu-whit, to-whoo of owls that ogle London. 


For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind that isn’t heard 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac time (and oh, so near to London!) ~ 

And when the rose begins to pout, and all the chestnut spires are out, 
You'll hear the rest without a doubt, all chorusing for London— 


Come down to Kew in lilac time, in lilac time, in lilac time; 
Come down to Kew in lilac time (it isn’t far from London!) 

And you shall wander hand in hand with love in summer’s wonderland; 
Come down to Kew 1n lilac time (it isn’t far from London!) 


And then the troubadour begins to thrill the golden street, 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And in all the gaudy busses there are scores of weary feet 
Marking time, sweet time, with a dull mechanic beat, 
And a thousand hearts are plunging to a love theyll never meet, 
Through the meadows of the sunset, through the poppies and the wheat, 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


Verdi, Verdi, when you wrote Il Trovatore did you dream 
Of the City when the sun sinks low, 
Of the organ and the monkey and the many-colored stream 
On the Piccadilly pavement, of the myriad eyes that seem 
To be litten for a moment with a wild Italian gleam 
As Ah che la morte parodies the world’s eternal theme 
And pulses with the sunset glow? 


There’s a thief, perhaps, that listens with a face of frozen stone 
In the City as the sun sinks low, 

There’s a portly man of business with a balance of his own, 

There’s a clerk and there’s a butcher of a soft reposeful tone, 

And they’re all of them returning to the heavens they have known; 

They are crammed and jammed in busses and—they’re each of them alone 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a very modish woman, and her smile is very bland 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 


Alfred Noyes 


_ And her hansom jingles onward, but her little jeweled hand 


Is clenched a little tighter and she cannot understand 
What she wants or why she wanders to that undiscovered land, 


‘For the parties there are not at all the sort of thing she planned, 


ey 


In the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a rowing man that listens and his heart is crying out 
In the City as the sun sinks low, 
For the barge, the eight, the Isis, and the coach’s whoop’ and shout, 
For the minute gun, the counting and the long disheveled rout, 
For the howl along the towpath and a fate that’s still in doubt, 
For a roughened oar to handle and a race to think about 
In a land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a laborer that listens to the voices of the dead 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And his hand begins to tremble and face to smolder red 
As he sees a loafer watching him and—there he turns his head 
And stares into the sunset where his April love is fled, 
For he hears her softly singing and his lonely soul is led 
Through the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s an old and haggard demi-rep, it’s ringing in her ears, 


In the City as the sun sinks low; 
With the wild and empty sorrow of the love that blights and sears, 
Oh, and if she hurries onward, then be sure, be sure she hears, 
Hears and bears the bitter burden of the unforgotten years, 
And her laugh’s a little harsher and her eyes are brimmed with tears 
For the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a barrel organ caroling across a golden street 

In the City as the sun sinks low; 
Though the music’s only Verdi there’s a world to make it sweet, 
Just as yonder yellow sunset where the earth and heaven meet 
Mellows all the sooty City! Hark, a hundred thousand feet 
Are marching on to glory through the poppies and the wheat 

In the land where the dead dreams go. 


So it’s Jeremiah, Jeremiah, 
What have you to say 

When you meet the garland girls 
Tripping on their way? 


All around my gala hat 
I wear a wreath of roses 
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(A long and lonely year it is 


I’ve waited for the May!) 


If any one should ask you, 

The reason why I wear itis— ‘| 
My own love, my true love 

Is coming home today. 


And it’s buy a bunch of violets for the lady 

(It’s lilac time in London; it’s lilac time in London!) 
Buy a bunch of violets for the lady 

While the sky burns blue above; 


On the other side the street you'll find it shady 

(It’s lilac time in London; it’s lilac tine in London!) 
But buy a bunch of violets for the lady, 

And tell her she’s your own true love. 


There’s a barrel organ caroling across a golden street 


In the City as the sun sinks glittering and slow; 


And the music’s not immortal; but the world has made it sweet 
And enriched it with the harmonies that make a song complete 
In the deeper heavens of music where the night and morning meet, 


As it dies into the sunset glow; 


And it pulses through the pleasures of the City and the pain 


That surround the singing organ like a large eternal light, 


And they’ve given it a glory and a part to play again 


In the ae that rules the day and night. 


And there, as the music changes, 
The song runs round again. 
Once more it turns and ranges 
Through all its joy and pain, 
Dissects the common carnival 
Of passions and regrets; 
And the wheeling world remembers all 
The wheeling song forgets. 


Once more La Traviata sighs 
Another sadder song; 
Once more Il Trovatore cries 
A tale of deeper wrong; 
Once more the knights to battle go 
With sword and shield and lance 
Till once, once more, the shattered foe 
Has whirled into—a dance! 
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Come down to Kew in lilac time, in lilac time, in lilac time: 156 
Come down to Kew in lilac time (it isn’t far from London!) 

And you shall wander hand in hand with love in summer’s wonderland; 
Come down to Kew in lilac time (it isn’t far from London!) 


THE HIGHWAYMAN! - 


Part ONE 


I 


The wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty trees, 
The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 
The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 
And the highwayman came riding — 
Riding—riding— 5 
The highwayman came riding, up to the old inn-door. 


II 


He’d a French cocked hat on his forehead, a bunch of lace at_his 
chin, 

A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of brown doe-skin; 

_ They fitted with never a wrinkle; his boots were up to the thigh! 

And he rode with a jeweled twinkle, 10 
His pistol butts a-twinkle, 

His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jeweled sky. 


Itt 
Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed in the dark inn-yard, 
And he tapped with his whip on the shutters, but all was locked and 
barred; 
He whistled a tune to the window, and who should be waiting there 15 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 


IV 
And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable-wicket creaked 
Where Tim the ostler listened; his face was white and peaked; 20 


His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like moldy hay, 
But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 
The landlord’s red-lipped daughter, 
Dumb as a dog he listened, and he heard the robber say— 
1Reprinted by permission from Collected Poems, Vol. I, by Alfred Noyes. Copyright, 1913 by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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V 


- Chie kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after a prize tonight, 
But I shall be back with the yellow gold before the morning light; 
Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry me through the day, 


Then look for me by moonlight, 


Watch for me by moonlight, 
I’ll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the way.” 


VI 


Hé rose upright in the stirrups; he scarce could reach her hand, 

But she loosened her hair i’ the casement! His face burnt like a brand 
As the black cascade of perfume came tumbling over his breast; 

And he kissed its waves in the moonlight, 

(Oh, sweet black waves in the moonlight!) 

Then he tugged at his rein in the moonlight, and galloped away to the West. 


Part Two 


I 


He did not come in the dawning; he did not come at noon; 
And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the rise o’ the moon, 
When the road was a gypsy’s ribbon, looping the purple moor, 
A redcoat troop came marching — 

Marching—marching— 
King George’s men came marching, up to the old inn-door. 


if 


They said no word to the landlord, they drank his ale instead, 
But they gagged his daughter and bound her to the foot of her narrow bed; 
Two of them knelt at her casement, with muskets at their side! 
There was death at every window; 
And hell at one dark window; 
For Bess could see, through her casement, the road that he would ride. 


III 


They had tied her up to attention, with many a sniggering jest; 
They had bound a musket beside her, with a barrel beneath her breast! 
“Now keep good watch!” and they kissed her. 
She heard the dead man say — 
Look for me by moonlight ; 
Watch for me by moonlight ; 
I'll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the way! 
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IV 


She twisted her hands behind her; but all the knots held good! 
She writhed her hands till her fingers were wet with sweat or blood! 
They stretched and strained in the darkness, and the hours crawled by like 
years, 
_ Till, now, on the stroke of midnight, 
Cold, on the stroke of midnight, 
The tip of one finger touched it! The trigger at least was hers! 


The tip of one finger touched it; she strove no more for the rest! 
Up, she stood up to attention, with the barrel beneath her breast, 
She would not risk their hearing, she would not strive again; 
For the road lay bare in the moonlight; 
Blank and bare in the moonlight; 
And the blood of her veins in the moonlight throbbed to her love’s refrain. 


VI 


Tlot-tlot ; tlot-tlot!’ Had they heard it? The horse-hoofs ringing clear; 
- Tlot-tlot, tlot-tlot, in the distance? Were they deaf that they did not hear? 
Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the brow of the hill, 
The highwayman came riding — 

Riding — riding! 
- The redcoats looked to their priming! She stood up, straight and still! 


VII 


Tlot-tlot, in the frosty silence! Tlot-tlot, in the echoing night! 
Nearer he came and nearer! Her face was like a light! 
Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she drew one last deep breath, 
Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 
Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight and warned him—with her death. 


Vit 


He turned; he spurred to the West; he did not know who stood 
Bowed, with her head o’er the musket, drenched with her own red blood! 
Not till the dawn he heard it; his face grew gray to hear 
How Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
The landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Had watched for her love in the moonlight and died in the darkness there. 
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IX 


Back, he spurred like a madman, shrieking a curse to the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind him and his rapier brandished 
Aas high! 

Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden noon; wine-red was his velvet 

coat, 

When they shot him down on the highway, 
90 Down like a dog on the highway, 

And he lay in his blood on the highway, with the bunch of lace at his throat. 


- ¢ * ° 


a 


And still of a winter's night, they say, when the wind ts in the trees, 
When the moon is a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 
When the road 1s a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 
o% A highwayman comes riding — 
Riding —riding — 
_A highwayman comes riding, up to the old inn-door. 


XI 


Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the dark inn-yard ; 
He taps with his whip on the shutters, but all 1s locked and barred; ° 
100 He whistles a tune to the window, and who should be waiting there 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plating a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 


THE IRISH POETS 
“A. E.” (George W. Russell) (1867- ) 


HOPE IN FAILURE 


Though now thou hast failed and art fallen, despair not because of defeat, 
Though lost for a while be thy heaven and weary of earth be thy feet, 
For all will be beauty about thee hereafter through sorrowful years, 
And lovely the dews for thy chilling and ruby thy heart-drip of tears. 


a 


The eyes that had gazed from afar on a beauty that blinded the eyes 
Shall call forth its image for ever, its shadow in alien skies. 

The heart that had striven to beat in the heart of the Mighty too soon 
Shall still of that beating remember some errant and faltering tune. 


William Butler Yeats 
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For thou hast but fallen to gather the last of the secrets of power; 

The beauty that breathes in thy spirit shall shape of thy sorrow a flower, 
The pale bud of pity shall open the bloom of its tenderest rays, 

The heart of whose shining is bright with the light of the Ancient of Days. 


James Joyce (1882- ) 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


V 


Lean out of the window, 
Goldenhair, 

I heard you singing 
A merry air. 


My book was closed; 5 
- I read no more, 
Watching the fire dance 
On the floor. 


I have left my book, 
I have left my room, 10 
For I heard you singing 
Through the gloom. 


Singing and singing | 
A merry air— 

Lean out of the window, 15 
Goldenhair. 


’ VIUI 


Who goes amid the green wood 
With springtide all adorning her? 

Who goes amid the merry green wood 
To make it merrier? 


- Who passes in the sunlight 5 
By ways that know the light foot- 
fall? 
Who passes in the sweet sunlight 
With mien so virginal? 


The ways of all the woodland 
Gleam with a soft and golden 
fire — y 10 


‘ 


For whom does all the sunny wood- 
land 
Carry so brave attire? 


O, it is for my true love 
The woods their rich apparel 
wear — 
O, it is for my own true love, LE 
That is so young and fair. 


William Butler Yeats (1865- ) 
THE STOLEN CHILD 


Where dips the rocky highland 

Of Sleuth Wood in the lake, 

There lies a leafy island 

Where flapping herons wake 

The drowsy water rats; 5 
There we’ve hid our faery vats, 
Full of berries, 

And of reddest stolen cherries. 
Come away, O human child! 


| To the waters and the wild 10 


With a faery, hand tn hand, 
For the world’s more full of weeping 
than you can understand. 


Where the wave of moonlight glosses 

The dim gray sands with light, 

Far off by furthest Rosses 15 

We foot it all the night, © 

Weaving olden dances, 

Mingling hands and mingling 
glances 

Till the moon has taken flight; 

To and fro we leap 20 

And chase the frothy bubbles, 

While the world is full of troubles, 

And is anxious in its sleep. 


Ora? 


Come away, O human child! 

To the waters and the wild 25 

With a faery, hand in hand, 

For the world’s more full of weeping 
than you can understand. 


Where the wandering water gushes 

From the hills above Glen-Car, 

In pools among the rushes 30 

That scarce could bathe a star, 

We seek for slumbering trout, 

And whispering in their ears 

Give them unquiet dreams; 

Leaning softly out 35 

From ferns that drop their tears 

Over the young streams. 

Come away, O human child! 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand, 40 

For the world’s more full of weeping 
than you can understand. 


/ 


Away with us he’s going, 

The solemn-eyed ; 

He’ll hear no more the lowing 

Of the calves on the warm hillside; 4s 

Or the kettle on the hob 

Sing peace into his breast, 

Or see the brown mice bob 

Round and round the oatmeal-chest. 

For he comes, the human child, 50 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand, 

From a world more full of weeping 
than he can understand. 


THE BALLAD OF FATHER 
GILLIGAN 


The old priest Peter Gilligan 

Was weary night and day; 

For half his flock were in their beds, 
Or under green sods lay. 
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Once, while he nodded on a chair, 5 
At the moth-hour of eve, 

Another poor man sent for nim, 
And he began to grieve. 


‘“‘T have no rest, nor joy, nor peace, 
For people die and die”’; 10 
And after cried he, “God forgive! 
My body spake, not I!” 


He knelt, and leaning on the chair 

He prayed and fell asleep; 

And the moth-hour went from the 
fields 15 

And stars began to peep. 


They slowly into millions grew, 

And leaves shook in the wind; 

And God covered the world with 
shade, 

And whispered to mankind. 20 


~ Upon the time of sparrow chirp 


When the moths came once more, 
The old priest Peter Gilligan 
Stood upright on the floor. 


‘‘Mavrone, mavrone! the man has 
died, 25 

While I slept on the chair’’; 

He roused his horse out of 
sleep, 

And rode with little care. 


its. 


He rode now as he never rode, 

By rocky lane and fen; 30 

The sick man’s wife opened the 
door: 

“Father! you come again!”’ 


“And is the poor man dead?’ he 
cried. : 
“‘He died an hour ago.” 


William Butler Yeats 


The old priest Peter Gilligan 8 
In grief swayed to and fro. 


“When you were gone, he turned 
and died 

As merry as a bird.”’ 

The old priest Peter Gilligan 

He knelt him at that word. 40 


“He who hath made the night of 
stars 

For souls, who tire and bleed, 

Sent one of His great angels 
down 

To help me in my need. 


“He who is wrapped in purple 
robes, 45 

With planets in His care, 

Had pity on the least of things 

Asleep upon a chair.”’ 


THE FIDDLER OF DOONEY 


When I play on my fiddle in Dooney, 

Folk dance like a wave of the 
sea; 

- My cousin is priest in Kilvarnet, 

My brother in Moharabuiee. 


I passed my brother and cousin; 5 
They read in their books of prayer; 
I read in my book of songs 

I bought at the Sligo fair. 


When we come at the end of time, 


To Peter sitting in state, 10 
He will smile on the three old 
spirits, 


But call me first through the gate; 


For the good are always the merry, 
Save by an evil chance, 


Gist 


And the merry love the fiddle, 15 
And the merry love to dance; 


And when the folk there spy me, - 
They will all come up to me, 

With“ Hereis the fiddler of Dooney!” 
And dance like a wave of the sea. 20 | 


THE CAP AND BELLS 


The jester walked in the garden; 
The garden had fallen still; 

He bade his soul rise upward 
And stand on her window sill. 


It rose in a straight blue garment, s 

When owls began to call; 

It had grown wise-tongued by think- 
ing 

Of a quiet and light footfall; 


But the young queen would not lis- 
ten; 

She rose in her pale night gown; 10 

She drew in the heavy casement 

And pushed the latches down. 


He bade his heart go to her, 

When the owls called out no more; 
In a red and quivering garment 15 
It sang to her through the door. 


It had grown sweet-tongued by 
dreaming 

Of a flutter of flower-like hair; 

But she took up her fan from the 
table 

And waved it off on the air. 20 


““T have cap and bells,’’ he pon-- 
dered, 

‘I will send them to her and die”’; 

And when the morning whitened, 

He left them where she went by. 
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She laid them upon her bosom, 28 

Under a cloud of hair, 

And her red lips sang them a love 
song, 

Till stars grew out of the air. 


_ She opened her door and her window, 


And the heart and the soul came 
through, 30 


To her right hand came the red 
one, 
To her left hand came the blue. 


‘They set up a noise like crick- 


ets, 
A chattering wise and sweet, 
And her hair was a folded flower, 1s 
And the quiet of love in her feet. 


THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping 


slow, 


Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket 


sings; 


There midnight’s all a-glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


WAR POEMS 
Robert Bridges (1844- ) 
TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Brothers in blood! They who this wrong began 
To wreck our commonwealth, will rue the day 
When first they challenged freemen to the fray, 
And with the Briton dared the American. 
Now are we pledged to win the rights of man; 
Labor and justice now shall have their way, 
And in a League of Peace—God grant we may—_ 
Transform the earth, not patch up the old plan. 


Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
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Sure is our hope since he who led your nation 
Spake for mankind; and ye arose in awe 10. 
Of that high call to work the world’s salvation; 
Clearing your minds of all estranging blindness 
In the vision of beauty and the spirit’s law, 
Freedom and honor and sweet loving-kindness. 


John McCrae (1872-1918) 
IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the 
sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce*heard amid the guns below. s 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now 
we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe}; 10 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it 
high. 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies 


grow 
In Flanders fields. 15 


Winifred M. Letts (1882- ) 
THE SPIRES OF OXFORD 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 

My heart was with the Oxford men 5 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay; 
The hoary colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 10 
But when the bugles sounded—War! 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 15 
To seek a bloody sod. 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 20 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


Wilfrid Wilson Gibson (1878- _) 
BATTLE: THE GOING 


To tHE Memory oF 
RuPERT BROOKE 


He’s gone. 

I do not understand. 

I only know 

That as he turned to go 


And waved his hand 5 
In his young eyes a sudden glory 
shone; 


And I was dazzled by a sunset glow, 
And he was gone. 
23d April, 1915 
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New York, publishers, 
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BATTLE: HIT 


Out of the sparkling sea 

I drew my tingling body clear, and lay _ 

On a low ledge the livelong summer day, 

Basking, and watching lazily 

White sails in Falmouth Bay. 

My body seemed to burn 

Salt in the sun that drenched it through and through, 
Till every particle glowed clean and new 

And slowly seemed to turn 

ge hice ampet ina mmarid ef ae 


I felt a eidden ia ase 

A trickle of warm blood— 

And found that I was sprawling in the mud 
Among the dead men in the trench. 


Rupert Brooke (1887-1915) 
THE SOLDIER 


If I should die, think only this of me, ° 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is forever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 

In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 


Geoffrey Dearmer 
THE TURKISH TRENCH DOG! 
Night held me as I crawled and scrambled near 


The Turkish lines. Above, the mocking stars 
Silvered the curving parapet, and clear 


y Dearmer, Reprinted by permission of Robert M, McBride and Company, <3 


Laurence Binyon 


_ Cloud-latticed beams o’erflecked the land with bars: 
I, crouching, lay between : 
Tense-listening armies peering through the night, 
Twin giants bound by tentacles unseen. 

Here in dim-shadowed light 

I saw him, as a sudden movement turned 

His eyes towards me, glowing eyes that burned 
A moment ere his snuffling muzzle found 
My trail; and then as serpents mesmerize 

He chained me with those unrelenting eyes, 
That muscle-sliding rhythm, knit and bound 
In spare-limbed symmetry, those perfect jaws 
“And soft-approaching pitter-patter paws. 
Nearer and nearer like a wolf he crept— 
That moment had my swift revolver leapt— 
But terror seized me, terror born of shame 
Brought flooding revelation. For he came 
As one who offers comradeship deserved, 

An open ally of the human race, 

And sniffing at my prostrate form unnerved 
He licked my face! 


Laurence Binyon (1869- _—s=); 
EDITH CAVELL 


She was binding the wounds of her enemies when they came— 
The lint in her hand unrolled. 

They battered the door with their rifle-butts, crashed it in; 
She faced them gentle and bold. 


They haled her before the judges where they sat 
In their places, helmet on head. 

With question and menace the judges assailed her, ‘‘Yes, 
I have broken your law,” she said. 


‘‘T have tended the hurt and hidden the hunted, have done 


As a sister does to a brother, 
Because of a law that is greater than that you have made, 


Because I could do none other. 


“Deal as you will with me. This is my choice to the end, 
To live in the life I vowed.” 
““She is self-confessed,” they cried; ‘‘she is self-condemned. 


She shall die, that the rest may be cowed.” 
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In the terrible hour of the dawn, when the veins are cold, 
They led her forth to the wall. 

“T have loved my land,” she said, “‘but it is not enough; 
Love requires of me all. 


“T will empty my heart of the bitterness, hating none.’ 
And sweetness filled her, brave 

With a vision of understanding beyond the hour 
That knelled to the waiting grave. 


They bound her eyes, but she stood as if she shone. 
The rifles it was that shook 


When the hoarse command rang out. They could not endure 


That last, that defenceless look. 


And the officer strode and pistoled her surely, ashamed 
That men, seasoned in blood, 

Should quail at a woman, only a woman—dead 
As a flower stamped in the mud. 


And now that the deed was securely done, in the night 
When none had known her fate, 


They answered those that had striven for her, day by day: 


“Tt is over, you come too late.” 


And with many words and sorrowful-phrased excuse 
Argued their German right 

To kill, most legally; hard though the duty be, 
The law must assert its might. 


Only a woman! yet she had pity on them, 
The victim offered slain 

To the gods of fear that they worship. Leave them there, 
Red hands, to clutch their gain! 


She bewailed not herself, and we will bewail her not, 
But with tears of pride rejoice 

That an English soul was found so crystal-clear 
To be triumphant voice 


Of the human heart that dares adventure all 
But live to itself untrue, bee 
And beyond all laws sees love as the light in the night, 
As the star it must answer to. r 
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The hurts she healed, the thousands comforted —these 
Make a fragrance of her fame. 

But because she stepped to her star right on through death 55 
It is Victory speaks her name. 


Theodore P. Cameron Wilson (1889-1918) 
SPORTSMEN IN PARADISE 


They left the fury of the fight 
And they were very tired. 
The gates of Heaven were open, quite 
Unguarded, and unwired. 
There was no sound of any gun; 5 
The land was still and green; . 
Wide hills lay silent in the sun, 
Blue valleys slept between. 


They saw far off a little wood 
Stand up against the sky. 10 
Knee-deep in grass a great tree stood; 
Some lazy cows went by. . . 
There were some rooks sailed overhead, 
And once a church-bell pealed. 
“God! but it’s England,”’ some one said, 15 
“And there’s a cricket field!”’ 


THE MODERN POETS 
Francis Thompson (1859-1907) 
THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 5 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 10 
And unperturbéd pace 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
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More instant than the Feet— 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, curtained red 
Trellised with intertwining charities; 
(For, though I knew His love who followéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside). 
But, if one little casement parted wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clangéd bars; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 3 
And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the moon. 
I said to Dawn: Be sudden—to Eve: Be soon; 
With thy young skiey blossoms heap me over 
From this tremendous Lover— 
Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see! 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
But whether they swept, smoothly fleet, 
The long savannahs of the blue; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clanged His chariot ’thwart a heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o’ their feet— 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat— 
““Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” 


I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid; a. 
But still within the little children’s eyes 


Francis Thompson . 


Seems something, something that replies, 
They at least are for me, surely for me! 
I turned me to them very wistfully; 
But just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the hair. 
“Come then, ye other children, Nature’s—share 
With me” (said I) “your delicate fellowship; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine you with caresses, 
Wantoning 
With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
Underneath her azured dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way is, 
From a chalice 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring.”’ 
So it was done; 
I in their delicate fellowship was one— 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 
I knew all the swift importings 
On the willful face of skies; 
I knew how the clouds arise 
Spumeéd of the wild sea-snortings; 
All that’s born or dies 
Rose and drooped with; made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine; _ 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine; 
Against the red throb of its sunset heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat; 


But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 


In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s gray cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I; in sound J speak— 
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Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, ' 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness; 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 
Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy; 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A voice comes yet more fleet— 
“Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.” 


Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenceless utterly. 
I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And, slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life wpon me; grimed with smears, 
I stand amid the dust o’ the molded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 
Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist; 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding; cords of all too weak account 
For earth with heavy griefs so overplussed. 
Ah! is Thy love indeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 
Ah! must— 
Designer infinite !— 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? 
My freshness spent its wavering shower i’ the dust; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 


Francis Thompson 


Upon the sightful branches of my mind. 
Such is; what is to be? 

The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the rind? 

I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 


Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again. 


But not ere Him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned; 
His name I know, and what His trumpet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest fields 
Be dunged with rotten death? 
Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit; 
That Voice is round me like a bursting sea: 
“ And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard? 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 
Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 


Seeing none but I makes much of naught”’ (He said) 


“And human love needs human meriting; 
How has thou merited— 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou mightest seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home; 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come!”’ 
Halts by me that footfall. 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched éaressihply? 
“‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 
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William Ernest Henley (1849-1903) 


APPARITION 


Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 
Neat-footed and weak-fingered; in his face— 
Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched with race, 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 
There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion and impudence and energy. 
Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 

Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist; 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the Shorter-Catechist. 


A CHILD 


A child, 

Curious and innocent, 

Slips from his nurse, and rejoicing 
Loses himself in the fair 


Through the jostle and din 
Wandering, he revels, 
Dreaming, desiring, possessing; 
Till, of a sudden 

Tired and afraid, he beholds 
The sordid assemblage 

Just as it is; and he runs 
With a sob to his nurse 
(Lighting at last on him), 
And in her motherly bosom 
Cries him to sleep. 


Thus through the world, 

Seeing and feeling and knowing, 

Goes man; till at last, 

Tired of experience, he turns 

To the friendly and comforting breast 
Of the old nurse, Death. 


William Ernest Henley 


I AM THE REAPER 


I am the Reaper. 

All things with heedful hook 

Silent I gather. 

Pale roses touched with the spring, 

Tall corn in summer, 

Fruits rich with autumn, and frail winter blossoms— 
Reaping, still reaping — 

All things with heedful hook 

Timely I gather. 


I am the Sower. 

All the unbodied life 

Runs through my seed-sheet. 
Atom with atom wed, 

Each quickening the other, 


Fall through my hands, ever changing, still changeless. 


Ceaselessly sowing, 
Life, incorruptible life, 
Flows from my seed-sheet. 


Maker and breaker, 
I am the ebb and the flood, 

Here and hereafter. 

Sped through the tangle and coil 

Of infinite nature, 

Viewless and soundless I fashion all being 

Taker and giver, 

I am the womb and the grave, 

The Now and the Ever. 


BALLADE MADE IN THE HOT WEATHER 


Fountains that frisk and sprinkle - 
The moss they overspill; 
Pools that the breezes crinkle; 
The wheel beside the mill, 
With its wet, weedy frill; 
Wind-shadows in the wheat; 
A water-cart in the street; 
The fringe of foam that girds 
An islet’s ferneries; 

A green sky’s minor thirds— 
To live, I think of these! 
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Of ice and glass the tinkle, 
Pellucid, silver-shrill; 
Peaches without a wrinkle; 
Cherries and snow at will, 
From china bowls that fill 
The senses with a sweet 
Incuriousness of heat; 

A melon’s dripping sherds; 
Cream-clotted strawberries; 
Dusk dairies set with curds— 
To live, I think of these! 


Vale-lily and periwinkle; 

Wet stone-crop on the sill; 
The look of leaves a-twinkle 
With windlets clear and still; 
The feel of a forest rill 

That wimples fresh and fleet 
About one’s naked feet; 

The muzzles of drinking herds; 
Lush flags and bulrushes; 

The chirp of rain-bound birds— 
To live, I think of these! 


ENVOY 
Dark aisles, new packs of cards, 
Mermaiden’s tails, cool swards, 
Dawn dews and starlit seas, 
White marbles, whiter words— 
To live, I think of these! 


A LATE LARK TWITTERS 


A late lark twitters from the quiet skies; 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
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Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 
Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 


FROM THE BRAKE THE NIGHTINGALE 


From the brake the nightingale 
Sings exulting to the rose; 
Though he sees her waxing pale 
In her passionate repose, 
While she triumphs waxing frail 
Fading even while she glows; 
Though he knows 
How it goes— 
Knows of last year’s nightingale 
Dead with last year’s rose. 


Wise the enamored nightingale, 
Wise the well-belovéd rose! 
Love and life shall still prevail, 
Nor the silence at the close 
Break the magic of the tale 
In the telling, though it shows—. 
Who but knows 
How it goes!— 
Life a last year’s nightingale, 
Love a last year’s rose. 


INVICTUS 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 
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5 In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance © 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
10 Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
: -And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
15 I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 


Thomas Hardy (1840- ) 
THE IVY WIFE 


I longed to love a full-boughed beech 
And be as high as he; 
I stretched an arm within his reach, 
And signaled unity. 
5 But with his drip he forced a breach, 
_ And tried to poison me. 


I gave the grasp of partnership 
To one of other race— 
A plane; he barked him strip by strip 
10 From upper bough to base; 
And me therewith; for gone my grip, 
My arms could not enlace. 


- In new affection next I strove 
To coll an ash I saw, 
15 And he in trust received my love; 
Till with my soft green claw 
I cramped and bound him as I wove. . 
Such was my love, ha-ha! 


By this I gained his strength and height 
20 Without his rivalry. 
But in my triumph I lost sight 
Of afterhaps. Soon he, 
Being bark-bound, flagged, snapped, fell outright, 
And in his fall felled me! 
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IN A WOOD 


Pale beech and pine so blue, 
Set in one clay, 
Bough to bough cannot you 
Live out your day? 
When the rains skim and skip, 5 
Why mar sweet comradeship, 
Blighting with poison-drip 
Neighborly spray? 


Heart-halt and spirit-lame, 
City-oppressed, 10 
Unto this wood I came 
As to a nest; 
Dreaming that sylvan peace 
Offered the harrowed ease— 
Nature a soft release Pit 
From men’s unrest. 


But, having entered in, 
Great growths and small 

Show them to men akin— 
Combatants all! 20 


Sycamore shoulders oak, 

Bines the slim sapling yoke, 

Ivy-spun halters choke 
Elms stout and tall. 


Touches from ash, O wych, 
Sting you like scorn! 
You, too, brave hollies, twitch 
Sidelong from thorn. 
Even the rank poplars bear 
Loathly a rival’s air, 
Cankering in black despair 
If overborne. 


Since, then, no grace I find 
Taught me of trees, 
Turn I back to my kind, 
Worthy as these. 
There at least smiles abound, 
There discourse trills around, 
There, now and then, are 
found 
Life-loyalties. 


HEIRESS AND ARCHITECT 


She sought the studios, beckoning to her side 
An arch-designer, for she planned to build. 
He was of wise contrivance, deeply skilled 
In every intervolve of high and wide— 

Well fit to be her guide. 


‘“Whatever it be,” 
Responded he, 
With cold, clear voice, and cold, clear view, 
“In true accord with prudent fashionings 
For such vicissitudes as living brings, 
And thwarting not the law of stable things, 
That will I do.” 


‘Shape me,” she said, “high halls with tracery 
And open ogive-work, that scent and hue 
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Of buds, and traveling bees, may come in through, 
The note of birds, and singings of the sea, 
For these are much to me.” , 


“An idle whim!” 

Broke forth from him 
Whom naught could warm to gallantries; 
“Cede all these buds and birds, the zephyr’s call, 
And scents, and hues, and things that falter all, 
And choose as best the close and surly wall, 

For winters freeze.” 


“Then frame,’”’ she cried, ‘‘ wide fronts of crystal glass, 
That I may show my laughter and my light— 
Light like the sun’s by day, the stars’ by night — 
Till rival heart-queens, envying, wail, ‘ Alas, 
Her glory!’ as they pass.” 


““O maid misled!”’ 
He sternly said, 
Whose facile foresight pierced her dire; 
‘Where shall abide the soul when, sick of glee, 
It shrinks, and hides, and prays no eye may see? 
Those house them best who house for secrecy, 
For you will tire.” 


‘A little chamber, then, with swan and dove 

Ranged thickly, and engrailed with rare device 

Of reds and purples, for a paradise 

Wherein my love may greet me, I my love, 
When he shall know thereof?’’ 


“This, too, is ill,” 

He answered still, 
The man who swayed her like a shade. 
“An hour will come when sight of such sweet nook 
Would bring a bitterness too sharp to brook, 
When brighter eyes have won away his look; 

For you will fade.” 


Then said she faintly: ‘“O, contrive some way— 
Some narrow winding turret, quite mine own, 
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To reach a loft where I may grieve alone! 
It is a slight thing; hence do not, I pray, 
This last dear fancy slay!” 


“Such winding ways 
Fit not your days,” 88 
Said he, the man of measuring eye; 
“T must even fashion as the rule declares, 
To wit: Give space (since life ends unawares) 
To hale a coffined corpse adown the stairs; 
For you will die.” : 60 


John Masefield (1875- —) 
SEA FEVER 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white sail’s shaking, 
_And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a gray dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the running tide 5 
Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the sea gulls crying. 


I must go down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s like a whetted 
knife; 10 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s over. 


TOMORROW 


Oh yesterday the cutting edge drank thirstily and deep, 
The upland outlaws ringed us in and herded us as sheep, 
They drove us from the stricken field and bayed us into keep; 
But tomorrow 
By the living God, we’ll try the game again! 5 


Oh yesterday our little troop was ridden through and through, 
Our swaying, tattered pennons fled, a broken, beaten few, 
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And all a summer afternoon they hunted us and slew; 
But tomorrow, 
By the living God, we’ll try the game again! 


And here upon the turret-top the bale-fire glowers red, 
The wake-lights burn and drip about our hacked, disfigured dead 
And many a broken heart is here and many a broken head; 
But tomorrow, 
By the living God, we’ll try the game again! 


CARGOES 


Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 
And apes and peacocks, 

’ Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine, 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smokestack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron ware, and cheap tin trays. 


AN OLD SONG RE-SUNG 


I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing, a-sailing, ; 
With emeralds and rubies and sapphires in her hold; 
And a bosun in a blue coat bawling at the railing, 
Piping through a silver call that had a chain of gold; 
The summer wind was failing and the tall ship rolled. 


I saw a ship a-steering, a-steering, a-steering, 
With roses in red thread worked upon her sails; 
With sacks of purple amethysts, the spoils of buccaneering, 
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Skins of musky yellow wine, and silks in bales, 
Her merry men were cheering, hauling on the brails, 10 


I saw a ship a-sinking, a-sinking, a-sinking, 

With glittering sea water splashing on her decks, 

With seamen in her spirit room singing songs and drinking, 

Pulling claret bottles down, and knocking off the necks; 

The broken glass was chinking as she sank among the wrecks. 15 


LAUGH AND BE MERRY 


Laugh and be merry; remember, better the world with a song, 

Better the world with a blow in the teeth of a wrong. : 
Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a span, 

Laugh and be proud to belong to the old proud pageant of man. 


Laugh and be merry; remember, in olden time, _ 5 
God made heaven and earth, for joy He took in a rime, 
Made them, and filled them full with the strong red wine of His 


mirth 


The splendid joy of the stars, the joy of the earth. 


So we must laugh and drink from the deep blue cup of the sky, 

Join the jubilant song of the great stars sweeping by, 10 
Laugh, and battle, and work, and drink of the wine outpoured 

In the dear green earth, the sign of the joy of the Lord. 


Laugh and be merry together, like brothers akin, 

Guesting awhile in the rooms of a beautiful inn, 

Glad till the dancing stops, and the lilt of the music ends. 15 
Laugh till the game is played; and be you merry, my friends. 


Alfred Edward Housman 
(1859- —_) 
“LOVELIEST OF TREES” 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the 
bough, 


And stands about the woodland . 


ride, 
Wearing white for eastertide. 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 

Twenty will not come again, 6 

And take from seventy springs a 
score, 

It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 10 
About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 
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A DAY 


I. MORNING 


The village fades away 
Where I last night came, 

Where they housed me and fed me 
And never asked my name. 


The sun shines bright, my step is 
light, 5 
I, who have no abode, 
Jeer at the stuck, monotonous 
Black posts along the road. 


II. MippDAyY 


The wood is still, - 
As here I sit 10 
. My heart drinks in 
The peace of it. 


A something stirs 
I know not where, 

Some quiet spirit 15 
In the air. 
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O tall straight stems! 
O cool deep green! 
O hand unfelt! 
O face unseen! 20 


III. EVENING 


The evening closes in, 
As down this last long lane 
I plod; there patter round 
First heavy drops of rain. 


Feet ache, legs ache, but now 5 
Step quickens as I think 

Of mounds of bread and cheese 
And something hot to drink. 


IV. NIGHT 


Ah! sleep is sweet, but yet 

I will not sleep awhile 80 
Nor for a space forget 

The toil of that last mile; 


But lie awake and feel 
The cool sheets’ tremulous kisses 
O’er all my body steal . . . 35 
Is sleep as sweet as this is? 


David Herbert Lawrence (1885- ) 
PIANO 


Softly, in the dusk, a woman is singing to me; 

Taking me back down the vista of years, till I see 

A child sitting under the piano, in the boom of the tingling strings 
And pressing the small, poised feet of a mother who smiles as she sings. 


In spite of myself, the insidious mastery of song 

Betrays me back, till the heart of me weeps to belong 

To the old Sunday evenings at home, with winter outside 
And hymns in the cosy parlor, the tinkling piano our guide. 


So now it is vain for the singer to burst into clamor 

With the great black piano appassionato. The glamour 

Of childish days is upon me, my manhood is cast 

Down in the flood of remembrance. I weep like a child for the past. 


r, a 


1 From Image$ Old and New, by Richard Aldington. 
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Richard Aldington (1892- ) 
IMAGES! 


I 


Like a gondola of green scented fruits 
Drifting along the dank canals of Venice, 
You, O exquisite one, 

Have entered into my desolate city. 


IT 


The blue smoke leaps 
Like swirling clouds of birds vanishing. 
So my love leaps forth toward you, 
Vanishes and is renewed. 


III 


- A rose-yellow moon in a pale sky 


When the sunset is faint vermilion 
In the mist among the tree boughs 
Art thou to me, my beloved. 


IV 


A young beech tree on the edge of the forest 
Stands still in the evening, 

Yet shudders through all its leaves in the light air 
And seems to fear the stars — 

So are you still and so tremble. 


V 


The red deer are high on the mountain, 
They are beyond the last pine trees. 
And my desires have run with them. 


VI 


The flower which the wind has shaken 

Is soon filled again with rain; 

So does my heart fill slowly with tears, 

O} Foam-Driver, a omelet 
til your return. 
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Frederick William Harvey (1888- 
DUCKS 
I 


From troubles of the world 

[ turn to ducks, 

Beautiful comical things 
Sleeping or curled 

Their heads beneath white wings 
By water cool, 

Or finding curious things 

To eat in various mucks 
Beneath the pool 

Tails uppermost, or waddling 
Sailor-like on the shores 

Of ponds, or paddling 

— Left! right!—with fanlike feet 
Which are for steady oars 
When they (white galleys) float 
Each bird a boat 

Rippling at will the sweet 
Wide waterway. . . 

When night is fallen you creep 
Upstairs, but drakes and dillies 
Nest with pale water stars, 
Moonbeams and shadow bars, 
And water lilies; 

Fearful too much to sleep 
Since they ’ve no locks 

To click against the teeth 

Of weasel and fox. 

And warm beneath 

Are eggs of cloudy green 
Whence hungry rats and lean 
Would stealthily suck 

New life, but for the mien, 
The bold ferocious mien 

Of the mother duck. 


II 


Yes, ducks are valiant things 
On nests of twigs and straws, 
And ducks are soothy things 


Frederick William Harvey 


And lovely on the lake 

When the sunlight draws | 
Thereon their pictures dim 

In colors cool. 

And when beneath the pool 

They dabble, and when they swim 
And make their rippling rings, 

Oh, ducks are beautiful things! 


But ducks are comical things — 
As comical as you. 

Quack! 

They waddle round, they do. 
They eat all sorts of things, 
And then they quack. 

By barn and stable and stack 
They wander at their will, 


But if you go too near 

They look at you through black 
Small topaz-tinted eyes 

And wish you ill. 

Triangular and clear 

They leave their curious track 
In mud at the water’s edge, 
And there amid the sedge 

And slime they gobble and peer 
Saying, ‘Quack! quack!’’ 


III 


When God had finished the stars and whirl of colored suns 
He turned His mind from big things to fashion little ones, 
Beautiful tiny things (like daisies) He made, and then 
He made the comical ones in case the minds of men 


Should stiffen and become 
Dull, humorless and glum; 
And so forgetful of their Maker be 


As to take even themselves— quite seriously. 
Caterpillars and cats are lively and excellent puns; 

All God’s jokes are good —even the practical ones! 

And as for the duck, I think God must have smiled a bit 
Seeing those bright eyes blink on the day He fashioned it. 
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Walter de la Mare (1873- ) 
BUNCHES OF GRAPES 


‘Bunches of grapes,’”’ says Timothy; 

‘“‘Pomegranates pink,” says Elaine; 

“A junket of cream and a cranberry tart 
For me,” says Jane. 


“‘Love-in-a-mist,’’ says Timothy; 

“‘Primroses pale,’’ says Elaine; 

“A nosegay of pinks and mignonette 
For me,”’ says Jane. 


“Chariots of gold,” says Timothy; 

“Silvery wings,” says Elaine; 

‘““A bumpity ride in a wagon of hay 
For me,’’ says Jane. 


THE HAPPY ENCOUNTER 


I saw sweet Poetry turn troubled eyes 
On shaggy Science nosing in the grass, 

For by that way poor Poetry must pass. 

On her long pilgrimage to Paradise. 

He snuffled, grunted, squealed; perplexed by flies, 
Parched, weatherworn, and near of sight, alas, 
From peering close where very little was 

In dens secluded from the open skies. 


But Poetry in bravery went down, 

And called his name, soft, clear, and fearlessly ; 
Stooped low, and stroked his muzzle overgrown; 
Refreshed his drought with dew; wiped pure and free 

His eyes; and lo! laughed loud for joy to see 
In those gray deeps the azure of her own. 


THE LISTENERS 


“Ts there anybody there?”’ said the traveler, 


Knotking on the moonlit door; 


And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 


Of the forest’s ferny floor; 


And a bird flew up out of the turret, 


Above the traveler’s head; 


Le 


“Ts there anybody there?”’ he said. 


Walter de la Mare 


But no one descended to the traveler; 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his gray eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 


But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening i in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men; 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair 
That goes down to the empty hall, 
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Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 

By the lonely traveler’s call. 20 
And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 

Their stillness answering his cry, 
While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 

"Neath the starred and ay sky; 


For he suddenly smote on the door, even . 25 
Louder, and lifted his head — ; 
““Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,” he said. 
Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake 30 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left awake; ; 
Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, ” 
And how the silence surged softly backward, 35 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


THE THREE STRANGERS 


Far are those tranquil hills, 
Dyed with fair evening’s rose; 

On urgent, secret errand bent, 
A traveler goes. 


Approach him strangers three, 5 
Barefooted, cowled; their eyes 

Scan the lone, hastening solitary 
With dumb surmise. 


One instant in close speech 
With them he doth confer; 10 


God-sped, he hasteneth on, 
That anxious traveler . . . 


I was that man—in a dream; 
And each world’s night in vain 

I patient wait on sleep to unveil 15 
Those vivid hills again. 


Would that they three could 
know - 
How yet burns on in me 
Love—from one lost in Paradise — 
For their grave courtesy. 20 


20 
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BEFORE DAWN 


. Dim-berried is the mistletoe 


With globes of sheenless grey, 
The holly mid ten thousand thorns 
Smoulders its fires away; 
And in the manger Jesu sleeps 
This Christmas Day. 


Bull unto bull with hollow throat 

Makes echo every hill, 

Cold sheep in pastures thick with snow 

The air with bleatings fill; 

While of his mother’s heart this Babe 
Takes His sweet will. 


All flowers and butterflies lie hid, 

The blackbird and the thrush 

Pipe but a little as they flit 

Restless from bush to bush; 

Even to the robin Gabriel hath 
Cried softly, ‘Hush!’ 


Now night is astir with burning stars 

In darkness of the snow; 

Burdened with frankincense and myrrh 

And gold the Strangers go 

Into a dusk where one dim lamp 
Burns faintly, Lo! 


No snowdrop yet its small head nods, 

In winds of winter drear: 

No lark at casement in the sky 

Sings matins shrill and clear; 

Yet in this frozen mirk the Dawn 
Breathes, Spring is here! 


AN EPITAPH 


Last, Stone, a little yet; 

And then this dust forget: 

But thou, fair Rose, bloom on 

For she who is gone 

Was lovely too; nor would she grieve to be 
Sharing in solitude her dreams with thee. 


THE NOTES 


THE PROLOGUE TO “ THE CANTERBURY TALES” (Chaucer) : 


_ After studying the section on the Anglo-Saxon period in some good History of English 
Iiterature, and after reading some excerpts from translations of this early literature, especially, 
if possible, a full translation of the famous Anglo-Saxon epic Beowulf, the student may properly 
begin his study of the Middle English period by reading Chaucer’s Prologue in the original. 
For more rapid reading we have included in a modernized version one of the best of the 
shorter stories in The Canterbury Tales, namely, “The Pardoner’s Tale,” modernized by 
Miss Katharine Lee Bates in her charming volume called Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims 
(Rand M¢Nally & Company, 1914). Two of the longer tales, ‘The Knight’s Tale,’”’ the 
love story of Palamon and Arcite and Emily, and the ‘‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale,’’ the humorous 
story of the cock Chantacleer and his wife Pertelote, are the most frequently reprinted of 
all Chatcer’s tales, and since they are easily accessible, should be read by the student, 
either in the original or in some modernized version. A good collection of Chaucer’s tales 
for young readers, containing these two and other tales with the connecting links, all in 
modernized form, is to be found in Miss Bates’s volume referred to above. 


CHAUCER'S GRAMMAR, PRONUNCIATION, AND METER: 


So far as Middle English grammar is concerned, it is perhaps enough for the high-school 
student to be put on his guard to look out for peculiar archaic forms and to try as far as he 
is able to interpret these in their proper modern equivalents. For example, the beginner 
will soon discover that in Chaucer’s English the apostrophe is never used for the possessive 
case, but that the regular form of the old possessive is spelled out in full, as in lordes werre 
(line 47). Here we have the possessive case of lord (modern lord’s) and the old plural werre 
for the modern wars. Another peculiarity that the student will have to watch for is the 
uniform use of his for modern ifs. Other pronoun forms are hir for modern her; her (some- 
times here and hir) for their, and hem for them. Most of the grammatical forms that would lead 
to a misinterpretation of the sense of the lines will be cleared up in the Notes or the Glossary. 

A somewhat closer study of the pronunciation of Middle English will help the student 
to appreciate the peculiarly pleasing quality of Chaucer’s rhythm. Hence the Prologue 
should be read in its original form, and some time should be devoted to reading Chaucer's 
verse aloud. As a basis for the further oral reading of Chaucer, it will be well to have 
the class memorize the first eighteen lines of the Prologue in an approximately correct 
pronunciation and with as careful a rhetorical expressiveness as the students can achieve. 


For the most part the long and short vowels of Chaucer’s time coincide with the long. 


and short vowels of modern English. Whenever a vowel is doubled in Chaucer, it is long 
in quantity. The vowels e and o are said to be open when they are pronounced with the 
vocal organs held wide apart so as to give a broad passage for the sound, and close when 
these organs are contracted so as to form a narrow passage for the sound. It will be observed 
that 7 and y are interchangeable; that a is frequently used for modern o and e, and o for 
modern a, as in whan (line 1) for when, than (line 12) for then, nat (line 74) for not, stonden 
(line 88) for stand, etc. The vowel w is frequently substituted for u, as in yow for you, and 
the consonant y sometimes occurs where g would appear in modern English, as in yive for 
give. Similarly f occurs wherev is now used, as in carf for carve, yaf for gave, etc. The is fre- 
quently assimilated into the following word, especially a word beginning with a vowel, as 
thencrees, thestat for the increase, the estate, etc. Other common contractions are nam, for ne 
am, am not; nas for né was, was not; nadde for ne hadde, had not; noot for ne wot, know not, etc. 

The following simplified outline of the sounds of Middle English will be sufficient to 
lead the student to a fairly accurate idea of Chaucer’s pronunciation. 


VOWELS: prt 
a short, as in first syllable of ahd, never as in at, _ 
along, as in second syllable of ahd, never as in hate. ot ae 
ai (ay), as short d+é@, quickly pronounced, nearly like ai in aisle. 
u (aw), as ou in house. ‘ : 
A “oll as in /ét. Final e is pronounced very lightly, as in the French Je, or the sound of 
@ in modern English words. 
e long (open), as in there. Shes 
e long (close), as in they, or as modern long a in ake. - : j : 
‘ei (ey), as @+é pronounced jin quick succession. In some instances ed (ey) should be 


pronounced as ai (ay) for the sake of the rime. 
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“eg : : 


eu (ew), as e in there +u, pronounced in quick succession. ; \ 
i (y) short, asin tt, ~ en 
; i (y) long, as in machine (@). 
ae o short, as in lod. 
: o long (open), as in sért, 
o long (close), as in note. 
ot (oy), as in noise. . : : 
ou (ow), as o in sért+u%, pronounced in quick succession. 
_ ushort, as in but. ; : 
uw long, in some French words, pronounced as the French u (nearly the German i), as in 
vertu (4). (To pronounce the French u, fix the lips as if to form o, and holding them thus 
_ try to pronounce our @.) 


CONSONANTS: 


In Middle English most of the consonants are pronounced as in modern English except 
s as follows: r is distinctly trilled; s between vowels is pronounced like z; ¢ in final -tion is like 
9 sibilant s; gk is pronounced like the German ch in buch; ch is always as in pitch, never as in 
4 chorus or machine; c and s in the final syllables -cion and -sion are pronounced as sibilant s, 
’ never as sh. Also note that what would be silent consonants in modern English are dis- 
tinctly pronounced in Chaucer’s verse, as the k in knyght (k-nicht), the / in folk (fol-k), etc. 
The Prologue and most of the Tales are written in what is commonly called Heroic Verse, 
t.e., five-stressed iambic lines riming in couplets. Chaucer’s meter, following the French 
practice, is almost uniformly regular in the correct number of syllables and in the placing 
of the accents. The normal line contains ten syllables, as in line 3: 


Sabbah ib watt fs / SS. ey ete 7 
And bathled ev|lry veynelin swich|licour 
Many lines in Chaucer, however, show an extra syllable at the énd of the verse, especially 
the final e, which (at the end of the line, remember) should always be pronounced in its 
light or obscure sound. The first and second lines of the Prologue will illustrate this extra 
syllable at the end of the line, soot-e, root-e. Also note that occasionally the first foot of a 
line is shortened by the omission of the first light syllable, indicated in this edition by marking 
the initial syllable with an accent, as in line 170, “ 


Gyngllen in|a whist |ling wind|as clerle. 


In general every syllable in Chaucer's verse should be pronounced. Thus, perced (line 2) 
is not pronounced in one syllable as the modern pierced, but in two, pér-céd; and croppes 
(line 7) is not pronounced as the modern crops, but in two syllables, crép-pés. Sometimes, 
however, a light syllable is slurred or elided (technically called syncope) in scanning 
Chaucer’s verse, as in such words as every (line 3), ever (line 50), mevere (line 69), lovede 
(line 45), evene (line 83), weren (line 74), fetheres (line 107), which are pronounced €v’ré, &v’r’, 
névy’ré, lov’dé, év’né, war’n, féth’rés. 


The final light e will demand especial watchfulness on the part of the student. In general 
the final e should be pronounced, always when it occurs at the end of the line, and usually 
when it occurs in the middle of the line. But when the final e in the middle of the line is 
followed by a word beginning with a vowel or an aspirate h, especially the h in the pronominal 
, forms he, his, him, hir, hem, here, etc., it is not pronounced except when the rhythm absolutely 
; 7 requires it. For the help of the beginner, we have marked with a dot underneath (e) the 


final and obscure e’s that should be pronounced in reading the verse thythmically, as in 
lines r and 2, 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote. 


Note that the final e in droghte is not pronounced because it is followed by a word beginning 


with a vowel, and the final e in Marche is not pronounced because it is followed by a word 
‘ beginning with the aspirate h. ; 


INTRODUCTORY: 
_ Chaucer’s Prologue is the best known piece of Middle English literature. It is an ad- 
mirable portrait gallery of medieval types. One can learn from the Prologue more of the 


occupations, dress, manners, customs, and institutions of Middle English life than from 


any other source of similar length. Read the full discussion of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
in some good history of English literature. 


EXPLANATORY: 


For definition of words in Chaucer’s Prologue not explained in the notes, see in the 
GLossArRy words marked P. ; 3 


_ 4:1. Whan that Aprille. It was a common literary convention in Middle English _ 
times to begin a poem, and even each canto of a long poem, with a description of spring. 


a ee, wo 
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No one has surpassed Chaucer in this style of opening. Lowell says of the opening lines _ 
of the Prologue, “I repeat it to myself a thousand times, and still at the thousandth time 
a breath of uncontaminate springtide seems to lift the hair upon my forehead.” 

1:7. yonge sonne. The sun is called young because it was just beginning its course ~ 
through the zodiac. ai 

1:8. Ram. The sun enters the constellation Aries (the ram) about March 12 and af 
passes into the next sign of the zodiac, Taurus, about April 11; hence the pilgrimage began, 
we may say, early in April. ge i: 

I:11. So priketh hem nature. Nature was stirring up the mating instincts and causing 
the birds to sing and to sleep with open eyes. : ae 

r:17. The holy blisful martir. Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, di 

.I170, and was canonized in 1172; his shrine was in the famous cathedral at Canterbu 
ate this town in the southeastern part of England. —, 

1:20. Tabard. A famous old inn on the south side of the Thames just out of the city 
of London. It was so named from its sign of a short coat. See the GLossARY under tabard. 

I:24. Wel nyne and tweniy. Fully twenty-nine. If instead of one we count three 
priests with the nun, there would be thirty-one in the company. 

2:33. forward. Promise, fore-word; not the adverb forward. The student will have 
to be on his guard not to translate some words by their exact modern equivalents. Similar 
examples are bachelor (line 80), an aspirant for knighthood, not a bachelor in the sense of 
an unmarried man; verray (line 72), true, not very; pleyn (line 327), fully, not plain; worthy 
(line 43), well-born, notable, not worthy, in the modern sense, etc. 

2:51ff. Alisaundre. . . .Pruce. . . .Lettow. . . .Ruce. . . .Gernade. . . .Algeziv 
. . . .Belmarye. .. .Lyeys. . . .Satalye. . . .Grete See, . . .Tramyssene. . . .Palatye 
. . ._-Turkye. A record of the Knight’s exploits in Alexandria in Egypt; Prussia; Lithu- 
ania; Russia; Grenada; Algeciras (in Grenada); Belmarye, or Benmarin, and Tramyssene in 
Northern Africa; Satalye or Adalia, in Asia Minor; Grete See is the Mediterranean; Palatye 
in Asia Minor; Turkey. These were familiar references in Chaucer’s day, just as the battles 
of the World War would be to us today. 

2:52. the bord bigonne. Since he was the most distinguished person present, he sat 
at the head of the table. 

3:74. hors. . . .gay. Horses, an old plural form. The Knight’s horses were good, © 
but he was himself not gaily dressed, for he was going on a pilgrimage to do penance for all 
his warlike deeds. He wore coarse fustian, all besmeared with the stains from his rusty 
coat of mail and from his travels and battles. ao 

3:82. yeer. Years, an old plural. We still hear in dialect “he was twenty year old.” 

3:89. Embrouded. The Knight’s son is represented as a gaily dressed young lover. 
The portrait is playfully ironic. y : : : 

3:100. carf biforn his fader. He was being instructed by his father in the art of carving. 

3:101. A Yeman hadde he,etc. That is, the Knight had only one yeoman with him; 
since he was going on a religious pilgrimage, he did not desire to have a larger retinue. : 

3:107. His arwes drouped noght, etc. That is, his arrows did not fall (drowp) in — 
their flight because of low or poor feathering. , 

4:120. Seynt Loy. Saint Eloy or Eligius; he was a goldsmith who refused to swear. 
Hence the nun did not swear at all. : ; 2 ’ ; 

41123. LEntuned in hir nose. Some think this means she did mot sing with a nasal 
twang, but evidently Chaucer is poking fun at her voice, no matter how we take the phrase. 

‘He follows by saying that she spoke French well, but of the English-made variety, for 
Parisian French was unknown to her. - 

4:127. At mete. At meal time. Chaucer makes the nun extremely fastidious and 
correct in her table manners. She did not drop crumbs from her mouth, she did not smear 
“her fingers with grease, nor let any of the food fall on her clothes (breast), and she wiped her 
lips so clean that not a speck of grease could be seen on her cup when she had drunk. 

5:162. Amor vincit omnia. Love conquers all. From Virgil’s Eclog, X, 69. Chaucer 
slyly hints that the nun was interested in love in the ordinary sense as well as in the sense 
of “charity,’-—I Corinthians 13: 13—“‘ But the greatest of these is charity (love). : 

5:170. Gynglen. Note the omission of the initial light syllable in this | line. Lines 
169-172 have been greatly admired for their notably suggestive and pleasingly musical 
qualities. In medieval times bells and spangles were hung on the bridles. 

5:173. seynt Mecure ... . seynt Benett. Saint Mauretius, the founder of the 
monastic order in France, was a disciple of Saint Benedict, founder of the Benedictine order 

rope. : 
gf ‘Sate os No specific text in the Bible has been located, but the reference is 
usually taken to refer to Nimrod or Esau. The monks were severely criticized for spending 


c h time in hunting. ; 
oe es sage And I sends etc. Chaucer pretends that he agreed with the monk, but there 


is evidently a touch of sly irony here. 


i 


te hae 
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5:187. As Austyn bit. As St. Augustine bids; bit is a shortened form of biddeth. St. 
Augustine was a great advocate of manual labor for the monks in the monasteries. ; 

6:210. the ordres foure. These were the Franciscans, or Grey Friars; the Augustines, 
or Austin Friars; the Dominicans, or Black Friars; and the Carmelites, or White Friars. 

6:215-217. The implication is that the friar was familiar with the rich franklins, or 
country gentlemen, and the high-class or society women of the cities. His morals were not 
above reproach; he evidently used the confessional to further his own selfish aims. — 
43254. In principio. The first words of the Gospel of John, ‘‘In the beginning was 
ord,” etc. The friar probably recited the first fourteen verses of St. John’s Gospel. 

This passage was frequently quoted by the mendicant friars when they entered a house to 
beg. See Dr. R. A. Law’s article in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., XXXVII, 208. 

-  8:276. He wolde the see were kept for any thing. The merchant wanted to have the 
‘seas protected at any cost (for any thing), so as to insure safe transit for his goods. Middle- 
burgh is a port in the Netherlands, and Orewelle, now Harwick, is an English coast town on 
the Channel. 

8:280. Ther wiste no wight, etc. Noman knew that he was badly in debt. Chaucer 
slyly indicates that the merchant was a very pompous braggart, but the poet thought so 
little of him that he did not even remember his name—‘‘I noot how men him calle.” 

8:285. A Clerk. A clerk, pronounced clérk, was a student or scholar, usually one 
preparing for the ministry. Chaucer’s portrait of the clerk is very sympathetic, for he 
himself was a great lover of books. i 

8:287. Aslene ... . asisavrake.. The Clerk was very poor; hence his horse’s ribs 
showed clearly through the hide, suggesting the tines of a rake. 

8:207. But al be that he was a philosophre, etc. ‘‘ Although he was a philosopher, he 
had but little money.’’ A philosopher was an alchemist, one who sought the “ philosopher’s 
stone’’ to turn the baser metals into gold. Chaucer evidently playfully puns on the two 
meanings of the word philosopher. 

9:321. Nowher so bisy, etc. Chaucer describes the lawyer as pretending to have much 
more business than really came to him. He seemed much busier than he was. The whole 
portrait is delightfully ironic. 

9:331. A Frankeleyn. A franklin was a freeholder or country gentleman with a 
large landed estate. Chaucer’s description of the Franklin will suggest a comparison with 
Addison and Steele’s Sir Roger de Coverley. 

9:340. Seynt Julian. St. Julian was the patron saint of hospitality. 

9:341. after oon. That is, of the same high quality. 

10:378. vroialliche y-bore. Royally borne. The wives of the rich tradesmen liked to 
be attended with pages. 

10:379. A Cook. The short portrait of the Cook is closed with a vulgar joke. Much 
to the disgust of the sensitive reader, the thick white sauce on the chicken fricassee is 
associated with the pus discharged from the running sore (mormal) on the cook’s shin. 

10:379. for the nones. Originally for then ones (once), for the occasion. The n was 
frequently thus transferred. : 

Ir:400. By water he sente hem hoom. That is, he made them ‘‘walk the plank" into 
the sea, drowned them. ; 

11:404. Hulle to Cartage. Hull, a seaport in England, to Carthage, in Africa. 

_ 11:414. he was grounded in astronomye. He knew astrology. Physicians of Chaucer's 
time studied the influence of the stars on their patients. 

1r:418. Of his images. Medieval physicians worked out elaborate formulae and 
horoscopes by which to determine the maladies of their patients. 

113420. of hoot, or cold, or moiste, or drye. The basis of medicine was the four elements 
fire, air, water, and earth, here represented by the adjectives hot, cold, moist, and dry. It 
was supposed that a man’s body was made up of these four elements, and hence the four 
humours were derived from the varying amounts of these elements in one’s physical com- 


position. Compare Shakespeare’s reference to Brutus, where ‘‘the elements’? means these © 
four elements: : 


* 


: “The elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’”’ 


IT: 425. his apothecaries. The joke of the conspiracy of the druggists and the doctors 
ae fleecing their patients and making each “other for to wynne” is older than Chaucer’s 

ime. 

113429. Esculapius . . . . Deiscorides, etc. Here follows a list of famous ancient 
physicians. Esculapius was the reputed founder of the science of medicine. Such passages 
indicate Chaucer’s knowledge of the science of his time. wie 

_122438. His studie was but litel on the Bible. The scientific men of Chaucex’s day were 
apparently as little inclined to religious study as some of them are in our day. : 
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12: 439. In sangwin and in pers. In red and blue. These were the colors worn by 
physicians in medieval times. 

122442. in pestilence. Perhaps the plague of the Black Death, 13409, is here referred to. 

122443. For gold in phisik is a cordial. The tincture of gold was used in some medicines. 
Chaucer makes a joke here on the doctor’s covetousness or love of gold. t 

12:448. Ypres and of Gauni. Ypres in West Flanders and Ghent in East Flanders 
were famous for cloth making. s> 

12:450. to the offring bifore hir sholde goon. That is, she would allow no one to take 
precedence of her in placing her offering on the chancel. If any preceded her, she was so 
angry that she was ‘‘out of alle charitee."” Note again the play on the word charity : 

12:461-462. Chaucer makes a suggestive allusion to the Wife of Bath’s youthful love 


affairs, and then suddenly remembers that he is treading on dangerous ground and had better 


say no more on this subject. 


13:475. Of remedies of love. Love potions. The Wife of Bath knew all the arts of these 


old love tricks (daunce). 

13:478. a povre Persoun. A poor parson. Chaucer’s portrait of the good parson is 
one of the best in all our literature. Compare Goldsmith’s similar portrait in ‘‘The Deserted 
Village,’’ page 192. 4 

14:541. he rood upon a mere. The mare was the unfashionable animal used by the 
poorer classes. It would be like saying today that he rode upon a mule or donkey. 

14: 548. The Miller. The Miller is the toughest, roughest, and ugliest pilgrim in the 
party. ote Chaucer’s exaggerated description of his features with the big mouth, wide 
nostrils, and a hairy wart on the tip of his nose. : 

14:548. theram. ‘The prize for a wrestling match was usually a fat ram. 

15:563. a thombe of gold. Referring to the proverb, ‘‘An honest miller has a thumb of 
gold.’” Chaucer’s miller could take his toll out three times, when once, or at most twice, 
was the custom, and yet he was perhaps as honest as most millers, or at least he claimed to be. 

I5:566. Omission is here made of the somewhat coarse portraits of the manciple and 
the reeve, two kinds of stewards or overseers, and the summoner and the pardoner, two 


ecclesiastical officers. kin wr 
15:726. That ye narette it nat my vileinye. That you do not ascribe it to my coarsenes 


or villainy. Chaucer is here making what excuse he can for introducing some rather coarse 


and vulgar narratives among the tales which follow. 


16:747. our hoste. The host’s name was Harry Bailly. He is one of the most delight- xi 


fully drawn characters in the whole company, full of rich and racy humor, keen wit, and 
wholesome good fellowship. i 

I7:799. 4 soper at oure aller cost. A banquet at the expense of all of us. But the host 
was to profit most by the arrangement, for he specified that the supper should be spread at 
his own inn. Moreover, he offered to be their guide at his own expense, but he reserved 
the right to make any one who did not obey his orders pay for the expense by the way. He 
was indeed ‘‘the cock of the flock.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What is the general plan of the Prologue? Note the introduction of 42 lines with 
its three topics (what are they?), the various portraits which follow in the body of the Pro- 
logue, and the conclusion beginning at line 715 with its four main points in four paragraphs. 
What are these four points? (2) Write out in good modern English two of the best por- 
traits. A good plan would be to assign various sections of the poem to different members 
of the class, and thus produce a complete prose translation of the Prologue. For example 
the first eighteen lines, one long sentence on spring, may be paraphrased as follows: When 
April with its sweet showers has thoroughly overcome (pierced to the root) the March 
droughts, and saturated the pores (veins) of the plants with such sap as will soon bring 
forth the flowers; when the West Wind (Zephirus) also with its sweet breath has vitally 
touched the tender shoots in every wood and field; when the spring (young) sun has run 
half his course through the sign of the Ram in the zodiac (some time.in April); and when the 
little birds, which sleep all night with their eyes open, sing sweet melodies because nature so 
stirs up their mating instincts; then people yearn to go to foreign countries to visit distant 

~ and well-known shrines in various lands; and especially from the corners of every county 
(shire) in England the pilgrims want to go to Canterbury to worship at the shrine of St. 
Thomas A Becket, who has so often helped them when they were sick.”’ (3) Pick out in 
each portrait a passage of one of two lines which best summarizes the character described. 
For example, the Knight may be well characterized by ‘He was a verray, parfit, gentil 
Knight”; the Squire by ‘‘Singing he was, or floyting, al the day; he was as fresh as is the 
monthe of May’’; the Nun by “And al was conscience and tendre herte,’’ etc. (4) Classify 
the various portraits on the basis of Chaucer’s attitude toward them. For example, he 
treats the Knight in a dignified, serious manner, but he pokes fun at the lusty young Squire 
for his fancy dress, his passionate love making, etc. (5) Note how Chaucer groups his 
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j characters. He begins with the highest class, as was the custom in his day, putting the 
‘ha Knight, the Squire, the Yeoman, and the Nun together; then the religious, professional, and 
iD occupational types, and then the tradesmen together in one short passage (lines 361-377) , etc. 
(6) Draw a contrast between the Nun (lines 118-162) and the Wife of Bath (lines 445-476). 
(7) What criticism of the church of Chaucer’s day is implied in the portraits of the Monk and 
the Friar? (8) Chaucer was himself a good Catholic, but he satirized severely the abuses 

ofthe church of histime. What religious portraits are satiric, and which oneis distinctly favor- 
nd sympathetic? (9) Give some special examples of Chaucer's humor, particularly of his 

y. (10) Give some particular traits of Harry Bailly, the Host, and show how he managed 
rty and induced the various persons to tell their tales. (11) Memorize in correct 
nciation the first eighteen lines and recite the passage in concert. (12) Practice scan- 
ese eighteen lines and other parts of the Prologue. 


THE PARDONER’S TALE (Chaucer) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


The Knight told the first tale, a long, romantié story of love and adventure. By the 
time he had finished his tale, the Miller, being now thoroughly drunk, insisted that he 
could tell as good a tale as the Knight’s. He told a coarse tale of a carpenter and his wife, 
and the Reeve, who was himself a carpenter, being incensed at the aspersion on his trade, 
responded in another coarse tale. The Cook next offered to tell a tale of an apprentice, 
but Chaucer left this tale hardly more than begun. On the second day’s ride the Lawyer 
told the sad tale of Constance. Then the Sailor, or Shipman, followed with another coarse 
story. The Host then asked the Nun, or Prioress, to contribute her part to the entertain- 
ment, and she readily responded with the famous story of ‘‘ Little Hugh of Lincoln.” 

On the third day of the pilgrimage the Doctor told the sad tale of Virginia, the Roman 
maiden slain by her father to save her honor. Then the Pardoner was called upon for a 
mirthful tale, but he responded instead with a moral tale, one which he often used in his 
preaching to illustrate the sin of avarice. The Pardoner carried a number of sacred relics, 
which he allowed the people to kiss for a small fee. He had power to pardon sinners for 
their misdeeds, and he usually collected a good fee for his services. He is described in the 
Prologue as a jolly fellow, having a loud bass voice, and with yellow, flax-like hair hanging 
in thin locks over his shoulders. His wallet was full of sacred relics. Among other things 
Chaucer slyly hints that the Pardoner had a lot of pig’s bones under a glass, pretending that 
they were the bones of some of the famous saints of the Church. His whole purpose was to 
sharpen his tongue to preach so as to win silver, for, as Chaucer says, ‘‘he made all the parsons — 
and the people his apes.”’ 

We have given, with her permission, Miss Katharine Lee Bates’s translation. Chaucer 
put in much explanatory and descriptive material between the tales. These passages are 
called head-links and tail-links. To illustrate Chaucer’s method, we have given parts of 
Miss Bates’s modernization of the head-link and tail-link of ‘‘The Pardoner’s Tale.” 


a 


¥ 
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2 : EXPLANATORY: 


19:2. corny. Produced from corn or small grain. 

19:5. a vicious man. In the Prologue the Pardoner is described as an avaricious rascal. 

19:20. grisly. Horrible. See also line 94 below. 

20:42. Samson. A judge of Israel (see Judges 16). Being a Nazarite, he drank no 
wine. Chaucer refers directly to this fact in the original version. 

20:65. pestilence. Probably the great plague of the Black Death, 1349. 

22:129. In presence of an old man, Leviticus 19:32: ‘‘Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honor the face of the old man.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Why is it appropriate to have the Pardoner tell a moral tale? (See the Pardoner’s 
own words in the head-link.) (2) Which one of the Seven Deadly Sins does the Pardoner 
discourse on in the first part of his tale? (The seven deadly sins were pride, covetousness, 
lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth.) (3) With which one of these seven sins does the 
tale proper deal? (4) Retell the tale in your own words. (5) What evidences do you 
find in the tale that the Pardoner often used this story in hissermons? (Note particularly 
lines 22-31, 125-130, 281-289.) (6) What did the Pardoner attempt to do when he had 
finished his tale? (See the end-link, lines 281-348.) - (7) Give a short talk, or write a short 
composition, on Chaucer’s skill in telling a story. 


_GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO FHE BALLADS: 


The ballad is one of the oldest forms of composition, dating almost certainly from the 
Anglo-Saxon period of English literature, though examples of such early balladé are lost; — 
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and even those composed in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries are either lost + 
or so fragmentary in form and archaic in language as to be very difficult reading. The 
greatest period of ballad production was the fifteenth century, and for the next two centuries 
ballad composition continued. The themes of the ballads were taken from several sources 
—history, adventures of popular heroes, legends, superstitions, and witch and fairy lore 
being the most fertile topics. All of this subject-matter was treated with the utmost free- aa: 
dom, instances being found in which history has been completely changed, occurrences of a! 
widely different periods combined, and legends and superstitions distorted to suit the cir- 
cumstances of the ballad. en 
_ _ The following definition of the ballad is quoted from Professor George Lyman Kittredge’s 
introduction to Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, edited by Professor Kittredge 
and Helen Child Sargent: ‘‘A Ballad is a song that tells a story, or—to take the other point 
of view—a story told in song. More formally it may be defined as a short narrative poem, 
adapted for singing, simple in plot and metrical structure, divided into stanzas, and charac- 
terized by complete impersonality as far as the author or singer is concerned.” This last. 
characteristic most strikingly distinguishes the ballad from other forms of poetry; for, while 
an author of artistic poetry must display individuality of style as a claim to distinction, 
ballads show no individual touches by which the authorship can be fixed. Indeed, a ballad 
has no author; and all authorities on the subject agree that these poems are the result YS 
of a process of growth rather than the work of single individuals. Other characteristics 
that the student should seek in the study of ballads are repetition of favorite words or i 
phrases and the use. of refrains. iat 
The metrical structure of the ballad is simple, the typical ballad stanza consisting of a 
quatrain, in which the first and third lines are iambic tetrameter, and the second and fourth key 
are iambic trimeter. A few ballads show couplets, which form was probably the earliest, Ps 
and examples are found of stanzas consisting of five or six lines. Rime was lacking at first 
in ballad making; but in the later typical stanza, the second and fourth lines rime. Some- 4 
times the first and third lines also rime, and in ballads of still later origin internal rime is 
often found in the third line. Rimes are often faulty, and assonance frequently occurs. 
All the varieties of ballad forms mentioned above may meet in the same ballad. The ballads 
in this collection follow one of the versions given by Francis James Child in his English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, with only such changes as may enable the young student to under- 
stand the text more readily. 


SIR PATRICK SPENS (Ballad, version of Sir Walter Scott) 


INTRODUCTORY: : 
Professor Child gives eighteen versions of this ballad, some of them fragmentary. The 
one here selected is taken from Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, which, while less 
poetic than the form found in Percy’s Reliques, is made more interesting by added details. 
Some historical foundation for the events recorded was discovered by William Motherwell. 
The daughter of Alexander III of Scotland (d. 1285) had married King Eric of Norway. 
_ When she died, leaving a daughter Margaret, King Alexander sent a delegation of Scottish 
noblemen to bring his infant granddaughter to Scotland. But King Eric did not wish 
to give up his only child, and the mission failed. These historical events are almost 
identical with those recorded in the ballad; and while no historical Sir Patrick Spens 
(Spence) can be identified, the name of some shipmaster of local fame may have been 
connected with the story. 


EXPLANATORY: 


For definitions of additional words in the Ballads, see in the GLossary words marked Bal. 

27:1. Dunfermline. A town northwest of Edinburgh, once used as a royal residence. 

27:6. Sat at the king's right knee. Who sat at the king’s right knee. Note examples 
of omission of relative pronouns. 

27:9. a braid lettéy. A long letter, or an open letter, not rolled. : 

28:38. queenis. Old form of possessive case, the final syllable usually being pronounced. 

28:41. white money. Silver, as opposed to red goud, red gold. 

28:42. gane. Suffice. 


+43. half-fou. About one-eighth of a peck. é 
en We ihe auld moon in her arm. Sometimes when the moon is new the whole 


- outline of the moon may be dimly seen, which phenomenon was considered a sign of storms. 


. SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: ® <n 

rely descriptive passages to be found in this poem? ote the directness 
Rd cou adcn uPtte ballad style. (2) What examples of repetition and parallelism are 
found in lines 13, 14, 17, and 19? Indicate other examples. (3) Quote the stanza that 
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relates the drowning of the Scotch lords. (4) Does this ballad lend itself to dramatic 
treatment? Act it out as a class exercise. An account of its dramatization may be found 
in Penelope’s Progress, Chapter XVII, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. (5) Write as. lively an 
account as you can of the storm, and compare your production with the original as to 
effectiveness. (6) Make a list of ten strange word forms from this ballad and look up their 


meanings in the GLOSSARY. 


FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM (Ballad) 


INTRODUCTORY: ’ 

This ballad was quoted twice in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,’ in 1611, and appeared in broadsides in the late seventeenth century, with the claim 
that it was an old ballad rewritten. A similar story is told in ‘‘Margaret’s Ghost’’ and in 
“Lord Lovel.’’ The story is popular in German and Scandinavian literature. 


EXPLANATORY: 


30:63. So much as is dealt at her funeral today. A reference to the old custom of having 
funeral feasts. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Reproduce the story in your own words. (2) Point out the inconsistencies in the 
action of thestory. (3) What example of the use of the supernatural is found in this ballad, and 
what illustration of beliefin omens? (4) What characteristic of the structure of ballads is seen 


in the last three stanzas? (5) Point out instances of faulty rime in several stanzas of the ballad. 


BARBARA ALLEN'S CRUELTY (Ballad) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This was one of the most popular ballads during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It was widely sung both on the stage and among the common people. Samuel Pepys in 


his Diary speaks of his pleasure at hearing it. This version is found in Percy’s Reliques; 


Percy took it from an old black-letter copy. 


EXPLANATORY: 


31: 29-32. This version of the poem does not explain the reason for Barbara Allen’s 
scorn of Jemmy Grove, but another version contains the following lines which offer a reason 
for her feeling: 

“How ye made the healths gae roun an’ roun, 
And slighted Barbara Allen.” 


31:51. O mother, mother, make my bed. In ballads the expression make my bed alway 
indicated the death of the person speaking. 

31:63. take warning by the fall, An example of moralizing in a ballad; this usually 
indicates a later origin or popularity: . 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What incidents in this ballad resemble those in ‘“‘ Fair Margaret and Sweet William’’?_ 
(In some versions the two ballads are combined.) (2) What are the metrical form and 
rime scheme of this poem? Point out variations from the prevailing method of riming. 
(3). What words must be supplied in order to make the grammatical construction complete 
in lines 11, 24, and 35? Find other examples of such omissions. (4) What is the general 
tone of this ballad and the preceding one? (5) Have you ever heard this ballad sung? If 
possible, have it sung in class by some one. , 


- 


ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN (Ballad) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


The most popular hero of English ballad literature was Robin Hood, and since the 
appearance of Langland’s Piers Plowman (about 1377), in which the earliest reference to 
him is found, he and his companions have been the source of many tragic, romantic, and 
comic adventures. Though efforts have been made to prove him a historical character, 
none has succeeded, and he must be considered a creation of ballad makers. Professor 
Child gives the following description of Robin Hood: “He is a yeoman, outlawed for 


reasons not given, but easily surmised, ‘courteous and free,’ religious i ntiment, and 
above all reverent of the Virgin, for the love of w eae ie ceca ial tn aleyeea eas r 


lives by the king’s deer (though he loves no man in 1 the world as much as his king), and by 


ae 


levies on the superfluity of the higher orders, secular and spiritual, bishops and archbishops, 
abbots, bold barons, and knights, but harms no husbandman or yeoman, and is friendly to 
the poor generally, imparting to them of what he takes from the rich, Courtesy, good- 
temper, liberality, and manliness are his chief marks.” The ballads here selected may. be 
easily read by young students, and they illustrate quite satisfactorily Robin Hood’s chief 
characteristics. ‘ 

Our version of ‘Robin Hood and Little John” dates from the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, but it is probably a rewriting of an older version. The internal rime of the 
third verse of each stanza shows its late origin. 


EXPLANATORY: 


32:29. Nottingham play. The way people fight in Nottinghamshire. 

34:98. He shall not go scot-free. He shall not go unpunished. The scot was a tax, 
and scot-free generally meant untaxed. 

34:105. Thou shalt have my livery. Clothing of green cloth, which would blend with 
the colors of the forest. 

36:153. «unto their caves they did go. Another indication of late origin for this ballad. 
None of the older ballads speaks of Robin Hood's band lodging in caves. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Retell the ballad in your own words, showing the most important points in the 
action. (2) What characteristics of Robin Hood's disposition are most clearly shown here? 
(3) What characteristic of William Stutely is shown in lines 130-134? (4) Note the length 
of the first stanza. How do you explain its having five lines instead of four? (5) How 
does the general tone of this poem differ from that of the preceding ballads? 


ROBIN HOOD AND ALLIN A DALE (Ballad) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This ballad was first found in broadside copies of the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The same story is told in an old ‘‘Life of Robin Hood,” dating from the latter part of the 
sixteenth century; and in this story Scarlock is the hero. 


EXPLANATORY: 
36:4. That lived in Nottinghamshire. The region of Sherwood Forest, in Nottingham- 
shire, and West-Riding, in Yorkshire, was the traditional home of Robin Hood. ' 
36:22. Nick. ‘The ballads generally have Midge the miller’s son. 
37:51. wupona book. Upon the Bible. ; p ‘ 
37:63. I ama bold harper. Wandering minstrels were always welcomed joyfully in 
medieval times. i : , ; 
37:70. W biel. Note the use of the impersonal relative which for who, common in 
iddle English literature. ; 
as fae Thies shall be three times asked in the church. The English law requires the pub- 
lishing of banns, or declaration of intention to marry, at three different church ceremonies. 
38:96. This cloath doth make thee a man. Clerical costume is traditionally called the 
cloth. ‘The meaning here is that the priest’s robe makes Little John a priest. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: = e 
e that Robin Hood showed no particular interest in Allin a Dale until he was 
in eee ae characteristic of Robin Hood does this show? (2) What was Robin's 
purpose in asking Allin how much he would give to be helped by Robin’s band? (3) What 
characteristics of Allin made Robin want him in his band? (4) The false wedding in this 
oem indicates what attitude on the part of Robin Hood toward the ceremonies of the 
church? (5) Cite a similar instance from ‘“‘Robin Hood and Little John.” Does this 
mean that he scorned religion? 


ROBIN HOOD’S DEATH AND BURIAL (Ballad) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

The two versions of this ballad, one of them fragmentary, do not agree with regard ta 
the incidents of Robin Hood’s death. _The fragment implies that_a man named Red Roger 
influenced the prioress to kill Robin. In that version also Robin Hood tries to escape from 
a window, but as he reaches the ground he is pierced by the spear of Red Roger. 


EXPLANATORY: 
38:10. she will bleed me. Let the blood from a vein of the arm to reduce the fever. 
38:11. he isto fair Kirkly gone. Kirklees nunnery, which was in Yorkshire. 


ap 
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39:53. boon, a boon. A boon was a request for a favor, usually made to some one in 
authority. ; . Foes 

39: 68. There let my grave digged be. A spot near the ruins of Kirklees nunnery is still 
shown as Robin Hood's grave. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Tell the story of the ballad. (2) About what age do you think Robin Hood was 
when these incidents happened? (3) How are the love and faithfulness of his followers 
shown in this ballad? (4) Note the number of lines in the first stanza. Point out other 
stanzas in the poem that show the same irregularity. (5) Much use has been made of the 
Robin Hood legend in modern operas and plays. If practicable, have class reports made 
on some of these. The following subjects for composition work are suggested from reading 
the three Robin Hood ballads: The Life of Robin Hood and His Followers in the Forest, 
Robin Hood’s Love of a Joke, A Character Sketch of Robin Hood. 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur is certainly historically, after Chaucer, the most 
important late medieval prose work of English literature; it is perhaps the most-important 
peenance of chivalry written in our language. But aside from its historical value, the 
volume will always be prized by lovers of romance because the stories that surround the 
name of the great Celtic hero Arthur are here told in such a way as to give delight to those 
who read. Most of the later poets that chose Arthur for the.theme of their works have gone 
to Malory, rather than to the earlier “French romancers, as the source of their material. 
Rbout"Malory the man we know nothing except what we get from his book, printed by 
Caxton in 1485. Caxton refers to the author as then living. No better introduction to this 
storehouse of romance can be found than in Caxton’s words in the prologue to his edition: 
“Herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, 
friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. Do after the good and leave the evil, 
and it shall bring you good faith and renown. And for to pass the time, this book shall 
be pleasant to read in; but for to give faith and belief that all is true that is contained 
herein, ye be at your liberty.’’ The passage relating the death of King Arthur is selected 
here for two reasons: (1) Tennyson uses this story in ‘‘The Passing of Arthur,’’ and the 
student may compare his treatment with Malory’s; (2) the passage is a thrilling story told 
in a skillful way. It is hoped that students may be led to read further in the Morte D’ Arthur. 
The text used is that of Caxton, slightly ‘modernized, so that it may be easily read by 
young students. ; 


EXPLANATORY: 


40:1. condescended. Agreed. After Gawaine’s spirit appeared to Arthur and warned. 
him not to fight that day, Arthur sent a delegation to Mordred, with the result that the 


‘two leaders were to meet to discuss the terms of a treaty. 


nee 22. every each. In Caxton’s version these are combined in one word everyech, as in 
aucer. 

40:8. An. If. See Grossary. 

40:14. Rightso. Right soon. 

40:17. beamous. Horns. : 

40:19. dressed them together. Rushed together, attacked each other. 

40:22. more dolefuller. The double comparative was formerly in common use. Its 
effect was to emphasize the ordinary comparative form. 

40:23. foining. Thrusting or piercing. 

40:25. batile. Battalions. 

40:27. put him in devoir. Put him to his greatest test, his best endeavor. 

41:32. wood. Furiously, madly. : 

41:34. onlive. Alive. 

41:36. Jesu mercy. A common oath, meaning Jesus have mercy. 

41:37. become. Gone. 

41:45. heis unhappy. He will cause bad fortune; is of ill omen. 

41:51. Tide me death, betide me life. Whether life or death befall me. 

41:53. belter avail. Better advantage. 

41:57. until. Toward, unto. 

41:59. foin. Thrust. 

41:61. bur. The iron ring on the end of the spear to keep the hand from slipping. 

41:71. dome towit. Let me know. j 

41:72. yede. Went. 

42:74. pillers. Pillagers. 


\ 


The Notes ; 


42:76. all out. Altogether. 
42: 79. gee pen 
42 282-83. Sir Launcelot . . . thee. Arthur still loved Sir Launcelot in spite of th 
latter’s faithlessness. See Tennyson's “ i "lin baie ; 
i er y: The Coming of Arthur,” lines 12977. 
if Me a a Compare this passage with Tennyson's “The Passing of Arthur,’’ lines 
42:103. lightly bring you word. Supply I will. 
42:116. him thought. It seemed to him. 
43:117. efte. Again. 
43:120. wappe ... . wanne. Lap and ebb. 
43:121. weend. Believed. 
432125. but tf. Unless. 
43:150. Avilion. The Celtic land of the blessed, sometimes called Avalon. 
432152. that. So that. 
432156. holts hoar. Wooded gray hills. 
44:161. flemed. Made to flee, banished. 
: 44 3162-163. Iwot... . . deeming. I know not certainly, only by guessing or con- 
jecture. 
44:164. dead corpse. The word corpse meant originally body, not necessari 
bedy. Would it be correct to say a dead corpse today? =f Habs esa 
44:166. besants. A gold coin, named from Byzantium. 
44:170. from hence. From here. : 
44:171. life here. Supply I will stay between life and here. 
44:175. bode. Lived. 
44:193. had. Taken. 
_44:107. Hic... . futurus. Uere lies Arthur, king that was and shall be. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) For what purpose was a meeting between Arthur and Mordred (spelled Modred in 
Tennyson's poems) arranged at the beginning of this passage? (2) What accident started 
the battle? (3) Retell the story as told here. (This passage from Morte D’Arthur tells a 
story in language easily understood by high-school students. The selection will require 
very little study, and may be read rapidly here and used more fully later in studying The 
Idylls of the King.) ‘ 


LETTER TO SIR WALTER RALEIGH ON THE FAERIE QUEENE (Spenser) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

Edmund Spenser (1552?-1599) is usually recognized as the typical poet of the Renais- 
sance spirit in the Elizabethan Age. The one word that best summarizes the Renaissance 
spirit is beauty, and Spenser is par excellence the poet of beauty. Thoroughly steeped in 
the earlier English poetry, he affected to follow the older conventional poetic language in 
both diction and spelling, so that his work seems to belong almost as much to the earlier 
age of Chaucer as to his own age, that of Shakespeare. We have reproduced Spenser's 
spelling, capitalization, and punctuation exactly after the first edition of The Faerie 
Queene, 1590. Because of the rich melodiousness of his verse and because of the attrac- 
tiveness of his elaborate and beautiful imagery, Spenser has been called by Charles Lamb 
“the poet’s poet.”” Spenser is, indeed, a most elaborate and profuse writer, and hence his 
works are exceedingly long. Some one has characterized his poetry in Milton’s phrase, 
“linkéd sweetness long drawn out,’’ and the characterization is apt, for the melody of his 
verse has rarely or never been equaled in English poetry, and certainly in his profuseness 
he is ‘‘long drawn out.” His poems are for the most part too long for minute study in a 
survey course for high schools, and so we have had to content ourselves with a sample of 
his prose in the form of the very interesting letter which he addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh 
when he published the first three books of The Faerie Queene in 1590, and the “ Dedicatory 
Verses to The Faerie Queene,” containing the four Spenserian stanzas prefaced to Book I. 
These will afford samples of Spenser’s elaborate prose and highly decorated verse. In 1589 
Sir Walter Raleigh visited Spenser then secretary to Lord Grey, Queen Elizabeth’s deputy 


. 


in charge of Ireland, and upon hearing the poet read parts of The Faerie Queene, Raleigh 


urged him to go to London and publish the first three books, which were all he had completed 
at this time. The poem, with the explanatory letter addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
appeared the next year and was hailed with delight by the Elizabethans. In appreciation 
of the merit of the poem Queen Elizabeth granted him a pension of fifty pounds a year, 
but the money was often delayed or not paid at all. 
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EXPLANATORY: 
For definitions of additional words in Spenser, see in the GLOSSARY words marked S. 


45:13. King Arthure. See especially Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur. 
45:22. Ethice. Ethics. Politice in line 23 is politics or statecraft. 
45:25. the twelue priuate morall vertues. Only six of these were treated by Spenser, 
namely: holiness, temperance, chastity, friendship, justice, courtesy. 
46:34. accounted by their showes. Judged by their actual outward appearance. — 
46:41ff. Timon... . Merlin... . Lady Igrayne. Persons concerned in the 
birth of King Arthur. : ; Y 
46:52. Belphoebe. Beautiful Phoebe or Diana. Diana was a common appellation 
applied to Queen Elizabeth by the poets. 
46:66. Historiographer. Historian. 
47:78. desired a boone. Desired a favor. 
47:85. dwarfes._ Dwarf’s. ; ; : ett 
47393-0904. the armour of a Christian. Read the passage in Ephesians 6: 11-12, beginning, 
“Put on the whole armor of God.” : Ee 
47:100. A gentle knight was pricking on the playne. A well-born knight was siding 
onthe plain. This is the first line of the first stanza of Book I, Canto I, of The Faerie Queene. 
Inasmuch as it is one of the best-known stanzas in The Faerie Queene, being the first of the 
body of the poem, we quote it entire. - 
A gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 
The cruell markes of many a bloody fielde; 
Yet armes till that time did he never wield; 
3 His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 
As much disdayning to the curbe to yield; 
Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 
As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 
Full jolly, line 8, means quite handsome; giusts in line 9 is the old spelling for joust, which 
is still pronounced just. 
48:111-112. Butbeingynable. Inthe older spelling v frequently was used for u and u forv 


DEDICATORY VERSES TO THE FAERIE QUEENE (Spenser) 


INTRODUCTORY: 
In the second edition the full dedication to the queen reads as follows: 


TO THE MOST HIGH, MIGHTIE AND 
MAGNIFICENT EMPRESSE, RENOVVMED 
FOR PIETIE, VERTVE, AND ALL GRATIOVS 
GOVERNMENT, ELIZABETH, BY THE GRACE OF * ‘ 
GOD QUEENE OF ENGLAND FRAVNCE AND ; 
IRELAND AND OF VIRGINIA. DEFENDOVR OF 
THE FAITH, &. HER» MOST HVMBLE SERVAVNT 
EDMVND SPENSER, DOTH, IN ALL HVMILITIE 
DEDICATE, PRESENT AND CONSECRATE THESE 
HIS LABOVRS TO LIVE VVITH THE ETERNITIE 
OF HER FAME. 
Note the extravagant and flattering tone of the dedication, a tone characteristic of the age, 
as will be seen also in the excessive compliments to the queen in the lines that follow. 


EXPLANATORY: 


48:1-2. whose Muse... . in lowly Shephards weeds. Whose poetic efforts were 
formerly disguised in shepherd's garments (while the poet was writing the “Shepherd's 
Calendar’’). This is a graceful compliment to the poet’s own earlier work. 

48:4. Oaten reeds. Shepherd’s pipes. 

48:5. of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds. Gentle deeds because of the higher or well- 
born classes. Knights and Ladies are, of course, in the possessive plural. ‘ 

48:9. moralize. Form the allegorical basis of. ‘The word is preserved in our term — 
morality, an allegorical play. ; ; 

48:10. chiefe of nyne. Clio, the muse of history. The other eight muses were Caliope, 


epic poetry; Euterpe, lyric poetry; Melpomene, tragedy; Terpsichore, choral dance and — 


Some Bee's) love poetry; Polyhymnia, sacred poetry; Urania, astronomy; and Thalia, 
comedy, 
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48:13. The antique rolles. The old manuscripts were formed in rolls. 

48:14. fayrest Tanaquill, An ancient British princess, daughter of Oberon, king of 
fairyland. Queen Elizabeth was intended to be identified with Tanaquill and thus con- 
nected directly as the queen of fairies. The most noble Briton Prince in the next line is 
King Arthur. In interpreting the allegory of The Faerie Queene some identify King Arthur 
with the Earl of Leicester, who was at one time a suitor for Elizabeth’s hand. 

49:19. impe of highest Jove. Cupid was the offspring (impe) of Jupiter and Venus. 

49:25. iriumphant Mart. Mars, god of war. 

49:28. O Goddesse heavenly bright. The reference is again to Queen Elizabeth. 

49:31. Like Phoebus lampe. Like the sun. Phoebus (here in the possessive case) was 
god of the sun. 

49:34. that true glorious type of thine. Una, or Truth, the heroine and spouse of the 
Be ay Knight in Book I. Thine refers to Queen Elizabeth, as does also dearest dread 
in line 36. ; 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ‘THE FAERIE QUEENE”: 


(1) Give the reasons for the poet’s addressing a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh. (2) What 
was the plan of the poem as a whole? How much of it was completed? If he had carried 
out his original plan, the twenty-four books of twelve cantos each probably would have 
been the longest poem in the language. (3) What was to be the general moral and political 
allegorical meaning? Who were to be the king and queen of fairyland as Spenser conceived 
it? (4) Tell the story of the incident leading up to the adventures of Holiness, or the Red 
Cross Knight, in Book I. (5) What virtue was King Arthur to represent, and why? (6) 
Was Spenser accurate in describing the style of his narrative when he said, “ But by occasion 
hereof many other adventures are intermedled’’? (7) What is the general character of the 
“Dedication to the Queen’’? (8) To which of the nine muses, and why this one, does the 
poet appeal? (9) Explain the reason for introducing Tanaquill (line 14), daughter of 
Oberon. (10) Why are Cupid and Mars invoked in the third stanza? (11) How is the 
climax of the dedication reached in the fourth stanza? (12) Study out carefully the form 
of the stanza used here. It is Spenser’s own invention and is called by his name. He 
probably improved on the oftava rima of Italian literature, an eight-line stanza used by 
Ariosto, riming a, 0, a, b, b, c, c, b. Spenser increased the number of lines to nine, eight 
of them being iambic pentameter and the ninth being an Alexandrine, or six-stressed iambic 
line, riming as follows: a, }, a, 6, b, c, b, c, c. This form of stanza has been successfully used 
by many later poets. Examples in this volume are ‘“‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
(Burns), ‘Childe Harold's Pilgrimage’’ (Byron), ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes’’ (Keats). 


OF DISCOURSE (Bacon) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE ESSAYS: 

In the survey of Elizabethan literature, the greatness of poetic and dramatic production 
has a tendency to blind the student to the fact that during that period much excellent prose 
also was written. Among the important Elizabethan prose writers the name which awakens 
the greatest response with modern readers is that of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), lawyer, 
statesman, scientist, philosopher, and essayist. Though his most ambitious work was in 
the fields of science and philosophy, it is by his collection of fifty-eight essays that modern 
readers know him best. These discussions are brief in form, but weighty in thought, and 
clear and logical in expression. The essays selected here will furnish the student illustrations 


of Bacon’s compact and terse prose style. 


EXPLANATORY: 

49:7. honorablest. In the Elizabethan Age this form of the superlative was common 
with long adjectives as well as short. See Macbeth, I, v,1:-‘‘I have learned by the perfectest 
report.” 

ae :7. to give the occasion. To open the subject. 

50:16. except. Unless. Aye 

50:17. would be bridled. Ought to be kept within bounds. : 

50:18. Parce.. . . loris. Boy, spare the spur and use the reins more strongly. 
This is a quotation from Ovid. It was quite appropriate in Bacon’s time for an author to 
sprinkle Latin quotations through his work. All educated people were Latin scholars, and 
these quotations could be easily understood. Today the frequent use of such passages is 
considered pedantic and in bad taste. — ; 

50:26. poser. One who puts puzzling questions. ' 

50:30. galliards. The galliard was a spirited dance for two dancers only, common in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ? 

50:38. Speech of touch towards others. Personal hits at others. 
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50:42-43. flout or dry blow. Insult or sarcastic speech. : 
50:49. speech of interlocution. Interchange of speech, dialogue. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 7 : 

(1) Enumerate the chief characteristics of discourse or conversation that Bacon dis- 
cusses in this essay. (2) Note Bacon’s lack of introduction to the theme of this essay. 
Is this the usual thing in beginning essays? (3) The sentence beginning “The honorablest 
part of talk’’ shows the balanced form that Bacon likes. Note particularly the explanatory 
clause at the end. Find four other examples of such sentences in the essay. What is the 
effect of their use? me 


OF ADVERSITY (Bacon) 


EXPLANATORY: 

51:1. Stoics. A group of philosophers, founded by Zeno in Athens about 308 B.c. 
They were noted for their sternness and austerity, and were taught not to show emotion 
under any circumstances. 

51:3-4. Bona... . mirabilia. The quoted passages here and in lines 6-7 below are 
translations of the accompanying Latin passages. 

51:9. transcendencies. Lofty or imaginative thoughts. - 

51:13. Hercules. Hercules was the 'great hero of the Greeks who performed twelve 
marvelous labors. The reference here is to his freeing Prometheus, the friend of man. 
Prometheus was bound to a cliff while a vulture fed upon his vitals. This was the punish- 
ment put on him for stealing fire from the gods and giving it to man. 

51:15. lively. Vividly; here used as an adverb. 

51:17. mean. Moderate terms. 

51:21-22. David's harp. A reference to the Psalms. 

- 51:30. incensed: Made to burn, set on fire. 

51:31. discover. Disclose, show. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) In what sentence is the whole theme of the essay expressed? (2) Explain the 
references to the Old and New Testaments in lines 19-24. (3) Memorize lines 17-18, 
The virtue . . . . fortitude, and lines 30-31, Prosperity . . . . virtue. 


OF YOUTH AND AGE (Bacon) 

EXPLANATORY: 

51:8-9. meridian of their years: Maturity. 

52:9. Julius Caesar and Septimius Severus. Caesar (100-44 B.C.), the Roman general 
and statesman; and Severus, emperor of Rome from 193 to 2II A.D. 

52:10. Juventutem . . . . plenam. He passed a youth full of errors, even madness. 

52:12-13. Augustus Caesar . . . . Gaston de Fois. Octavius Caesar (63 B.C.—14 A.D,), 
nephew of Julius Caesar, who became sole ruler of Rome after his defeat of Antonius at the 
battle of Actium, and was given the title of Augustus in 27 B.c. Cosmus was made Duke 
of Florence in 1537. Gaston de Fois was the nephew of Louis XII of France. He was killed 
in the battle of Ravenna, 1512. : 

52:24. Care not to innovate. Do not hesitate to try new things. 

52:°34-35. extern accidents. Outward casual happenings. 

52:38. Rabbi. Master. The text quoted just below is from Acts 2:17. 

52:47. Hermogenes. A Greek rhetorician of the second century, who lost his memory 
while young. 


52:51. Tully . . . . Hortensius. Cicero (106-43 B.C.); said of Hortensius (114-50 B.c.), 
a rival orator in Rome. 
52:52-53. Idem .. . . decebat. He remained the same, although to be the same was 


unbecoming. The meaning is that Hortensius would continue the same line of action until 
it was unbecoming. 

53:53. magnanimous. Learned. 
_ 53:54. Scipio Africanus. A famous Roman general, who won a victory over Hannibal 
in 202 B.C, ’ 

53:54. Livy. Titus Livius (59 B.c.-17 A.D.), a Roman historian. 

53 °54-55. Ultima primas cedebant. The first part of his life was better than the last. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) State in your own words the comparison between youth and old age as Bacon sees 
it. (2) Do you think that his discussion of the errors of young men, lines 19-27, is just? 
(3) Explain the advantages that he gives of a combination of youth and age, lines 31-36.. 
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OF STUDIES (Bacon) 


EXPLANATORY: 


53:2. privateness and retiring. Privacy and retirement; the pleasure that the individual 
himself gets. : 

53:10. proyning. Pruning, which formerly meant cultivation also. 

53:12. Crafty . . . . studies, Skillful, practical men scorn studies. 

53:29. Abeunt studia in mores. Studies pass into manners or character. i 

53:30. stond. Stop, imperfection. 

53:32. stone and reins. Disease of the kidneys and bladder. ’ 

53:37. Schoolmen. Medieval scholars who exercised theit wits by debating and logic. 
Cymini sectores means splitters of cummin seeds. We-would say hair splitters. ~ 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


_. (1) This essay, because of the rich thought expressed in highly condensed style, is con- 
sidered one of Bacon’s best. Notice the series of statements in the sentence “To spend 
- .'. . scholar,” lines 6-8. Comment on the style and find four other examples of sen- 
tences of similar construction in the essay. (2) Memorize the following passages: lines 
6-— (To spend .. . . scholar), lines 12-13 (Crafty . . . . them), lines 16-20 (Some 
- . . . attention), lines 23-27 (Reading . . . . not). 


MACBETH (Shakespeare) 


INTRODUCTORY: f 

Macbeth is the shortest and one of the four greatest of Shakespeare’s tragedies, the other 
three being King Lear, Hamlet, and Othello. It was not published in quarto (a single small 
volume) but appeared in the First Folio (complete large edition) of Shakespeare’s plays in 
1623. Its date of composition is assigned by scholars to the years 1605 or 1606. In his 
Booke of Plaies and Notes Thereof, Dr. Simon Forman, an Elizabethan physician, described 
a performance of Macbeth which he attended at the Globe Theater on April 20, 1610. The 
principal source of the play is Holinshed’s Chronicles of Englande, Scotland, and Ireland, pub- 
lished in 1578, and revised in the second edition (1587); Shakespeare probably used the 
second edition. He may also have used some other source, though none has been positively 
identified, for there was an early ballad, called ‘‘ Makdobeth,”’ and perhaps also an early play 
on the same subject. Shakespeare follows his historical sources closely except when slight 
changes would increase the dramatic effect. For example “he whitens the character of Dun- 
ean and blackens the character of Macheth for obvious purposes of contrast.’’ Healsomakes 
Duncan an old man, whereas, in fact, he was a young and weak king. Holinshed makes Mac- 
beth a just and noble ruler, but Shakespeare reverses this because of hiscrime. Shakespeare 
has also woven into his Macbeth parts of Holinshed’s Chronicle which describe the murder of 
King Duff by Donwald and his wife... Holinshed also contains hints of prophecies by witches 
and wizards which Shakespeare has incorporated in his play. Some of the best scenes in the 


play, however, are not even hinted at in the source, as, for example, the famous banquet 
e e d bnewmzhbole fh OTIC 
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y some seventeen years in Holinshed. The time of the action is from about 1040 to 1057, and 
the place is mainly Scotland. ; 

Macbeth has been called ‘‘the tragedy of ambition.”” Macbeth is ambitious to be king 
of Scotland and to bequeath the kingdom to his heirs. Lady Macbeth is ambitious for her 
husband’s exaltation, Apparently, Shakespeare makes her do what she does, not chiefly 
for her own sake but for her husband’s. On the whole, Macbeth is conceived as a noble soul 
tempted beyond his powers of resistance. He did not want to “‘eatch the nearest way”’ and 
he was too ‘‘full of the milk of human kindness’’ to be called a ruthless or conscienceless vil- 
lain. Every tragedy must have a noble soul placed, frequently by the mere irony of fate, 
in circumstances which he is unable to control or resist. | Sd it is that Shakespeare conceives 
the hero of this play as a noble man gone wrong through the irresistible powers within his own 
nature, being at first nerved up to his nefarious crimes by the strong will of his devoted wife. 

The basic meter of the play, as of all Shakespeare’s poetic dramas, is iambic pentameter 
unrimed, commonly called dramatic blank verse. It consists of five feet in iambic rhythm. 


A typical line is the first in Scene II of Act I. 


: Wen, SL eam any ae: ey 
; What blood | y man|is that? | He can| report 
Sometimes one speaker gives part of a line, or verse, and another continues it, as in line 3 of 
this scene; 


aly 
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See a! / 
Duncan. The new | est state. | 


on TN eee Beene UN 
Malcolm. This is| the ser | ge ant. a 

Many irregularities and variations occur (as the two light syllables in the third foot, this is, 
above, and ser-ge-ant in three syllables to fill out the meter, but it is unnecessary for the high- 
school student to go into these, unless, of course, there is ample time for a minuter study of 
Shakespeare, in which case the teacher can point out the main variations. Shakespeare 
sometimes introduces rimes in his iambic pentameter, especially at the end of a scene, but 
more frequently the rimes occur in special passages in shorter meter, as in the trochaic tetram~ 
eter in the witch scenes, I, i and iii; IV, i: 


Ld esol [Poa aes / 
When the | hurly | burly’s| done 


| je oo re 
When the | battle’s | lost and | won; 
or in the iambic tetrameter of Hecate’s speech, III, v: 


Se kee Ih Wee RN cu eh 
To trade | and traf | fic with | Macbeth 


In rid | dles and | affairs | of death. 
Prose passages are usually put in the mouths of common or low characters, like that of the 
drunken Porter (II, iii), or in letters (I, v), or in incoherent passages, as those of Lady 
Macbeth in her sleep-walking scene (V, i), or in other scenes where the dramatist desires to 
lower the tone for some reason. 


Act I (Macbeth) 
EXPLANATORY: 


For definitions of words not given in the notes, see the GLossary entries marked M. 


Scene I. The opening scene on the blasted heath is peculiarly artistic and appropriate 
for the tragedy of ambition, fate, and the supernatural. The witches seem to typify both 
sin and conscience. They appear at critical moments to offer riddling suggestions to 
Macbeth and to lead him on to his destruction. The dominant tone of mysterious fate, of 
hurlyburly, of guilt and coil, of ‘‘fair is foul, and foul is fair’’ is admirably struck in this brief 
opening scene. Coleridge says, ‘‘The true reason for the first appearance of the witches is 
to strike the keynote of the character of the whole drama.”” The theme of the whole of Act I 
may be said to be ‘‘ Macbeth Tempted in His Day of Success.’’ He is exalted to the highest 
pinnacle of military glory, but at the same time the germ of ambition springs up in his soul, 
and with his wife’s encouragement he commits himself, even against his better judgment, toa 
career of crime in order to attain his unholy ambition. 

4:8. Graymalkin. The name of a gray cat. Cats and toads were often associated 


5 
-with witchcraft. 


54:9. Paddock. A toad. 

Scene II. This scene presents Macbeth indirectly, through the report of the sergeant, 
as the hero of the battle which has just been won by King Duncan's forces. He is “‘valor’s 
minion,’’ ‘‘ Bellona’s bridegroom.” The scene summarizes in epic narrative the situation as it 
exists at the opening of the play. King Duncan is presented as a kindly and grateful old king. 
‘i 55:1-2. of the revolt The newest state. That is, the latest condition of affairs in the rebel- 
ion. 

55:13. kerns and gallowglasses. Light-armed and heavy-armed Irish foot-soldiers 
respectively. 5 

55:22. from the nave to the chaps. From navel to jawbones. 

55:25. As whence the sun ‘gins his reflection, etc. Just as direst storms spring from the 
sun as it begins its bright course, so discomfort came whence comfort was expected. 

55:39. Except they meant, etc. Unless they meant to bathe in reeking wounds and 
commemorate (or make memorable) another Golgotha. Golgotha, of course, is the hill 
near Jerusalem upon which Christ was crucified. 

56:54. SBellona’s bridegroom. Bellona was the wife of Mars, and hence Macbeth is 
represented as a very Mars in battle. 

56:54. lapped in proof. Clad in proven or impenetrable armor. ; 

56:55. Confronted him with self-comparisons. Met him with equal courage and boasting. 
Some texts have self-caparisons, meaning equal equipment. 

56:57. Curbing his lavish spirit. Taming his unrestrained or reckless daring. 

56:61. St.Colme’s inch. The island of Inchcolm in the Firth of Forth near Edinburgh. 
Colme’s is pronounced in two syllables here. k 

56:65. Duncan’s decision to reward Macbeth with the title of Thane of Cawdor pre-_ 


pares for the announcement of. this fact by the witches in the next scene. Macbeth is the 


hero of the hour. ~ 


. 


. the second, completed; the third, performed. 
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56: 66-67. Note the rime done . . . won. Shakespeare often caps off a 
_ Scene HI. The witches now meet Macbeth and preet him as “Gag to eee 
ing in his bosom the ambition to become supreme ruler of Scotland. 

57:6. “‘Aroint thee, witch!" the rump-fed ronyon cries. “Away, witch,” the ill-fed scurvy 
woman cries. 

Boe 10. do. Gnaw a-hole in the ship, alluding to the assumed form of a rat mentioned 
above. 

Ie Ba itr shipman’s card. A circular card showing the points of the compass. 

57:32. weird sisters. Fateful sisters, the Norns of Scandinavian mythology; weird is 
from Anglo-Saxon Wyrd, fate. Cf. the three Fates of Roman mythology. = 

57:36. make up nine. The three witches dance around in a circle nine times. Threes 
and multiples of three were often used in witchcraft. 

57:38. So foul and fair a day. Foul because of the misty or “filthy’’ weather, fair 
because of the great victory. This line also indicates the struggle between good and evil in 
Macbeth’s heart. : 

58:46. beards. In Shakespeare’s day witches were supposed to have beards. 

58:71. By Sinel’s death. Sinel, Thane of Glamis, was Macbeth’s father. 

58:84. insaneroot. Hemlock, or henbane, a poisonous plant supposed to cause insanity. 

59:93. silenced with that. _Wrapped in silent wonder. 

59:96. Nothing afeard. Not at all afraid. 

60:120. trusted home. Entirely trusted. 

60:154. The interim having weighed. Having considered it in the interim. 

Scene IV. This scene is on the second day of the action. Macbeth meets his prospec- 
tive victim, King Duncan, and the mildness, gratitude, arid affection of the king are set in 
bold contrast to the hidden purposes in Macbeth’s heart. Note that Duncan promises to 


visit Macbeth at his castle in Inverness. Macbeth goes out with a thought about his rival, | 


the Prince of Cumberland, who, as the eldest son of Duncan, is heir apparent to the throne 
of Scotland and is here distinctly so nominated by Duncan. 

62:35. In drops of sorrow. ‘Tears. 

62:43. And bind us further to you. ‘That is, by entertaining the king in his castle. 

62:44. The rest ts labor, which is not used for you. Even the rest which is not taken in 
your service is labor to me. 

62:52. yet let that be. This shows that Macbeth is willing to let things happen which 
the eye would fear to see. 

62:54. True, worthy Banquo. While Macbeth was speaking his aside, Duncan and 
Banquo have been talking about him and his merits. Note the irony of the circumstances. 

Scene V. Through a letter Lady Macbeth is informed of the situation as it has devel- 
oped thus far. She makes a keen analysis of Macbeth’s character, a fact which shows us at 
once her strong intellect. The announcement of Duncan's visit to Inverness leads her at once 
to plot hisdeath. She reaches a decision for action much more quickly than does Macbeth. 
~ 63:21. illness. Ill deeds, wickedness. 

63:29. golden round. Crown. ; 

63:30. metaphysical. Supernatural; referring to the witches’ prophecies. 

63:39. Theraven, The raven was a bird of illomen. Entrance in the next line is pro- 
nounced in three syllables as if spelled Ex-ter-ance. 

63:41. Come, you spirits. Note the tragic intensity and poetic power of Lady Mac- 
beth’s dedication of ‘herself to the terrible deed. 

63:50. sightless substances. Invisible bodies. 

64:73. To alter favor. To change countenance. 

Scene VI.. Here we have King Duncan welcomed as a guest into Macbeth’s castle. He 

“and Banquo enter with light talk about the beauty of the castle and the nesting swallows, and 

Lady Macbeth greets the king with elaborate compliments. Following immediately upon 
the revelation of Lady Macbeth’s murderous plot, the scene is full of striking irony. 

64:7. coign of vantage. Convenient or advantageous corner. 

65:19. your hermits. Beadsmen, or hermits, who will pray for you. 

65:22. Tobehis purveyor. Toprecede him. Purveyor (here accented on the first sylla- 
ble) usually means provider of provisions. ; . I 

65:23. Fair and noble hostess. Note the irony of the king’s excessive gratitude to his 
hosts. Shakespeare seems to repeat the words gwest, host, hostess to emphasize the heinous- 
ness of plotting the murder in violation of all the laws of hospitality. f : 

Scene VII. Here we have preparations for the entertainment of the king, with 
Macbeth’s famous soliloquy, in which he shows hesitation in committing the crime but is 
reinforced by the vigorous courage of Lady Macbeth. Macbeth no longer hesitates. He is 
prepared now to yield unconditionally to the temptation, and the audience may confidently 


expect the foul deed to be committed in Act II. 


If it were done. Notethe play on the word done. The first done means over with; 


65:1. 


es 
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65:4. his surcease. Its (that is, the assassination’s) ending or ‘completion. 

65:6. upon this bank and shoal of time. That is, upon this earth. 

66:23. sightless couriers of the air. ‘The invisible winds. : . 

66:25. I have no spur, etc. Note the double metaphor of spurring and leaping over a 
horse. Lady Macbeth proves to be the ‘‘spur to prick the sides of his intent.” 

6:45. Like the poor cat i’ the adage. The old proverb runs, ‘‘The cat would eat fish, 
and would not wet her feet.” 

67:47. What beast was't, etc. This speech shows that the two had talked over the mur- 
der and that Macbeth had actually proposed it, though we may be sure Lady Macbeth led 
him on to this proposal. : é ; 

67:50. We fail. Three punctuations—period, exclamation point, and question mark 
—ha: en proposed at this point. Which do you think is better? ; 

7:60: But screw your courage, etc. The figure is taken from the screwing up or 
“ning of a string on a musical instrument. This is one of the most frequently quoted 
passages in the play. ; 

67:66-67. the receipt of reason, etc. Receipt here means receptacle, and limbeck, a 
chemical retort for distilling. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ACT 7: 

Scene I. (1) What is the general artistic purpose of the opening scene? (2) What words 
and images are introduced to arouse the sense of superstition? (3) Visualize the scene 
and give your conception of how the witches acted. (4) Determine the meter and note the 
rimes. Note the pronunciation of heath, to rime with Macbeth. Note also the irregularity of 
meter in lines 7, 8, 9, and 12. } 

Scene II. (1) Does the dramatist stop to explain the cause of the war? Why? (2) 
What is the main purpose of the sergeant’s speeches? _(3) Explain the expressions “Like 
valor’s minion carved out his passage,’’ ‘memorize another Golgotha,”’ ‘‘ Till that Bellona’s 
bridegroom, lapped in proof.”’ (4) What is the dramatic significance of King Duncan’s 
decision to make Macbeth thane of Cawdor? (5) What impression do you get of Duncan’s 
character from this scene? Of Macbeth’s character? 

Scene III. (1) Why is it necessary to bring the witches on the stage again? (2) Deter- 
mine the character of the witches from their talk before Macbeth and Banquo enter. (3) 
Connect Macbeth’s first speech in this scene with a line in Scene I. What significant con- 
nection has the idea in these lines with the action of the whole play? (4) Determine and 
explain the differences in the effects of the witches’ words on Banquo and Macbeth. (5) 
Threes and multiples of three were often used in witchcraft charms. Count up the refer- 
ences to three and its multiples in this scene. (6) In the light of later events, what is the 
significance of Macbeth’s remarks in lines 86 and 118? (7) What is the value of the 
announcement made by Ross after the witches vanish? (8) What warning is in Banquo’s 
speech, lines 120 to 126? (9) What is Macbeth’s state of mind as indicated in his asides, 
lines 116 to 146? (10) Why is this an important scene in the drama? 

Scene IV. (1) How do the opening lines of this scene indicate that the second day of the 
aetion has now begun? (2) Apply Duncan’s remark (lines 11-14) to Macbeth instead of to 
Cawdor. What do we call this sort of suggestion? Explain the difference between pure 
irony and irony of circumstance. (3) What is the nature of the king’s greeting to Macbeth? 
Why is Macbeth greeted here and elsewhere before Banquo? (4) Analyze carefully Mac- 
beth’s speeches and contrast his words with what we know is now in his heart. (5) Why is 
the Prince of Cumberland mentioned so specifically? Connect Macbeth’s aside (lines 48-53) 
with Duncan’s announcements about the Prince of Cumberland. (6) Which character is 
most prominent in this scene? Why? . 

Scene V. (1) What is the dramatic value of the letter read by Lady Macbeth (a) in fur- 
thering the action, (b) in informing Lady Macbeth of the situation, (c) in revealing what is 
going on in Macbeth’s mind? (2) In lines 16-31, what are the dramatic values (a) for char- 
acterization of both Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, (6) for furthering the plot, (c) for preparing 
for Scene VIT of Act I? (3) Analyze carefully the passage in which Lady Mcabeth invokes 
the spirits (lines 41-55). (4) What foreshadowing of following events do you find in the 
last part of this scene (lines 60-74)? 

Scene VI. (1) What is the tone of Duncan’s and Banquo’s conversation at the opening 
of this scene and what are the dramatic values of their words? (Note that frequently Shake- 
speare describes in beautiful poetry what would be presented by stage settings in modern 
theaters.) (2) Why is so much made of the ideas of grateful hospitality in this scene? 

Scene VII. (1) Study Macbeth’s state of mind at the opening of this scene and at the 
close, and explain the marvelous change that takes place. (2) Which of the two characters 
in this scene is the stronger? the nobler? (3) How far is the future action hinted at by 
the conversation here? (4) Summarize Act I now, and say how it prepares definitely » 


. for Act II. 
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Act II (Macbeth) 
EXPLANATORY: 


Scene I. Act II begins and completes the third day of the action by presenting the 
murder of King Duncan and its immediate effects. Macbeth commits the deed off the stage. 
We see the murder indirectly through Lady Macbeth’s action while the horrible deed is being 

-executed. Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s sons, flee, and Macbeth, as next of kin (he 
was a cousin of King Duncan's), is crowned. Misses Charlotte Porter and Helen Clarke (in 
their Study of Macbeth, a book which should be in the hands of the teacher) suggest ‘‘ The 

- Deed” asa title for this act. Scene I, by presenting Banquo and Fleance in sleepless vigil 
and by showing Macbeth with the visionary dagger leading him on to the murder, gives the 
tone of unrest and portent. 
8:18. Our will became the servant, etc. That is, what we wanted to do was hindered 
by lack of preparation; otherwise we should have been more liberal in hospitality. 

68:25. cleave to my consent. If you will join my party. 

69: 52. Pale Hecaie's offerings. Offerings to Hecate, wife of Pluto and Queen of Hades. 

' Hecate is uniformly pronounced in two syllables in Shakespeare. See her long speech in 
III, v, below. : 

69:55. Tarquin's ravishing strides. The allusion is to Tarquin, the ravisher of Lucretia, 
a noble Roman matron. 

69:59. And take the present horror from the time. Break the terrible silence. 

69:61. A bell rings. The signal for the murder. Macbeth had already prepared the 
audience for the bell by sending the servant to bid his mistress ring, line 32. 

Scene II. Some editors do not make a new scene here, but it is better to ‘do so. This 
powerful scene gives the murder indirectly by its effects on Lady Macbeth. It has always 
been a favorite scene with the great tragic actresses. 

69:3. theowl . . . . the fatal bellman. The hooting of an owl near a house was sup- 
posed to foretell a death; hence fatal bellman. 


70:11. The attempt and not the deed confounds us. Not the deed itself, but a mere 


attempt; failure will cause our destruction. 

71:37. Sleep that knits up the raveled sleave of care. Sleep that resolves care as one 
winds up smoothly a tangled skein of soft silk. This is an example of a figure which has 
entirely changed its nature through the later development of the meaning of the words. 
What do most people think of when they read this line? 

71:62. multitudinous seas means innumerable waves of the seas. One modifies red, 
“making the green a uniform or universal red.’’ These two lines are notable as one of the 
most beautifully poetic passages in the play. 

71:68. Your constancy, etc. ‘That is, your firmness has deserted you. 

Scene III. This is the climax scene of Act II, but not the turning point of the action 
of the play. It opens with the humor of the drunken “porter of hell-gate’’ (Macbeth’s 
castle is now a veritable hell) and leads directly to the disclosure of the murder. Macbeth 
rushes out and kills the two guards in the king’s chamber; Lady Macbeth faints, whether 
really or feignedly is a disputed point; and Malcolm and Donalbain flee for their lives, thus 
playing directly into Macbeth’s hand. Some have doubted the authenticity of the Porter’s 
Scene, as it is called, but it is thoroughly Shakespearian. See De Quincey’s famous essay 
“On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth,” page 327. 

72:2. old turning. Much or great turning of keys. ‘ 

72:5. napkins enow. Handkerchiefs. The porter is constantly referring to the heat, 
for he imagines himself porter to hell-gate. See the reference to roasting the tailor’s goose 
below. 

72:43. vemember the porter. That is, give him a tip. : ; : 

72:55. The labor we delight in physics pain. That is, relieves one of his pain; a well- 
known quotation. 

73:57. limited service. Specially appointed office. 

73:64. obscure bird. Ill-omened bird, the owl. _ "ete 

73:77. @newGorgon. Look up Gorgon ina classical dictionary. é 

73 : 83. . The great doom’s image. A picture as terrible as the judgment day itself. 

74:98. mortality. Here used for human life in general. é : 

74: 101. this vault to brag of. Vault may refer to the place where the wine was, that is, 
the body, or to the overhanging heavens under which the life of man is lived. : 

75:122. Unmannerly breeched with gore. MHorribly covered or besmeared with blood. 

75:146-147. the near in blood, The nearer bloody. Apparently a double meaning: (1) 
the nearer in blood (Macbeth) is more likely to be blood-thirsty; (2) the nearer in blood 
(Donalbain and Malcolm), the more likely to be murdered or made bloody. ; 

Scene IV. The tone of this scene falls distinctly below the preceding scenes, but it serves 
the purpose of lowering the tension, making the transition easy to the Act III, which is 

removed by an interval of some length from Act II, and of showing the portents attending 
the murder with the general effects of the deed on the public, the public being represented by 


» 
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the Old Man. The scene also foreshadows Macduff’s opposition to Macbeth in his refusal 
to attend the coronation at Scone. ; 

76:7. the traveling lamp. The sun. : 

77:33. Colmekill. Iona, one of islands of the Hebrides, west of Scotland. p 

77:35. Scone. An ancient royal Scottish city. The famous ‘‘Stone of’ Scone'’ was 
kept here until 1296, when it was removed to Westminster Abbey by EdwardI, 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ACT II: 

Scene I. (1) What are the three parts of this scene? (Make the divisions concur with 
the entrance or the exit of the characters.) (2) How is the beginning of the third day of the - 
action indicated in the opening lines of the scene? (3) Why are Banquo and Fleance brought 
in here, and what is indicated by Banquo’s uneasy state of mind? (4) What irony do you 
note in lines 15 to 17? (5) What suggestion is made by Macbeth to Banquo in lines 25 and 
26? (6) How is the audience prepared for the ringing of the bell at the end of the scene? 
(7) What is indicated in regard to the state of Macbeth’s mind by his speech at the appear- 
ance of the imaginary dagger? Do you think the dagger was actually presented to the audi- 
ence? (8) What do you think of the poetic qualities of this speech? : os 

Scene II. (1) How is the murder presented in the first part of Scene II? Is this artistic, 
or would it have been better to have the actual murder on the stage? (2) Is Macbeth’s 
reaction against the horror of the deed physical or moral? Prove the point. (3) What 
suggestion by Lady Macbeth (line 34) is realized later in the play? (4) What is indicated 
by the fact that Macbeth brought away the daggers of the guards, and why does he refuse 
to take them back to the scene of the murder? (Note that Lady Macbeth gets blood on her 
hands by taking the daggers back herself.) (5) Compare Macbeth’s speech about the blood 
on his hands (lines 60 to 64) with Lady Macbeth’s speech, later (V, i, 49-54) on the 
same point. Lady Macbeth says, ‘‘A little water clears us of this deed.” Did it? 
(6) Why is the knocking introduced at the end of this scene? (See beginning of the 
next scene.) 

Scene III. (1) In what ways is the Porter’s scene dramatically effective? (Hint: 
dramatic relief, contrast, dramatic irony, passage of time, verisimilitude of real life, etc. 
See De Quincey’s essay, page 327.) (2) Why isthis part of the scene in prose? Compare. 
it with the other parts of the play which are in prose. (3) Does Macbeth act his part 
well before Macduff and Lennox? (4) For what purpose does Macbeth leave the stage? 
Was this premeditated? Did Lady Macbeth advise him to kill the innocent guards? (5) 
Was Lady Macbeth’s faint real or feigned? Note that later in the play her brain failed her. 
Has this any significance? Note also that Macduff had suggested that the news would 
“murder as it fell’’ on a woman's ear (line 91). Is there any signficance in the fact that 
Macduff and not Macbeth said ‘‘Look to the lady’? Why did not Macbeth go to see 
about his wife when she was carried out ina faint? (6) Is there any reason to presume that 
Macbeth planned to drive Malcolm and Donalbain into flight, or is this one of the unexpected 
strokes of luck which might lead to the fulfillment of the witches’ prophecy that Macbeth 
should be king? (7) Did Malcolm and Donalbain suspect Macbeth of the murder? How 
did their flight react on them? (See the hint in lines 25 to 27 of the next scene.) 

Scene IV. (1) What are the dramatic values of this scene? (2) Why does Macduff 
refuse to go to see Macbeth crowned? (3) Now that you have finished your study of Act II, 
summarize its principal points, and give the act a good title. Has the action dragged at any 
point in this act? 


Act III (Macbeth) 
EXPLANATORY: 


Scene I. The Third Act records the second great crime, the murder of Banquo, 
and shows Macbeth giving way under the strain. Hence we find the turning point of the 
action in the midst of the banquet scene when the murderer announces to Macbeth that 

~Fleance escaped. Although Macbeth has not found happiness, up to this point he has suc- 
ceeded in all his nefarious designs. From now on his fortunes gradually decline. Even 
though in Acts IV and V he is still able to carry out successfully his murderous plans, the 
audience realizes distinctly that the opposing forces are gaining momentum and that soon 
Macbeth must go down to his inevitable doom. Misses Porter and Clarke have named 
Act III ‘‘Fate Challenged,” the general theme being ‘‘The Barren Scepter.’’ Scene I shows 
Banquo still more suspicious of Macbeth, and Macbeth still more fearful and envious of Ban- 
quo, whose offspring, according to the witches’ prophecy, would be kings. The larger part 
of the scene is given up to Macbeth’s preparation of a plot to get rid of Banquo and Fleance. 
This scene, with an interval of several weeks between Acts II and III, begins the fourth day 
of the action. ? 

78:35. Craving us jointly. Demanding our joint attention. 

78:44. God be with you! Pronounced in two syllables, God b'wi'ye. This expression, — 
usually used at parting, finally became good-by. 
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78: 56-57. My Genius . . . . Caesar.’ The reference is to Pl ! 

tony was eclipsed by or subjected to th =a ies ce is to Plutarch’s account where 

ramen: eternal jewel : sa meted: : dominance of Octavius Caesar. 

79: 71-72. ather than so . . ... utterance. Rat i 
prefer to meet Fate in mortal combat. Uftierance ae tects 

zo : 9 = er shat ae hes a or file in which their values are recorded. Poe ie 

: 3% UC. 001 istance. ; 
between combatants who aid fighting to LE aad Pe Ps Shor aint 
ag E22: - niece Supply must before wail. 
230. e perfect spy o’ the time. A difficult an i 
ae — exact or best time in which to commit the ees bon ca oem ne poe 
othe a = time,’’ and support their contention by the appearance of a third murderer in 
eres het ea thought, etc. Always bearing in mind that I (the king) must be kept 
_ Scene Il. This scene serves three purposes: (1) to all i 
time before the action of the murder Pes ee Slows: ig Se fees hte 403 
Lady Macbeth’s character and to portray especially her tender solicitude for her hasbanes 
welfare; and (3) to show that Macbeth no longer waits for his wife to screw his courage 
to the sticking place, but that he plans his murders alone. The two are drifting a x 
Macbeth has now gone in his crimes far beyond the goal which prompted Lady Macbentes 
os Lew io pepe hieteee ee we oe ee also Lady Macbeth is informed incident- 
ain facts which will make it possi i ; 

actions Sys rena ante arte possible for her later to interpret Macbeth’s strange 

2:31. Present him eminence. . . . Speak of hi iti i 
he oe Be, enthusiasm in your voice. ee ee oe eee 

2:50f. Light thickens,etc. This beautifully poetic speech (especi i indi- 
cates the coming of the crisis in Macbeth’s E taifa Macbeth is as Ss ae ae 
tive. Shakespeare puts many of his finest poetic passages in the mouth of the hero of this 
dark tragedy. Note other examples throughout the play. 

82:51. yrooky wood. Frequented by rooks or crows; hence dark, gloomy. 

Scene III. This scene presents the murder of Banquo and the escape of Fleance. A 
great deal of useless discussion has arisen as to who was the third murderer. Some think 
it was Ross, while others think it was Macbeth himself. There is no use trying to puzzle out 
who this third murderer was. No doubt Macbeth sent him to direct the other twoe 
Certainly it is foolish to suppose that Macbeth was the third murderer. Why? i 

83:10. within the note of expectation. In the list of those expected at the banquet. 

83:12-14. This speech is introduced to get rid of the necessity of bringing Banquo and 
Fleance on the stage riding their horses. Real horses were probably not used on the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Sometimes artificial wooden horses, called ‘‘ hobby horses,’’ were used, but 
these would hardly be suitable for this scene. 

Scene IV. This, the Banquet Scene, is one of the most wonderful scenes in this play and, 
in fact, in all dramatic literature. It is full of remarkable theatrical effects, strange 
and yet noble beauty of poetic expression, and powerful moral truth. Retribution has now 
set-in. Macbeth breaks under the strain, and from this point on to the terrible tragic end 
of the play he is fighting vainly against his doom. The scene is in itself a little drama. 
Beginning quietly, it rises to a terrible and mysterious climax when Banquo’s ghost appears, 
and then recedes to a quieter mood in the talk between Lady Macbeth and Macbeth after 
the guests leave so unceremoniously. The mentioning of Macduff and of Macbeth’s proposed 
visit to the weird sisters at the end of the scene, prepares us for the events in the later scenes 
of this Act and the first scene of the next Act. 

84:14. ’T is better thee without than he within. A quibble, probably meaning it is better 
the blood of Banquo is on the outside of your body than the inside of his. : 

84:24. cabined, cribbed, confined. Held in narrow bounds as in a cabin or crib. 

84:36. ceremony. Pronounced, as often in Shakespeare, in three syllables, sér’mé-ni. 

85:53. Sit, worthy friends, etc. Lady Macbeth at first, not knowing all that Macbeth 
knows, thinks he is having only a temporary aberration, and she tries to calm the guests and pass 
the incident over. Later in the scene she sees that something terrible has caused Macbeth to 
break down seriously, and she dismisses the guests hastily and unceremoniously (lines 117-120). 

85:58f. Are you aman? The speeches from this point down to line 84 are spoken out 
of hearing of the guests at the table. 

85:76. purged the gentle weal. Purified the commonwealth. 

86: 101. The armed rhinoceros . . . . Hyrcan tiger. Armed means armored, as with 
his tough skin. Hyrcan refers to Hyrcania, a section in Asia bordering on the Caspian Sea. 

; 86: 105. If trembling I inhabit then, protest me, etc. If I stay trembling in my habitation or 
house, callmeababyish girl. Some take this last phrase to mean a girl’s play-baby, 7.e., a doll. 

87:142. My strange and self-abuse. My strange self-delusion. 
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Scene V. It has been conjectured that this scene was not written by Shakespeare but 
by some other dramatist of the time. Professor Manly agrees with Fleay that Thomas 
Middleton is probably the author of this scene as wellas of the song (referred to in the stage 
direction of this scene after line 34) ‘‘Come away, come away,” and the one referred to in 
IV, i, after line 43, ‘Black spirits.” The full text of these songs was found in a play by Mid- 
dieton called ‘‘The Witch,’ which play shows some close relationships with certain parts of 
Macbeth. The scene is of little dramatic value except that it brings the witches again before 
the audience and thus prepares for the more important scene in which they appear in Act 
IV. The scene might be omitted without great loss. 

87:1. Hecate. See note on II, i, 52. 

88:15. Acheron. A river in ancient times supposed to be connected with Hades, or the 
lower world, the kingdom of Pluto. 


Scene VI. This scene shows the reaction on the public mind of the trend of events. 
We see that everybody now knows who is responsible for all the murders. Macduff’s 
visit to Malcolm indicates that the opposition is rapidly forming to meet Macbeth in mortal 
struggle. We thus are prepared for what follows in Acts IV and V. : ; 

89:27. the most pious Edward. Edward the Confessor. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ACT III: 


Scene I. (x) Around what single point is the matter of this scene unified? (2) How 
does Banquo’s soliloquy suggest that the witches’ prophecies concerning his offspring will 
come true? (3) Did Lady Macbeth know anything of Macbeth’s plan to murder Banquo? 
(See lines 11-13.) (4) Why does Macbeth ask so particularly about Banquo’s ride and 
Fleance’s attendance with Banquo? (5) Was Macbeth sincere in inviting Banquo to the 
feast? How is Banquo’s promise that he will not fail to come to the feast fulfilled later in 
this Act? (6) What lie does Macbeth utter regarding his cousins Malcolm and Donalbain? 
(7) What reasons does Macbeth suggest to the murderers to insure their codperation in killing 
Banquo and Fleance? (8) Is there anything in this scene to make us think that Macbeth 
intended to disguise himself and become the third murderer? 

Scene II. (1) What are the chief dramatic values of this scene? (2) Contrast Lady 
Macbeth’s state of mind with Macbeth’s. (3) What changes do you note in the relation 
between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth? Prove your point by specific references to the text. 

Scene III. (1) What is the most important single fact in this scene so far as the action 
of the play is concerned? (Some critics say the crisis, or turning point, of the play occurs 
exactly at the stage direction in line 18; but the escape of Fleance only prepares the audience ~ 
for the real crisis, which occurs when Macbeth learns of Fleance’s escape. Note what he 
says when he receives the news, and its effect on him during the remainder of the scene.) 
(2) What does Banquo’s remark about the rain suggest (a) as to the physical conditions of 
the scene, and (b) as to Banquo’s state of mind? Was he expecting an attack? 

Scene IV. (1) What are the principal points developed in this scene? (2) Why has © 
the scene been so popular on the stage? (3) Point out the exact turning point in the action. 
(4) Is the ghost visible to the banqueters? to the audience? In modern representations 
the ghost is sometimes subjective rather than objective. What difference would there be in 
presenting the ghost subjectively to a modern audience and to an Elizabethan audience? 
(5) Compare Macbeth’s action on the discovery of the escape of Fleance with his action at 
the discovery of the murdered Duncan in Act II. (6) Compare Lady Macbeth’s action in 
the Banquet Scene with her action in the scenes preceding the murder of Duncan. (7) 
What are the relations between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth in this scene? (8) What words 
of Macbeth’s call up the ghost of Banquo at its two appearances? Is it artistically effective 
to make Macbeth speak Banquo’s name each time? (9) Just how does Lady Macbeth try 
to save the situation in the Banquet Scene? Does her dilemma arouse your sympathy? 

Scene V. (1) Who was Hecate, and what reason can be assigned for her introduction 
here? (2) What prophecy concerning Macbeth is introduced? (3) How does the meter of 
this scene differ from that of the other witch scenes? Do you think this throws any light on 
the disputed question of authorship of the scene? 4 

Scene VI. (1), Compare the dramatic purpose of this scene with the scene at the end of 
Act II. (2) Note how Lennox begins his speech with veiled satiric references but ends by 
boldly speaking of Macbeth as the tyrant. Give the principal points of his speech. (3) 
Why is so much made of Macduff in this scene? 


Act IV (Macbeth) 
EXPLANATORY: ots 
Scene I. The Fourth Act is entirely within the falling action of the play. It is 
the whole, a rather slow and tedious act compared with the others in the mo pit it is 
essential to the plot, for the dramatist must now bring forward gradually the forces opposed — 
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to Macbeth. First come the witches with their three apparitions: (1) a helmeted head (hint- « 
ing that Macbeth was to be beheaded) with first warning, ‘‘ Beware Macduff '"’; (2) a bloody 
child (representing Macduff, who was not born naturally but taken by a surgical operation 
“untimely from his mother’s womb"’) with the puzzling declaration, “None of woman born 
shall harm Macbeth”; and (3) a child crowned and with a branch in his hand (representing 
Malcolm leading the army) with the second puzzling promise that Macbeth shall not be van- 
quished “until Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill Shall come against him.”’ These 
equivocating prophecies inspire Macbeth with just enough hope to make him fight on against 
Fate. Macduff leaves his house in time to miss being killed, and Macbeth, in his disappointed 
wrath, orders that all of Macduff’s family be slain. This is the most terrible of all his crimes. 
It robs him of all our sympathy, and from now on we take delight in watching the monster 
plunge headlong to his own tragic death. We see only one of Macduff’s boys slain when he 
resents a ruffianly insult to his father; the dramatist mercifully places the slaughter of the 
rest of the household off the stage. The long scene between Malcolm and Macduff is simply 
to bring the leading characters of the opposition prominently before the audience and to 
exalt their characters by portraying their high ideals, their true patriotism, and their deter- 
mination to rid Scotland of the monster-like usurping king. At the end of the act the news 
of the murder of Lady Macduff and her household is sufficient motive to lead Macduff to 
swear a terrible oath of revenge, an oath which we see him finally execute at the end of Act 

- y of the action. It is supposed that Middleton patched up 
this scene by introducing Hecate and the song “Black Spirits,” taken from his play 
The Witch. The witch scene here parallels the witch scenes at the beginning of the play. In 
a way this second introduction of the witches both begins the falling action and foreshadows 
the catastrophe at the end of Act V. 

90:3. Harpier. Probably for harpy, a kind of filthy bird-woman of classic mythology- 
The cat, the hedge-pig (hedgehog), and the harpier are the familiars, or personal attendants, 
of the three witches respectively. ; 

90:12. Fillet of afenny snake. Liver of a snake from the fens or bogs. 

91:55. Though bladed corn be lodged. ‘Though corn (wheat) in the blade be laid low. 

92:03. Dunsinane hill. Dun-si‘nane; this is a different accent from that which 
Shakespeare uses elsewhere in the play, Dun’si-nané. By early writers the word no doubt 
was correctly accented on either the first or the last syllable. 

93: 119. who bears a glass. Who carries a mirror. 3 A 

93:121. two-fold balls and treble scepters. The two balls symbolize the two kingdoms, 
England and Scotland, and the three scepters represent England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The whole allusion is to James I, who, as the first of the Stuarts and the successor to Queen 
Elizabeth, united the three kingdoms. It will be remembered that Henry VIII had already 
taken the title of King of England and Ireland. 

93:126. Stands Mac'beth. This is an instance where the accent falls on the first 
syllable of the word Macbeth. Some have argued that this whole passage presenting the 
“show of eight Kings” is an interpolation (probably not by Shakespeare) in compliment to 
James I, who was crowned King of England and Scotland about three years before the 
play was written. 4 

Scene II. This scene, which (after an interval of some days) represents the sixth day 
of the action, is intended to intensify the most dastardly of all Macbeth’s murders. The 
playful humor of Lady Macduff and her son intensifies by contrast the pathos at the close 
of the scene. In that part of itis in prose and part in poetry, the scene is peculiar. Can you 
explain the effect and reason of the use of prose here? 4 d 

95:17. The fits o’ the season. The violent disorders of the time. 

96:64. Enter a messenger. Some have conjectured, though without proof, that Lady 
Macbeth sent this messenger. If she did, what do you think was her purpose? 

96:66. Though in your state of honor I am perfect. Though I am well aware of your 
station and rank. ; ; 

Scene III. This long scene, the seventh day of the action with an interval preced- 


ing, is a little tedious, but it serves the double purpose of (1) creating the semblance of a » 


considerable period of time, which would be necessary before the news of the murder of 
Macduff’s family could be brought to England; and (2) throwing emphasis on the rap- 
idly ripening opposition to Macbeth by making the leaders, Macduff and Malcolm, discuss 
rather fully the plans now well under way. It is always necessary in the last half of a play 
to emphasize the antagonistic forces. In this play Macduff is the antagonist, that is, the 
character in whose hand lies the means for the punishment of the protagonist, or principal 
actor, in a given course or action, here Macbeth. The scene should be read rapidly, and 
dwelt on but lightly so far as detailed study is concerned. ; j 

97:14. He hath not touched you yet. This is an instance of unconscious irony. Malcolm 
and Macduff do not know, as the audience does, that Macbeth has indeed already touched 


Macduff by murdering his family. Dramatic irony, one of the most effective devices in 


dramatic technique, is frequently employed in the Elizabethan drama. 
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98:50. It is myself I mean, etc. The whole point of this long conversation in which 
Maicolm so severely condemns and belittles himself is to test Macduft’s loyalty and patriotism. 
When Macduff finally turns in hopeless anger from Malcolm, Malcolm explains why he has 
been speaking thus. See lines 109-132. f : 

100: 139. Enter a Doctor. The whole incident of the doctor is supposed to be introduced 
as a compliment to King James I. It was supposed that the ‘‘royal touch”’ was a cure for 
the “king’s evil,’ or scrofula, and other diseases. The incident has no dramatic value and 
is always omitted in modern stage versions of the play. ‘ : 

101:177. Why, well. Ross hesitates to answer the question directly, and so he resorts 
to an old saying, ‘The dead are well.” Compare Antony and Cleopatra, II, v, 31ff., Mess. 
First, madam, he is well. Cleo. Why, there’s more gold. But, sirrah, mark, we use to say 
the dead are well.’ ‘ 

102:216. He has no children. The reference is to Malcolm, not to Macbeth. Some 
think Macduff has in mind to be revenged by killing Macbeth’s children; but the better expla- 
nation is that Macduff simply remarks that Malcolm has no children, or else he could not 
have so glibly advised, as he did in the preceding lines, that Macduff be comforted. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ACT IV: 


Scene I. (1) Compare this scene with the parallel scene (iii) in Act I. (2) Note again 
the repeated use of threes. When the second witch (line 2) says ‘“‘ Thrice and once,’’ meaning 
four, she intentionally gives the extra once to make up an unlucky number. (3) How is the 
‘“thell-broth” in the caldron made repulsive? Summarize the ingredients. (4) What three 
figures arise before Macbeth, and what is the significance of each of these? (5) How and why 
do the witches fool or mislead Macbeth? (Hint: Misses Porter and Clarke lame this Act, 
“Fate Deceives.””) (6) Does Banquo’s ghost appear again in this scene? Why? Is there 
any connection between the long line of kings (presented after line 111) and the ruling mon- 
arch of England at the time the play was written? (7) What is the immediate effect of the 
revelations in this scene upon Macbeth? - ; 

Scene II. (z) What is the purpose of making Lady Macduff say so much—perhaps in a 
half playful, half serious, mood—about the absence of her husband? (2) What is the dra- 
matic value of the humorous prattle of the mother and child? (3) What feeling is aroused 
in the audience for the boy when he resents so promptly the insult thrown by the murderer 
upon his father? (4) Why was the slaughter of the other members of the family completed 
or oe Epes Where do we learn definitely of the death of Lady Macduff and the other 
children 

Scene IYI. (1) Give in brief the substance of the long conversation between Malcolm and 
Macduff, and state the chief dramatic values of the scene. (2) Who brings the news of the 
murder of Macduff’s family? How did he learn the facts? (3) What is the effect of the 
news on Macduff? Does this prepare us for Macduff’s conduct later in the play? (4) 
Make a brief character study of Macduff. ‘ 


Act V (Macbeth) 
EXPLANATORY: 


Scene I. The fifth act continues the falling action and leads to the catastrophe, 
or death of the protagonist, in the last scene. The queen has lost her mental balance and 
talks in her sleep about her and her husband’s crimes, endeavoring the while to wash the 
bloody stains from her hands. Later in the act her death is announced; she died probably, 
as we learn from line 70 of the last scene, by her own hand. The pathos of her lonely misery 
is intense. Macbeth, constantly ‘reverting in half-hearted hope to the witches’ riddling 


. promises, fights on with desperate valor. He partially redeems himself in this act by his 


physical bravery in the face of overwhelming odds and inevitable fate. The aim of true 
tragedy is to arouse pity for the tragic hero. ‘This Shakespeare successfully does by emphasiz- 
ing Macbeth’s remorse and by skilfully engaging our sympathies for him as he goes 
down, like a valiant soldier, fighting to the bitter end. One by one, the riddling promises 
of the witches lead him into a realization of his complete deception by these supernatural 
powers, or Fates; he grieves over his wife’s mental collapse and yearns to find a means fo ‘‘ min- 
ister to a mind diseased’’; he hears of his wife’s sudden death and greets this final blow with 
stoical fortitude; and finally he goes to his doom with a wild and desperate show of almost 
superhuman valor. Scene I is synchronous with Scene III of Act IV, and hence is counted as 
part of the seventh day. Its theme is Lady Macbeth’s mental collapse, and as such it serves 
as a sort of pathetic prologue to Macbeth’s losing fight. The partners in crime go down 
almost simultaneously, but not together. The act may be entitled ‘‘Fate Conquers.” 

104: 61-62. for the dignity of the whole body. For all the honors of ‘ther rank as queen. 

Scene II. This scene and the next represent another day, the eighth of the action. 
We have here the Scotch nobility in revolt against Macbeth. We are at once informed of 
the coming of Malcolm and Macduff with Siward and the English soldiers, and we are pre- 
pared for the remaining scenes, which will follow in rapid succession. : 
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~105:5. the mortified man. The recluse or man dead to all worldly things. 
-105:15. He cannot buckle his distempered cause, etc. He cannot curb or manage his own 
discontented forces. 

106: 27. the medicine of the sickly weal. A metaphor referring to Malcolm as the rightful 
king who can restore the disordered commonwealth or nation to health. The medical 
figure is continued in the following lines. 

106: 30. the sovereign flower. Another metaphor referring to Malcolm. 

Scene fII. Macbeth is restless, imperious, easily angered, moody. He is clinging 
desperately to the promises of the witches, repeating them several times here and in later 
oa He sees that the end of his life is near, and he realizes that he has made a grand failure 
of it all. 

107:50. If thou couldst, doctor, etc. A reference to the method of discovering disease by 
examining the water of the patient; here applied metaphorically to Scotland. 

107: 54. Pull't off, I say. This is spoken to the servant who is assisting Macbeth to put 
onhis armor. “Bring it after me,’’ four lines below probably refers to the part of the armor 
just pulled off. . 

Scene IV. The numerous and rapid scenes of the battle could be more easily handled 
on the Elizabethan than on the modern stage. On Shakespeare’s stage there was no drop 
curtain. One set of actors simply marched off, and another came on almost immediately. 
Scenes IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII are successive incidents, all of which occur on one day, that 
of the battle, which is the ninth and last day of the action. 

108:9-10. Keeps still . . . . setting down before’t, Macbeth remains in his fortifications 
at Dunsinane, prepared to stand a siege. 

Scene V. Note that these short scenes alternate between the two parties. Here we 
have Macbeth awaiting the siege; just at this doubtful moment in his fortunes, he hears 
the news of Lady Macbeth’s death and realizes that he is utterly alone. Upon the heel 
of this the servant announces the strange movement of Birnam wood. 

109: 5. Were they not forced. Were they not reinforced. oe ; 

109: 11ff. and my fell of hair, etc. My scalp would move, or my hair rise, at any terrible 
story (dismal treatise). ‘ A 

Scene VII. Immediately the battle opens, and Macbeth slays young Siward, gaining 
hope from this victory that, according to the witches’ promise, he is invulnerable. 

ri0:1. They have tied me to a stake. The figure was a familiar one to the Elizabethans, 
for with them bear-baiting and bull-baiting were favorite sports. The animal was tied toa 
stake and set upon by dogs. . The Elizabethan audience no doubt enjoyed this cruel and 
bloody sport. 

Scene VIII. This scene ends it all. Macbeth has dared fate, and fate has con- 
quered. Poetic justice demands that Macduff, whom he had injured most deeply and most 
needlessly, should be the one to cut off Macbeth’s head and lift it high on his sword as he 

i leolm King of Scotland. 
‘gee ‘oan Whiles T see lives, etc. So long as I see living enemies, I shall do better to make 
on them than on myself. 
Bee 134. damned be ie Condemned c him; or, let him be condemned. Damn had a 
i meaning in Shakepeare’s day than it has now. 
eee : a6. thy Eingdonts pearl. That is, the Scottish nobility. Pearl may be used here 
in a collective sense for jewels. Some editors have suggested peers as an emendation for pearl. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ACT V: 

Scene I. (2) Why is this scene written in prose? Note that as soon as Lady Macbeth 
goes out, the doctor speaks in verse. (2) Why do you suppose Lady Macbeth ordered, a 
light to be kept near her continually ?_ See her invocation to night in I, v, 51-55, 
and note the change in her attitude. (3) How does Lady Macbeth suggest the past action 
of the play in her sleep talk? Is there any method or order in her remarks? What specific 
incidents does she refer to? (4) Why has so little been heard of Lady Macbeth in the last 

? r 
Seo Pe) What is the purpose of this scene? (2) Whereis Birnam mentioned and why? 

Scene III. (1) Deduce from Macbeth’s words and actions his state of mind in this scene. 
(2) How does Macbeth partially regain our sympathy in this scene? (3) After his own 
forces begin to desert him (line 1), upon what does Macbeth begin to place his main hope? 
(4) Point out and memorize the two most beautifully poetic passages in this scene. : 

Scene IV. (1) What peniscanice i (ies in pe oe or oe aired at the head of this 

? ames appear here that are not found in Scene II? 
cet vo : (1) What ek the two principal incidents in Scene V? (2) Why has Macbeth 
“almost forgot the taste of fears’”’ (line 9)? (3) Do you think Macbeth is cold deat 
because he takes the announcement of Lady Macbeth’s death quietly and patos ically? 
Analyze carefully his speech following the announcement. (4) Why does Macbeth give up 


the idea of standing a siege? 


4 7 7 
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Scene VI. (1) What lines do you find riming in this scene? Collect other instances of 
rimes in Act V. Are rimes more frequent in this Act than elsewhere in the play? Can you 
explain this? : ‘ ‘ - ; 

Scene VII. (1) What idea does Macbeth cling to in this scene? (2) Why isit effective 
to allow Macbeth to kill young Siward? (3) Why is Macduff brought on at this point? 

Scene VIII. (1) What excuse does Macbeth offer at first for refusing to fight Macduff? 
Does Macbeth show any repentance for the murder of Lady Macduff and her children? (2) 
How does Macduff taunt Macbeth, and with what result? Does your sympathy for Macbeth 
increase when he says that in spite of all he will fight to the last? (3) What is the dramatic 
value of the short talk between Malcolm, Ross, and Siward about young Siward’s death? (4) 
How is Macbeth’s death presented? Why is this better than to have had Macbeth killed 
on the stage? (5) Do you think the final phrases (line 69) ‘‘dead butcher and his fiend-like 
queen’’ are too harsh? Why? 


QUESTIONS ON “MACBETH” AS A WHOLE: : 


(1) Discuss Shakespeare's method of using his sources as they apply to Macbeth. (If 
practicable, examine passages from Holinshed’s Chronicles, noting particularly how Shake- 
speare condensed, fused, varied from, and added to the source material. (2) Work out the 
time scheme of the play from the notes, verifying, when you can, from specific passages in 
the play. (Note that Holinshed’s account covers a period of seventeen years and that Shake- 
speare’s play covers several months, but is reduced in actual presentation to the events of 
nine days.) (3) Make a character study of one or more of the characters in the play. In 
this study the student should note three things specifically: (a) what the character does; 
(b) what he says; (c) what others say about him. Soliloquies are particularly valuable in 
the study of a character, for in these the speaker usually lays bare without reserve his inmost 
thoughts and emotions. (4) Work out the plot structure of the play. (In this study the 
following logical divisions of a drama should be considered: (a) the Exposition, or Intro- 
duction; (b) the Rising Action; (c) the Crisis, or Turning-Point; (d) the Falling Action; 
(e) the Catastrophe, or Conclusion. For suggestions on this topic see, if available, Miss 
Elizabeth Woodbridge’s The Drama: Its Law and Its Technique.) (5) Make an outline 
of the play by giving a suitable title for each act and for each scene. (6) Select the greatest 
scene in each act, and discuss the general qualities of these scenes. (7) Discuss the super- 
natural elements in the play. (8) Make a character contrast and comparison of any two 
characters, as Macbeth and Duncan, Macbeth and Banquo, Macbeth and Macduff, Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth, Lady Macbeth and Lady Macduff, etc. (9) Select and discuss passages 
of poetic beauty. (10) Select and memorize twelve familiar quotations. The following 
longer passages are suggested for memory work: I, iii, 123-236; I, v. 39-55; II, i, 33-49; 
II, ii, 37—40; III, ii, 46-56; V, iii, 22-29; V, iii, 40-45; V, v, 16-28. 

Any of the preceding questions on the play as a whole may be used as subjects for com- 
positions. Other topics for themes may be suggested by the teacher or drawn from the 
questions and notes on the several acts. ’ 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE ELIZABETHAN LYRICS: 


Though the Elizabethan Age in England is regarded chiefly as the greatest period of the 
drama, teachers and students must not lose sight of the wealth of lyric poetry that was pro- 
duced at that time, among these poems being many exquisite songs and sonnets written by 
authors some of whose names are now scarcely known by the mass of the people. These 
light lyric poems illustrate the enthusiasm and abounding love of life of the age, and prove 
that England was then a veritable “nest of singing birds.”’ 


~ 


A RENOUNCING OF LOVE (Wyatt) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “A RENOUNCING OF LOVE”: 


Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542), the author of this and the next poem, is known in Eng- 
lish literature chiefly for the introduction of the Italian sonnet into England. Though he 
died before Elizabeth came to the throne, his plaintive love songs and sonnets show the grace 
and sweetness which mark the Elizabethan Age. 

This poem is an example of the Italian or Petrarchian sonnet, the form used by most 
writers of this age. It illustrates the typical rime scheme in the octave (the first eight verses), 
with a slight variation in the sestet. Study the structure of this and other forms of the sonnet: 
in some good discussion of versification. 


EXPLANATORY: 


114:3. Senecand Plato. Seneca, a Latin, and Plato, a Greek philosopher. oS 
114:8. lever. Preferable. . : 


en ed 
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BEA SEX. eee powers 
I14:12. spend thy many brittle darts. A reference to the arrows of Cupid, 

the wounds of which aroused the pangs of love in the victim. adi oF nk 
114:14. Melist. ‘It pleases me. : 


_ SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What is the general tone of this sonnet? (2) Scan the poem and notice the in- 
complete foot at the beginning of lines t and5. There is also an extra light syllable at the 
end of each of these lines. _ Find another example of the same irregularity. (3) How is the 
. word persever pronounced in line 5? This was the common Elizabethan pronunciation. 


A SUPPLICATION (Wyatt) 
INTRODUCTORY: ; 
This little poem is one of the lyrics said to have been inspired by hopel: ion f 
Anne Boleyn, afterwards the wife of King Henry VIII. ® Sp NLS oi de 


EXPLANATORY: 
Im4:i11. denays. Denials. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Notice how the general tone of the poem differs from that of ‘A Renouncing of 
Love.” (2) How does it indicate the attitude of the person addressed? (3) Point out the 
specific proof of his love given in each stanza. (4) In what meter is the poem written? 
Indicate the rime scheme. (5) How is one phrase used throughout the poem? What is 
the effect of this device? 

THE MEANS TO ATTAIN A HAPPY LIFE (Surrey) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (1517?-1547), wrote this poem. It wasincluded under his 
name in Tottel’s Miscellany (1557). He is important in English literature chiefly from a his- 
torical standpoint, for his name is connected with that of Wyatt in the writing of sonnets in 
English; and, in addition, he is credited with the introduction of blank verse, which in the 

“ hands of Marlowe and Shakespeare became England's greatest form of dramatic verse. The 
poem here quoted shows somewhat smoother metrical form than Wyatt’s work displays, but 
it lacks the strength and originality of Wyatt's poetry. 


EXPLANATORY: 4 

114:3. The riches left. Inherited. This is an illustration of the old idea that manual 
labor was not fitting for a gentleman. 

115:5. The equal friend. The friend of equal rank and wealth. 

115:6. No charge of rule. Freedom from tyranny. 

I15:13. without debate. Without question of his opinions. This is by no means the 
earliest reference to a talkative wife. 

Papi cOmve. << nt. es Neither ss. « MOF: 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(x) Enumerate the means to attain a happy life that the poet gives, and compare them 


with what you consider the propermeanstoday. (2) Are the poet’s requirements for a happy 
life more material than spiritual? (3) What is his opinion of the effect of wine upon the 
mind as shown in lines 11 and 12? : 

A DITTY (Sidney) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

"This little poem, originally written as a sonnet entitled ‘‘Heart Exchange,” well illustrates 
the grace and music of the songs of the time. It has been rearranged so that the first eight 
lines form two stanzas of a song, with the last line of the sonnet as the refrain. Its author, 
Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586), is better known for his life than for his works; his gentleness 
and courtesy are illustrative of the highest ideals of chivalry. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(x) What naive reasons are given for each lover’s prizing the other’s heart? (2) What 
effect is gained by repetition? 

COME, SLEEP, O SLEEP (Sidney) 

INTRODUCTORY: 

This sonnet to Sleep is taken from a series of songs and sonnets, Astrophel and Stella, said 
to have been written to Lady Penelope Devereux, to whom Sidney devoted much of his love 
poetry. These sonnets\are written in the artificial pastoral form which was so popular with 


”“ 
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the courtiers of the time. In this form of poetry, the experiences of the court life are related 
in terms of a highly conventional and unnatural shepherd life. , ; 


EXPLANATORY: ; 
115:2. The baiting-place of wit. The nourishing place of wit. ey: ; 
115:4. Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low. The impartial judge, favoring 
none because of his rank. ; J — 
15:10. deafof. Deaf to noise is another reading suggested by Sir Sidney Lee. 
15:11. avosy garland. ‘Rosy, as the garland of silence (sub rosa). 
I1s:12. imright: Byright. This is the explanation given by Dr. Grosart. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Compare the figures that Sidney uses in this poem with those used in Macbeth, Il, ii, 
35f. in describing sleep. (2) What final offer does the sleepless lover make-as a bribe to 
sleep? (3) To which type of the sonnet does this one belong? Indicate the rime scheme. 


HIGHWAY, SINCE YOU MY CHIEF PARNASSUS BE (Sidney) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This is another sonnet from Astrophel and Stella. It shows admirably the depth and sin- 
cerity of the speaker’s passion for Stella, though it is not very smooth or musical in places. 
Via Amoris, the title suggested by Palgrave, means the way of love. 


EXPLANATORY: 


116:1. Parnassus. A mountain in Greece sacred to Apollo and the muses, and hence 
the source of music and poetry. 

116:3-4. Tempers .. . . melody. Though the poet says in these lines that his 
poetry is more often inspired by war than by love, as a matter of fact Sidney wrote love poetry 
almost altogether. A 

116:14. Hundreds of years you Stella's feet may kiss! In the ecstasy of his love, the exag- 
gerated wish that he offers to the highway is that it may be blessed by being allowed for hun- 
dreds of years to kiss Stella’s feet as she walks on it. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Give in your own words the thought in this sonnet. (2) Does the fanciful way in 
which this thought is expressed make the meaning difficult to understand? (3) An example 
of the elaborate inversion or repetition of words is found in lines 6 and 7. Point out other 
KS instances in the poem. (4) Compare the form of this sonnet with that of the one on 
sleep. 


AGINCOURT (Drayton) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This spirited martial ballad celebrates the battle of Agincourt, in which Henry V, with 
about fifteen thousand soldiers, defeated the French army of fifty thousand, on October 25, 
1415, during the course of the Hundred Years’ War. The ballad appeared in 1606 in a vol- 
ume of Michael Drayton’s poems entitled Poems Lyric and Pastoral. 


EXPLANATORY: 


116:2. advance. Raise. ; 

116:17. Which. Who (the French commander). 

116:17-20. Which . . . . sending. Sending an order to the king, informing him that 
he must provide a ransom. ; 

116: 21. Which. The mandate of the French king. 

116: 34. This my full rest shall be. My full resolution, 
_ 16:41. Poitiersand Cressy, Battles fought earlier in the Hundred Years’ War, Poitiers 
in 1356 and Crécy in 1346, both victories for the English. 

I17:45. our grandsire great. Edward III. : 

117: 48. Lopped the French lilies. The fleur de lis, or lily, was the emblem of the French 
power. 

117: 49. The Duke of York. Second Duke of York and grandson of Edward III. 

117:50. vaward. Advance guard. 


II7: 51-52. With the main . . . . henchmen. With the body of the army; hench- 
men, soldiers, followers. 
117:66-67. O noble Erpingham . . . . signal aim. The English, lying in ambush, 


were given the signal to advance by Sir Thomas Erpingham, who threw up his spear at the 
time for the attack. ; 


‘ 


ne ae 
a 


e 
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117: 73-80. The English archers in close formation put the French cavalry ‘to rout. 
__ 117: 82. bilboes. Swords, named from Bilboa, a town in Spain noted for the manufacture 
of swords. : 
II7:Q1. ding. Beat. 
17:97 and 101. The Dukes of Gloucester and Clarence, younger brothers of the king. 
117: 102. Though but a maiden knight. A knight untried in combat or adventure. 
1172113. Saint Crispin’s Day. Feast of St. Crispin, the patron saint of shoemakers, 
October 25. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Divide the ballad into the following parts, and indicate the lines in each part: (a) 
the journey to France; (b) the march to Agincourt; (c) the king’s address to ‘his men; (d) 
the progress of the battle; (e) the conclusion. (2) Tell the story of the battle in your own 
words. (3) The poem is written in two-stressed dactyls, and the meter is admirably adapted 
to the quick action of the ballad. (4) Work out the rime scheme, noting particularly the . 
snappy, martial movement caused both by the meter and the effective arrangement of the 
times. (5) Tennyson used practically the same meter in ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade.’’ 
Read that poem, and compare the spirit of the two. 


SINCE THERE’S NO HELP, COME, LET US KISS AND PART (Drayton) 


INTRODUCTORY: , 
This humorous love sonnet furnishes a complete contrast to the stirring narrative, ‘ Agin- 


court,’’ and shows Drayton's skill in the lighter and more delicate types of verse. The form 


of the sonnet used is Shakespearean. The poem was included in Idea’s Mirror (1594). 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: F 

(1) Divide the sonnet into two parts, and show the contrast between the two. (2) What 
seems to be the fixed resolve of the speaker in the first part of the poem? (3) What conven- 
tional characteristic of loversis ridiculed in thissonnet? (4) To whom is the poem addressed? 


~ (5) What change in the attitude of the lover is distinctly made in the sestet, or last six lines? 


PHYLLIDA AND CORYDON (Breton) 


INTRODUCTORY: 5 
This song by Nicholas Breton (1545-1626) is an excellent example of the popular pastoral 
poetry. It pictures the care-free, idyllic shepherd life most attractively. 


EXPLANATORY: 
118:4. When-as May, etc. On the first of May it was the custom in England to cele- 
brate with elaborate games and dances and much love-making. | 
118:6. Phyllida and Corydon. In pastoral poetry, classical names for shepherdesses 
herds were popular. ; 
ee a God wot. - God knows; a frequent exclamation in Elizabethan literature. 
118:17-18. witness truth. . . . youth. The relative pronoun is omitted at the 
beginning of line I9. _ - 
’ 18:21. silly. Simple, innocent. 
118:26. lady of the May. May Queen. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: : 

(x) Compare this simple, unaffected poem of country life with Marlowe’s pastoral which 
is included in this book, and point out the chief differences. (2) In lines 9-19 what is 
the effect of the alternating repetition of he and she, and what each said? ~(3) Notice the riming 
in couplets throughout the poem except for one line. Find the unrimed line. (4) What 
couplet repeats or echoes the rime in the first two lines? (5) The meter of the poem is tro- 
chaic tetrameter, with a syllable omitted in the last foot of each line in the poem except four. 
Find the four complete lines. How do the rimes in these lines differ from those in the rest 


of the poem? 
CUPID AND CAMPASPE (Lyly) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


hn Lyly (1554?-1606) is best remembered as the chief practicer of the affected 
eat ae ele ariel Euphuism, he was really a playwright of influence among the 


. ; " 
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minor dramatists of the Elizabethan Age. This poem, giving the fanciful explanation for 
the proverbial blindness of Cupid, god of love, is a song taken from the play Alexander and 
Campaspe. It is in fact an elaborate conceit in praise of Campaspe’s beauty. 
EXPLANATORY: ' ae 


. x18:1. In the play Campaspe was a, beautiful slave captured by Alexander the Great 


and given to Apelles, a Greek artist, who sings this song. eu) 

118:4. His mother's doves, and team of sparrows. Venus, mother of Cupid, is represented 
as going about in a car drawn by doves, or sometimes by sparrows. 

18:8. The crystal of his brow. The bright beauty of his brow. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Can you find any story in Greek mythology explaining Cupid’s blindness? (2) Does 
the story in this poem agree with the familiar saying, “‘lucky at cards, unl icky in love’? (3) 
Scan the iambic tetrameter couplets, noting the inversions in the first foot of three of the 
lines. (4) Do you admire the clever conceits in the poem? 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE (Marlowe) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This, the most famous artificial pastoral poem of the period, appeared in The Passionate 
Pilgrim. It aptly illustrates the characteristics of the type, and displays Marlowe’s genius 
for simple lyrical expression, though he is chiefly remembered, in his plays, of course, for his 
exalted blank verse, called by Ben Jonson ‘‘ Marlowe's mighty line.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) In the first stanza the shepherd announces that he and his love will enjoy the various 
pleasures of country life, and he enumerates them in the following stanzas. Point them out, 


and note the impractical and idyllic nature of each. (2) The following playful) response, 
ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh, shows the more practical nature of the Nymph: 


Tue Nympu’s REPLY TO THE SHEPHERD 


If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love. : 


But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The rest complains of cares to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring but sorrow’s fall. 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 


- 


Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten— 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 


Thy belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs, 
All these in me no means can move— 
To come to thee and be thy love. 


What should we talk of dainties then, 

Of better meats than’s fit for men? 
These are but vain; that’s only good, 
Which God hath blest, and sent for food. 


But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, had age no need; 

Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


Write a brief comparison of the two poems, discussing subject-matter and poetic quality. (3) 
Memorize ‘‘The Passionate Shepherd to His Love,’’ noting particularly the ease with which 
the verses may be committed to memory. 


SWEET ARE THE THOUGHTS (Greene) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

The precepts in this poem, from The Farewell to Folly by Robert Greene (1560?-1592), d 
not accord well with the poet’s life, which was like that of the ordinary actor ee Re of 
the day, full of intemperance and irregular living. He wrote a number of Repentances, which 
fact seems to indicate that he recognized the advantages of a quiet and upright life. © 


EXPLANATORY: 


119:9. the mean. The medium or middle estate. ’ 
I19:10. The sweet consort. The sweet agreement or harmony. 
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SUGGESTIVE Q ESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) Poems that moralize on life, as this does, were frequent in the Elizabethan time. 
Besides the poems of this type already mentioned, read Jonson’s “It Is Not Growing Like a 


Tree,’’ and Campion's “The Man of Upright Life,’’ and note the general similarity of tone 
in all of them. : ’ 


APULEIUS’S SONG (Heywood) 


» INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem is from The Rape of Lucrece, one of the numerous plays by Thomas Heywood 
(1581—1650?), and is sometimes called ‘‘Good Morrow.” 


EXPLANATORY: 


120:1. Pack. Vanish, go. : tit Oe 
120:7. Bird, prune thy wing.. Smooth the feathers, preen. 4 _ (¢ 1M) ¢ & par + 
I20:16. stare. Starling. t ~ 4” fof 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: | i hf ALA a r 
(1) What other morning pleasures besides the songs’ of the birds does the lover invoke. | A 
to greet his mistress? (2) What is the refrain in this poem? (3) What is the rime scheme ( 


of the poem? (4) Note the poetic repetition. Does it add to the musical effect? ( 5) Thisg Je 
is an appropriate poem for memory work. a 


‘ ( LA C 6 
SONG: ART THOU POOR, YET HAST THOU GOLDEN SLUMBERS? (Dekker) ~ oe #_ 
INTRODUCTORY: 
This poem is sometimes called ‘“‘Content’’ and Palgrave calls it ‘‘The Happy Heart.” 
It appeared in Patient Grissel, a play written by Thomas Dekker (1570?—1641?), one of the 
well-known playwrights of the Elizabethan Age. 

. EXPLANATORY: : , 
120:6. To add to golden numbers, golden numbers. To add gold coins to gold coins. 4 
I20:11. crispéd spring. Wavy; rippled water.’ 

SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: % 
(1) Compare the general tone of this poem with that of Surrey’s ‘‘ The Means to Attain a ry 


Happy Life,” and with that of Greene’s ‘Sweet Are the Thoughts.”” Which of the two is 
it more like? (2) The following literary devices are made use of in the poem: repetition, 
refrain, rhetorical interrogation and exclamation. Point out examples of each. 


SONNET XVIII (Shakespeare) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: : 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, one hundred and fifty-four in number, were first published in 1609 
by some anonymous collector who evidently could not consult the author with regard to 
either the arrangement or the text of the poems. Though some authorities think that a large 
number of Shakespeare’s sonnets are personal or autobiographical, other scholars consider 
them purely imaginative. Without attempting to present the various conjectures concerning 
the meaning and the arrangement of this sonnet cycle, we deem it sufficient for our purposes 
to accept the general theory that the first hundred and twenty-six of the sonnets were 
addressed to a fair young man, and the last eighteen toa dark woman. Neither of these 
persons can be positively identified. The majority of the sonnets were probably written 
She. tn prutlige introduced into ee literature by Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503- 
1542) was the Italian or Petrarchian type. this form the fourteen iambic DOM AET 
lines were divided into two parts. The first eight lines, called the octave, i troduce 
and developed the theme, and was itself divided into two quatrains, usua ay peerese: 
abba abba. ‘The last six lines, called the sestet, furnished the application of he aoe ee 
the conclusion, and was in its turn subdivided into two tercets. The rimes o ‘ & spe s 
were not so fixed as those of the octave, but they were usually arranged in ane e he 
following ways: cde cde; cd cd cd; or cd dc ee. The well-known sonnet cycles of Sidney BA 
Spenser closely follow the Italian form; and the great sonnet writers of later tenes, epiane 
them Milton, Wordsworth, and Mrs. Browning, have been partial to this form, ag Bey 
emplov it with more freedom. However, when Shakespeare began to write sonnets 
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no more strictly bound by the conventions of sonnet writing than he was by the rules for dra- 
matic construction. He adopted the form which best suited his own fancy, and he was so 
successful in his handling of the sonnet in this form that his name has beén commonly attached 
to it; it is called the English or Shakespearean sonnet.C In the Shakespearean sonnet there is 
not so clear a division into octave and sestet; but the fourteen lines are grouped into three 
quatrains and a couplet, with the rimes as follows: abab cdcd efef gg.) The division of the 
thought into octave and sestet was sometimes followed by Shakespeare, but whenever it 
suited his purpose he neglected this convention also. 

The sonnéts included in this collection are among the first one hundred and twenty-six 
and are addressed to his unknown friend or patron. The numbers are given according to 
their order in the complete collection. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO SONNET XVIII: 
~ In the first seventeen sonnets Shakespeare urged the young man whom he addressed 


‘\.to marry°and perpetuate his name and his beauties of body and mind through his children. 


Tn this one the poet seems to believe that he will gain immortality for his friend by perpetuat- 
ing his name in verse. : 


MEX PLANATORY: 


121:3. Rough winds do shake. Heavy winds destroy spring flowers. 

121: 8. wuntrimmed. Robbed of decoration, divested of beauty. 

I21:10. that fair thou ow’st. That beauty that you own or possess. For this meaning 
of owe see Macbeth, I, iv, ro. 

I21:12. to time thou grow’st. Thy fame shall grow greater as time passes. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(z) Can you tell from reading this single sonnet that it isnot a love poem addressed to a 
woman? The Elizabethan writers commonly addressed their patrons or men friends in terms 
as fervid as those used to their loves. (2) Give the substance of the sonnet in a single sen- 
tence of your own. (3) It was conventional in the Elizabethan Age for poets to proclaim 
their faith in the immortality of their works. What lines of this sonnet make such a claim? 
pee eect does the author think the eternal life of his verse will have upon the person 
addresse 


wk 
ed 


SONNET XXIX (Shakespeare) 


This sonnet and the one following are considered among Shakespeare’s finest lyrics. In 
the first part of this poem the writer is despondent, but thoughts of his friend cause a complete 
change in his mood. 


EXPLANATORY: 


Ta1:1. When... . eyes. This seems to refer to lack of material prosperity and 
also to lack of social recognition. Actors occupied a low position socially in Shakespeare’s 
time. 

121:3. bootless. Vain, without reward. 


121:6. Featured like him, like him . . . possessed. In this line the two words him 
refer to different people; featured like one man, or having friends like another. 

121:7. .art. . . . scope. Literary skill . . .-. power, breadth of learning. Per- 
haps Shakespeare had a man like Ben Jonson in mind. 

ae 28. With what... . least. This probably refers to his own work, writing poetry 
or plays. 


121:10, Haply. Perhaps. ~ State in the same line means condition. 
I21:1i-12. Compare ‘Hark, Hark! the Lark,’’ page 125. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) In ‘this sonnet Shakespeare shows admirable modesty, unusual in a person of his 
powers. Quote the lines that illustrate this quality. (2) Point out the complete ‘change in 
thought leading up to the triumphant climax in the last couplet. (3) Memorize the sonnet 
as an example of masterly expression of intense feeling. 


; SONNET XXX (Shakespeare) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This sonnet also shows how completely the thought of his friend can change the poet's 


\feéling. It is'a fit companion to the one just preceding. 


He, ae ey 
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EXPLANATORY: 

I22:1-2. When . .. . past. The word sessions is here used ina legal sense, meaning 
terms of court, and summon also suggests the ideas of calling witnesses. 

I22:4. my dear time's wasie. The waste of time in useless pursuits. 

I22:6. dateless. Endless. 

122:7. love's long-since-canceled woe. The old pain, caused by loss of loved ones, 
thought to be long since canceled. 

122:8. moan the expense of. Pay my account of moans for. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: , 

(1) Give the substance of the poem in your own words, naming the sorrows that the poet 
bewails, and emphasizing the change in feeling caused by thoughts of his friend. (2) Com- 
pare this with the preceding sonnet with regard to the effects produced. The two express 
Practically the same thought. What are the different causes of the poet’s despondence in 
the two sonnets? (3) Scan this sonnet and work out the rime scheme. It is a perfect 
example of the Shakespearian type of sonnet, rising steadily to a climax in the final couplet. 


SONNET LX (Shakespeare) 
INTRODUCTORY: 
This sonnet is a beautiful expression of the old, old theme that time destroys all material 
things. This poem expresses again the hope that the poet’s work may live. 


EXPLANATORY: 

I22:1. Likeas. Just as. 

I22:4. sequent. Continuing in the same order, succeeding. 

122:5-6. Nativity . . . . maturity. As soon as birth launches a child into the sea 
(main) of light, he is progressing toward maturity. The use of the word crawls seems to 
picture the apparent slowness with which youth passes. a 

122:7. Crooked. Malignant. Eclipses were believed to be unpropitious for the execu- 
tion of lawful enterprises and favorable for evil actions. The figure of speech here is a com- 
“parison of the life of man to the progress of a star through the heavens. 


122:8. Confound. Destroy. 
122:9. transfix . . . . youth. Remove the bloom or perfect health of youth. 
122:10. And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow. Makes furrows in the brows of beau- 


tiful people. Note the assonance in delves — parallels. ; 
I22:11. Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. Consumes the rarest and most precious 


creations of nature. ; 4 f 
122:13. times in hope. Time that is expected to come, future time. 
8 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) Paraphrase this sonnet, bringing out the tone of sadness in the fine description of the 
_ effect of time on a human life, and emphasizing the thought in the last two lines. (2) Note 
the emphasis thrown on the kr and ki sounds in lines 6 and 7 —crawls, crowned, crooked, 
eclipses. Why is this sequence especially effective here? 


SONNET LXXI (Shakespeare) 


INTRODUCTORY: 
This, the first of a group of sonnets which deal with death, shows a melancholy tone 


throughout. . 


EXPLANATORY: 
123:14. mock you with me. Ridicule you for grieving for one so unworthy. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: i ; 

(1) Give the meaning of the sonnet in your own words, making clear the proofs of his’ 
devotion to his friend. (2) Notice the alliteration and melodious vowel sounds in the line 
“Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell.” Point out other examples of alliteration in the 


next three lines. 


SONNET LXXIII (Shakespeare) 


INTRODUCTORY: od 
The tone of melancholy noted in Sonnet LXXI is continued, called forth this time by the 


contemplation of the poet’s advanced age and approaching death. - 
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EXPLANATORY: 

123: 2-3. When yellow leaves . . . . cold. The comparison of man’s age to a year 
has always been a favorite in literature. Compare Macbeth, V, iii, 22-23: ““ My way of life Is 
fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.” 

123:4. Bare ruined choirs. The dead or naked boughs of trees are aptly compared 
with the empty choir lofts of ruined churches. 

123:10. his. Its. His for its was still in common use in Shakespeare’s time. 

123:14. leave. Many editors prefer the old word leese, lose, here. The sense of the 

passage would be improved by this emendation. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(t) Name the three figures of speech, one in each quatrain, that Shakespeare uses in this 
sonnet in picturing the decline of his life. (2) Was Shakespeare an old man when this sonnet 
was written? Its dateis certainly no later than 1601. (3) Does his advancing age make his 
friend love him less? 


- 


SONNET CXVI (Shakespeare) 
INTRODUCTORY: ’ 


This sonnet, according to some authorities, is not grouped with those addressed to the 
fair young man; but the general tone seems to accord with that of the others of the group. | 


EXPLANATORY: 


123:2. impediments. Obstacles. A passage of the marriage service says, ‘If either of 
you know any impediment.” : 

123:3. alteration. Change of circumstances in the loved one. 

123:4. Or... . remove. Changes with absence. 

123:5. fixed mark. A’mark at sea to point out dangers or to guide sailors, perhaps a 
lighthouse or buoy. 

123:8. Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. Palgrave explains this 
passage as follows: ‘‘Apparently, whose stellar influence is unknown, although its angular 
altitude has been determined.’”’ It is evidently a reference to some astrological belief now 
forgotten. 

123:9. Time's fool. The plaything of time. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the general theme of this sonnet? (2) Explain the figures in lines 5, 7, and 
9-10, all showing that love is constant. (3) In line 3 is found another example of the Eliza- 
bethan fancy for playing on words, alters —alieration. Find another such instance in the 
sonnet. e 


WINTER (Shakespeare) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS: 


_ Though the early part of the Elizabethan Age had produced numerous collections of songs 
with music, it was not until the drama becar (the supreme literary form of the time that 
songs also reached their highest perfection. 7.1.e songs composed by the many play writers of 
the time, unlike those in the earlier collections of lyrics, which were largely copies of Italian 
forms, were original in form and subject-matter, and much better suited to the English 
style of music. Shakespeare’s songs, which, ‘‘like all else that his hand touched, are beyond 
comparison,’ are found interspersed throughout his plays, and these scattered bits of music 
not only add to the beauty of the dramas, but even when separated from their context they 
are among the most precious treasures of English song. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “WINTER”: 


This song, which is found in Love’s Labor’s Lost (acted in 1589), V, ii, i iking i i 
of the poet’s power of vivid description. 589): Vi Eee 


EXPLANATORY: ; 
124:2. blows his nail. Blows upon his fingers to warm them. 
124:5. ways be foul. Roads are muddy. 

124:9. keel the pot. Stir the pot. 
124:11I. saw. Old saying, the parson’s adages or proverbs. 


e 124:14. roasted crabs. Roasted crabapples, which were put into ale to give a delicate 
avor. 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What descriptive passages in the first stanza give the reader a striking picture of out- 
door country life in winter? (2) What different pictures are presented in stanza 2? (3) 
Compare the idea of the country girl presented in lines 9 and 18 with that pictured in the 
pastoral poetry of the time; as, for instance, in ‘“‘A Passionate Shepherd to His Love.’” Which ~ 
is the truer picture? 


; TELL ME WHERE IS FANCY BRED (Shakespeare) 


INTRODUCTORY: - 


This song was sung in The Merchant of Venice, III, ii, by Portia’s attendants while 
Bassanio was commenting on the caskets, and may have furnished a hint to him in his choice. 


EXPLANATORY: 
* 124:1. Fancy. Love. The word seems to mean the youthful love, which soon passes, 
124:2. Or... . head. This is an Elizabethan idiom, used for emphasis. 


124:5. engendered in the eyes. Having origin in the eyes. 


_ SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

‘ (1). This poem is in the form of a madrigal, ‘‘an elaborate vocal composition written for 
several voices, sometimes five or six.’’ Point out the parts in the poem that are sung by 
different voices. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE (Shakespeare) 
INTRODUCTORY: : 
This poem and the one following, taken from As You Like It, II, v and vii, were sung by 
Amiens and the other followers of the banished duke. They are descriptive of the idyllic 
life in the Forest of Arden. j 


EXPLANATORY: 
124:2. Who. Whoever. : 
I24:3-4. turn .. . . throat. Sing asthe birds do. Some editors prefer tune. 
124:5. Come. Let him come. ; 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Write a brief paragraph on the pleasures of forest life suggested by the poem. (2) 
What are the only drawbacks to such a life? (3) What rhythmic effect is produced by the 
irregularity of the line length in the chorus? (4) Phonograph records of this and the follow- 
ing song may be easily obtained. Canany onesupply these records? (5) This isan excellent 
poem for memorizing. 


BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND (Shakespeare) 


EXPLANATORY: 


124:2. unkind. Unnatural. ; 

124:7. holly. Holly was the emblem of mirth. _ 

424:°8. Most ~-. . folly. This is probably a reference to the experience of the duke 
when he was banished from his possessions by his younger brother 

I25:12. nigh. Sharply. . 

125:13. benefits forgot. Ingratitude. ; 

I25:14. waters warp. Cause waters to become rough when freezing. : 

125:16. As friend remembered not. The sting of cold is not so sharp as the sting caused 


by the faithlessness of friends. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Each stanza is practically a complete poem in itself. What common subject unites 
them? (2) The first line is metrically irregular in that a pause takes the place of the unac- 
cented syllable in two of the feet. Point out the pauses. Find another example of the same 
irregularity in the poem. (3) Memorize the poem. 


O MISTRESS MINE, WHERE ARE YOU ROAMING? (Shakespeare) 


INTRODUCTORY: ‘ 
This song, found in Twelfth Night, II, iii, is sung by the jester at one of the carousals of 
Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
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EXPLANATORY: 

125:11. Sweetand twenty. Meaning sweet kisses and twenty of them, twenty being used 
for a round number. Some editors hyphenate the words and make them thus a name for 
the lady addressed; others place a comma after sweet, making it vocative, and having twenty 
refer to the number of kisses. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: ‘ 


(1) This charming song voices gracefully the Elizabethan love of youth and their doctrine , 
of making the most of life. Name the passages in the song that illustrate these character- 
istics. (2) Palgrave’s title for this song is ‘‘Carpe Diem.’’ What does the title mean? Is it 
appropriate to the context of the poem? (3) This song lends itself well to memory work. 
(4) A rendition of this song, which the class should hear, may be had in a phonograph record. 


HARK, HARK! THE LARK (Shakespeare) 
INTRODUCTORY: ; 

This morning song, occurring in Cymbeline (1609), II, iii, was sung to Imogene by pro- 
fessional musicians in the employ of Cloton, who was trying to win her favor. 
EXPLANATORY: 

I25:1. at heaven’s gate sings. Compare Sonnet X XIX, lines 11 and 12, above. 

125:4. chaliced. Cup-shaped. Lies is an old plural form of the verb. 

I25:5. winking Mary-buds. Marigolds that have had their eyes shut. 
SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) If practicable, the class should hear the record giving Alma Gluck’s rendition of this 
beautiful song. (2) Memorize the poem. : 


FEAR NO MORE THE HEAT O’ THE SUN (Shakespeare) 
INTRODUCTORY: 
This song is also from Cymbeline, IV, ii, and is sung by the two disguised sons of Cymbeline 
over the body of the disguised Imogene, whom they thought dead. 
EXPLANATORY: 


125::4. ta’en thy wages. Received thy reward. 
I25:14. thunder-stone. Thunder-bolt. 
125:18. Consign. Yield, come to the same condition. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) The song, in enumerating dangers to be feared, mixes those things that threaten 
the physical body and those that might hurt the mind or spirit. Give a list of these things: 
to be feared, separating them according to the foregoing suggestion. (2) Scan the first 
Saeige giving the meter and rime scheme. (3) This song may be selected for memory 
work. 


WHERE THE BEE SUCKS (Shakespeare) =—_ 
INTRODUCTORY: Pp 


This song is found near the end of The Tempest, V,i. It is sung by the spirit Ariel when 
Prospero frees him from bondage. 


EXPLANATORY: 

125:3. couch. Hide. 

I125:5. After summer, merrily. Pursuing summer, following the change of seasons. 
SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Compare this song of Ariel’s with the words of the fairy in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, II, i, 2-6. (2) Memorize this song. 


TO CELIA (Jonson) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This famous song and several other delightful lyrics by Ben Jonson (1 ?-16 
placed their author among the well-known song writers. ‘‘To ati Siar at 
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with many concert singers, among them being the late David Bispham. If practicable, the 
class should hear a phonograph record of the song. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the general tone of the poem? Does it illustrate the lover's characteristic 
exaggeration of his mistress’s charms? (2) What are the two principal thoughts of the poem, 
one in each stanza? (3) Memorize the song in full. \ - 


HYMN TO DIANA (Jonson) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This song was sung by Hesperus in Cynthia’s Revels. It is one of the best of Jonson’s 
lyrics. Look up Correggio’s painting of Diana. 


EXPLANATORY: 

126:1. Queen and Huntress. A reference to Diana’s twofold nature; she was goddess 
of the moon and also goddess of the chase. 

126:5. Hesperus. The evening star. 

I26:9. Cynthia. Another name for Diana. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What figure of speech is used in the poem as a whole? (2) In what character is 
Diana represented in each stanza? (3) What are the meter and the rime stheme of the poem? 


SPRING (Nash) 


INTRODUCTORY: f F 

This song is taken from Summer's Last Will and Testament by Thomas Nash (1567-1601). 
Praise of spring, a favorite theme for Elizabethan poets, had been popular in English litera- 
ture from an early period. See the famous passage at the beginning of Chaucer’s Prologue. 


EXPLANATORY: 

126:5. palm and may. The Century Dictionary explains that the goat-willow in England 
was called palm, because it was substituted for the palm in church exercises. Flowers of the 
thorn, or hawthorn, were called may because they bloom in May. 


126:9. breathe. Smell. . : 
126:10. wives. Women, particularly old women, but not necessarily married women. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) This poem is an illustration of the elaborate and attractive use of rime, both internal 
and end. Indicate the rimes used throughout, and point out a word in the third stanza the 
pronunciation of which must be changed to make the rime effective. (2) Comment on the 
musical effects produced by repetition of the rime sounds and by the onomatopoetic imitation 


of the bird songs. 
CHERRY RIPE (Campion) 


INTRODUCTORY: 
This poem, not at first ascribed to Thomas Campion, was published in his Fourth Book 
of Aires, a collection of songs, both the words and music of which he composed. Besides 


many dainty love songs, Campion e the first h in English literature 


EXPLANATORY: 
:5. There cherries grow. The girl’s lips. 
ae 3. Of orient pearl, a double row. Her teeth. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: . 

(1) What is the figure of speech throughout the poem? Point out the part played by the 
girl’s features in this figure. (2) Do you think it is too long-drawn-out for effectiveness? 
(3) Give your opinion of the musical qualities of the song. 


CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE (Wotton) 


INTRODUCTORY: one ‘ si bv 1 eel 
i i f the best examples of its type, namely, the moralizing song, which typ 
eee arian of Elizabethan writers who did not always exhibit in their lives the 


‘ 
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‘ 7 r a a 
qualities praised in their poems. There are several versions of this popular poem written 
by Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639), the present one being taken from Reliquiae Wottonianae. — 


EXPLANATORY: 


127:8. private breath. The talk or gossip of ordinary people. ‘ 
127:11. How deepest wounds are given by praise. Praise often generates pride in the 
one praised, and pride makes one vulnerable. d 
127:12. Nor rules . . . . good. This condensed line probably means “nor follows 
rules of statecraft, but rather follows rules of goodness or righteousness.” , 
127:16. Nor. Theconstructionisinvolved. The meaning of the two lines is that neither 
can his estate feed flatterers, nor can his ruin make oppressors great. 
127:17. God is here the indirect object of pray, and the infinitive to lend is direct object. 
3 The prose order would be, ‘‘ Who doth pray God to lend more of his grace than his gifts.”’ 
S I27:19. entertains. Beguiles, passes away. 
j 127:21. bands. Bonds. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Name the other poems of this moral type that you have read, and mention any addi- 
tional qualities of the upright man brought out here and not mentioned in the other poems. 
(2) Point out the qualities enumerated in this poem that are also given in one or more of the 
others. (3) Write a discussion of these poems of a moralizing nature. Determine partic- 
ularly whether their chief value is in their content or in their artistic form. 


A VALEDICTION FORBIDDING MOURNING (Donne) 
INTRODUCTORY: / 

This poem by John Donne (1573-1631) is said to have been*written upon his separation 
£5, from his wifein 1611. Donneand the daughter of Sir George More were secretly married in 
? 1601. Herfather, enraged at the union, secured the poet’simprisonment. However, Donne 

shortly afterwards regained his freedom. Lowell gave the following high praise of these 
verses: ‘‘This poem is a truly sacred one, and fuller of the soul of poetry than a whole 


a . Alexandrine Library of common love verses.’’ The title means a farewell speech forbidding 
; the loved one to mourn. 
EXPLANATORY: : 
127:7-8. 'Twere profanation ... . our love. Profanation, the act of making less 


sacred. The laity, the public, those not bound by that love. 

128: 13. sublunary lovers. Earthly lovers, lovers that lack the spiritual element in their 
love. Latin sub, under, luna, the moon, a descriptive phrase often applied to the earth. 
Accent the first syllable. 

128:16. Those things which elemented it. Those things which began or created it, caused 
love to spring up, such as a touch of the hand orakiss. See line 20. 

128:35. just. Perfect, complete. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What quality of their love makes the speaker and his mistress better able to bear 
parting and absence than ordinary lovers are able to bear them? (2) In the first three 
stanzas what two figures does he use in discussing the manner in which real lovers separate? 
(3) Donne is sometimes called the founder of the metaphysical poets, a group of seventeenth- 
century lyrists who expressed their thoughts in exaggerated and fantastic language. Can 
you find examples of Donne’s fantastic use of words? (4) What do you think of the figure 
in which the poet compares the lovers to the legs of a pair of compasses? Note the elabo- 
rateness and ingeniousness of the comparison. This elaborate and unusual type of figure 
is sometimes called a conceit. Do you admire such a figure? i 


SONG: SWEETEST LOVE, I DO NOT GO (Donne) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This song illustrates tender sincerity of feeling, couched in elaborate language. 
fine example of the subtle metaphysical lyric. 


EXPLANATORY: 


128:7. To use myself in jest. To accustom myself. ‘ 
128:13. Then fear not me. Have no misgivings about me, fear not for me. 
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128: 21. But come bad chance. If bad chance does come. 
128: 34. Forethink me any ill. Fear beforehand that any ill may befall me. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the comforting assurance that the lover gives to his mistress to help her to 
endure his absence? (2) In the expression unkindly kind, line 27, is found an example of the 
Elizabethan poet's delight in playing with words. © Look for similar expressions in Sidney’s 
sonnet: p. 116, “Highway,” etc., line 8, and Shakespeare’s ‘‘Sonnet CXVI,”’ lines 3 and 4. 
(3) What superstition is found in the last stanza? (4) In what lines of the last stanza does 
the lover again voice the leading thought in the poem? (5) Scan the first stanza, and 
notice the melodious effect produced by the irregularity in the length of the lines. 


SONNET X: DEATH (Donne) 
INTRODUCTORY: ; 


This, the tenth of Donne’s sonnets, is called by Mr. Hall Caine, in his ‘‘Sonnets of Three 
Centuries,’’ the “‘most forceful and full-thoughted"’ sonnet in the English language on 
the subject of death. 


EXPLANATORY: 


129:5-6. From rest and sleep . . . . Much pleasure. The meaning is made clear by 
supplying the verb flows after pleasure. 

129:8. Rest of their bones and soul's delivery. Rest and delivery are in apposition with 
thee in line 7. The meaning is that death is rest for their bones and delivery for their souls. 

I29:11. And poppy. Opium, which causes sleep, is made from the poppy. 

129: 12. Why swell'st thou then? Why are you proud? ee 

I29:13. we wake eternally. After death we shall live forever. - This is an expression of 
the poet’s belief in the immortality of the soul. Note the exultant tone of the last line. 


SSUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Give in your own words the poet’s idea of what death is and why it is not to be feared. 
(2) The poet’s attitude toward death offers a strong contrast to the usual way in which it 
is regarded. State the contrast. (3) Compare Donne’s thought and style with Browning's. 
(Donne has sometimes been called the Browning of the Elizabethan Age.) 


THE MANLY HEART (Wither) 
INTRODUCTORY: 
This poem is one of the most famous of the lyrics written by George Wither (1588-1667). 
It appeared first in Fidelia, a volume which contained his best work. Later in life Wither 
became an ardent Puritan, and considered much of his early work sinful. His delicacy and 
refinement, however, are in strong contrast with the coarseness of many of the writers of the 
latter part of the Elizabethan period. 


EXPLANATORY: 

129:9. seely. Some versions give the modern spelling, silly. This word has had an inter- 
esting history, for it has steadily declined to more and more trivial uses. Originally it was 
an old Anglo-Saxon word meaning fortunate, related to the German selig, blessed. Later it 
came to mean innocent or harmless (see note p. 671 on silly), and then foolish or absurd, 
“This may have come about because of the primitive belief that half-witted or foolish people 
were under the special protection of the gods. Compare our proverb, Fortune favors fools. 
In many countries today half-witted people are called simple, or innocent. As used here 
the word seems in process of change, with a meaning just between harmless and ridiculous. 
~ 129:14. pelican. There was an old belief that the pelican nourished her young with her 
own flesh and blood. See the seal or coat of arms of Louisiana, the ‘‘ Pelican State. 

129:28. outwardhelps. Worldly advantages. The meaning seems to be that the woman 
of noble nature will not scorn a lover who has no social advantages. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: ' 

_ (x) What qualities of his mistress enumerated in the poem would make the ordinary lover 
humble and despairing? How does the lover regard each of these qualities? What tone 
does his attitude give the poem? (2) How are the thoughts in the first four stanzas effectively 
summarized in the last? (3) Wither is considered a master of the light, satiric form of 
verse used in this poem. Do you enjoy this type of verse? 


CORINNA’S GOING A-MAYING (Herrick) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LYRICS: 


enteenth century, an age of changing ideals both social and political, presents a 
eee ohdivercified types of literature. In the first place the Cavalier poets, followers of 
Charles I, continued to write the care-free, musical type of lyric produced during the 


oy 
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Elizbethan Age, though their works largely lack the naturalness, spontaneity, and romance of — 
the earlier poets. denis of this type were written by Herrick, Carew, Lovelace, and Suckling. 
The next group is represented by Donne, whose poems have already been given, Herbert, 
and others, who wrote profoundly philosophical and religious poetry, but in highly fantastic 
and artificial form, and hence were called metaphysical poets. The greatest poet of the age, 
John Milton, embodies in his life and works Puritanism at its best; and his lofty and dignified 
poetry makes him one of the greatest of English writers. The last group, the Restoration 
poets, who wrote after the return of the Stuarts to the throne, are represented by Waller and 
Dryden. Their work shows the increasing formalism and materialism characteristic of 
the age. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “CORINNA’'S GOING A-MAYING”: 


This charming pastoral poem by Robert Herrick (1591-1674) was published in his volume 
Hesperides and Noble Numbers, the latter part of which was a group of religious poems. This 
poem, found in the first part of Hesperides, called forth the following high praise from 
Palgrave: ‘Herrick has reached a perfection very rare at any period of literature in the 
tones of playfulness, natural description, passion, and seriousness, which introduce and follow 
each other like the motives of a sonata by Weber or Beethoven, throughout this little master- 
piece of music without notes.” 

130:2. god unshorn. Apollo, god of the sun, with unshorn locks. 

130:3. Aurora. Goddess of the dawn. 

130: 4. fresh-quilted colors. Bright, gaily combined colors. 

I30:10. matins said. Early morning prayer service in the Roman Catholic church. 

130:13. Whenas. Since. 

130:14. tofetchin may. Togo to the fields for hawthorn and other early flowers. 

130:17. Flora. Goddess of Spring. 

130:22. orient, Bright, from its use in connection with gems; the original meaning is 
east. : 

130:25-27. Titan... . forth. The sun goes back or stands still until you rise; an 
example of hyperbole so often found in love poetry. 

130:28. beads. Prayers, from’the use of the rosary in praying. : 

131: 33-34. each porch . . . . is. It was an old custom in England to decorate the 
porches and entrances of houses with hawthorn and sycamore branches on May day. 

131: 40. The proclamation made for May. Probably some local announcement of cere- 
monies for May day, such as our Thanksgiving proclamation. 

131: 45. A deal of youth. A number of young people. 

131: 51. green-gown. A romp on the grass or new-mown hay. 

131:58. take. Take advantage of. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Who is speaking throughout this poem? Summarize in your own words the content. 
(2) Is the general tone of the poem Christian or pagan? Does the last stanza differ in tone? 
(3) In stanza two, note the extravagant praise of Corinna and the fanciful way in which 
this praise is expressed. Point out an example of this method of expression in lines 16 and £7, 
22,25, and 26. (4) What part of the May celebration is described in the third stanza? (5) 
Explain the meaning of lines 30 and 31, ‘‘Each field turns a street, each street a park made 
green and trimmed with trees.’’ (6) What observance resembles our Valentine celebration ~ 
(mentioned in the fourth stanza)? 

UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES. (Herrick) 

EXPLANATORY: 

132:1. Whenas. When. 

132:3. liquefaction. The shimmering, flowing quality of silk is referred to here. 

132:5. brave. Handsome, beautiful. 

132:6. taketh. Attracts, fascinates. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) This little poem is chiefly notable for the liquid and musical quality of the lines. 
What does most to furnish this quality? (2) Scan the poem and give the rime scheme. 


TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME (Herrick) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


_ This song, a general favorite, also appeared in Hesperides. It was set to music by 
William Lawes, brother of Henry Lawes, the musician who wrote scores for the songs in 
Milton’s Comus. j ; 


EXPLANATORY: . 
132315. your prime. Your youth. Compare ‘Corinna’s Going A-Maying,” line 57s 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Compare Herrick’s admonitions to seize the pleasures of the present with the though 
2 , ae 2 2 ” : t 
in Shakespeare s “‘O Mistress Mine,” page 125. (2) Do you think the poet meant to Hae 
that life grows worse and worse as we grow older? What, then, is the main point of the 
poem? (3) Memorize this song. ‘ 


A THANKSGIVING TO GOD FOR HIS HOUSE Gem 


» INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem illustrates the simplicity of Herrick’s religion, and also his consideration of the 
material rather than the spiritual in his life. 
EXPLANATORY: 


132:5. spars. Rafters. 
132: 7. forloward. To protect. The use of the preposition for with the to of the infini- 


' tive was common in older English. 


132:22. Unchipt, unflead. Unbroken; unflead, an old form of unflayed, probably means 
unpeeled. sie 

132:28. pulse. Peas or beans. 

132:31. The worts, the purslain. Salad vegetables. 

133:39-. wassail bowls. Heated ale, mixed with wine and flavored with spices, used for 
drinking healths. ' 

133:42. soils. Manures, fertilizes. Some editors, mistaking this old meaning of soils, 
have erroneously corrected the text to read sows. 

133:49. conduits of my kine. Teats of my cows. Conduits (pronounced kon'ditz) were 
pipes through which wine was drawn. 

133:53. render. Return. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) Note the specific things that Herrick is thankful for. What petition in the Lord’s 


. Prayer covers everything that the poet specifies in histhanks? (2) In lines 15 and 16, notice 


the quaint way in which he associates his spiritual and material gifts to beggars. What was 
Herrick’s profession? 


TO DAFFODILS (Herrick) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This is one of the many pretty poems that Herrick wrote from the inspiration of nature. 
Some of the others are ‘‘To Blossoms,’’ ‘‘ To Violets,’’,‘‘To Meadows,”’ all gracefully melodi- 
ous and all lamenting the rapid passing of time. Read these if you have access to Herrick’s 


works. 


EXPLANATORY: 
133:6. hasting. Quickly passing, fleeting. 
133:8. even-song. The evening service of the church, vespers. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Give in your own words the general thought in the poem. (2) Compare this poem 
with Wordsworth’s ‘‘ The Daffodils,’ page 238. What different thoughts did the sight of the 
flowers arouse in the two poets? (3) Memorize the poem. (4) Study the forms of stanzas 
that Herrick uses in the poems read.. Note especially their variety. 3 


THE PULLEY (Herbert) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This poem, which George Herbert (1593-1633) himself called “‘The Pulley,” is entitled 
“The Gifts of God’? by Palgrave in his Golden Treasury. It was published in Herbert’s 
volime of poems called The Temple, the title being suggested by the church and its observ- 


_ ances. P 


EXPLANATORY: \ 
* 133:5. span, Originally the distance that could be stretched by the hand with the fingers 


_ spread. Figuratively, as here, it means a short space. 


133:12. creatuye. Creation. 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) How is the classical story of Pandora suggested by this poem? Point out the impor- 
tant differences in the classic story and Herbert’s poem. (2) Name the blessings bestowed 
by God uponman. Where are they specified? (3) How is the account of God’s limitation 
of man’s qualities justified (third stanza)? (4) Just what is the main point of the poem, 
and where is it expressed? In this connection explain what Herbert meant by his title. 


VIRTUE (Herbert) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem, also from The Temple, is one of Herbert’s most beautiful lyrics. 


EXPLANATORY: 


134:2. bridal. Bridal day or festival. 

134:5. angry and brave. Red, the color of anger, and beautiful. 

134:6. wipehis eye. Thecoloris so brilliant that it causes the eye of the gazer to water. 

134:10. compacted. Closely packed together. 

134:15. turn tocoal. Charcoal; when the earth shall be burned on the day of judgment, 
the soul will remain. : 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(x) What figure of speech is found in each of the first three stanzas? (2) What is the 
contrast in the poem? Express it in your own words. ‘ : 


THE ELIXIR (Herbert) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


“ The Elixir,” also from The Temple, isa very popular poem, because of its pleasing presen- ° 
tation of the theme that the motive or mental attitude determines the worth of any action. 
The title is a term in alchemy, meaning a substance that had the power of changing the baser 
metals to gold. : 

134:5. rudely. Without consideration. . 

134:7-8. to make . .. . perfection. To make the action perfect, by considering it 
done as for Thee. j 

1943'S, hes, Its, 

134:14-16. Nothing... . clean, The meaning is that nothing is so debased that it 
cannot be made bright and clean by means of the tincture ‘‘for Thy sake.’’ Tincture, or 
the philosopher’s stone, is defined in the Century Dictionary as follows: ‘‘In alchemy, etc., a 
supposed spiritual principle or immaterial substance whose character or quality may be 
infused into material things.’’ The spirit of service to God is the tincture in this case. 

134:19. Who. The antecedent is omitted; supply he or the person. 

134: 21. -stone. Another reference to alchemy. The philosopher's stone, the elixir and 
the red tincture were the same. 

134:24. told. Counted. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Give the thought of the poem in your own words, explaining the fi 
: ords, gure from alch 
ae es poe uses: (2) yy ue ap eee what is the application of the general thaw 
3) Explain the meaning of this, line 21. at is its antecedent? i 
or at least the fourth and fifth stanzas. ~ 4) Semorie ee 


DISDAIN RETURNED 
INTRODUCTORY: (Carew) 


Among the cavalier poets, Thomas Carew (1594?-1645?), the author of thi ic, i 

; . i ’ sl 5 
of the graceful and polished writers of love poetry. In the edition of Carew’s works puuheeal 
in 1640, this poem appeared as here given; but several years before that time, in 1632, it had 
been included in Porter’s Madrigalles and Ayres with the third stanza.omitted. Some mod- 


ern editors follow Porter’s version of the song, among them Pal 
“The True Beauty.” e algrave, who calls the poem 


EXPLANATORY: 

ES 2 345 i uf ee ss ane pronoun is pleonastic and independent in construction, and connected 
135:5-6. Asold....away. As the elements of beauty i ‘ 

by time, the lover’s fervor lessens. f peeaty in the javed cps aze destroyed 
135:7. smooth. Calm, 


’ 


e- 


135:14. resolved. Determined. He has definitely renounced his love for Celia, and will 
not renew it 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


bar) Compare the physical perfections named in the first stanza with the beauties of mind 
and heart praised in the second stanza. (2) What change in the tone of the poem is made by 
the third stanza? 


SONG: ASK ME NO MORE WHERE JOVE BESTOWS (Carew) 


INTRODUCTORY: / 


_ This, probably the most famous song written by Thomas Carew, aptly illustrates the 
highly polished but light and exaggerated society verse of which he was a master. The lyric 
appears in many modern collections under the indefinite title of ‘‘Song.”’ 


EXPLANATORY: 


135:3. your beauty’s orient deep. In the depths of your bright beauty. 

135:6. golden atoms of the day. Sunbeams. 

135:11. dividing. Warbling. A division in music is a series of notes. 

135:18. The phoenix. A fabulous bird that was said to live five hundred or more years, 
when it built a nest of spices in the groves of Arabia, sang a last song, and then set fire to 
its nest, burning with it. From the ashes the bird came forth with new life to repeat the 
same history. By some the phoenix is held to be a symbol of immortality. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: é 

(1) This poem is an illustration of the piled-up conceits popular at the time. _By what 
device are these conceits unified in the various stanzas? (2) What phrase is repeated in each 
stanza, and what effect does this structural device have on the unity of the poem? (3) 
Point out the specific beauties of nature that go to make up the various beauties of the lady’s 
features, and note the exaggerated compliment in each one. 


: THE CONSTANT LOVER (Suckling) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This little poem is a fair example of the work of Sir John Suckling (1609-1642), a gay 
young courtier who wrote poetry because it was the fashionable thing for a gentleman to 
do. The poems here presented show a lively and satiric recognition of the shallowness of the 
courtier’s conception of love, and they also illustrate the author’s keen sense of humor. TT his 
poem, the title of which is sometimes given as ‘‘ Moods,” was published in Last Remains 

“in 1659. 


EXPLANATORY: 
135:1. Out uponii! <A favorite mild oath of the time. 
135:3. like. Likely. ” 


135:5. shall moult away his wings. Shed all the feathers from his wings. 
135:9. the spite on't. The shame or mischief of it. 
135:12. Had .... she. Supply lady after any. But seems to be used for than — 


had it been any other lady than she. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) From reading this poem what do you judge the courtier’s opinion of love to be? (2) 
Point out an example of playfulirony in the first two stanzas. (3) What instance of striking 
exaggeration do you find in the last stanza? How many flames would the lover have experi- 
enced in those three days ‘‘had it any been but she’? (4) Is the main theme of the poem the 
constancy of the lover? If not, what is the important point made? 


WHY SO PALE AND WAN, FOND LOVER? (Suckling) 


EXPLANATORY: 
135:2. Prithee. A contraction of I pray thee. 
136:12. take her. Attract her, take her fancy. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(x) Compare the tone of this poem with that of ‘The Manly Heart,” by Wither, page 129. 
Which of the two poems is more serious? Does each poem in this respect represent a char- 
acteristic of the age in which it was written? (2) What characteristics of Sir John Suckling 


a 
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can you deduce from reading his two poems in this collection? (It would be unfair, how- 
ever, to conclude that all of Suckling’s work is written'in this tone.) 


TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON (Lovelace) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This poem was written while Richard Lovelace (4618-1658) was actually confined in 
prison for a few weeks in 1642 for presenting to Parliament a petition in favor of the king. 
His name is always associated with that of Suckling as representing the typical Cavalier 
poet. In his few best lyrics he is more delicate, serious, and musical than Suckling, but not | 
so humorous and rollicking. 


EXPLANATORY: ; 

136:1. unconfined wings. Love is free even if the poet is confined. 

136: 7. the gods. Lovelace here is using his imagination and referring to the Greek gods. 
Some editors think the word gods a misprint for birds. 

136:9-10. flowing cups... . with no allaying Thames. Wine unmixed with water. 
The poet is, of course, merely enjoying an imaginary carousal. - 

136:17. committed linnets. Caged linnets; the linnet was a song bird much like thecanary. 

136: 20." king. Charles I. 

136:23. Enlargéd. Free. 

136: 28. That. The antecedent of the pronoun is prison. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What three things enumerated in the first three stanzas can make the poet forget his 
imprisonment? (2) How is the pastoral element illustrated in the name the poet gives his 
mistress? (3) Does the poet really see his sweetheart, and drink the health of the king, as he 
says in the first and second stanzas? If not, what does he mean by these statements? Re- 
member that he was in prison. (4) Point out Lovelace’s expression of loyalty to Charles I 
in this poem. Was the character of the king worthy of such feelings? (5) Memorize the 
last stanza, a very famous passage. 


TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS (Lovelace) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Lovelace gives us in this delightful lyric an almost perfect expression of chivalrous devotion. 
The poem serves as a striking contrast to Suckling’s poem, ‘‘ The Constant Lover.’ page 135. 


EXPLANATORY: 


136: 2. nunnery. Pure and quiet retreat. 
136: 7. with a stronger faith. The ardor of his zeal for his king is even greater than his 
love for Lucasta. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Just what does Lovelace mean by honor, line 12? Was this loyalty to the king sin- 
cere on the part_of Lovelace or merely an expression of poetic exaggeration? (2) Memo- 
rize the poem. What are the most famous lines in it? 


L'ALLEGRO and IL PENSEROSO (Milton) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO MILTON’S LYRICAL POEMS: 


Since the history of England during the first three quarters of the seventeenth century 
so vitally affected and was so vitally affected by the life of John Milton (1608-1674), it is 
necessary for students, before beginning a study of his poems, to acquaint themselves with: 
the facts of Milton’s life. Some of the poems here presented were written in the early part 
of his life, and others were composed during the time of the Commonwealth in England, and 
practically every one of them has a definite connection with history. Though Milton’s chief 
title to fame may rest upon his authorship of Paradise Lost, yet it is through his lyric poems that 
the majority of people make his acquaintance, and upon these poems his fame may safely 
rest. Every educated person should read the whole of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 
but these poems are too long to be attempted in a survey course of English literature. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “L’ALLEGRO"” AND “IL PENSEROSO”: 


As the companion poems “L’Allegro ” and “Tl Penseroso”’ are inseparably linked in subject- 
matter and structure, a discussion of either of them necessarily includes a consideration 


€ 
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of the other. The poems were written about 1632, after Milton had left Cambridge Univer- 
sity and while he was spending a number of years in scholarly leisure at his father’s country 
home in Horton, Buckinghamshire. Fitted by inheritance and education for the cultured 
life of the Cavalier, and yet dominated by the Puritan devotion to duty and love of freedom, 
the young Milton was faced by the question of determining to which of these political parties 
he should adhere. Some critics consider the poems “L’Allegro”’ and ‘‘Il Penseroso”’ to be 
the representation of the contrast of the Cavalier and the Puritan ideals presented to the young 
poet for his contemplation and selection. If this is the tase, we can see that even at that 
time Milton was leaning toward Puritanism; for the greater length and the more sympathetic 
treatment of ‘‘I1 Penseroso”’ clearly indicate his preference for the type of life presented in 
that poem. : 

The titles of the poems are Italian probably because Milton could not find attractive 
English equivalents for these words. Li’ Allegro means the cheerful man, but there is no sug- 
gestion of frivolity about this type of man; and Il Penseroso means the serious, contemplative 
man, though without any hint of gloom or sadness. Each poem pictures the pursuits and 
pleasures of a single day, but with the freedom of a poet Milton has condensed the round of 
pleasures of the whole year into this day. L’Allegro is waked-at-early dawn by the song-of 
the lark, and his cheerful, social-day is spent-sometimes in sharing the pleasures_of country 

_ life, chatting with the-farmeror shepherd,-»watehing the-gaiety of the village people at their- 
games and dances, or listening to their stories at the inn. . At other times he delights in 4 
Ournaments, pageants, and- i of city life, and enjoys hearing good secular music.,( Tl 
Penseroso’s day begins in the late afternoon, when he_walks abroad to enjoy the sights and ~—— 
fet countryside, while later he spends his time in the study of classical or 
modern literature;-orin hearing beautiful sacred music, or in enjoying the pleasures of religion. 
“When day comes, he wishes to go to a quiet-wood to escapé the bustle and noise of worldly. 


ecupations. While neither of the two poems gives any lengthy specific descriptions, the 
ifluen 


6 


fluence of nature is felt throughout, and the passages-suggestive of the love of nature add 


o the reader’s pleasure. bate 


L’'ALLEGRO (Milton) 


EXPLANATORY: 
137:1-10. The first ten lines of the poem are a formal introduction, driving away 
Melancholy. Milton’s use of mythology is very free; he invents or changes mythological 
stories at pleasure. 
Fe a, Cerberus. The three-headed dog that guarded the gates of Hades. Milton 
invents this parentage for Melancholy. 
T7232. ‘Shyeion. On the banks of the river Styx, the boundary between the earth and 
the lower world. Charon ferried spirits across this river. : 
137:5. uncouth. Unknown. Look up the etymology of this word and trace the develop- 
t of the present meaning. 4 
Seay To.  Ciinwatiian. The country of the Cimerii was the land of outer darkness on the 
confines of the world as it was conceived by the ancients. } ; : 
137:11. fair and free. Beautifuland generous. ‘The expression fair and free was often 
used in early English literature to describe womanly beauty. F : 
137:12. yclept. Called; from the poe eeree clipian, to call. The y is an old sign of 
he past participle. See also clept in Macbeth, AOA. , ; , 
, ae i Ru divdigoec: The three Graces were Euphrosyne (Mirth), Aglaia (Brightness), 
and Thalia (Joy). Gayley (in his Classic Myths) says they are the daughters of Jupiter 
and Eurynome; he gives neither parentage suggested here by Milton. 
I37:17. sager. Wiser poets. | : i Aisin ; 
137:20. a-Maying. The English poets often commit the anachronism of having their 
May-day festivities indulged in by ancient Greeks and others. 
137: 24. buxom. Plump and good-looking. 
137: 29. Hebe’s. Hebe was goddess of youth and cupbearer to the gods. 
137:34. fantastic toe. The foot guided by fantasy, gay. 
137:30. Liberty. Dwellers in mountainous regions have ever been brave and freedom- 
loving. The Swiss offer a good example. 
137:38. admit me of thy crew. Supply fo be one after me. 
239. her. Liberty. ; 
ats ; a. unreproved. Siiatenrovable; innocent. ee and Shakespeare commonly 
. Compare inex pressive for inexpresstible, etc. } Rey Y 
ie ge Hear. This aioe and to live are in the same construction, indicating pur- 
_ pose. Admit me that I may live and that I may hear, etc. The enumeration of the pleasures 
: is going to enjoy begins here. : é ; d 
a ee ak at 3 niet bid good morrow. Perhaps the poet imagines himself calling 
an early ‘‘good morning” out of his window to some passing neighbor. 
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138:54. Cheerly. Cheerily. 

138:55. hoar. Gray. : : ; 

138: 57. mot unseen. Notice that L’Allegro does not like solitude. Compare “Il Pense- 
roso,”’ line 65. 

138:62. dight. Dressed. : : : 

138:67. tells his tale, Relates his story. Many modern editors explain this phrase to 
mean counts his sheep, the word tell having the Anglo-Saxon meaning to count. But the New 
English Dictionary gives the ordinaty meaning, and says, ‘‘ No instance has been found before 
the nineteenth century of ‘tell his (or a) tale’ used in a numerical sense; while the expression 
in an ordinary sense has been in use since the thirteenth century.’’ Quotations are also given 
to show that shepherds were accustomed to tell tales, each in turn, and that underneath a 
hawthorn appears to have been the shepherd’s place of recreation. 

138:70. landskip. Old form of landscape, which was originally landshape. The country 
scenery suggested here was evidently that around Horton. 

138:80. cynosure. Center of attraction; from the Greek, meaning dog's tail. The end 
star in the constellation Ursa Minor, called by the Greeks Cynosura, was used by Greek 
mariners to guide their ships. ‘ 

138: 83. Corydon and Thyrsis. Classical names for shepherd and shepherdess, as are 
also Thestylis and Phyllis below. ‘ 

139:91. secure. Carefree; from Latin sine, without, and cura, care. 

139:94. rebecks. Musical instruments resembling the violin, but with only two strings. 

139:100. Then to the spicy. Supply they go or we go. ‘ 

139:102. Fairy Mab. The queen of the fairies. Queen Mab is described in Romeo 
and Juliet, I, iv, 65 f., but the fairy\queen is Titania in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

139:102. junkets. Originally cream cheese, later sweetmeats. 

139:103-104. She. This pronoun refers to one of the country people who told stories 
of their experiences with fairies. 

139:104. Friar’s lantern. Will-o’-the-wisp or jack-o’-lantern. 

139:105. the drudging goblin. Robin Goodfellow, sometimes identified with Puck, an 
English familiar spirit who loved to play pranks, but worked with good-natured industry 
for the country people if they would give him cream, of which he wasfond. He is represented 
as awkward and ungainly when compared with the daintiness of the fairies. Lubber fiend 
means drudging spirit. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, II, the fairy says to Puck, ‘“ Fare- 
well, thou lob of spirits.”’ 

Z ia 115. Thus done the tales. This is an absolute construction; the tales being thus 
nished. : 

139:117f. Milton does not mean that the pleasures of city life must be enjoyed on the 
same day that those already pictured are indulged in; at times L’Allegro enjoys city life. 

139:121-22. bright eyes . . . . influence. A reference to astrology, in which the 
stars were supposed to influence the fortunes of those born under their sway. 

139:125. Hymen. The god of marriage, represented as wearing yellow garments and 
bearing a torch with which to light the fire on the hearth of the newly established household. 

140:128. pageantry. Pageants were gorgeous processions, popular in medieval times, 
presenting some allegorical story or the like. 

140:131. well-trod stage. Stage where plays are well acted. 

140:132. If Jonson's learnéd sock be on. If one of Jonson’s learned comedies is presented. 
The sock, Latin soccus, was a low-heeled sandal worn by comedians in the early Greek plays; 
hence sock came to represent comedy. : 

_ 140: 133-134. sweetest . . . . wild. Shakespeare’s freedom and naturalness are here 
compared with Jonson’s learning. ; 

140: 135. against eating cares. To prevent thoughts of destroying (eating) cares.. 

140:136, Lapme.. . . airs. Wrapmein Lydian music. This was the soft, sensuous 
music of the Greeks. 

140:145. Orpheus’ self. A mythological musician. Read in a classical dictionary the 
story of Orpheus, Eurydice, his wife, and Pluto, the god of the underworld. 


ro 5. IL PENSEROSO (Milton) 
EXPLANATORY: 


140:2. brood of Folly, etc. Milton's own invention. 

140: 3. bested. Avail, amount to. Accent the second syllable as in modern bestead.- 

140:4. fixed. Earnest, sober. ; 

140: 10. Morpheus. God of dreams. The dreams were his subjects or pensioners. 

140:14. Tohit. .. . right. To be suited or adapted to the human sense of sight. 

141:15-16. And therefore ... . hue. The passage means, ‘‘and therefore, to suit our 
weaker eyesight, your visage is veiled with black, the color approved by wisdom.” 
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I4I:17-18. in esteem... . beseem. In the estimation (esteem) of Prince Memnon’s sis- 
ter might be considered suitable or fitting (beseem). Prince Memnon was the very beautiful 
king of the Ethiopians. His sister, as represented in medieval romance — though not in © 
Greek mythology — was also noted for her beauty. Miss Mabel Day, writing in the Modern 
Language Review in 1917, quotes a passage from an old history of the Trojan War in which 
Himera, sister of Prince Memnon, is a character, though her beauty is not mentioned. How- 
ever, Lydgate’s Troy Book describes the beauty of Himera, but makes her Memnon’s wife. 
Milton, with characteristic freedom, may have combined these two accounts. 

I41:19. that starred Ethiope queen. Cassiopeia, who was translated to heaven as a con- 
stellation (starred). Read her story in a classical dictionary. 

141:23-24. Vesta . . . . Saturn. Vesta was a Roman goddess of the hearth, and 
Saturn is by some authorities considered the same as the Greek god Cronus. Read the story 
(referred to in line 30) of Cronus’s devouring his children. . = 

I4I : 23-24. This parentage of Melancholy was invented by Milton. 

I41:29. Ida’s inmost grove. Mount Ida, in Crete, was a favorite abode of Saturn; or 
the reference may be to Mount Ida near Troy. 

I4I1:31. Come, pensive nun. Milton's conception of Melancholy seems to be that she 
was nun-like, serious, thoughtful. ; 

141333. grain. Color. ' 

141:35. sable stole of cypress lawn. Black scarf of fine crépe. Cypress was equivalent 
to our word crépe. 

141:36. decent. Comely. f 

141330. commercing with the skies. Waving intercourse with the skies. 

141: 42. Forget thyself to marble. Become as forgetful or insensible to your surroundings 
as if you were a marble statue. 

141:43. a@ sad leaden downward cast. A serious, weighty glance downward. Modern 
punctuation would call for commas in this line. 


141:47-48. Muses . .. . sing. The Muses, nine in number, were the daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. Milton represents them as always (aye) singing about Jupiter’s 
one. 


141254. The cherub Contemplation. Milton takes one of the cherubs spoken of in 
Ezekiel 10: I-10, and makes him the chief companion of Melancholy. He calls this cherub 
Contemplation, for he believed that by serious, elevated thought one could attain to the 
highest ideals. Pronounce contemplation in five syllables. 

141:55. hist along. Bring along softly. 

141:56. ‘Less Philomel will deign a song. Unless the nightingale will consent to sing. 
Read the mythological story of how Philomela was turned into a nightingale. 

142:50. Cynthia... . yoke. Cynthia is another name for Diana, goddess of the 
moon. It was Ceres, and not Cynthia, that was drawn by dragons hitched to her car. 

142:60. th’ accustomed oak. Evidently a spot where Milton was accustomed to hear the 
nightingale sing from some particular oak at Horton. é ; 

142:74. curfew. A bell rung in the time of the Norman occupation, and continued much 
later, as a signal that the peasants must put out lights. The custom of ringing the curfew is 
found in some villages of England today. The word curfew is from the French couvre, to 
cover, and feu, fire. ' “ : 

142:77. if the air will not permit. If the weather is unsuitable for walking out of doors. 

142: 78. will fit. Will be appropriate. , 

142: 83-84. the bellman’s . . . . harm. The bellman was the night watchman who 
went about the streets and-warned the people of fire or other danger. As he rang his bell, he 
recited some sort of charm against mishaps. : 

42:87. outwatch the Bear. Sit up all night. In the latitude of England the constella- 

_tion Ursa Major, the Great Bear, never sets. : ’ : 

142: 88.» With thrice great Hermes. Hermes Tresmegistus, a fabled Egyptian philosopher. 

142:88-89. unsphere . . . . Plato. Call Plato, the Greek philosopher, from heaven. 

142: 890-06. to unfold . . . . element. He wishes to discuss with Plato the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, which Plato held, and also to talk of the spirits (demons) 
that dwelt in the four elements. a : bly 

142:08. In sceptered pall. Pall was originally a name given to royal robes. (What is its 
present meaning?) Tragedy in Greek literature was usually written about royal persons. 

142:09. Presenting . . . . divine. Milton refers here to three great Greek tragedians, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose plays were taken from the history of Thebes, 
the early Greek kings, and the Trojan War. 

143:101-102. What... . stage. Doubtless a reference to Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
The buskin symbolized tragedy as the sock did comedy; the buskin was the high boot worn 


Greek and Latin tragic actors. 
wif 143:104. Musaeus. A mythical musician of Greece. Note the reference to Orpheus 


in the next line, and see ‘‘L’Allegro,”’ line 145. ; 
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143: 107-108. Drew . . ... seek. Pluto is represented as stern and hard; so his tears 
might beiron. Hell is a name sometimes used for the god of the underworld and sometimes 
for the region itself; but in the ire papier i Greece and Rome it did not have the 

resent-day meaning, the abode of the condemned. 

ss 143: Vout Tse Chaser left the “Squire’s Tale’ unfinished. The story was that of Cambus 
Khan (Cambuscan), a famous Tartar king, and of his daughter Canace, and his two sons 
Camball and Algarsife. The virtuous ring and glass —virtuous meaning possessing magic 
power — were gifts sent to Canace by a suitor, the King of Araby. The ring gave the wearer 
the power to understand the language of birds and animals, and the mirror disclosed the 
falseness of friends. The horse of brass, a gift to Cambuscan, could fly through the air and 
swiftly convey the rider any distance that he wished. ; 

143: 116-120. These lines probably refer to Spenser’s Faerie Queene (forests and enchant- 
ments drear, etc.) or to Tasso and Ariosto, Italian writers of romances. ae ie. 

143 122-130. Contrast this description of morning with “L’Allegro, lines 56-62. Civil 
suited means quietly dressed. The Attic boy was Cephalus, with whom Aurora, goddess of 
the dawn, wasinlove. She dressed herself in beautiful colors to meet him. Kerchieft means 
having a head covering of a cloud. Shower still probably means a gentle shower; minute 
drops, slowly falling drops. ‘ 

143:134. Sylvan. A Roman god of the forest, Sylvanus. 

143 : 135-138. . The passage describes a forest that has never been entered by woodcutters. 
The Dryads in Greek mythology were the tree nymphs, and when a tree was felled, the dryad 
who inhabited it was not only frightened but deprived of a home. 

1432140. profaner. Less appreciative. Il Penseroso loves nature, and would want no 
one who did not feel its influence to be in the forest. 

143:141. garish eye. Bright or glaring eye, the sun. 

I44:145. consort. Company. 

I44:147-150. The meaning, which is not perfectly clear, may be that the mysterious 
dream waves its wings over his eyelids and produces dream pictures. 

144:154. Genius. Guardian spirit. 

144:155. due feet. Dutiful feet. 

144:156. To walk... . pale. To walk in the inclosure (pale) of some building 
devoted to religious study. 

144: 157-160. A description of a church. Antique, ancient. Massy proof, massive, 
proof against the weight they bear. 

144:159. storied windows richly dight. Stained-glass windows of rich colors, telling stories - 
by their pictures. ; 

144:160. religious light. Since stained-glass windows are usually put in churches, the 
dim light which they cast has become associated with religion. 

144:168. the peaceful hermitage. A peaceful, retired spot. 

144:170. spell. Study. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON “L’ALLEGRO” AND “IL 
PENSEROSO"’: 


(1) Do you think that these poems present the taste of two opposite characters, or may 
they be the tastes of the same man in different moods? (2) The first ten lines of each poem 
are introductory. Note their likeness in form and contrast in meaning. Point out the same 
characteristics of the two poems with regard to the invocation of the goddess desired and the 
companions of each goddess. (3) Enumerate the pleasures to be enjoyed by each man in 
the order in which they come. Is the contrast noticeable in the pleasures also? (4) Are 
any pleasures mentioned in one poem which have no parallel in the other? If so, what are 
they, and what significance do they give to the poem in which they occur? (5) Select from 
“L’Allegro”’ passages that suggest a series of pictures of morning, noonday, and evening. 
Select those in “‘Il Penseroso"’ that picture night and morning scenes. (6) Why is the lark 
invoked in “L’Allegro”” and the nightingale in “‘Il Penseroso”? (7) Milton was a deeply 
learned man, and especially fond of classical literature. In reading the poems, do you find 
his constant references to these subjects difficult? Give illustrations. (8) The general meter 
of the two poems is iambic tetrameter, but the first foot in many of the lines is incomplete _ 
in order that the first syllable may be stressed. An example of this variation is seen in ~ 
oak Penseroso,”’ line 12. What other irregularity is found in that line? Point out ten lines 
in each poem that have the first syllable stressed. (9) The meter of the introduction to each 
poem is not quite the same as that of the body. Scan each introduction and indicate the 
meter and rime scheme. (10) These poems contain many phrases and passages that have 
become a part of everyday speech. An example is ‘‘Come and trip it as you go, On the light 
fantastic toe,” ““L’Allegro,” lines 33 and 34. The sequence of ?’s in these lines fairly makes 
the tongue dance a jig on the roof of the mouth, thus suggesting the very thing described. 
Point out at least one other happy passage in “‘L’Allegro” and one in “Il Penseroso.” 
(11) Find a beautiful description of music in “‘L’Allegro,’”’ and read it to the class. Select 
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the passage from aS Th Penseroso” descriptive of the pleasures of religion, and read it to the 
class. (12) Suitable subjects for theme work would be the following: (a) Summaries of 
the two poems; (6) the nature pictures in either or both of the poems; (c) Milton’s use of 
mythology; (d) a contrast of the two poems. 


ON HIS HAVING ARRIVED AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE (Milton) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


_This sonnet of Milton’s was written while he was a student at Cambridge University. 
It isan interesting poem chiefly because in it Milton announces clearly the principles that are 
to govern his life. As will be seen from a study of his life, the poet, to an unusual degree, lived 
up to his early ideals. 


EXPLANATORY: 


144:5. my semblance might deceive the truth. In personal appearance Milton was very 
youthful. His long, light hair and smooth features gained for him at Cambridge the name 
of the “‘ Lady of Christ’s,” that is, Christ College, one of the numerous separate colleges of 
Cambridge University. i 

145: 7. inward ripeness, Maturity. 

145:8. indu'th. Endoweth. " 

145:9. it. The antecedent of this pronoun may be inward ripeness; or possibly there is 
no definite antecedent, and the passage may refer to whether his physical and spiritual powers . 
be less or more, etc. 

145:10. It shall be still in strictest measure even. Here he announces his intention of 
doing whatever work may come to him in the best way possible to him. 

145:14. As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye. The work shall be done, says Milton, as 
if I were in the presence of God. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Express the general thought of the poem in your own words. (2) What form of | 
sonnet does Milton use here? Point out examples of faulty or strained rimes. (3) What is 
the figure of speech used in the first lines? Where and how is the figure changed? (4) Point 
out and memorize a particularly famous passage in the sonnet. 


TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL, MAY, 1652 (Milton) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This sonnet is an appeal addressed by Milton to Cromwell, urging him to preserve free- 
dom of religion. It was called forth by proposals made by certain ministers to a committee 
for the propagation of the Gospel, namely, that Puritan preachers should be maintained at 
public expense. ’ 


EXPLANATORY: 

I45:1. our chief of men. He was not only the conqueror and head of the Commonwealth, 
but was the chief man ‘“‘in respect of his personal qualities and thorough-going liberality of 
opinion.” 

145:5. On the neck of crownéd Fortune proud. A reference to the overthrow of Charles I. 
What is the figure of speech? 

145:7. Darwen stream. A stream near Preston, where Cromwell defeated the Scotch 
in 1648. ; 
2s gee :8. Dunbar field. The scene of another victory, in 1650, of Cremwell over the Scotch. 

145:9. And Worcester’s laureate wreath. The battle of Worcester, in 1651, was the final 
defeat of the Royalist forces. Cromwell was accustomed to speak of this victory as the 
“crowning mercy” of God; hence Milton’s use of the term laureate means victorious or 
crowned. Read in a classical dictionary the story of Apollo and Daphne. 

145:11. No less renowned than war. The condensed expression may be stated thus: No 
less renowned than are the victories of war. : ; 

145:11-12. mew foes . . . . chains. A party of the Independents who wished to give 
state aid to preachers. That was one of the things that Milton opposed strenuously in the 

of England. i Fee 
ete Cera aa Stomach. In a famous passage in Lycidas, lines 113-125, Milton simi- 
larly protests against the corrupt clergymen in the Church of England. The teacher may 
read this passage to the class. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) What is the dominant note of this sonnet? (2) Do you think that this form of poetry 
is suited to the use to which Milton puts it? (3) Compare the general subject-matter of this 
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and Milton’s other sonnets with that of most of the Elizabethan sonnets. What is the chief 
difference? (4) Find and memorize the most famous line in the sonnet. 


. ON HIS BLINDNESS (Milton) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Milton's eyesight, never very strong, had failed rapidly from the time he entered public 
life until about 1652, when he became totally blind. He was engaged in writing a prose 
work, Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, an answer to a bitter attack upon the Commonwealth 
by Salmasius, a Dutch scholar; in spite of his failing eyesight he persisted in finishing it, 
thus hastening his blindness. The sonnet is an example of the manner in which a great man 
can accept a serious affliction without complaint or repining. 


EXPLANATORY: 


145:2. Ere half my days. Milton was less than forty-five years old when he became 
blind, an age when a man’s usefulness should not be half over. : 

145:3. talent... . hide. Milton means his power to write, and his determination 
to produce a great poem. Which is the object of to hide; the meaning will be made more evi- 
dent by putting the infinitive before the relative. The biblical reference is to the parable 
of the talents, Matthew 25: 14-30. { 

145:11. state. Pomp. 

I45:12. thousands. The angels that do His bidding. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Write the thoughts of this sonnet in your own words, showing Milton's manly resigna- 
tion. (2) Point out two passages that are particularly famous quotations, and memorize 
them. In fact, the whole sonnet should be memorized. . 


GO, LOVELY ROSE (Waller) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem and the accompanying one from the pen of Edmund Waller (1605-1687) are 
written in the light lyric-vein of the early seventeenth century, and they are very attractive 
examples of that style. Waller, however, is known chiefly as the first writer to use, in nearly 
all his poetry, the closed heroic couplet (two lines of iambic pentameter riming). ‘The 
use of this couplet was continued by Waller’s disciple, Dryden, and later by Pope, and in 
their hands it became the typical English meter for almost a century. A comparison of 
the seventeenth-century lyric poetry with that of the Elizabethan Age will show a decided 
lessening of spontaneity and freshness and an increase in the satiric and formal vein. With 
the Restoration and changes in government and Social life in England, came changes also 
in literature, one of the most marked of these being the scarcity of lyric poetry. A few 
such poems written by Waller, and several by Dryden, more famous than Waller's, are 
almost the only poems of this type coming from this period that are read extensively today. 
a =) Lovely Rose”’ and ‘‘On a Girdle’’ appeared in the edition of Waller’s poems published 
in 1645. 

EXPLANATORY: 


; Cid wastes her ‘time and me. Passes away her time and causes me to pine for 
er love. : 

146: 4. resemble: Compare. 

146: 8-10. Compare Gray’s ‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” lines 59-60. 

146: 17. rare. Precious, valuable. Compare Lowell’s ‘‘What is so rare as a day in 
June?”’ from ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ Prologue to Part I. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the chief point made in this poem? (2) What emphasis does the last stanza 
add to the main thought of the poem? (3) The stanzaic form here is graceful and attractive. 
Scan the first stanza, naming the meter and the method of riming. 


ON A GIRDLE (Waller) 
EXPLANATORY: 
146:3. but... . crown, That would not give his crown. 
x46 vie We § is Sits eePply if before his. 
146: 5. sphere. e primum mobile, or all-containing sphere in the Ptolemai a. 
146:6. The pale... . deer, The inclosure which held this lovely deer one the 
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was a favorite play on words in Elizabethan times and later. H irdl 
as well as to the inclosure of the deer park. ake bionibigediacutes 5 
146:11. ribband. An old spelling of ribbon. ‘ 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) As the poem written in a light or a serious mood? Compare it with Sir John Suckling’s 
poems in this respect. (2) Does Waller equal in grace and sweetness such Cavalier lyrists 
as Carew and Lovelace? Compare the two lyrics given here by Waller with the two from 
each of these authors on pages 134 and 136. 


’ 


SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY (Dryden) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem was written in 1687, and set to music by an Italian composer, Draghi. A musi- 
cal society in London requested Dryden to write an ode for their celebration of St. Cecilia’s 
day, November 22, and he composed this poem. It belongs to the division of lyric poetry 
called the ode, which according to Mr. Edmund Gosse is, ‘‘Any strain of enthusiastic and 
exalted lyric verse, directed to a fixed purpose, and dealing progressively with one. dignified 
theme.” , This poem, however, belongs to a more formal type of ode; that is, an elaborate 
lyrical composition set to an elaborate musical accompaniment. This ode and ‘‘Alexan- 
der’s Feast’’ are among the most notable examples in English of the last-named variety. 


EXPLANATORY: 


147:2. This universal frame began. The universe wascreated. This and the following 
lines of this stanza are a statement of the belief set forth in the Pythagorean philosophy, 
namely, that the heavenly bodies of the universe are held in place and revolve in their orbits 
in obedience to a music too sublime for mortal ears, ‘‘the Music of the Spheres.’’ Dryden 
in the poem states that these bodies were created from chaos by the power of this music, mak- 
ing, on his own authority, this addition to the theory of the music of the spheres. 

147:8. cold... . dry. These were the four elements of matter that obeyed the 
power of music. See the note on Chaucer's Prologue, line 420. , 

147:15. diapason. The sequence of all the notes of the musical seale. 

147:17. Jubal. ‘‘And his brother’s name was Jubal; he was the father of all such as 
handle the harp and organ’’— Genesis 4: 21. In classic mythology the god Mercury is said 
to have invented the first musical instrument by stretching strings across a tortoise shell. 
There seems to be some confusion here in references. 3 

147-148: stanzas 3, 4, 5. These stanzas picture the music of various instruments. 
Notice how the poet has selected and arranged his words so that the rhythm of the verse and 
the very sound of the words suggest the music described. This figure of speech is called 
onomatopoeia, that is, suiting the sound to the sense. 

147:28. mortal alarms. Calls to deadly battles. 

148:50. sequacious of. Following. Read the myth of Orpheus, and see “L’Allegro,”’ 
lines 145-150, and ‘‘Il Penseroso,”’ lines 105-108. 


148:51. Cecilia. The patron saint of music. Her festival day is celebrated in the Roman 


Catholic church with music. She was a member of a noble Roman family in the third cen- 
tury and was put to death, 230 a.p., because she refused to sacrifice to idols. There 
is a legend that she was visited by an angel, but Dryden seems to be the only authority for 
the statement that the angel was attracted by the sound of her organ. She was by 
tradition the inventor of the organ. a 

148:59-00. when . .. . devour. When judgment day shall destroy the world. 

148: 63. untune. Destroy. Professor Kittredge explains: ‘‘The untuning of the spheres 
is the same as the destruction of the world —the spheres cease to be tuneful because they 


cease to exist.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) One characteristic of an ode is that it is a collection of stanzas of different lengths 
and construction, unified by one general theme. How does this ode follow the rule in the 
length of the stanzas? (2) What is the rime scheme of stanza one, and how does it differ 
from that of the second stanza? (3) What is the unifying theme throughout the ode? 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST; OR, THE POWER OF MUSIC (Dryden) 


INTRODUCTORY: 
This elaborate ode is the best known of Dryden’s poems, and one of the finest examples 


of musical odes in the English language. It was written for the celebration of St. Cecilia’s © 


= 
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da ovember 22) on the request of the same musical society for which he had written his 
fon for Saint awe Day” ten years before. “ Alexander's Feast”’ differs from most 
odes in that it has a thread of narrative running through it. Dryden selects as the frame- 
work of his poem an incident in Alexander’s conquest of Persia, for which there is only a slight 
historical basis, namely, the burning of Persepolis, at the instigation of Thais, a Greek beauty 
who accompanied Alexander’s Persian expedition. The scene of an oriental banquet makes 
a picturesque setting. The power of music is shown by the way in which Timotheus, a Greek 
musician, could sway Alexander with his songs. - 


EXPLANATORY: 


149:1. '’Twas at. It is not unusual for a poem to begin with an elliptical statement. 
The meaning here is, ‘‘It was at the royal feast that the following events took place. 

149:1. for Persia won. Alexander the Great defeated Persia in the battle of Arbela, 
331 B.c. With fifty thousand men he overcame the Persian king and his vastly larger 
army. : 

6 :2. Philip's warlike son. Alexander the Great, son of Philip of Macedon and 
Olympias, daughter of the king of Epirus. 

149:7. brows... . bound. It was the custom at Greek banquets for the guests to 
recline on couches, and to wear wreaths of flowers about their brows. 

149:9. Thais. A beautiful Attic woman, who, according to Cleitarchus, persuaded 
Alexander to set fire to the city as an act of vengeance upon the Persians by the Greeks. 

149:\10. a blooming Eastern bride. A beautiful oriental woman. 

149:20. Timotheus. A young musician formerly said to have had great power over 
Alexander. Historians now believe that he died three years before Alexander was 
born. , 

149:25. The song began from Jove. It was the custom for a musician to praise the chief 
auditor highly. It was also.a great compliment to Alexander for Timotheus to tell the story 
of Jupiter and Olympias. In the story, Jupiter woos Olympias (Olympia in the poem) in 
the form of a serpent, and thus becomes Alexander’s father. The king, on consulting an 
oracle some time before this, had been hailed as a son of Jove. 

149:28. belied. Counterfeited. 

149:29. radiant spires. He descended on radiant spirals. 

149:35. A present deity. A deity is present; that is, of course, Alexander. 

150:37. vavished. Enchanted. 

I50:39. Assumes the god. Behaves as a god, assumes the manner of a god. The gods 
merely nodded to indicate their commands. See line 4o. 

I50:41. seems .... Spheres. Another manifestation of his assuming to be a god. 
The belief was that Jove’s nod shook heaven and earth. 

150: 47. Bacchus. God of wine. . 

I50:51. purtle. Probably the dark red flush caused by drinking. 

150: 53. hautboys. Oboes, from French haut, high, and bois, wood. They were flute- 
like wooden instruments producing high, clear notes. 

150:67. Fought all his battles o'er again, etc. Boasted of his victories over the Per- 
sians and exaggerated them threefold. 

150:69. master. Timotheus. 

150: 70-72. The antecedents of the pronouns in these lines are not quite clear. All of 
them refer to Alexander except the first his in line 72, which refers to Timotheus. 

I51:75. Darius. Supply of or about before Darius. Darius, King of Persia, was defeated 
by Alexander a number of times. In the battle of Arbela he was murdered by one of his own 
followers. This treacherous act is referred to in lines 76 and 80-83. 

I51:85. altered. Changed from the boasting mood of a short while before. 

I51:90. various turns of chance below. Rapid changes in the fortunes of men that take 
place on earth. 

51:97. Lydian measures. Soft, sensuous music. See note on ‘‘L’Allegro,’’ line 136. 

I5I:101-102. The participles in these lines modify war in line 99. 

I5I:107. many. The guests at the feast. 

I5I: 109. his pain. His passionate love. 

I5f:i110. fair. Beautiful woman. : 

1522132. Furies. The mythological avengers of crime, who were clothed in black and 
had serpents writhing on their heads. 

1523139. Unburiedremain. The Greeks believed that if the bodies of the dead were not 
properly buried and furnished with a coin to pay their passage across the Styx in Charon’s 
boat, their spirits would have to wander in outer darkness. 

152:147. flambeau. Torch. ; 

_ 1523150. like another Helen, fired another Troy. The fact that Helen, wife of the Greel 
king Menelaus, ran away with Paris, son of the King of Troy, caused the Trojan War and the 


burning of Troy by the Greeks. 
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1532156. Ere heaving bellows learned to blow. Before the air was pumped by bellows 
through the pipes of the organ. - 

I53:162. vocal frame, Organ. 

I153:163. sacred siore. Her store (knowledge): of sacred music. ; 

I53:160. vratsed a@ mortal to the skies. The power of his music swayed Alexander so 
that the monarch was raised from earth to heaven. 

153:170. She drew an angel down. Thisisa reference to the legend that an angel visited 
Cecilia. See note on Cecilia in “‘A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,” line 5rabove. — 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) The sub-title of the poem indicates the main theme, the power of music; and the 
fact that it was written for St. Cecilia's day celebration shows that her music is to be praised 
especially. Why, then, does Dryden devote all but one stanza to the discussion of the 
ancient musician’s power, and treat Cecilia’s place in music so briefly? (2) Except the 
first two stanzas, which are introductory, each stanza of the poem describes a different 
kind of music and its effect. Point out by stanzas the varieties of music and state the effect 
of each kind upon Alexander. (3) Does Timotheus arrange his songsskillfully so that he 
will stir Alexander more deeply by degrees? (4) In stanzas 5 and, 6 contrast the kinds of 
music and the effects produced. (5) Dryden uses onomatopoeia freely in this poem. In 
stanzas 5 and 6 quote passages in which the combination of words represents the kind of 
music described. (6) Give an example of alliteration in stanza 5. Point out other examples 
in the poem. (7) Characteristics of the ode already noted are variety and irregularity in 
stanza lengths and rime arrangements. Compare stanzas 3 and 4 as to number of lines 
in each. Make out the rime scheme for stanza 2 and compare it with that of any other 
stanza. (8) The meter of the poem is also marked by irregular combinations. In stanza 3, 
the first three lines are iambic, the next four may be considered iambic with the first foot 
inverted in one line and the first light syllable omitted in another. Which are these lines? 
The last five lines are clearly trochaic. Scan this stanza, and note the varying lengths of 
the lines. (9) After you have studied the poem closely, read it aloud, striving to bring 
out the rhetorical effects to the best of your ability. 


LINES PRINTED UNDER THE ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF MILTON (Dryden) 


INTRODUCTORY: 
This praise of Milton was printed under his portrait in an edition of Paradise Lost pub- 
lished in 1688. ‘The volume was published by subscription, and Dryden was one of the 


patrons. P 


EXPLANATORY: 

153:1. Three poets . . . . born. Homer was the Greek poet, supposed to have lived 
in the tenth or eleventh century B.c., Virgil the Latin poet of the first century a.D., and 
Milton the English poet (1608-1674). These three poets wrote the most famous epics of their 
literatures, the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Aeneid, and Paradise Lost, 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) What three poets are referred to in line 1? (2) Do you think that Dryden’s com- 
pliment to Milton is justified? (3) In what type of verse is the poem written? 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK (Pope) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE: 

This poem by Alexander Pope (1688-1744), published in its complete form in 1714, is 
unquestionably the best mock-epic in English literature. It was founded on a real incident. 
Miss Arabella Fermor, the Belinda of the poem, became enraged when Lord Petre in a 
moment of audacity cut off alock of her hair. Her resentment was so great that it involved 
other members of the two families and resulted in a bitter quarrel between them. Mr. John 
Caryll, a friend of Pope’s, proposed that the poet write a humorous poem and thus attempt to 
change the tragedy to comedy. Agreeing to the plan, Pope wrote two cantos. These were 
so well received that he later revised them, enlarging the poem to five cantos by adding all 
the supernatural machinery, the description of the game of ombre, and other parts. The 
principals in the incident were not pleased with Pope’s treatment of them, and the poem failed 
to make peace between the families; but the general public and the critics of the time received 
the piece with enthusiasm. As a reflection of the society of the eighteenth century, with its 
devotion to fashion and its artificiality, the poem is a masterpiece. It also truly represents 
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the feeling of the age toward women, an exag 
tempt. The ease and finish of style and the r 
Lock” make it an excellent example of classicism 2 
by Pope to Miss Arabella Fermor and used as a dedi 
explanation of the origin of the poem and the ma 
example of the formal and conventional letters of he time. 
applied to unmarried as well as married ladies in Pope _— 
we t 


DEDICATION TO Mrs. ARABELLA FERMOR 


Mapam: It will be in vain to deny that I have some regard for this piece, since I dedicate 
it to you. Yet you may bear me witness, it was intended only to divert a few young ladies, 
who have good sense and good humor enough to laugh not only at their sex’s little unguarded 
follies, but at their own. But as it was communicated with the air of a secret, it soon found 
its way into the world. An imperfect copy having been offered to a bookseller, you had the 
good nature, for my sake, to consent to the publication of one more correct. This I was 
forced to, before I had executed half my design, for the machinery was entirely wanting to 
complete it. A 

The machinery, Madam, is a term invented by the critics to signify that part which the 
deities, angels, or demons are made to actinapoem. For the ancient poets are in one respect 
like many modern ladies; let an action be never so trivial in itself, they always make it appear 
of the utmost importance. These machines I determined to raise on a very new and odd 
foundation, the Rosicrucian doctrine of spirits. : 

I know how disagreeable it is to make use of hard words before a lady; but ’tis so much the 
concern of a poet to have his works understood, and particularly by your sex, that you must 
give me leave to explain two or three difficult terms. , 

The Rosicrucians are a people I must bring you acquainted with. The best account I 
know of them is in a French book called ‘‘Le Comte de Gabalis,’* which, both in its title and 
size, is so like a novel that many of the fair sex have read it for one by mistake. According 
to these gentlemen, the four elements are inbabited by spirits which they call sylphs, gnomes, 
nymphs, and salamanders. The gnomes, or demons of earth, delight in mischief; but the 
sylphs, whose habitation is in the air, are the best-conditioned creatures imaginable. For 
they say any mortals may enjoy the most intimate familiarities with these gentle spirits, upon 
a condition very easy to all true adepts, an inviolate preservation of chastity. . 

As to the following Cantos, all the passages of them are as fabulous as the vision at the 
beginning, or the transformation at the end, except the loss of your hair, which I always men- 
tion with reverence. The human persons are as fictitious as the airy ones; and the character 
of Belinda, as it is now managed, resembles you in nothing but in beauty. 

If this poem had as many graces as there are in your person, or in your mind, yet I could 
never hope it should pass through the world half so uncensured as you have done. But let 
its fortune be what it will, mine is happy enough, to have given me this occasion of assuring 
you that I am, with the truest esteem, : 

Madam, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
A. Pope. 
Canto I (The Rape of the Lock) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This canto introduces the machinery of the poem, that is, the supernatural element; and, 
as Pope explains in his dedicatory letter, he employs here the Rosicrucian doctrine of spirits. 
This fanciful supernatural element not only adds to the mock-epic style of the poem, but it 
enables Pope to express more forcibly his satire on the vanities of women. 


EXPLANATORY: 


154:1-3. The opening lines of the poem follow the classical epic style of introduction, 
an invocation of the muse and an announcement of the theme. Pope’s own translation of ~ 
the Iliad has the following opening lines: 


“Achilles wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess sing!” 
and Virgil’s'Aeneid begins arma, virwmque cano, ‘‘ Arms and the man I sing.” 
-154:3. Caryll. Pope’s friend, who suggested his writing the poem. 
154:4. Belinda. Miss Arabella Fermor. See Introductory Note: : 
154:8. belle. Lady of fashion. The terms beau and belle were popular in the eighteenth ~ 
century, but are rarely used with the same meaning in modern times, - 


154:13. Sol. Thesun. Another example of the artificiality of the age was the employ- 
ment of classical names for the sun and moon. es: 
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sy: 3 = Hparial is disturbing Belinda. 
214. eyes... . day. n exaggerated compliment i - 
pare “ Corinna’s Going A-Maying,” ne aay pliment in seventeenth-century style. 

154: 15. p dogs. e favorite pet of the fashionable lady was 
references to lap dogs are found in the literature of this period. | Se 

154:16. sleepless . . . . awake. Notice the satire in the use of these two words. 

_ 154: 17-18. Thrice . _: + + Sound, These were signals that the sleeper was awake; the 
ringing of the bell three times and the tapping of the slipper on the floor were to summon 
an attendant. The pressed watch was the repeater, a watch by which the time was told in 
musical chimes. 

154:20. For explanation see Pope's letter in Introductory Note. : 

154:23. birth-night beau. A gallant gentleman, such as would go to a ball given in cele- 
bration of a royal person’s birthday. 

154:27. care. Object of the sylph’s care. ; 

154230. Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught. Stories told by nurses to children 
were usually connected with fairy lore and superstition. Pope’s joining of the priest’s teach- 
ing with nurse’s stories seems to be a thrust at the religious training of the time. 

154:32. silver token. ‘The silver coin left by fairies, usually as a reward for neatness. 

154:32. ‘circled green. Circles in meadows of brighter green than the surrounding grass, 
supposed to be caused by the touch of the feet of the fairies in their round dances. 

154:36. marrow. The word belongs to things as well as views. 

I54:38. maids... . revealed. Here Pope refers to the passage in Matthew 2:25: ‘‘I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 

155:44. box. The box at the opera. 

155:44. ring. The Row in Hyde Park, London, the place where fashionable people 
took the air in their carriages. 

--155:46. two pages and achaiy. The sedan chair, the favorite vehicle for going about the 
city of London in the eighteenth century, was a small inclosed seat, carried by two pages 
who held it by the shafts in front and behind. 

155:51-72. In this passage Pope does not closely follow the Rosicrucian system, but 
allows his fancy free rein in his discussion of the sylphs. : 

I55:56. ombre. A game of cards popular at the time. It is more fully described below, 
Canto III, lines 30-100. 

I55:50. sprites. Another spelling of spirits. 

I55:509. termaganis. Bad-tempered women. 

155:60. salamander. An animal somewhat like a small lizard. There was a super- 
stitious belief that it could live in fire. 

55:62. tea. The pronunciation of this word in Pope’s time was fay. See Canto III, 
line 8, for the same pronunciation. 

I55:63. gnome. A spirit of the earth. 

155:73. Spark. An eighteenth-century name for a man of fashion, with the same mean- 
ing as beau. 

156:85. garters, stars, and coronets. ‘Symbols of high social orders in England. 

56:04. impertinence. Trivial pastime. The etymological meaning is irrelevant, not 
pertaining. Here it means frivolity. 

156:97-98. Florio . 


ionable men. ; , ; 
I56:100. They... . heart. They readily change their affections from one object 


to another. ‘The same figure is used by Addison in The Spectator, ‘‘ The heart was nothing 
but a toy shop.” The next two lines enumerate the frivolities that occupy the hearts of 
women. The whole passage is'a famous one and is frequently quoted. 

156:105. these. The sylphs; I am one of the sylphs. : : 

156:108. In the clear mirror of thy ruling star. A reference to astrology, the science by 
which men’s fortunes were read in the stars. ; 

I56:110. main. Thesea. The sun seemed to set in the sea. 

156:112. pious. Reverential, especially toward the power of the sylph. 

186:113. 7s all thy guardian can. Is all that thy guardian has power to do. 

1s6:115. Shock. Her lap dog. 

156:118. Oillet-doux. Love letter. 

une :120. But. Ae ee ks 

156:123. nymph. La elinda. 

ne : oe, eae Prizstess. Belinda’s maid, referred to below (line 148) as Betty. Pope 
is here satirically comparing the making of Belinda’s toilet to a religious rite. 
1572131. nicely culls. Fastidiously selects. ; Ss 

157:134. Arabia . .. . box, Perfumes from Arabia. ‘ 

1573135. tortoise’. . . . combs. She had combs of tortoise shell and ivory. SS 


s 


. Damon. Pope uses classical names here to represent fash- 
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157:138. Puffs... . billet-doux. Notice the mixture of articles on her dressing 


table. Patches were small pieces of black court-plaster cut in fanciful designs and pasted on 
the face. They were supposed to add to beauty by contrasting the black plaster with the 
brilliant complexion. : 


Canto II (The Rape of the Lock) , 
INTRODUCTORY: 

The second canto of the poem presents Belinda, in the triumph of her completed toilet, 
enjoying the pleasure of a barge party on the Thames. In addition to this, the reader is let 
into the knowledge of the danger which threatens the fair one, and of the precautions taken 
by her supernatural guardians. 


EXPLANATORY: 


15731. ethereal plain. The heavens. : n. 
157:2. purpled. Rosy. Compare ‘‘Alexander’s Feast,” ‘‘ Flushed with a purple grace. 
157:3. rival of his beams. Belinda. pat et 

157:8. Which Jews .. .. adore. Thecross, as the sign of the Christian religion, would 
be obnoxious to both Jews and infidels under ordinary circumstances, but Belinda is so lovely 
that they would even kiss the cross for her sake. That 

157:10. wumnfixed as those. The compliment here to her personal beauty contains the sar- 
castic cut at her fickle mind. 

I57:13. strike. Affect. 

I58:19. to... . mankind. For the destruction of mankind, who would lose their 
hearts at sight of such beauty. 

158:23. labyrinths. Mazes. Look up the story of the Cretan labyrinth in a classical 
dictionary. 

158:25. with hairy springes . . . . betray. We catch birds with snares (springes) 
made of hair. 

158:209. Th’ adventurous Baron. Lord Petre, who is plotting to secure the lock of hair. 

158:35. Phoebus. The sun. 

158: 37-44. The satire here is directed at the insincerity of love in the eighteenth century. 
Notice the articles of which he built the altar of love. 

158:38. iwelve ... . gilt. French novels with gilt edges. A French novel, Clelie, 
2 ten volumes of eight hundred pages each, was published about the time that Pope wrote 
this poem. 

158: 42. three amorous sighs. Note the use of the magic three. Compare the witch 
scenes in Macbeth. 

158:45. half his prayer. Which part was granted and which not? See Canto V. ‘ 
3 Tae 253. with careful thoughts oppressed. Oppressed with thoughts of the way to care for 

elinda 

158:51-55. Notice the changes in tense in these lines. Is Pope merely careless? 

I158:55. denizens of air. ~Inhabitants of the ‘air, associated with him. The next lines 
give a brilliant imaginative picture of these aerial inhabitants and their characteristics. 

158:56. lucid. Clear, airy; the same as fluid in line 621. 

159: 71. purple pinions. Ariel, the king, has wings of the royal color, purple. 

159: 73. sylphs and sylphids. The -id is the feminine ending, formed after the Greek. 

159:74. Fays .... demons. All of these are names of different origins for super- 
natural creatures. 

159: 75. spheres. This seems to mean here the courses or orbits in which they moved. 

159: 79. wandering orbs. Meteors, or possibly comets. 

159:91. fair. Ladies, the fair sex. 

159:98. their airs. Their attractive arts or manners. 

_ 160: 105-110. Notice the contrasts in each pair of calamities, one trivial and one serious, 
but both being equally serious to the frivolous belle of the time. 

160: 112. Zephyretta. The name, invented from zephyr, a gentle breeze, is appropriate 
for the guardian of the fan. Notice also in the lines below the appropriateness of the other 
names, Brillante, Momentilla, Crispissa. 

160:119. seven-fold fence. Defense. The eighteenth century was the day of immense 
hoop skirts. 

160: 125-136. The punishments to be inflicted upon the spirits are no less ingenious than 
the names given them. 

160:132. riveled, Withered. The word is now obsolete. 

160 :133. Jxion. A character in mythology who was punished by being fixed to a great 
revolving wheel. ‘The word is accented on the second syllable. by se ;, 

160: 134. whirling mill. Animplement for whipping hot chocolate to make it frothy. 

160: 138. orb in orb. Joined in circles. + if 

160: 139. thrid. Thread. 
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wl AD Canto III (The Rape of the L al Y 
INTRODUCTORY) © ; ae ) 

This canto is largely occupied with the detailed description of the game of ombre, a popu- 
lar card game of the time. The account of the actual rape, or violent seizure, of Belinda’s 
lock is also the climax of the mock-epic action. 


EXPLANATORY: 


160:3. structure of majestic fame. Hampton Court, a royal residence. 

161:6. foreign tyrants. Louis XIV of France was the foreign king that the English were 
most concerned about. During the reign of Queen Anne cabinet meetings were sometimes 
held at Hampton Court. 

161:7. three realms obey. England, Scotland, and Ireland. When were they united? See 
the note on treble scepter, Macbeth IV, i, 121. 

161 217. Snuff. The habit of taking snuff was a popular one at the time, and a person’s 
breeding was shown by the elegant way in which he took the snuff from his jeweled or enam- 
eled snuffbox. 

161:22. wretches hang .... dine. The judges and jury in a trial were forced to 
remain in the courtroom until a decision was reached. The passage here means that the 
jurors would quickly agree to hanging, so that they (the jurymen) might dine. 

161:25. of fame. For fame. 

161: 209-30. three bands .... nine. Three persons usually play this game, and each 
holds nine cards. Note the rime of join with nine. Words in oi were pronounced like i, as 
gine, stle, bile, for join, soil, boil, etc. We still sometimes hear these pronunciations among 
people of colonial English stock who live in isolated country districts. 

161: 29-108. These lines describe in detail the game of ombre, derived from Spain 
(Spanish hombre, man, the person who makes the trump being the man or it). Three per- 
sons usually play, though two, four, or five may play. The cards vary in value with the 
suite, but in any suite the three highest cards are called spadille, manille, and basto, and 
these three are matadores, since they will take any cards sent against them, as the mata- 
dore kills the bull in a bullfight. : 

161:35-36. sylphs .... place. Thisis another thrust at the vanity of woman. 

161:37-42. Evidently the cards of Pope’s day bore the same pictures of kings, queens, 
and knaves that the modern playing cards do. Note how elaborately and with what humor- 
ous effect the poet describes the cards. } 

161:45-46. care .... were. Pronounce were according to British usage, to rime 
with care. " ; ; 

162:47f. Notice that the names of the matadores are personified, thus making the con- 
test a burlesque of a real battle or tournament. : 

162:52. verdant field. Card table, covered with green felt. 

162:61-62. Pam... . Loo. Pamisa name for the knave of clubs, the highest card 
in the game of Loo. : : we) 

162:67. warlike Amazon. ‘The queen of spades, which took Belinda’s king of clubs, 
“the club’s black tyrant.’’ References to a modern deck of cards will show that the king of 
clubs is the only card that has globes on it. . 4 ; 

163:92. Just . .. . codille. The baron has taken four tricks and Belinda is about 
to be defeated. Codille was a term used to indicate that the one who made trumps had lost. 
Belinda saved the game here by taking the ace of hearts with her queen, line 108. 

163:102. elate. Elated. Used also in Burns’s ‘‘To a Mountain Daisy,” line 51. 

163:105. the board. The table. ; - ‘ : 

163 :106.._The berries . . . . round. Coffee berries; it was the fashion to grind the 
coffee in the coffee-mill before the guests. Coffee had been introduced into England about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, but was still a luxury, as was also tea, which had like- 
wise just become a popular beverage in England. P 

163:107-108. altars of Japan .... blaze. J apanned tables were very fashionable - 
in the eighteenth century. The spirit lamps for preparing the coffee were placed on these. 

163:122. Scylla’s fate. Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, King of Megara, in order to help 
his enemy, Minos of Crete, cut from her father’s head the purple lock of hair which oracles 
said would preserve his city from destruction as long as it remained onhishead. Asa punish- 
ment she was transformed into a bird, or as some accounts say, into a monster with heads of 
barking dogs. Read the story in a classical dictionary. 

163:128. a two-edged weapon. A pair of scissors. ’ ; 

164:.147. glitt'ring forfex. The blades of the scissors. Forfex is the Latin word for 


issors. ' eat 
64 2152. airy substance ... . again. Here, as throughout the poem, Pope imitates 
the real epic style. This passage is a burlesque of the way wounds affected gods and goddesses 
i eat epics. ‘ ) 
i ay ; eh forever and forever! Notice the humorous effect of the phases. 
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164:157-158. Not louder .... ‘last. The same kind of satirical antithesis is found 
here asin lines 105-110 of CantoII. i: 8 a : aoe 
164:165. Atalantis. A popular romance of the time, satirizing some prominent families. 
164:171. date. Its end. 2 : 


Canto IV (The Rape of the Lock) 
INTRODUCTORY: : 

Canto IV continues the machinery of the poem; but it is now, the gnomes, and not the airy 
sylphs, that hover around Belinda. The contrast that Pope gives between the two groups 
of spirits is interesting. 


EXPLANATORY: 

165:1-10. The first ten lines continue the satirical treatment of women’s feelings. 

165:13. Umbriel. The name is appropriate; it is from the Latin uwmbra, a shadow. 

165:16. Spleen. Ill-nature, wrath. ; 

165:24. Megrim. Migraine, a headache. 

165:30. lJampoons. Slanderous poems, appropriate to ill-nature. A lampoon was 
originally a drinking song, from French lampons, let us drink. : 

166: 45-53. Compare these creatures with the followers of Ariel. 

166:51. pipkin ... . walks. Small jug. Homer’s tripod was a three-legged imple- 
ment that walked by magic. See the Iliad, Book XVIII, where Thetis goes to Vulcan to 
get new seo for Achilles, and finds him making tripods that will move about as the 
gods wish. 

166:56. Spleenwort. A-variety of fern used as a remedy for disorders of the spleen. 

166:78. single act gives half the world the spleen. If Belinda’s good-nature can be changed 
to wrath, half the fashionable world will be affected. 

166:82. Ulysses heldthe winds. Read ina classical dictionary the account of how Aeolus, 
god of winds, gave Ulysses the bag containing the winds when the latter was returning from 
the Trojan War. Compare the effect of the opening of Umbriel’s bag, lines 91-120, with that 
caused by the opening of the bag of winds. 

167: 89. Thalestris. Mrs. Morley, the sister of Sir George Brown (see Sir Plume below), 
is represented by this character. 

167:97-102. This passages describes the pains Belinda had taken with washes and curlers 
to make her hair lovely. 

167: 113-115. this prize . . . . rays. Evidently the baron intended to set the lock 
in a ring and surround it with diamonds. 

167: 121. Sir Plume. Sir George Brown. He was very much enraged at Pope's treatment 
of his character, and threatened personal punishment to the poet. 

168: 127-130. ‘This ridiculous speech naturally made London people laugh at the model 
for Sir Plume’s character. See also line 132 for further satire on Sir Plume’s nonsense. 

168: 143. Belinda’s wrath changes to sorrow, and she weeps for the loss of her hair. 

168:161. omens. Signs of bad fortune. Notice the enumeration of these ridiculous 
omens in lines 162-165. 

168: 166. mow believed too late. In Canto I. lines 27-114, the vision is described. What 
caused Belinda to forget it? 


Canto V (The Rape of the Lock) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


_ The last canto gives a witty account of the battle that raged for the recovery of Belinda’s 
hair, and of its loss to her in spite of her victory. Several theories are also advanced as to 
what finally became of the lock. 


EXPLANATORY: 


169: 5. Trojan. Aeneas, who left Carthage in spite of the entreaties of Anna, the sister 
of Queen Dido, who was in love with Aeneas. 

169:9-34. Clarissa’s speech represents the sensible course to pursue; but fashionable 
folly is further emphasized by making the crowd reject her advice. : 

169: 14. side-box. The position for men of fashion at the theater. Evidently ladies 
occupied front boxes. See line 17. it 

169: 20. smallpox. This disease, the most deadly of the time, was much dreaded by 
people of fashion. , 

169:23. To patch, nay ogle. To decorate the face with patches, or cast sidelong glances 
to attract attention. : . ; 

170: 47. ‘Gainst Pallas ... . arms. Pallas Athene (Minerva) and Hermes (Mercury) 
championed the side of the Greeks in the Trojan War, while Mars and Latona (mother of 
Apollo and Diana) fought for the Trojans. ; re 
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5702 50-64.. a beau... . t. Dapperwit represents the beau, and his final 

is line 61. Is his name appropriate? Sir Fopling died in song, his final speech, “ Those me 
are made so killing,” being a song taken from an opera of the day, Camilla. } 

170:65-66. Maeander’s ++ + . dies. The common belief was that the swan sang only 
one song, and that just before its death. Meander was a winding river in-Asia Minor; hence 
our word Sp tee is its meaning?. a ; 

170: 70. e final decision of the battle, after the classi 

pan Ne maa er the classical custom, was made by Jove. 
171:80. How did Belinda overcome the baron? 


171288. bodkin. Dagger. Here it is used in the Shakespearian sense. In Canto II, 


line 128 above, the word is used in the modern sense to mean a lar i 

*, : ge-eyed, blunt-pointed 
needle. Bodkins or daggers were favorite ornaments for the hair in fashionable life. See 
lines 95 and 96. 


171: 105-106. In Othello, III, iii, the Moor demands the handkerchief which he thinks’ 


will prove his wife’s guilt. 

171: 113. lunar sphere. The moon’s realm. There was an old belief that the earth's 
worthless trash was shot to the moon. Note the satiric enumeration of the treasures col- 
lected there. 

I72:122. casuistry. Works of the Schoolmen. 

1722123. Muse. The muse of poetry that assisted Pope in writing this poem. See 
Canto I, line 3. 

172:125-126. Rome's ... . view. According to a myth, Romulus was transported 
to the skies during a thunderstorm. At first his people grieved for his loss, until he appeared 
to Proculus Julius, telling him that he, Romulus, had been translated to heaven by his father, 
Mars. Romulus was afterwards worshiped by the Roman people as Quirinus, the Roman 


god of battles. 
1722128. a radiant trail of hair. The tail of the comet, which the lock became. Comet, 
the word, originally meant the long-haired one. ‘ 


172:129. Berenice. An ancient Egyptian queen, wife of Ptolemy III, who dedicated her 
hair in the temple to the safe return of her husband from a warlike expedition. The astrono- 
ce Conon of Samos reported that the hair had been transformed into the constellation Coma 

~ Berenices. 

172:133. beau monde .... Mall. The world of fashion shall view it from a walk in 
St. James’s Park (Mall). The lake mentioned in line 136 is also in this park. 

172:137. Partridge. An absurd astrologer who predicted every year the downfall of 
the king’s enemies, especially Louis XIV and the Pope. Seeline1rgo. © 

172:138. Galileo’s eyes. Telescope. 

172:149-150. This last statement is true in what way? 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) To what class of poetry does ‘‘The Rape of the Lock” belong? (2) How do critics 
regard this poem? (3) Besides the pleasure derived from reading the polished satiric verse, 
of what further value is the poem to the student? (4) From reading the poem, what do you 


conclude Pope’s opinion of women to be? Was that the prevalent attitude of the period 
towar em Make an outline ofthe action of the poem by cantos, following the gen- 


éral plan for the construction of a drama. Use each canto as a main head, and add sub- 
heads. (6) In Canto I, what method is used to introduce the supernatural element in the 
poem? (7) Describe the rites of Belinda’s toilet as pictured in this Canto. (8) Inthe begin- 
ning of Canto II how is the main action of the story introduced? (9) Give in your own words 
an account of the airy beings that hovered about Belinda to protect her. Note how artistic 
Pope’s account is. (10) What form of excursion was Belinda taking on the eventful day and 
what was her destination? (11) Is the description of the card game explicit enough for the 
reader to keep up with the progress? (12) Do you think that this passage adds to the interest 
of the poem, particularly in its mock-epic effect? (13) What form of refreshment was 
indulged in at the end of the game? (14) What seems to be Pope’s opinion of the effects of 
coffee on the brain? (15) Where is the climax of the actionin the story? (16) Contrast the 
gnomes described in Canto IV with the sylphs. (17) What purpose is served by the sensible 
advice given by Clarissa in the opening of Canto V? (18) What finally decides which side 
shall win in the contest over the lock? (19) The following passages in the poem are suitable 
for memory. work: Canto I, lines 99-100; Canto II, lines 11-12, 17-18, 27-28; Canto III, 
lines 16, 101-102, 125-126; Canto V, lines 31-34. Good longer passages are the description 
of Belinda’s toilet, Canto I, lines 121-148; and the satire on society’s talk, Canto III, lines 
9-18. 20) Write in narrative form an account of the day of an eightéenth-century fashion- 
able lad using the knowledge of the customs of the times that you have gained from 
this poem, s ne \ =a . 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN (Pope) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON SHORT PASSAGES FROM POPE'S POEMS: 


In the works of Pope, perhaps more than in those of any other English writer except 
Shakespeare, we find passages familiar to every one and commonly quoted. The couplet 
form, especially the closed couplet (the two lines making a complete statement), which form 
Pope used with the greatest skill, lends itself admirably to memory work. A quotation from 
Pope’s own introduction to ‘“‘An Essay on Man”’ states succinctly the reasons for his putting 
his moral essays in poetry; after stating the necessity for a general discussion of man before 
writing about his life and manners, Pope continues: ‘This I might have done in prose; but 
I chose verse, and even rime, for two reasons. The one will appear obvious: that principles, 
maxims, or precepts so written both strike the reader more strongly at first and are more 
easily retained by him afterwards. The other may seem odd, but it is true. if found 
T could express them more shortly this way than in prose itself; and nothing is more certain 
than that much of the force, as well as grace of arguments or instructions, depends on the 
conciseness.”’ A few of the famous passages from the poetical essays are included here in 
order to familiarize students with the source of lines often quoted. 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Pope announces in the opening of this poem that his purpose is to “vindicate the ways of 
God to man.’’ In the long poem which follows he treats the nature and state of man with 
regard to (a) the universe, (b) himself, as an individual, (c) society, and (d) happiness. 


EXPLANATORY: : 
EPISTLE I (Essay on Man) 


172:9. ample field. In earlier lines he says he will expatiate ‘‘o’er all this scene of Man.” 
That is the ‘‘ample field”’ here. 

172: 13. shoot folly as it flies. Correct foolish beliefs on the part of man as we come 
upon them, 

173:16. vindicate. Justify, defend. 

173: 289-294. In this passage, Pope is arguing that the things that seem wrong to man 
would prove right if he were able to grasp the whole plan of God. 

173: 2094. One truth is clear: Whatever is, is right. Modern thinkers do not wholly accept 
the doctrine that ‘‘Whatever is (exists) is right." Many of Pope’s statements cannot be 
accepted as wholly true. 


EpisTLe II (Essay on Man) 


173:1. Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. ‘‘Kncw thyself’’ was a famous 
saying of the old Greek oracle of Apollo at Delphi. It became one of the main points in 
the teaching of the philosopher Socrates, the most heroic figure in pagan antiquity, and one 
of the wisest men who ever lived. Scan means to observe or study critically. 


EpistLe IV (Essay on Man) 


173: 103. from no condition rise. Here condition means state of society. The social 
class to which he belongs does not determine a person’s honor or shame. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(r) From what source is the metaphor in the first passage taken? Explain the figure. 
(2) The following passages are quite worth memorizing: . Epistle I, lines 95-096; Epistle II, 
lines 1-2, lines 217-220; Epistle IV, lines 193-1094. 


AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM (Pope) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


_Pope, who began his literary work when he was very young, published An Essay on 
Criticism when he was only twenty-three years of age. Though the work is not very 
original in subject-matter, being largely an embodiment of the literary principles found in the 
study of Quintilian, Horace, Boileau, and other authorities, yet Pope’s mode of expression is 
so striking that the poem is considered a remarkable production for one so young. 


EXPLANATORY: 


173: 203. What the weak head with strongest bias rules. That which (what) rules the 
weak head with greatest force (bias). ‘ ; 
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173: 216. Pterian spring. The spring at the foot of Mt. Pierus in Thessaly was sacred 
to the Muses, the patrons of learning. 

174 : 362-363. These lines are a striking expression of Pope’s own literary principle. 
He is an artist in voicing “‘ What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed.”’ 

1742364. ‘Tis not enough no harshness gives offence. Supply that after enough and the 
meaning becomes clear. ‘ : 

1742365. Thesound . . . . sense. Notice in the next lines how he suits the sound to 
thesense. Zephyr was in mythology the gentle west wind; Ajax, a Greek hero of the Trojan 
- war; Camilla, queen of the Volscians, so swift that she is said to have run over grain with- 

_ out bending the stalks, and skimmed over water without wetting her feet. 

174 2524-525. join . . . . divine. Observe the rime. See note on ‘“‘The Rape of 

the Lock,” III, 29-30. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Scan several of these passages, and notice the regularity of the couplets. Are some of 
the couplets not closed? (2) Find three instances in the passages of strained rime. (3) 
Memorize the following lines: 215-218; 297-298; 333-336; 362-363; 524-525; and line 625. 
When you hear any of these quotations try to remember in which poems they occur. 


COVERLEY HALL (Addison) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO ADDISON'S ESSAYS: 


One of the greatest contributions of the eighteenth century to English literature is the 
development of prose. The long ponderous sentences which Milton employed were shortened 
and lightened, and prose became the vehicle for the transmission to the public of the greatest 
thoughts of the age. As Pope was the master of classical or heroic couplet verse, so Joseph 
Addison (1672-1719) was the chief exponent of an elegant prose style. Dr. Johnson, the 
literary lawgiver of the time, admired his works so highly as to give the following advice: 
**Give days and nights, sir, to the study of Addison, if you mean to be a good writer, or what 
is more worth, an honest man.’’ Addison, unlike the great satirists of the time, Pope and 
Swift, who indulged in heated denunciation of what they opposed, endeavored to reform by 
_ holding up to kindly ridicule ‘‘anything in city, court, or country that shocks modesty or 
good manners.’’ The literary form in which he elected to attempt his reforms, the essay, was 
admirably adapted to that day of coffee houses, where people met for short discussions of 
current topics. Richard Steele (1672-1729), the originator of the plan, and Addison, his more 
noted friend and helper, began in 1709 a periodical, The Tatler, published three times a week 
until it was discontinued in 1711. Two months later the two friends began the publication 
of their much more famous periodical, The Spectator. Addison wrote nearly half of the six 
hundred and thirty-five numbers of this paper, and in his contributions he shows the variety 
of his learning, the sincerity of his moral purpose, and the humor and good-nature of his 
satire. Under his treatment vice becomes ridiculous and virtue admirable. The essays 
in this collection appeared in various issues of The Spectator, a number of them being accounts 
of the famous old country gentleman, Sir Roger de Coverley, who in his simplicity and 
sincerity presents a delightful contrast to the fashionable men and women of the city, such 


as are pictured in Pope’s poetry. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “COVERLEY HALL”: 

This is number 106 of The Spectator, published July 2,1711. All of the sketches are sup- 
posed to be comments of the Spectator, a silent observant man who goes about making mental 
reflections on all that he sees and hears, which reflections he publishes in The Spectator. The 
“Sir Roger de Coverley Papers’’ are among the most delightful of Addison’s sketches, combin- 
ing as they do the interest of a narrative with discussions of various topics of interest. Prob- 
ably the most attractive feature of these papers is the characterization of good old Sir Roger 
de Coverley, whose admirable qualities arouse for him the real affection of all readers. 


EXPLANATORY: 
174:4. ensuing speculations. Following issues of The Spectator. 


Ae humor. My disposition. F ‘ 
pe 7 ae gies de chambre. Personal attendant, a French expression meaning servant of 


he bedroom! ; : 
; Benes 20. pad. Horse of easy gait. 


Q anity. Kindliness. 
175 : 30. leit Ge Pease upon any of them. He makes a pleasantry upon any of them. 


ee a afraid of being insulted with Latin and Greek. Sir Roger himself was not a 


pr be aid not want to have living with him a clergyman who would display too 


much learning. 
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176: 61. backgammon. A game with men, dice boxes, and dice, played by two persons 
upon a board made for the purpose. 

176:77. he has digested . . . . divinity. He has studied and arranged them so that 
they become a continued course in theology. : 

176: 81-85. The names mentioned here are those of distinguished clergymen of the time; 
all.except Dr. Calamy, who was a free Presbyterian, belonged to the Church of England. 

'176:86-87. mo sooner... . but. But instead of than is frequently met with in the 

literature of this and earlier periods. : 

177293. our country clergy. In the early eighteenth century, clergymen, especially those 
in the country, had very little influence. The low standards of the clergy are frequently 
noted in contemporary literature. . 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) How is Sir Roger’s character shown in his home life? (2) What does the feeling of 
his servants toward him show as to his disposition? (3) What characteristics did Sir Roger 
require in a clergyman? Give the Spectator’s comment on these requirements. (4) What 
light do we get on the clergyman’s character from the fact that in thirty years he had never 
asked for anything for himself? (5) How did the parish regard the clergyman? 


A SUNDAY WITH SIR ROGER (Addison) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This sketch, number 112 of The Spectator, July 9, 1711, is one of the most attractive of the 
gs pe Coverley Papers.’’ The lovable whimsicalities of Sir Roger’s nature are here particularly 
well shown. 


EXPLANATORY: 

177: 7. with their best faces. . . . . Looking their best, acting their best, and wearing 
their best clothes. , 

I77:1I4-15. upon the Change. In the exchange or market place, where citizens meet at 
certain hours to transact business. 

177217. @ good churchman. An upholder of the Church of England; not a dissenter. 

177:21. irregular. Not careful to observe the ceremonies of church services. 

177:23. hassock . .. . . Book. A cushion for kneeling upon, and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, in which the congregation could follow the services. F 

177324. itinerant. Traveling. 

177225. intunes of the Psalms. The church services at this time were spiritless and bare. 
Sir Roger tried to improve matters by having the people taught to sing. : 

177333. particularities. Peculiarities. Singularities in line 49 has the same meaning. 

178:38. everybody . .. . their knees. Note the use of the plural pronoun to refer to 
everybody. Locate just above another instance of this error. The error was not uncommon 
in earlier times, nor has it entirely vanished today. Another false grammatical agreement is 
shown in line 59. How do you account for it? 

178: 46. polite. Polished, having the manners of the city, from Greek polis, a city. 

178: 49. foils. Anything that serves as a contrast to set off or intensify an object. 

178:60. (flitch of bacon. Side of pork, cured and salted. 

178:61. clerk's place. ‘The clerk in the English church is the layman who leads the 
responsive readings. ‘ 

178: 71. atheists and tithe stealers. Disbelievers and cheats. A tithe is a tenth of the 
annual profits, which was allotted to the clergy for their support. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Besides the reliigous benefits to be derived, what does Addison consider the special 
value belonging to Sunday observance? (2) What means did Sir Roger take when he came 
into his estate to make his parishioners more regular church-goers? (3) Name some of the 
faults and some of the good points of Sir Roger mentioned in this sketch. Which pre- 
dominate? (4) What material rewards did Sir Roger offer to make the young men perfect 
themselves in the church services? (5) Name some of the evils of church life in the country. 
How are they avoided in Sir Roger’s parish? (6) Why is this sketch one of the most 
popular of the ‘Sir Roger de Coverley Papers’’? 


SIR ROGER AT THE PLAY (Addison) 
INTRODUCTORY: = 


In this sketch, number 335 of The Spectator, March 25, 1712, the scene is shifted from the 
country, and we see Sir Roger out of his own familiar environment, and somewhat uneasy 
perhaps, but no less natural and sincere than when lording it on his own estate. ; 
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EXPLANATORY: 


179: 2. the Club. An imaginary club at which the characters described in The Specta- 
tor were supposed to meet. 

179:2. the new tragedy. The Distressed Mother, by Ambrose Phili ~ 
play based on Andromaque, by Racine. P ips (1671-1749), a 

179:4. The Commiiiee. A play ridiculing the Puritan party, published in 166s. 

179:8. Hector. The greatest Trojan hero of the Trojan War, who was killed by Achilles. 
Read the story of Hector and his wife Andromache in a classical dictionary. 
_ 179:11. Mohocks. A band of London ruffians who would attack pedestrians, or even 
people in vehicles, and mistreat or rob them. The name was taken from the Mohawks, a 
tribe of North American Indians. ’ 

179:13. black men. Men in black masks. 
_ 179:18. King Charles II’s time. Charles II was the Stuart king who came to the throne 
in 1660, after the close of the Commonwealth period. 

179:26. Captain Sentry. Sir Roger’s nephew and the heir to his estate. 

179: 27-28. about four o'clock. The play began at five in the afternoon. 

179:32. bid... . for that. Notice the old form of the past tense of the verb, and 
the use of for that, where we use simply for. 

179:33. batile of Steenkirk. A battle in Belgium in which the English were defeated by 
the French, 1692. 

180: 36. him. Himself, a common usage of the time. 

180:38. convoyed. Accompanied. 

180:40. the pit. The part of the theater on the floor of the house near the stage. 

180: 46. Pyrrhus. A Greek hero who was inclosed in the wooden horse at the fall of 
Troy. He took captive Andromache, the wife of Hector. 

180:53. Hermione. Daughter of Menelaus and Helen, who married Pyrrhus, and after 
his death, Orestes. ; : 

180:58. You can not imagine . . . . widow. This is a reference to Sir Roger’s 
unrequited love for ‘‘a beautiful, perverse widow:’’ If you have access to Addison’s works, 
read the paper on “Sir Roger in Love.” 

180:59. Pyrrhus his. In the eighteenth century this erroneous form of the possessive 
was rather widely used with nouns ending in s. 

180: 73. Astyanax. Son of Hector and Andromache; he was killed during the Trojan War. 

181: 84. Pylades. Cousin and friend of Orestes. 

181:8 9. should smoke the knight. Should ridicule him. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: P 

(x) What idea do we get from this sketch of the regard in which Sir Roger was held by 
his friends? Give specific instances of this feeling. (2), In preventing Sir Roger from attract- 
ing too much notice by his peculiar actions, did his friends allow him to feel that his behavior 
Was unusual? (3) How do you explain his behavior? (4) What do you gather as to Sir 
Roger’s mental qualities from the questions that he asked? Note the humor in these ques- 
tions. (5) Why would the play The Committee, mentioned at the beginning of the sketch, 
be one to please Sir Roger? (6) How do you like this sketch as compared with the other 
Sir Roger papers? 


SIR ROGER’S DEATH (Addison) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

The simple naturalness of the letter in this sketch, number 517 of The Spectator, Octo- 
ber 8, 1712, makes the reader feel as if he were hearing of the death of a real friend. 
Addison could have selected no more effective way of ending the account of this delightful 
character than to print the touching letter of the old butler, Edward Biscuit. 


EXPLANATORY: 

181: 7.. county-sessions. Term of county court. i , Se 

181:9. Whig. The Whigs and Tories were the two great political parties of the eight- 
eenth century. The Whigs claimed to be more liberal than the Tories; they favored the 
Revolution of 1688, and stood for the authority of parliament as above that of the king. Sir 
Roger was a Tory. j ya: ; 

182:209. the widow lady. The sketch, ‘‘Sir Roger in Love,” gives an account of his love 
affair with this lady. Read it if available. Why is widow lady now condemned as bad | 
English? ' 

182:38. frieze-coat. Heavy woolen coat. 

182:50. quorum. Justices of the peace of the county. . 

183: 72. Act of Uniformity. An act passed in 1662, declaring that all clergymen should 
subscribe to everything in the Book of Common Prayer and should use it at all morning 


‘and evening services. Sir Roger, asa Tory, approved of this measure. 
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183:78. rings and mourning. It was the custom to~mention in a will that mourning 
rings, ea es, aed bands should be given to a large number of friends of the deceased; these 
emblems of mourning were to be worn only at the funeral. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: ? 

(1) Addison’s friend Budgell, in his weekly paper, The Bee, said that Addison had become 
so fond of Sir Roger de Coverley that, when he was contemplating the cessation of The Spec- 
tator, he remarked one day to an intimate friend, ‘‘ By Gad, I will kill Sir Roger, that nobody 
else may murder him.’’ Comment on the appropriateness of his way of disposing of the char- 
acter. (2) What traits of Sir Roger appear most prominent in his death? (3) Macaulay 
says that ‘Addison is entitled to be considered as the forerunner of the great English novel- 
ists.’ What confirmation of that statement can you find in the sketches dealing with Sir 
Roger that you Have studied? What chief element of a novel is lacking in these sketches? 
(4) The following would be appropriate subjects for theme work: (a) Character sketch 
of Sir Roger de Coverley; (6) A comparison of the life presented in these sketches with that 
shown in “The Rape of the Lock”; (c) A present day sketch, representing Sir Roger 
in an airplane, at a railway station, on Wall Street, or in a modern theater or picture show. 


THE VISION OF MIRZA (Addison) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This sketch, 159 of The Spectator, is a simple allegory presenting human life and its destiny. 
Addison uses the oriental setting to make the vision seem more probable, for all mysterious 
things seemed natural to the Orient. 


EXPLANATORY: 


183:7. fifth day of the moon. Before the establishment of the Julian calendar, time was 
reckoned by the stages of the moon. Note Addison’s careful consideration of the time of 
the supposed narrative. 

184: 33.- genius. Oriental spirit. 

184: 51-52. threescore and ten arches. The Biblical term of human life, seventy years. 
What do the broken arches mentioned in the continuation of the passage represent? 

184:63-66. These hidden pitfalls . . . . them. This symbolizes the frequency 
of deaths in childhood, while the pitfalls at the end of the bridge indicate the frequency of 
deaths in old age. There is a smaller percentage of deaths in middle years. 

185:90. harpies. Loathsome bird-women that attacked Ulysses and his crew in their 
wanderings after the Trojan War. ? 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is an allegory? Explain in your own words the allegory presented in ‘‘ The 
Vision of Mirza.’’ (2) Where is the city of Bagdad? Why was it appropriate as the setting 
of amysterious vision? What famous book relating all sorts of marvels was supposed to have 
originated in Bagdad? (3) In this allegory, what is the purpose of the beautiful music played 
by the genius? (4) What figure does Addison use here to represent life, death, and eternity? 
Is it an unusual one? Notice the familiar expressions, ‘‘the tide of time,’’ ‘‘the sea of eter- 
nity.’’ (5) Inthe bridge of human life, what do the arches represent? What does the genius 
refer to when he says there were originally a thousand arches? What do the trap doors 
typify? (6) What is meant by the statement: ‘‘ Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit 
of bubbles. . . . but often when they thought themselves in reach of them, their footing 
failed?’ (7) What is meant by the people that ran to and fro, thrusting passengers through 
the pitfalls? (8) In line 91, which of the winged creatures represented love? Why so 
pictured? (9) Is Addison’s idea of heaven as a sea filled with beautiful islands the conven- 
tional one? How does it differ from the usual conception? How does it compare with the 
Greek conception? : Write an allegory of human life, using what you consider an 
appropriate comparisoff, such as the following: a journey, a day, a highway, a-hill. The 


selection from Huxley (page 351) called ‘‘A National Education,” has for its introduction 
another allegory of human life. 


THE DISSECTION OF A BEAU’S HEAD (Addison) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This sketch and the next, ast Coquette’s Heart,’’ were evidently meant by Addison to 
correct, by holding them up to ridicule, the frivolity and vanity of the fashionable men and 
women of the day. His use of real terms found in a study of anatomy, with additional 


inventions of his own, adds to the humorous effect of the whole. These sketches appeared 
in The Spectator, numbers 275 and 281. * 
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\ 


i 
EXPLANATORY: 


i a :I. virtuosos. Experimental philosophers, those who discover truths by investiga- 
187: 23. pineal. A gland situated in the midst of the brain, and suppo i - 
tions to affect the disposition and activity of the individual. paket sige eo 
187:29.. sinciput. The upper part or dome of the head. 
187:35-36. right Spanish. Spanish snuff. 
187355. glasses. Microscopes. 
188: 58. os cribriforme. The perforated bone for the passage of the olfactory nerve 
from the brain to the nose. ’ 
‘ 


THE COQUETTE’S HEART (Addison) 
EXPLANATORY: 


189: 20. darts and arrows. A reference to Cupid, god of love, who wounded the hearts 
of mortals with his arrows and made them fall in love. 

189:42. coxcomb. This was an eighteenth-century term for a man of fashion. 

190: 50. Gordian knot. A very difficult knot made by Gordius, King of Phrygia, who 
after dedicating his wagon to Jupiter fastened it to a beam. Alexander the Great was told 
that whoever undid the knot would reign over the whole East, whereupon he cut the knot 
with his sword. 4 

190 : 63-64. Rosamond’'s bower. The maze in which Henry II is said to have built a 
home for fair Rosamond, whom he loved, so as to hide her from Queen Eleanor’s jealousy. 
The queen threaded the labyrinth, however, and poisoned Rosamond. ; 

I9g1: 88. salamandrine quality. The quality of being able to exist in fire. See note on 
“The Rape of the Lock,’’ Canto I, line 60. ; 

I9I1:91. admiring. Wondering at, the etymological meaning. 


SUGGESTIVE -OQUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON “THE DISSECTION OF A 
BEAU'’S HEAD” AND “THE COQUETTE’S HEART”: 


(1) State in your own words what you believe to be the author’s purpose in writing these 
two sketches. (2) How does he prepare the reader for the extravagancies of the two sketches? 
(3) In “The Dissection of a Beau’s Head,’’ how does the author picture the vanity of the 
beau? (4) Enumerate the articles found in the dome of a beau’s brain. (5) Point out 
the ingenious way in which the speech of the beau was supplied. (6) Howis the beau’s lack: 
of religion shown? (7) What elaborate comparison does Addison use in showing the sensi- 
tiveness of the coquette’s heart to fashion and beauty or to ugliness? (8) What is the force 
of the author’s finding the heart so cold? (9) Compare the source of the beau’s conversa- 


tion with the statement made in the second sketch, lines 53-55. (10) How did the coquette 


express love, hatred, and other passions? (11) Who only had inspired any sort of feeling in 
the coquette’s heart? (12) What finally became of the heart? 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON TO THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 


INTRODUCTORY: 

Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), the dictator of literature during the classical age in 
England, was not-a great writer. His poetry is commonplace, consisting for the most part 
of moral reflections, expressed in riming couplets. His prose, with its carefully balanced 
sentences and its long classical words, is interesting, but soon grows tiresome. His Dictionary 
is a ponderous work, valuable as one of the first large English lexicons, though his derivations 
are often faulty and his definitions prejudiced by his personal feelings. It is to the person- 
ality of the man that we must go for the elements of his greatness. His courage and kindli- 
ness, which he never lost an opportunity of showing to people in want or distress, endeared 
him to a large group of the most brilliant men in London. These men, associates in what 
is called The Club, submitted to his judgment and were willing to be guided by his opin- 
jons and literary principles. We see the result of his influence in the works of many of 
the writers of the time (Goldsmith, for instance), most of whom would doubtless have 
become enthusiastic romanticists if Dr. Johnson’s strict adherence to classical ideals had 
not held them in check; and hence their work shows the struggle between the two forces, 

ssicism and romanticism. 
a The letter reproduced here was called forth by a proposal made by Lord Chesterfield 
in the World (indirectly through the editor, of course) that Dr. Johnson dedicate the forth- 
coming edition of the Dictionary to him. Johnson’s reply in its straightforward refusal of 
the offer has been called ‘‘The Declaration of Independence of Authorship.”’ Thomas Carlyle 
says that it was the ‘‘far-famed blast of doom, proclaiming into the ear of Lord Chesterfield, 
and through him, of the listening world, that patronage should be no more. 
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EXPLANATORY: , 


91:1. My Lord. Lord Chesterfield was the most brilliant man of fashion of London 
in the eighteenth century, the dictator in social affairs, as Johnson was in literary matters. 
Chesterfield, the upholder of elegant manners, naturally would object to the boorishness of 
Dr. Johnson’s behavior; but when Dr. Johnson had good promise of becoming famous, the 
earl wished to get some of the glory by posing as Johnson’s patron. 

191: 11. La vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre. French: conqueror of the conqueror of 
the world. , 

192:30. J am solitary. His wife, to whom he was profoundly devoted, had died a short 
while before this. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(x) What was the occasion of this letter? Note the very formal style in which the sting- 
ing rebuke is couched. (2) What is Dr. Johnson’s definition of a patron? What was meant 
by a patron in the earlier ages of literature? (3) Do you consider this letter an appro- 
priate answer to a tardy offer of favors? (4) Discuss the characteristics of the style shown 
in the letter. Note particularly how cleverly Johnson manages to sign himself in the con- 
ventional complimentary close without the compliment. Just how does he do this? (5) 
Do you get an idea of Johnson's personality from this letter? How do you like the rough 
old man? 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE (Goldsmith) 
. INTRODUCTORY: 


' “The Deserted Village’’ was published in 1770. Though Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1 774), 
its author, was eminent in several fields of literature, having produced a famous novel, The 


though his theory is gaining favor in these modern times, but upon the ease and grace of 
the verse and the vivid description of simple country scenes. 


EXPLANATORY: 


192:1. Auburn. The name is supposed by commentators to be imaginary. Lissoy, a 
small Irish town in which the Goldsmith family lived when Oliver was a child, and in which 
Henry Goldsmith, his brother, later was rector, may have been the village of the poem. 

192:2. laboring swain. Peasant farmer. The word swain has several meanings in 
literature, as shepherd, lover, servant. 

192: 4. parting. Departing, dying. The same use is found in Gray’s ‘“‘Elegy”’ in ‘‘the 
knell of parting day,”’ and ‘‘on some fond breast the parting soul relies.’’ 

192:9. charm. Pleasant prospect. The nouns cot, farm, brook, etc., in the lines below 
are in apposition with charm. 

I192:12. decent church. Fitting, appropriate church. Decent is from the Latin decens, 
becoming. 

192:16. remitting. Stopping for a time. 

_ 192222. sletghts of art. Skillful feats. The word sleights is rarely seen today except 
in the term sleight of hand. 

193:25. simply._Insimplemanner. The pleasures indulged in here are those of simple, 
uncultured people. Doubtless such sports were favorite pastimes in country places in 
Goldsmith's day. 

193:27. misirustless. Unconscious. 

193:35. lawn. In England the word lawn is commonly used to mean meadow or plain. 

193:37. tyrant's hand. A wealthy landowner. Throughout the poem Goldsmith 
deplores the fact that the country has been occupied by a few wealthy persons who make 
parks out of pe ane heh wis once St aes in small farms. 

193 : 44. ow-sounding bittern. oldsmith in his Animated Nature says, ‘‘ Of a 
sounds [bird peel tees is mone so dismally nelloy - the booming of the bitter.” eC 
193 : 51-56. is was a favorite opinion o oldsmith’s, advan i ! 
and in The Vicar of Wakefield. a eee oe 

193252. men decay. _Men decline and grow fewer in number. 

193:57. ere England's griejs began. Before the English noblemen became great land- 
owners, especially in Ireland. The poet says that before that time the English and Irish 
were a people of small farms. { 


193: 63. train. Singular number. How do you account for the plural 
dispossess in the next line? ee a) ee 
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193: 66-74. Point out the contrast in these lines. 

194:74. manners. Customs. J 

pe Baa be ihe vie expressed upre by pet ever fulfilled? 

287. husband out. conomize. at is the figure in thi i 
Bindi is ab na pee gur this and the next line? What 

194: 103. mo wretches. No miserable people. 

TQ5:115. careless. Carefree. 

195: 117. The swain responsive. The swain responding to the milkmaid’s song. 

195:122. the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. The loud laugh that indicated a mind 
free from care, unburdened. 

195:123. confusion. Blending. Latin con, with, and fundo, pour. 

195:126. fluctuate in the gale. Change in intensity as the fluctuating breeze brings 
them to the listener. ; 

195:128. bloomy. A poetic word for blooming or beautiful. 

195: 120-136. This woman is said by investigators to have been Catherine Giraghty. 

195:140. village preacher's . . . . rose. Goldsmith’s brother Henry, whom he loved 
devotedly, was doubtless the poet's model for this portrait of the preacher, though thoughts 
of his father also may have served in the description. Mansion meant merely a house. A 
Scotch preacher’s house was called a manse. 

. 195:142. passing rich with forty pounds a year. Surpassingly rich. Note the gentle 
irony. Forty pounds seems to have been the general yearly salary of the country preacher 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

_. 195: 143-144. Goldsmith is here probably contrasting his own restless, wandering 
iets that of his brother, who stayed at home, contented to devote himself to his little 
parish. 

195:149. vagrant train. Wandering poor people, tramps. 

196: 179. prevailed with double sway. Twofold power, the force of the truth itself and 
also of the good man’s personality. 

196:180. fools... . pray. Irreverent persons, who came to laugh, were sobered by 
the earnestness of the preacher. This is a familiar quotation. 

196: 103. straggling. Irregular. The barrier that separated the schoolhouse from the 
road was an untrimmed hedge of gorse, bright with blossoms. 

196: 105. moisy mansion. Compare with the preacher’s modest mansion, 

197: 199. boding iremblers. Frightened children foreseeing punishment. 

197: 209. terms and tides presage. Terms meant sessions of the universities and law 
courts, while tides are the divisions of the ecclesiastical year, such as Christmas or Easter. 

I97:210. gauge. Measure the capacity of wine casks. 

197:232. twelve good rules. Twelve rules pertaining to honesty and good conduct, 
ascribed to King Charles I. They were as follows: 1. Urge no healths. ~2. Profane no 
divine ordinances. 3. Touch no state matters. 4. Revealnosecrets. 5. Pick no quarrels. 
6. Make no’ companions.~- 7. Maintain- no ill opinions.''8. Keep no bad company. 9. 
Encourage no vice. 10. Makenolongmeal. 11. Repeat no grievances. 12. Lay no wagers. 

197: 232. the royal game of goose. A game somewhat like checkers, played with dice. 
The name came from the picture of a goose on some of the squares. If the dice fell on those 
squares, the thrower would get extra plays. 

198: 243. the barber's tale. The talkativeness of barbers has been a theme for ridicule 
from early times. : : 

198:244. woodman. Probably a hunter or one versed in woodcraft. 

198: 248. mantling bliss. Foaming ale. A 

198: 250. kiss the cup. A custom in drinking, to have a lady touch the rim of the cup 
to her lips before passing it. See Jonson’s ‘‘To Celia,” p. 126. 

'  198:257. vacant. Unburdened by cares. — , d ; 

198 : 259-264. These lines contrast the fashionable life of the city with the wholesome 
village life. s 

ot : 265-284. ‘This passage enlarges on the thought expressed in lines 36-74. 

199: 283. each needful product flies. The products that are necessary to existence are sent 
away from the natives in exchange for the luxuries of the rich. bute 

199: 287. female. Woman, a common use of the word as late as Scott's time. 

199: 295. Compare this passage with lines 51-56 above. ; 

199:322. torches glare. During heavy fogs in London, link-boys with torches commonly 


i ople about the streets. ; 
ea ee her wheel . . . . country brown. Her spinning wheel and the reddish 


brown of homespun cloth. ‘ : ; ; 
200 : 341-358. The alarming picture which Goldsmith gives in this passage of the place 
to which the inhabitants of Auburn are supposed to have gone is meant for a description of 
the United States, and Georgia in particular. The Altamaha is the real name of the river 


referred to. 
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201: 390-408. This imaginary picture that he gives is called vision. He imagines all the 
qualities and accompaniments of the simple, contented life as leaving the country which is 
now oppressed by luxury. : 

505. ve 8. On Tonnes cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side. In the far north or the extreme south. 
Torno’s cliffs, heights around Lake Torneo in the extreme north of Sweden; Pambamarca, 
one of the mountains of the Andes, near Quito. : : 

202: 428. labored mole. Embankment or jetty made with labor. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) “The Deserted Village” is a poem written for a serious purpose, as well as for the 
pleasure of recreating in imagination the poet’s early home. From a study of the following 
passages: lines 39-82, and lines 265-336, state what Goldsmith’s purpose was. Does it 
agree with the modern “ Back to the farm” movement? (2) Have Goldsmith's ideas become 
more popular today than they were soon after he wrote the poem? Explain. (3) Does 
Goldsmith exaggerate the conditions that he pictures? See an account of ‘the Enclosure Act 
in anencyclopedia. (4) Point out the specific details given in the first thirty-four lines that 
are contrasted with those in the next fifteen. (5) The description of the preacher is one of 
the most famous in literature. Enumerate the chief characteristics of this preacher, and 
show the effect of each on the community. Compare this portrait with the good parson in 
Chaucer’s Prologue. (6) Explain and memorize the beautiful figure at the end of the 
description of the preacher. Matthew Arnold, in his sonnet, ‘““Shakespeare,’’ perhaps the 
finest Shakespeare tribute ever written, uses the same figure. (7) What proofs does Gold- 
smith give that the schoolmaster was a learned man? Is the portrait serious or somewhat 
humorous? Would this schoolmaster’s store of knowledge serve the modern teacher? (8) 
What was Goldsmith’s idea of Georgia, where many of the English and Irish emigrants went? 
Enumerate some of the difficulties he thought these emigrants would encounter. Is the 
scorpion a deadly insect? Have there ever been tigers in Georgia? (9) Name the virtues 
which Goldsmith in his vision sees deserting the land. Which of these does he treat most 
fully? Why? (10) What is the metrical form of this poem? Compare the meter with that 
of Pope. (11) Does this poem of Goldsmith’s resemble Pope’s poems in tone and subject- 
matter? (12) Memorize lines 51-56. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG (Goldsmith) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


These verses appeared first in The Vicar of Wakefield, in which novel they were recited 
on one occasion by the young children of the vicar, and later were printed separately 
in Goldsmith's poems. The piece is written in the popular ballad form and ridicules the 
unreasoning horror with which the people of the time regarded hydrophobia. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What methods does Goldsmith use to produce a humorous effect? Point out lines in 
the first three stanzas that produce this effect. (2) What pun is found in stanza three? (3) 
Compare the meter and rime of this poem with that of some of the old ballads you have read. 


THE PASSIONS (Collins) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO BEGINNINGS OF ROMANTICISM: 


The domination of English literature by the classical or formally elegant school of writers 
for the latter part of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries has already 
been noted. ° The works of Dryden and Pope in poetry and of Addison in prose illustrate 
the characteristics of this form, and also show the elements that led to its inevitable downfall. 
Just as the decline in the enthusiasm and spontaneity of the Elizabethan Age caused; in the 
seventeenth century, a reaction toward a plainer and more straightforward style, so the 
exaggerated formality and polish of classicism led to a reaction against it. Before the middle 
of the eighteenth century, poets began to turn back to the Elizabethan love of nature and 
frank expression of feeling. In addition to this the feeling of the brotherhood of man was 
growing, and this tendency made itself evident in literature, especially in poetry. This 
movement is called Romanticism, which, as Victor Hugo defines it, is ‘liberalism in litera- 
ture.” Instead of modeling their works upon the classical elegance of Horace and Ovid, 
writers turned to Shakespeare and Spenser and Milton for inspiration, For a number of 
years there was a struggle between the two forces, classicism and romanticism; consequently, 
we see in the works of some of the poets the divided effects of this struggle. Goldsmith, for 
example, a great admirer of Dr. Johnson, was influenced to produce ‘“‘ The Deserted Village” 
and other poems in the typical classic meter, the heroic couplet; and yet in this same poem 
his love of nature and the simple scenes are the most striking characteristics, and his attitude 
toward life is far removed from that of Pope, for example, in ‘“‘ The Rape of the Lock.” The 


Notes "II 


works of the poets presented here will illustrate the romantic tendencies of the time, and 
prepare the way for the triumph in the nineteenth century of this type of poetry. Ina 
study of their works the following characteristics should be sought: (a) Love of nature, 
(6) love of the common masses of mankind, (c) freedom from set rules, (d) originality of expres- 
sion and use of imagination, and (e) a tendency to freer emotional expression, especially in 
the melancholy and sentimental moods. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “THE PASSIONS”: 


_ Though Collins, like Goldsmith, was so much influenced by classicism as to write some of 
his poems in the heroic couplet, yet his work is largely romantic in nature and form. ‘The 
Passions,” included in a book of Odes published in 1746, was set to music, and produced at 
Oxford in 1750. Lowell says of the poem, ‘‘Collins was the first to rediscover the long-lost 
secret of being classically elegant without being pedantically cold.” : 


EXPLANATORY: 


203:3. to hear her shell. Lyre. See note on Dryden’s ‘‘Song for St. Cecilia's Day,” 
“When Jubal struck the chorded shell,’’ line 17. 

203: 11. myriles. Among the Greeks the myrtle was associated with music. 

204:36. her sweetest theme. Probably love. 

204:37. close. Pause. 

204: 43. war-denouncing. Threatening or announcing war. 

204: 56f.. Compare this stanza with the description of Melancholy in ‘‘I1 Penseroso.”’ 

204:72. Obuskins. Hunting boots. 

205: 74. jfaun and dryad. Woodland deities. Fauns had the horns and hoofs of goats 
and the bodies of men; dryads were tree nymphs. The references in the following lines are 
to forest deities. ; 

205:86. in Tempe’s vale. A beautiful valley in Greece. 

205:90. round. A circular dance. 

205:95. sphere-de, id. See note on Dryden's “‘Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ line 2, 

205: 101.” mimic soul. Soul that repeats or imitates sounds. 

205:106. emergic. An old form of energetic. Accent the second syllable. 

205:108. recording sister’s page. Poetry is probably the recording sister. 

205:112. the laggard age. About the time that Collins wrote this poem, Handel, a great 
musician, had composed ‘‘ The Messiah,”’ and it was produced in London three years before 
“The Passions’’ was published. Would this fact seem to indicate a ‘‘laggard age’’? 

205: 113-114. The meaning is that ancient music was greater than even the organ music 
of Collins’s time, although the latter included musical compositions of many kinds. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What two other odes that you have read does this one recall? Which of the two does 
Collins’s ode more nearly resemble in form? (2) How does this poem follow the character- 
istics of the ode that you have already studied? (3) Do you consider ‘‘The Passions” a 
classical or a romantic poem? Why? 


ODE WRITTEN IN 1746 (Collins) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

When this poem was written, England was taking part in the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (1740-1748) abroad, and was engaged in putting down the Jacobite uprising of 1745 
at home. ~The battle of Falkirk, a Jacobite victory, was fought in January, 1746; and the 
battle of Culloden or Drumossie, April 16, 1746, finally put down the rebellion. Either of 
these battles may have inspired the ‘‘Ode,’’ a poem which is considered one of the most per- 
fect lyrics of the eighteenth century. 


EXPLANATORY: 
206:6. Fancy’s feet. The imagination is here personified as Fancy 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

() Collins himself calls this poem an ode; but its simplicity of construction makes that 
name inappropriate. How does it differ from the construction of the more elaborate ode? 
€ee the Introductory Note and the questions on Dryden's “Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 
p. 693. (2) In what form is spring conceived of in the first stanza? (3) What attendants 
on the graves of the soldiers are specified in stanza two? Is the use of the personified mourn- 
ers effective? (4) Could more be said than is put in the small compass of this poem? 
~ (5) Visualize, if you can, the grave with Honor and Freedom as mourners. Could an artist 

make a beautiful picture of the scene? (6) Memorize the poem. 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD (Gray) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem, said to be the most widely known single poem in the English language, 
was worked. over with the greatest care by the author, Thomas Gray (1716-1771). 
It was begun by Gray at Stoke Poges in 1742, and completed at the same place in 1750, but 
not printed until 1751. It immediately became popular, and has continued to grow in the 
esteem of English lovers of poetry since that time. Moreover, it has been translated into 
nearly all Europeanlanguages. Hales in his introduction to the poem says, “ The reason for 
this extensive popularity is perhaps to be sought in the fact that it [the Elegy] expresses 
in an exquisite manner feelings and thoughts that are universal.” Though there is nothing 
either startling or new in the poem, the sympathetic way in which Gear- 
the lives of the simple village people will cause the poem always to be regarded as one of 
‘the great achievements of literature. 0 
EXPLANATORY: 

206:1. curfew. Evening bell rather than the later bell for retiring. For the origin of 
the word, see note in line 74, ‘‘Il Penseroso.’’ Mr. Waitman Barbe in his book Great Poems 
Inter preted says, ‘‘Every evening at eight o’clock the curfew bell at Windsor still tolls the knell 
of parting day.” 

206:1. parting. Departing, dying. What is the figure of speech in this line? 

206:2. wind. Someof the later editions of the poem print winds, but all. three manu- 
scripts of the poem have the plural, which is a better reading. Gray thinks of the separate 
animals of the herd, and not of the herd as a whole. ‘ 

206:3. weary way. This is a transferred epithet; weary refers to plowman. 

206:5-6. Gray is very fond of inversions in his sentences, and this habit sometimes results 
in ambiguity of meaning. In these lines, landscape is the subject of fades, and air is the object 

‘of holds. Note the poetic description of fading day. 

206: 7. droning. This word is suggestive of the sound made by the beetle in flying. 

206:11. Of such as. Supply persons after such. The poet who is making these obser- 
vations probably is the only person who ever goes to the churchyard in the evening and thus 
disturbs (molests) the owl. : 

206:13. that yew-tree's shade. The yew tree in the Stoke Poges churchyard is still alive, 
and several graves are under it. : 

206:16. rude. Uneducated. Gray thinks only of the poor people; for in his time the 
wealthier and higher classes were buried inside the churches. 

207:17. incense-breathing morn. ‘This awakens a delightful image of the people of the 
little hamlet being wakened by the perfumed breezes of early morning. ’ 

207:20. lowly bed. The simple beds in their homes. This does not refer to their graves. 

207:22. ply her evening care. Perform her evening duties. 

207:23. lisp. Thesmall children cannot speak plainly. Compare Burn’s ‘‘A Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” lines 21-22. . 

207:26, stubborn glebe. The glebe was meadow land which the villagers had put into 
cultivation. Broke in the same line is used by poetic license for broken. 

207:27. jocund. Cheerfully; the poetic use of the adjective instead of the adverb. 

1 207: 20-32. What figures of speech are found in this stanza? Was Gray the first poet of 
this period to write of the common people—‘‘The short and simple annals of the poor’’? ~ 
Note the rime toil and smile. Explain by referring to the note on ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,” 
Canto III, lines 29-30. ‘ 

_207 : 33-36. The inversion in this passage has led to a faulty reading and caused some 
editors to change awaits to await. Hour is the subject of awaits, and the meaning is that the 
death hour awaits all beautiful and wealthy persons just as it does the poor. Heraldry is the 
ae stoning ofa gan family’s coat of arms. , 

207 : 38-40. memory . . . . praise. If no monuments have been e 
people in churches, where the great men of England have monuments. prageuee 

at Hickey ‘Scie vault. acer pe er interlaced bands. 

207: 41. storied urn or animated bust. rms with complimentary inscripti 
(compare ‘storied windows, richly dight”’ in ‘“‘Il Penseroso,’’), or lifelike oes ae 

207:43. provoke. Call back; from Latin pro, forth, and vocare, to call. Notice the exam- 
ples of personification in this stanza. F 

207: 46. Some heart once pregnant with celestial fre. Some heart that was filled with 
heavenly inspiration. 
sr 207: 47. the rod of empire might have swayed. That might have swayed the scepter of the 

ng. : 

207: 48. Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. Caused supreme pleasure by music or poetry. 


PY ape! eee with the spoils of time. Having all es treasures of the knowledge of cen- 
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207:50. uroll. Old manuscripts were rolled. 

207:51. Chill. Chilling. Noble rage means noble enthusiasm. 

207:52. Name and explain the figure in this line. 

_ 208: 53-56. The thought in this stanza has often been expressed by other poets, but not 
in so perfect and effective a form. : : 

_208:57. Some village Hampden. John Hampden was an Englishman who opposed the 
ship-money tax imposed by Charles I. 

208:59. What is meant by a “‘mute, inglorious Milton”? 

208: 60. Cromwell, guililess . . . . blood. In Gray’s time and before, Cromwell was 
regarded by many as a monster of selfishness and cruelty. How is he regarded today? In 
this stanza, Gray at first inserted names of prominent Roman men, but the change to 
Englishmen made the poem {more consistent in tone. - This change also indicated a decided 
break from classical conventions. 

208:61. Th’ applause . . . . command. To be a great statesman and win applause, 
as William Pitt, then the greatest English statesman, was doing. 

208: 69. conscious truth to hide. To hide what they know to be true. 

208: 70. To quench . . . . shame. The prevent the blushes of natural shame for what 
they were forced to hide. ~ ; 

208: 72. incense kindled at the muse's flame. Flattering poetry, written for luxurious or 
proud patrons. 

208 : 73-74. The grammatical structure is not clear here, but Gray’s meaning is evident; 
the thought is, since these people lived far from stir and strife of crowds, they did not wish 
for a different lot. é 

208: 75. What is the figure in this line? Sequestered means secluded. 

208: 79. Often the inscriptions in old graveyards are quaint and interesting. Can you 
give examples? 

208: 81. spelled by th’ unleitered muse. The uneducated country poet. . ‘ 

208:85. to dumb forgetfulness a prey. Overcome by forgetfulness. The meaning of the 
stanza is that no one is so forgetful of his surroundings as to face death without regretting 
his departure from those about to be left behind. ' f 

209:90. pious. Loving, or perhaps dutiful. / 

209:92. Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. Even when we are dying our affections 
live. 

209:93. For thee. The poet here does not necessarily represent himself, but certainly 
some one with similar tastes, a kindred spirit. Some editors think that Gray refers to 
himself, 

209:093. th’ unhonored dead. ‘The village people. ‘ 

209:95. chance. Perchance. Haply, two lines below, has the same meaning. : 

209: 105. smiling as in scorn. What does this phrase modify? Compare now drooping, 
just below. ; 

; 209: 106-108. Melancholy was characteristic of Gray. He was of such a brooding dis- 
position that he even found solitude painful, and yet his timidity prevented him from seeking 
society. 

209:109. customed. Accustomed. 

209:111. Another. Another morning. . 

209: 115. for thou canst read. This is a tribute to the education of the person to whom 
the swain, or countryman is speaking. 

209: 119. science. Learning. Pe j 

209:124. afriend. Probably a reference to Horace Walpole, an intimate friend of Gray. 

2102127. they. The antecedents of this pronoun are merits and frailties. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(x) Using the following main heads, make an outline of the poem, adding subheads under 


‘each, and indicating lines: (I) Introduction; (II) Discussion of the poor people buried in 


the churchyard; (III) Conclusion. (2) One of the chief attractions of the poem is the beau- 
tiful descriptions of nature, particularly of twilight and dawn. Point out such passages. 
(3) How many of the characteristics of romanticism mentioned in the Introductory Note 
are illustrated ia this poem? (4) What principle of classicism is illustrated by the poem? 
(5) How does the meter differ from the typical meter of classicism? What greater freedom 
is given by this variation? (6) Note that each stanza in the poem is practically complete 
in itself, and many are also perfect expressions of thought. The stanzas including lines 29-32 


and 33-36 are examples of this quality. Select from the poem several other stanzas with 


the same characteristic. (7) What somewhat confusing characteristic of Gray’s sentence 
structure is noted in this poem? See line 6. What is the meaning? Point out at least two 
other examples of this difficulty. (8) The whole poem is very easily memorized, and quite 
worth the trouble. In any event, memorize at least six or seven of the most famous stanzas, 


for example, lines 29-32, 33-36, 41-44, 53-56, 73-76, 85-88, 117-128. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FAVORITE CAT DROWNED IN A TUB 


OF GOLDFISHES (Gray) 
INTRODUCTORY: , 

’ Most of Gray’s poetry was serious in nature, but these whimsical verses show the delight- 
ful quiet humor that often appeared in his prose, especially in his letters. The cat referred 
to belonged to Horace Walpole, and Gray wrote a delightful letter dated March 1, 1747, to 
Walpole about the cat’s death, in which he says: ‘‘As one ought to be particularly careful 
to avoid blunders in a compliment of condolence, it would be a sensible satisfaction to me 
(before I testify my sorrow, and the sincere part I take in your misfortune) to know for cer- 
tain who itis lament. I knew Zara and Selima (Selima was it? or Fatima?), or rather I knew 
them both together; for I cannot justly say which was which. Then as to your handsome 
cat, the name you distinguish her by, I am no less at a loss, as well knowing one’s hand- 
some cat is always the cat one likes best; or if one be alive and the other dead, it is usually 
the latter that is the handsomest. Besides, if the point were never so clear, I hope you do 
not think me so ill-bred or so imprudent as to forfeit all my interest in the survivor; oh, no! I 
would rather seem to mistake, and imagine to be sure it must be the tabby one that had met 
with this sad accident. Till this affair is a little better determined, you must excuse me if I 
do not begin to cry: ; 


‘‘Tempus inane peto, requiem spatiuumque doloris.”’ 


. . . Heigh ho! I feel (as you to be sure have done long since) that I have very little to say, at 
least in prose. Somebody will be the better for it; I do not mean you, but your Cat feue 
Mademoiselle Selime, whom I am about to immortalize for one week or fortnight, as follows. 
(The pee follows, as in our text.) There’s a poem for you; it is rather too long for an 
epitaph.” 


EXPLANATORY: 


210:6. thelake. There is a mock-heroic or humorous vein throughout the poem. 
210: 7. Her conscious tail her joy declared. How? Why conscious? 


210:10. coat... . vies. A tortoise-shell cat has a coat or hair of mottled black and 
yellow. 

210:13. tide. Another example of the mock-heroic style. 

210: 14-15. angel... . stream. Do the words angel and genii raise incongruous 


images? In one edition Gray used beauieous instead of angel. Do you think that would be 
a better reading? 

210:16. Tyrian. Purple, from the rich purple color that was made in Tyre. 

210:19. nymph. In the eighteenth century this was a favorite name applied to a fine 
lady. Inthe poem, Gray is gently ridiculing feminine vanity displayed even by cats. 

210:23. What... . despise. Another hit at women, who are proverbially lovers of 
money. The gold here of course is the color of the fish. In the next line, the cat’s well-known 
fondness for fish is referred to. What is the effect of combining these two qualities? 

211:31. Hight times. What proverb is here referred to? What humorous effect is pro- 
duced by this and by the mock-heroic words used? Name these words. 

211: 34. No dolphin came. This is a reference to the story of the Greek poet Arion, who, 
the myth says, was captured by some avaricious sailors, and later thrown into the sea. 
His music so charmed the sea monsters that a dolphin bore him to land on its back. 

211:34. mnereid. Seanymph. Milton says in “Lycidas’’: ‘‘Where were ye, nymphs, 
when the remorseless deep closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas?”’ 

211:36. A favorite has no friend. Explain the meaning of this famous epigram. 

211: 37-42. How does this stanza bring the humorous qualities of the poem to a climax? 
The last line voices an old and favorite proverb. One form is seen in The Merchant of Venice: 


‘* All that glisters is not gold, 
Often have you heard that told.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 1 
(x) Point out all of the characteristics of the mock-heroic style found in this poem. (2) 


What two qualities caused the cat’s downfall? (3) Compare the gentle satire on feminine 
vanities with Pope’s sharper satire in ‘‘The Rape of the Lock.” : 


THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN (Cowper) 
INTRODUCTORY: ; 
_ William Cowper (1731-1800) is an interesting and pathetic figure in English literature; 
interesting chiefly because his work shows so plainly the struggle between classicism and 
romanticism; and pathetic from the personal point of view, because of the dread fear of insan- 
ity which hung over him during most of his life. At two different times he was confined in a 
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sanatarium, and at other times he divided his time between his garden, his pets, and writing 
poetry. Cowper was a deeply religious man, and wrote some of the best-known hymns used 
in our churches today, such, for example, as “There is a Fountain Filled with Blood,” ‘‘O 
for a Closer Walk with God,” ‘God Moves in a Mysterious Way.”’ Most of his poetry was 
serious and tinged with melancholy. However, his keen sense of fun is shown in at least one 
famous humorous poem. The two poems selected here are meant to illustrate the two phases 
of his work. His hymns are easily accessible in our church hymnals. 

“The Diverting History of John Gilpin,” one of the best-known humorous ballads of 
English literature, has delighted thousands of readers, old and young, by the interest of the 
story and by the skill with which the author told it. It is said that one evening a visitor at 
the Unwin home, where Cowper lived many years, told the comical incident of a horse’s run- 
ning away with a rider on his back. The poet was much amused, and that night after he 
retired, peals of laughter were heard issuing from his room. ‘The ladies of the house were 
greatly excited because they feared that the poet had fallen into one of his occasional fits of 
insanity; but the next morning he diverted the whole family by reading at the breakfast 
table the rough draft of this ballad, which he had written before he retired. 


EXPLANATORY: 


211:1. John Gilpin. There is an old Scotch word gilp, meaning to move suddenly, to 
spurt. Perhaps Cowper made up the name of his hero from this word; but to some of us now 
John Gilpin is the original of such expressions as ‘‘ He went a-gilpin’ down the street.” 

211:3. train-band captain eke. The captain of a company of citizens who were trained 
in military exercises. Eke, also. 

21r:11. Bell. Afamousoldinn. Edmonton was a small town near London. 

211:12. chaise and pair. Carriage drawn by two horses. 7 

211:16. we. What effect is produced by the wrong case of the pronoun? Give another 
reason why we is used. 

211:21. linen-draper. A dealer in linen. 

211:23. calender. A tradesman who pressed and prepared cloth for the market. 

211:26. for that. Since. 

212:44. Cheapside. The central east-and-west thoroughfare of London, one of the great 
business streets. 

~ 212:64. When Ido exercise. When I go out to drill. 

212:84. him. John Gilpin. A ‘ ; y . 

213:115. carries weight. A term used in racing. Weight was added to light riders in 
order to equalize all contenders. 

213:116. pound. A colloquialism still in use for pounds. 

213: 119. turnpike men. Men who looked after toll gates, where travelers had to pay 
a certain-toll for using the road. : 2 

213:128. As thev had basted been. Asif they had been hasted. To baste a roast is to 
dip over the meat the gravy or liquor in which it cooks in order to keep it moist and preserve 


' the flavor. 


213:135. the Wash. Theshallow part of a river; here it means the stream flowing across 
the road. . at 

213:139. trundling mop. A revolving or twirling mop. 

214:174. forbode. Equivalent to forebode, to prophesy. meg r 

214:178. im merry pin. In merry mood. The origin of the expression is said to be as 
follows: Old drinking tankards were divided into eight parts, each marked by a silver pin. 
It was the custom for a drinker to stop drinking only at a pin. Since it was difficult to stop 
exactly at a pin, much mirth was roused by the drinker’s efforts. f 

215: 249. Long live the king. George III was king of England at the time the poem was 


written. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Tellin your own words the story of John Gilpin. (2) Point out the humorous effect 
produced by the following passages: lines 34-38, 53-56, 89-92, 97-100, LOI-104, 145-148, 169- 
176, 197-204. (3) Is the chief comical effect produced by the turns of expression or by the 
situation? (4) Lines 30-32 are a famous quotation; memorize them and other passages 
that you like particularly. (5) Compare the meter of the ballad with that of Goldsmith's 
“Blegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” page 202. From the point of view of humor, which 
of the two poems do you like better? ; 


THE CASTAWAY (Cowper) 


INTRODUCTORY: a ths —_ 
This poem was written in 1799. It was based upon an incident told in Anson's Voyages 
ofa Poa yio was lost atsea. The chief interest to the reader of the poem lies in the pathetic 
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comparison that Cowper makes of his own mental state with the unhappy condition of the 
man who had fallen into the sea. 


EXPLANATORY: 

215:7. Albion. Anold name for England, from Latin alba, white, given because of the 
white chalk cliffs on the coast.’ It is now used only in poetry. 

215:12. him. ‘The captain of the ship; her, Albion. 

215:21-24. Why was it impossible to check the ship’s course? 

216:37. He long survives. An hour seems a long time to a person who is trying to keep 
above water. 

216:47-48. he drank . .. . sank. Do you think this an effective description of his 
drowning? : 

216:56. Descanting. Commenting, adding details. 

216: 59-60. Explain the meaning of these lines, as applied to Cowper. Look up the story 
of Cowper's life in a history of English literature. 

216:65. arougher sea. Insanity. See the Introductory Note on Cowper, page 715. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the general tone of this poem? What led Cowper to write in that tone? 
(2) In Cowper’s case to what would ‘“‘the coop, the cask, the floating cord’’ correspond? 
(3) This was one of Cowper’s last poems. What element in it has keptit alive? (4) Read ~ 
and report on some of Cowper’s hymns which you find in the hymnals. 


INTRODUCTION TO SONGS OF INNOCENCE (Blake) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Of all the early romantic poets, William Blake (1757-1827) is the most original and mys- 
tical. He had very little education, and used no early poets as modeis for his work, but 
depended on his own inspiration, and particularly on the mystic visions that he saw through- 
out his life. The poems presented here are from two of his three small volumes, and are good 
examples of the charming style of his simplerlyrics. Besides these early songs, he has written 
a number of poems that are so mystical and difficult as to be almost unintelligible. 

Blake placed this little introductory song at the beginning of the second edition of his 
poems, Songs of Innocence, first published in 1789. Inthe poem the author seems to be record- 
ing one of those mystical visions which furnished the inspiration for the Songs of Innocence. 

_ Blake was also a painter and’an engraver. His first editions were printed not from type, 
but from his own engraved plates. 


EXPLANATORY: 
~ 216:1. Piping. What was one of the earliest musical instruments? According to 
ye peloay: how was it invented? Read the story of Pan and Syrinx in a classical dic- 
ionary. 


216:5. Pipe a song about a Lamb. This is possibly a reference to the Christ Child, or 
perhaps merely to the animal. See his poem ‘‘ The Lamb.”’ 

216:17. arural pen. Pens were formerly made of quills, but here he speaks of making 
the pen of a hollow reed. 

216:18. J stained the water clear. Made ink. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Does Blake deliberately make the style of this poem simple to match the subject, or 
do you consider it the spontaneous outburst of real childlike simplicity? (2) What inspira- 
tions for his poetry does Blake mention in the first stanza? (3) What is the meter of the 
poem? Is this meter well suited to the subject? 


THE LAMB (Blake) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem, also from Songs of Innocence, shows a remarkable delicacy of style and a pro- 
found pathos. Properly read, the poem will move one almost to tears. ’ 
EXPLANATORY: 


216:3. bid. An old form of the past tense of bid. 
216:14. He calls Himselfa Lamb. Areference to Christ. No passageisfoundin which — 
Christ calls himself a lamb, though there ure numerous places in the Bible where he is referred 
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to as a lamb, notably John 1: 29: ‘‘ The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto hi d sait 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of ee ming unto him and saith 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1), Does the poem seem to you the natural thoughts of a child about a lamb? 2) How 
does the child link himself. with the lamb? (3) What emotions does the poem ae (4) 
Scan the first stanza, naming the meter and noting irregularities, and give the rime scheme. ° 
What imperfect rime do you find in the second stanza? 


THE TIGER (Blake) 
INTRODUCTORY: . 

This song, of which there are two distinct versions extant, appeared in Songs of Experi- 
ence in 1794. ‘The differences in the two versions are in the third line of the second and the 
last line of the third stanzas. The present copy follows the later version. The differences 
bag be pointed out in the notes below for the purpose of showing how Blake worked on 

S verse. } 


EXPLANATORY: 

217: 4. frame thy fearful symmetry. Create thy graceful, but fearful body. 

217:7-8. On what... . fire. Inthe manuscript of one version this line is, ‘‘Could 
heart descend, or wings aspire?” which Swinburne interprets as follows: ‘‘Could God 
bring down his heart to the making of a thing so deadly and strong? Or could any lesser 
daemonic force of nature take to itself wings and fly high enough to assume power equal to 
such a creation?’”’ The present reading probably has the following meaning: What force 
could take to itself wings to fly to the deeps of the sky for the fire, and what hand could seize 
the fire for the tiger’s eyes? , 

217:9. And what shoulder, and what art. What combination of strength and skill could 
make the tiger’s heart? 

217: 12. What dread hand forged thy dread feet? Thisisthereadingin the Malkin edition. 
The earlier manuscript has ‘‘ What dread hand? and what dread feet?’’ It is supposed that 
Blake at first meant the line ‘‘ What dread hand, and what dread feet?” as part of a sentence 
which was to continue in the next stanza. He failed to make that stanza, but left the line 
referred to and merely changed the punctuation by putting in two interrogation points. The 
two short sentences burst upon the imagination, and suggest a terrible force. 

217:16. its. The brain’s, referring to the tiger’s brain. : 

217:17-18. When the stars threw down their spears. This may mean the beams or rays of 
the stars. And watered heaven with their tears may refer to the dew. 

217:20. Did He... . thee? Thegraceand cruelty of the tiger are contrasted vividly 
with the meekness and mildness of the lamb by the query as to whether the lamb and the 
tiger could have been made by the same power ; 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What are the leading thoughts in this poem? (2) Contrast it in tone and effect with 
“The Lamb.”’ Do you think Blake thought of the latter poem when he wrote ‘‘ The Tiger”’? 
Why? (3) Note the series of questionsin the poem. What does this suggest as to the poet’s 
attitude, and what is the effect upon the reader? 


A POISON TREE (Blake) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This poem, published in Songs of Experience, is an illustration of revenge. ‘The title, 
“Christian Forbearance,’”’ was written in pencil in Blake’s manuscript and has been adopted 
by several editors. This title could be used only ironically. ‘‘A Poison Tree” is a much 
more striking title. 


EXPLANATORY: 
-2r7:11. And... . shine. A penciled line in the manuscript here reads, “And I gave 


it to my foe.” : 
217:14. When . . . pole. This, of course, means when night had replaced the sun; 


but the use of had veiled the pole is not quite clear. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Explain the contrast in the first stanza. What lesson is taught by it? (2) What is 
the figure in the second stanza? Enumerate the means used to cultivate the tree. (3), Is 
the last line of the poem a shock to the reader? Why? Do moderns usually express prim- 
itive feelings so frankly? (4) Discuss the appropriateness of the title. Comment on 
Blake’s proposed title. , 
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THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT (Burns) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This poem, written by Robert Burns (1759-1796) in 1785, is said to have been inspired 
by the family life of his father’s household. His father, a small farmer, or cotter, of very 
limited means, but possessed of honesty and uprightness, desired to give to his children 
every advantage that was possible from his scanty income. This poem may be considered a 
real pastoral idyl, based upon the actual life of Scotch peasants, and in this it differs widely 
from the conventional pastoral poetry so popular in the Elizabethan and later ages. The 
poet uses here the Spenserian stanza and handles it remarkably well. As a headpiece to the 
poem Burns quoted a stanza from Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,’’ lines 29-32 Lock this up and note its 
appropriateness as an introduction to Burns’s poem. 


EXPLANATORY: 
For definitions of additional words in Burns’s poems, see in GLOSSARY words marked B. 
217:1. Myloved ... . friend. Inthe first stanza he dedicates the poem to his friend 


Robert Aiken, a lawyer of Ayr, who greatly admired Burns’s poetry... His memory has been 
kept alive by this dedication and other references to him in Burns’s works. 

217:6. life's sequestered scene. What similar expression do you find in Gray’s “‘Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard’’? 

217:8. been. How would this word be pronounced to make the rime? ‘You will find 
that this is the usual pronunciation of the word in England. 

218:14. Cotter. A farm laborer who owns only a cottage on the public heath. 

218:17. the morn. The next day, Sunday. 

218: 29. Alt service out. ‘The Burns family was a poor one, and all had to work, though 
the father strove very hard to keep his children at home. 

218:35. sair-won penny-fee. Hard-earned wages. A very attractive picture of Jenny 
is here given; the poet shows her delight in her new gown, her modesty, and her generosity 
toward her family. 

218: 41-42. hopeful years . . . . view. The parents look at their children and antici- 
pate the future for each. 

218: 49. tho’ out o’ sight. Out of sight of the master and mistress. 

218: 51. mind your duty. Say your prayers. 

219:59. wily . .. . flame. The mother, skillful to see anything that concerns her 
daughter, perceives by Jennie’s blush (conscious flame) that the visitor is her lover. 

219:64. brings him ben. Brings him into the living room (bem) as opposed to the outer 
_ room, called but. 

219:72. Weel-pleased . . . . lave. Themotheris well pleased at the visitor’s shyness 
and awkwardness, because she knows that his honest feeling for Jennie causesit. Sheis glad 
that her daughter has a lover and is respected just as other girls are. 

219: 75. mortal round. World. 

219: 80-81. In other's arms, etc. In each other’s arms. Compare Milton's ‘‘L’Allegro,” 
lines 67-68, and the note thereon. 

220:92. healsome parritch. Wholesome oatmeal porridge. , 

220:094. yont . . . . cood. The cow, along with the pig and the chickens, was kept in 
the outer apartment (but) of the Scotch cottage. 

220:99. sin’ lint was i’ the bell. Since the flax bloomed. ’ 

220:102-103. The sire . . . . pride. The father (sire), with the dignity of the patri- 
archs of old, takes down the family Bible (ha-bible, so called because kept in the hall or main 
room) and conducts family prayers. 

220:104. bonnet. The head covering of the English and especially of the Scotch was 
called - bonnet in Elizabethan days, and the name has been retained by the Scotch up to the 
present. 

220: 106-107. He carefully selects, (wales), the hymns that they sing. 

220: 111-113. Dundee, Martyrs, Elgin. Famous old tunes for hymns, still found in 
our hymn books. me 
_ .220: 115. Italian trills are tame. Italian music, much more complicated with its trills, 
is less impressive. 

_220: 119-126. He reads passages from the Old Testament. These references may easil 

be placed by the use of a Bible Concordance. The royal bard, line 122, is a reference to David. 

220:127. the Christian volume. The New Testament. 

221:131. His first followers. Christ’s disciples. ‘ 

221:133. he... . banishéd. St. John, banished about 93 a.p. 

2221's 135, arget Baie Fas See Revelation -18. 

aati Ls fe é saint, the father, and the husband prays. Explain th i t 
‘verb with the compound subject. re is ae ee ae 
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2212138. The quotation is taken from Pope’s ‘‘ Windsor Forest”’: 


“See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings.” 

221: 145-150. This expresses the contrast that such services offer when compared with 
the formality of the church services in the eighteenth century. 

221:152. May hear. The subject of this verb is Power in line 149. 

221:165. Princes . . . . kings. Compare Goldsmith’s ‘‘The Deserted Village,” lines 
53-56, and see Burns’s ‘‘Is There for Honest Poverty,” lines 25-28. 

221:166. ‘This line is found in Pope's ‘Essay on Man,” Epistle IV, line 248. 

222: 182. Wallace’s undaunted heart. William Wallace, who was executed in 1305, was 
Burns's favorite Scotch hero. His story may be read in Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 

222:187. desert. The older pronunciation of this word would make it rime with art. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the general tone of this poem? Compare it with that of ‘‘The Deserted 
Village.’” (2) Outline the poem stanza by stanza. Does the thread of the narrative progress 
without interruption? (3) Examine the poem for Burns’s use of Scotch dialect and of pure 
English. What is the general nature of the passages in which he uses English? (4) What 
character is dwelt on with greatest sympathy? Did Burns model this character after a real 
person? (5) What is the Spenserian stanza? (See suggestive questions on the Faerie 
Queene, p. 655.) Scan the first stanza and give the rime scheme. (6) Compare the picture 
presented in stanza two with that given in the first stanza of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy.’’ What part 
of this same poem does stanza three recall? (7) Point out and memorize a famous quotation 
found in the fifth stanza. (8) Compare the thoughts in lines 165-180 with somewhat the 
same thoughts in ‘‘ The Deserted Village.” Which do you think are expressed more strongly? 
(9) Explain why Burns’s poem is called an idyl. 


TAM O’ SHANTER (Burns) 

INTRODUCTORY: 

, This poem, the one well-known tale written by Burns, was composed in 1790. Gilbert 
Burns, the poet’s brother, said that Robert became very friendly with a Captain Grose, who 
was preparing a book on the antiquities of Scotland, and asked him to include Alloway Kirk 
in the book, saying that there were many witch stories connected with it. Grose made the 
drawing of the Kirk and consented to put it in if Burns would write a witch story to accom- 
pany it. Accordingly, ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter’’ was written in one day, it is said, and published 
in Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland in 1791. The poem revealed Burns’s power in a new field, 
that of vivid narrative. The rapidity of the action, the descriptive skill, the power of char- 
acterization, and the keenness of the humor make this one of the best-known tales in English 
poetry. The Scotch dialect may be somewhat difficult, but most of the words not commented 
on in the notes are explained in the GLOSSARY. : 


EXPLANATORY: 


222:3. As market-days are wearing late. Market day is the time for the friendly meeting - 


and social drinking of people that live on the farms and do not get together often. Burns 
very skillfully selected the end of a market day for the time of the action of his poem. 

222:13. Tam o’ Shanter. The original for Tam’s character’is supposed to have been 
Douglas Graham, who lived on the Shanter farm. He and his shrewish wife are buried in 
the village churchyard of Kirkoswald. Efforts have been made to find the originals of other 
characters, but the pictures as Burns presents them do not need any human originals to make 
them lifelike, and we may well omit any discussion of the point. ’ 

223:25. every naig was ca’d a shoe on. Whenever a horse had its shoes calked 
(ca’d), i.e., had its shoes supplied with calks, or downward pointing prongs to prevent it 


lipping on the ice. : ; ; 
Ate ron. Skirkion Jean. Jean, the keeper of the inn at Kirkton where the parish church 


as situated. ‘ ¥ 
‘i 223:30. deep drowned in Doon. See note on ‘*The Banks O’ Doon” page 723. 

223:32. Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. This church, very near Burns’s birthplace, was 
falling to ruin in the poet’s time. His father and some neighbors took up a subscription and 
fenced in the churchyard. Burns’s father was buried there. , 

224:69. 0’ night's black arch the key-stane. Midnight. Explain the figure of speech. 

224:83. guid blue bonnet. Explain the meaning. P 

225: 90-96. Gruesome current stories oh orees or accidents are referred to here. What 

: uld the thought of them have on Tam 
a - to5. John Paracas Scotch whisky. Burns wrote a poem addressed to John 
Barleycorn. ; 


225: 109. ‘The swats sae reamed in Tammie’s noddle. The ale he had drunk so worked in 


ne 
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his head as to make him bold, and he was not afraid when he beheld the unusual appearance 
of the church. Pe ; 4 

225:116. cotillion. A French dance consisting of very elaborate figures for a number 
of people. Itis here contrasted with the informal country dances of Scotland, hornpipes, jigs, 
strathspeys, and reels. , ? . é J ; ‘ 

225:120. Auld Nick. A familiar name for the devil. He sat in a window ledge and, in 
the form of a shaggy: dog, played for the dancers. : 

225:123. screwed the pipes ... . . skirl. Played the bagpipes and made them scream. 

225:127. by some devilish cantraip sleight. By some wicked magic. 

225:130. the haly table. The communion table. : : ‘ 

226:154. seventeen hunder linen. Fine linen. In weaving, the quality of the linen was 
determined by the number of threads to a certain measure. Of course the more threads there 
were, the finer the cloth was. 

226:165. enlisted in the core. In the heart of the crowd, the central figure. _ 

226:167-170. The evil things caused by the witch are described here. Perished, caused 
to perish. Shook. . . . . bear, destroyed wheat and barley. 

°227:195. As open pussie’s mortal foes. As the hare’s mortal foes, the hounds, begin the 
chase. 

227:206-2090. win... . cross. It was a well-established belief that witches could 
not cross running water; hence here the witches would have to give over the pursuit of their 
hoped-for prey when they reached the middle (keystone) of the bridge. . 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Considering the poem as a whole, note the rush of the action, which carries the reader 
to the climax without a pause. Where does this real action begin? (2) The three prominent 
elements of the poem are the narrative, the descriptive, and the reflective or moralizing. 
Discuss the importance of each, and the skill with which Burns has presented each in the poem. 
(3) Analyze the story, pointing out lines presenting each of the following divisions: (a) 
Tam, loath to leave the warm fire, appetizing drink, and good company; (6) the thoughts 
of his sullen wife at home, the fury of the storm, the fear of bogles; (c) the witches’ dance, 
with the eerie accompaniments; (d) Tam’s excitement and rash exclamation, the wild chase, 
the climax. (4) Where in the action does Tam’s mood change from one of fearful caution 
to boldness? What caused the change? (5) What lines are descriptive of Tam’s complete 
happiness at the inn? (6) Quote the vivid description of the storm and comment on the 
picture. (7) Do youthink the description of the witches’ dance as skillfully done as the other 
descriptive passages? Does the poet really seem to feel the weirdness and horror that such 
a scene would naturally produce? (8) What passage in the poem is written in English 
instead of Scotch dialect? Does this seem to belong with the rest of the poem? Compareits 
moralizing strain with that in other passages, lines 17-32, 105-108. Which do youconsider 
more effective? (9) Memorize the famous passage included in lines 59-66. 


TO A LOUSE (Burns) 


._INTRODUCTORY: 


These verses are surely on a most unattractive subject, and one which Burns treats with 
decidedly unpoetic details. It is included in these selections for the sake of the last stanza, a 
most famous quotation, and one which cannot be fully appreciated out of its setting. The 
numerous Scotch dialect words are explained in the GLOSSARY. 


? 


EXPLANATORY: 
228:20. Below the fatt’rells. Below the fol-de-rols. 
229:41-42. Thaewinks . . . . takin. I fear those winks and pointed fingers show that 


notice is being taken by several persons in the congregation. 
229: 43. O wad some Power the giftie gie us. O if some Power would give us the gift (giftie 


-is diminutive). 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Note the satirical tone toward the fine lady that Burns usesin the poem. Point out 
the lines showing this particularly. (2) Do you suppose the person spoken of was really a 
fine society lady, or is the poet using the description in a humorous way of some country 
woman? (3) What is the force of Miss’s in lines 24 and 35? (4) Memorize the last stanza. 
(5) The peculiar stanza form in this and the two following poems was not invented by Burns, 
but it is now sometimes referred to as the “‘Burns stanza.” Work out its metrical scheme, 
noting particularly the attractive lilt and also the effect of the short lines inserted before and 
after the fifth line. Note also the frequent use of feminine rimes. { ; 
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: TO A MOUSE (Burns) eek : 
INTRODUCTORY: we 
A prominent characteristic of many of Burns’s poems is the sympathy that he shows for 


animals. This feeling makes him think during a winter storm of the sheep in the snowdrifts * 


and the birds in the bare trees; this feeling makes him write an elegy on a favorite sheep; and 
here it makes him lament’ even the destruction of the field mouse’s nest-when he plows 
through it. Gilbert Burns testifies that his brother really wrote this poem in the field when 
such an incident happened. 


EXPLANATORY: 


‘ Satie Nature's social union. The natural bonds that hold all creatures together as 
riends. 
- 230:17. I'll getablessin wi’ thelave. I will get a blessing with the rest of the grain for hav- 
ing been generous to the lower animals. Is this a modern attitude toward such animals? 
230:20. silly. Frail, simple. 
230: 21-22. It is November, and there is no grass or stubble with which the mouse may 
build a new house. ° 
230:29. coulter. An attachment to a plow by which the furrow is more sharply cut. 
230:37-42. The melancholy note in this stanza may have been called forth by the facts 
that Burns’s father had died the year before the poem was written and that he and his 
brother had been very unsuccessful in their farming ventures. ; } 
230: 45-48. JI backward ... . fear. Shelley in his ‘‘Ode to a Skylark” expresses 
somewhat the same thought in the lines, ‘‘We look before and after And pine for what is 
not.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Express the content of this poem in your own words and comment on Burns's feeling 
for the mouse. (2) How does he contrast his own condition with that of the mouse? (3) 
Point out and memorize the famous quotationinthispoem. (4) Compare the rather unusual 
rimes in some of the stanzas here with similar rimes in the preceding poem. Comment 
on the riming of dominion, union, and companion in the second stanza. Point out other 
instances of such rimes. 


; TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY (Burns) 
INTRODUCTORY: 
Burns writes in this poem in the same melancholy strain that he used in ‘‘To a Mouse.” 
Again an experience in plowing—it occurred the next spring after he wrote about the 
mouse — inspired him to write this poem. : 


EXPLANATORY: 

231: 7-12. Heislamenting the fact that the daisy is not bent into the dust (stoure) by 
the breast of the lark as it springs into flight. The dewy weet means the moisture caused by 
the dew. The purpling East is the east colored by sunrise. ; ; 

231: 19-20. woods an’ wa’sare subjects of maun shield, and flowers is the object. 

231:21. vandom bield. Accidental shelter. ; Ors; 

232:37. simple bard. A reference to Burns himself. , 

232:38. Jluckless starred. A reference to astrology, voyaging under an unfavorable star. 
Card in the next line is the compass or chart of the ship’s course. 

232:50. mo distant date. Supply at before no. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Compare the last four stanzas of the poem with the first five with the following points 
in mind: (a) subject-matter, (6) language, (c) figures of speech. Which stanzas refer to 
Burns’s personal feelings and situation? (2) Select and memorize a favorite stanza. 


IS THERE FOR HONEST POVERTY (Burns) 


INTRODUCTORY: : e. ‘ 
is, was published first in 1795 in the Glasgow Magazine. It is one of the mos 
ens early eee of the doctrines of democracy and the brotherhood of man. 


EXPLANATORY: 
232:1-3. The meaning is easily understood if we supply a man or a person, Is there a man 
who is ashamed (hangs his head) of honest poverty? 
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232:2. an’ a’ that. In spite of all that. © ‘ 

232:7. The rank is but the guinea's stamp. It isnot the stamp on the coin, but the gold 
in it that makes it valuable. Just so the rank or title does not make a man great; it is his 
‘character that shows his worth. What is the figure used here? Explain. 

232:22. His ribband, star. Symbols of his orders of knighthood. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Analyze the poem and enumerate the qualities of real manhood that are given in the 
various stanzas. (2) Contrast each of the qualities mentioned in the various stanzas (usually 
in the ninth line) with its opposite. (3) Memorize the last stanza. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO BURNS’S SONGS: 


Though Burns gained high renown in other fields of poetry, after all, it is by his songs that 
he is best known and loved. If not the very greatest, he is at least one of the greatest of our 
song writers. Indeed Carlyle in his Essay on Burns says, ‘‘We might write a long essay on 
the Songs of Burns, which we reckon by far the best that Britain-has yet produced.” We 
find that nearly all of our familiar Scotch songs were composed by Burns. His method in 
writing many of his songs was to take a familiar Scotch air or tune and sing it over until he 
was thoroughly imbued with the rhythm, and then to write the words, or remodel some old 
song already in existence, to fit his own purposes. His wife, Jean Armour, and several of 
his friends, were very helpful to him in this respect. The collection made here is composed 
of a few of his famous patriotic and love songs. 


HIGHLAND MARY (Burns) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This song and one or two others of his most beautiful love poems were inspired by Mary 
Campbell, a girl whom Burns was engaged to but who died while she was away from the neigh- 
borhood of Burns’s home. 


EXPLANATORY: 


_ 233219. pledging aft to meet again. Mr. John Stuart Blackie tells of two Bibles that are 
in the Burns monument at Ayr, one inscribed with Mary Campbell’s name and one with Robert 
Burns's; and he adds further that these Bibles were exchanged in 1786 when the two stood 
on the side of a brook and, clasping hands, pledged to be true until their marriage, which was 
to take place later in the year. This pledge may be referred to in line 19. 


. 


SCOTS WHA HAE (Burns) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


_ Burns's sympathy for the struggles of the French in their great Revolution recalled to him 
his own country’s history and her struggle for freedom in 1314, when Robert Bruce won the 
battle of Bannockburn over the army of Edward II, and so gained Scotland's independence. 


The stirring patriotic ode is supposed to be Bruce’s address to his army before the beginning 
of the battle. 


EXPLANATORY: 
233:3- your gory bed. Death. 


; 233 28. Chains and slaverie. If Edward wins the battle it will be the downfall of Scotch 
reedom, 


_ 23339. Wha. Whoever. The clauses in this and the next two lines are in apposition 
with him, line 12. : 


233215. Freeman stand .... fa’. Whoever will stand freeman, that is, win; or fall 
freeman, that is, die. 


A RED, RED ROSE (Burns) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This delightful song is an example of Burns’ use of songs already in existence. Scholars 
have discovered in chapbooks and elsewhere at least four songs, from each of which Burns 
may have taken some suggestions for his song. 


EXPLANATORY: 


234:5-6. Asfair....I. The depth of my love isas great as your beauty i h 
234:12. While the sands o' life shall run. Explain the figure of soso hvtet Se aetieadl 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO (Burns) 
INTRODUCTORY: é 
This beautiful little song almost perfectly pictures the love of old age. The aged wife is 
speaking to her decrepit husband, and their ideal love, continued from youth into old age, is 
voiced in every word. 


EXPLANATORY: 
234:1. jo. Sweetheart. For other words in the songs see the GLOSSARY: 


OF A’ THE AIRTS THE WIND CAN BLAW (Burns) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This is a song written to his wife in 1788, when she was visiting his mother and sisters 
while he was preparing the new farm, Ellisland, which he had bought for her. While it may 
not show the romantic fervor of some of his other love songs, it certainly expresses the tender 
affection which he seems to have kept for his Jean throughout his various amorous experiences. 


EXPLANATORY: 


234:6. An’ mony a hill between. Many a hill lies between. 
234: 7. fancy’s fight. Flight of my imagination. He is with Jean in his imaginatior, 


O, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST (Burns) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This, one of the most exquisite of Burns’s love songs, was considered beautiful enough to 
be set to music by the great musician Mendelssohn. It was composed during the poet’s last 
illness, when a young girl, Jessie Lewars, stayed at the home to help Burns and his wife. He 
told this girl that he would compose a song for her to any music that she would play. She 
played over twice a song called ‘‘The Wren,” and this poem was composed by Burns to fit 
the air. Surely Jessie Lewars has received ample reward for her kindness to the poet. 


EXPLANATORY: 

234:3. My plaidie to the angry airt. The preposition with may be supplied, or the line 
may be considered an absolute construction. The meaning is I would shelter you by placing 
my plaid (cloak) between you and the direction of the wind. : 


, ‘ THE BANKS O’ DOON (Burns) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This song is not a personal love song, expressing Burns’s own emotion, but a dramatic 
lyric similar to ‘‘ John Anderson, My Jo.’’ The speaker is evidently a woman, lamenting the 
falseness of herlover. There are three versions of the song, the one given here being the third 
and last version as corrected by the poet himself. 


EXPLANATORY: | 
235:1. bonie Doon. This river, which flowed through Ayrshire and emptied into the 
Firth of Clyde about two miles from Ayr, has been celebrated in much of Burns’s poetry. 
235:6. wantons. Flies light-heartedly. : , : 
235:12. fondly. The word here has perhaps the usual meaning combined with the 
Shakespearian meaning, foolishly. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON BURNS'S SONGS: 


was the general plan used by Burns in compesing his songs? See Introductory 
oe TON ote the aki of emotion that Burns displays, and show the chief emotional 
note displayed in each of the songs here. (3) Which of these songs are dramatic lyrics? (4) 
Which illustrates the love of two old people? (5) Point out examples of hyperbole (exag- 
geration) in ‘‘A Red, Red Rose,”’ and discuss their effect. (6) All of these songs are written 
in iambic meter except one; which is that one? What is its meter, and how is the meter 
suited to the subject-matter? (7) In ‘A Red, Red Rose, what substitute feet are used in 
the first stanza? (8) Study the rime scheme used in O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast.’ 
What is the effect of the repetition in some of the lines of this poem? (9) As many of Burns A 
songs should be memorized as the students have time for. John Anderson, My Jo, re 
Red, Red Rose,” “Scots Wha Hae,” and ‘‘The Banks o’ Doon”’ are particularly suitable. 
(10) Burns’s songs are so familiar and popular that there should be no difficulty in arranging 
a musical hour at which the songs here presented and others should be heard sung by mee 
cians themselves or produced on the phonograph. Other famous songs that easily cae 
added: are ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, Bonie Wee Thing, y 


Heart’s in the Highlands.” 
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THREE YEARS SHE GREW (Wordsworth) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

William Wordsworth (1770-1850) is recognized today as one of England’s most notable 
poets; indeed, he is placed by Matthew Arnold immediately after Shakespeare and Milton 
in greatness. In his ‘‘Essay on Wordsworth,” Arnold states the principle which he empha- 
sizes in so much of his critical prose, that ‘‘poetry is at bottom a criticism of life,’’ and main- 
tains Wordsworth’s greatness, because, he says, “‘he deals with more of life than they (poets 
with whom he compares Wordsworth) do; he deals with life as a whole more powerfully.” 
It is not only with life, particularly the life of the humble people of northwestern England, 
that Wordsworth deals; but he, perhaps more than any other English writer, is the poet of 
nature. Wordsworth lived for many years in one of the most picturesque parts of England, 
the Lake District, and his constant association with the beauties of his surroundings became 
a part of his lifé. The peculiar significance of his nature poetry, however, is the strong 
feeling of an all-pervading life in nature, an intelligence which molds human beings by its 
influence. ‘This belief and this influence are expressed in many of the poems in this col- 
lection, but is perhaps more definitely voiced in the poem beginning ‘‘ Three Years She Grew”’ 
than anywhere else. Wordsworth’s long life, after the early restless and unhappy 
period when he was so much stirred by the French Revolution, was passed in an unusually 
quiet and peaceful manner, and was marked by an almost unmixed devotion to poetry. 
His first volume of poetry was Lyrical Ballads (1798),in-which_he and Coleridge joined, 
Coleridge contributing ““The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” The period from this-time 
until 1808 is the most fruitful of Wordsworth’s poetic life; most of his really great poems 

“were written during those-yéars. Though some of the greatest poetry in English literature 
pees py 2 see aaa his Piao by no means —_ in Nhe for ayy of his 
work was dull and uninspired. ne of his poetic principles was that the language of poetr 
should not differ from that of everyday life, Tn Michael” the diction is nertectly-Striple” 
and sincere, and because of this the poem is one of his most appealing productions; but that the 
simplicity of diction is not the reason for this greatness is proved by ‘‘ Peter Bell’’ and other 
verses which seem to lack dignity and even descend to puerility. The poems Sclected—hese 
were. all written during the ten years in which he did his best work, and they illustrate the 
most important characteristics of his poetry. 

The lyrics about Lucy, of which the first two poems are examples, were written in 1799 
when Wordsworth was spending a winterin Germany. The poet nowhere explains whether 
the character is imaginary or real. These poems will illustrate Wordsworth’'s simplicity 
of diction and depth of feeling, the combination making the verses favorites among the 
poet's short lyrics. In his “‘Of Queens’ Gardens,’’ the second lecture in Sesame and Lilies, 
Ruskin quotes the whole poem to prove his point when he asserts that m the education of 
girls, nature should have a large part. The poem was composed in 1799 and pub- 
pabed in 1800. In The Golden Treasury, Palgrave entitles the poem ‘‘The Education of 
-Nature. ”’ 


EXPLANATORY: 


236:1. Three years she grew. The idea is that up to three years the child is unconscious 
of its love for nature. Nature takes hold of the child in her third year and determines to 
fashion a being after her own ideals of natural development. : 

236: 8. law and impulse. Nature will furnish the impulses of the girl, and will also direct ~ 
them, govern them. 

236:16. breathing balm. The force that gives quiet repose. 

236: 19. their state shall lend. Shall make her as stately as they are. 

236: 20. the willow bend. The willow shall give her its grace. 

236:31. vital feelings of delight. The delight in nature that is life-giving. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What characteristic feeling for nature on the part of Wordsworth is shown in this 
poem? SeeIntroductory Note. (2) Whoisspeakingin stanzas 2-5? In stanzatwoa general 
statement is made. Point out in the following stanzas specific instances of the way this influ-- 
ence is to be exerted. (3) What effect upon Lucy shall the silent beauty of natural objects 
have? The poet here emphasizes the influence of silence. What effect do you think the 
incessant and often discordant sounds of modern city life have upon the children growing up 
in them? (4) In lines 26-30 what influence does Wordsworth picture? (5) Note the 
restrained dignity of the poet's expression of his loss in the last stanza. What influence did 
nature have on him in his sorrow? (6) Scan the first stanza, give the meter, and point out 


the effective rime scheme of the poem. (7) In the last stanza how would been be pronounced? | 
This is the common pronunciation in England. ; a 
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SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS (Wordsworth) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This is another of the five poems about Lucy that Wordsworth wrote in Germany in 1799. 
Perhaps his situation among unusual and unnatural surroundings called to his memory the 


j familiar scenes of his own countryside, the pictures of which are quite as prominent in the 
poems as is the expression of deep feeling. 


EXPLANATORY: ; 

237:2. Dove. This is a river in Derbyshire, though there is also one of that name in 
Yorkshire, noted for its beauty and loved by fishermen. Izaak Walton mentions it often in 
his Complete Angler. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What is the tone of this poem? (2) Give the characteristics which make this a great 
lyric. (3) Point out the figures in the-poem and explain their appropriateness. (4) Com- 
pare the way in which the poet’s grief is shown in this poem and in the one preceding. (5) 
This poem may be easily memorized, and is quite worth the effort. 


TO A SKYLARK (Wordsworth) 
INTRODUCTORY: : 
This poem, written in 1825, is one of two poems of Wordsworth’s on the same subject. 
It was published in 1827. In the editions from 1827 to 1843, the following stanza was 
inserted between the two stanzas now given: . 
To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler! that love-prompted strain 
(Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain: 
Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 
This stanza is now a part of “A Morning Exercise.’ Wordsworth in a note to that poem 
says that it should be read in connection with “The Skylark.” 


EXPLANATORY: 
237:8. A privacy of glorious light is thine. The lark soars so high that it is more alone 


in the sunlight than the nightingale in her forest. Bie... tan 
237: 10. with instinct more divine. More divine than that which inspires the nightingale. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) How does Wordsworth use the lark’s habit of nesting on the ground in the main theme 
of his poem? (2) How does he compare the lark with the nightingale? (3) Point out and 
memorize the two most famous lines of the poem. (4) It is interesting to compare this poem 
with Shelley’s ‘‘To a Skylark.’’ Which of the two shows more lyric passion? Which more 


nearly links the bird with human life? 
THE DAFFODILS (Wordsworth) 


/ 


INTRODUCTORY: 

In this, perhaps more than in any other of his short poems, Wordsworth expresses the 
real lyric joy produced by the beauty of the flowers; and in it he shows us one of the chief joys 
of beautiful sights or sounds, that is, the memory of them that remains with us. The poem 
was written in 1804 and published in 1807. 


EXPLANATORY: : ; 
238: 1. lonely as a cloud. Compare Byron’s “The Prisoner of Chillon,’’ lines 294-206. 
238: 5-6. In Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal for April 15, 1802, she speaks of seeing 

daffodils by the waterside beyond Gowbarrow Park on the western shore of Ullswater. She 

says: ‘“‘I never saw daffodils’ so beautiful. They grew among the mossy stones about and 
above them; some rested their heads on these stones, as on a pillow, for weariness; and the 
rest tossed and reeled and danced, and seemed as if they verily laughed with the wind that 
blew upon them over the lake; they looked so gay, ever glancing, ever changing.” _ 

238:16. jocund. Gay. In what other poems do you remember seeing the word jocund? 
Wordsworth uses it in another poem in our collection. In what connection? 

238:20. vacant. Listless. 4 

238 :21. They flash upon that inward eye. What does this mean? 
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_ SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What characteristic of the daffodils does the poet stress in each stanza? (2) Do 
daffodils grow wild where you live? What characteristic of this flower makes it particularly 
graceful? (3) Does the poem present a picture before your “inward eye’’? If you are not 
sufficiently familiar with daffodils to visualize the picture, does the poem suggest to you a 
field of any other flower? What? (4) The poem is suitable for memory work. (5) The 
modernfpoet, Mr. John Masefield, has written a long narrative poem called “The Daffodil 
Fields,” in which he portrays the broad acres of daffodils found in southern England. If 
possible, read this poem and point out several passages descriptive of the daffodils. 


MY HEART LEAPS UP (Wordsworth) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


The lines were written in 1802, but not published until 1807. Wordsworth’s poems were 
severely criticized by reviewers. Coleridge, the poet’s friend and great admirer, writes the 
following concerning a criticism passed on this poem: ‘‘I am informed that these lines have 
been cited as a specimen of despicable puerility. So much the worse for the citer; not will- 
ingly in his presence would I behold the sun setting behind our mountains.” The happy way 
in which the poet has expressed a feeling experienced by all lovers of nature has made these 
lines live in spite of unfavorable criticism. 


EXPLANATORY: 


238:7. The last three lines were used by the poet as the motto of the first edition of the 
ode on ‘“‘Intimations of Immortality.” ; 

238:9. piety. Reverence as of achild fora father. He has just said, ‘‘ The child is father 
of the man,”’ and he wishes the feelings of childhood to endure on into manhood. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) This poem voices what belief of Wordsworth’s with regard to childish feelings? (2) 
What is the meaning of the statement, ‘‘The child is father of the man’’? (3) Does this 
feeling of the poet’s seem natural to you? Have you ever had such feeling in seeing a rain- 
bow, or sunset, or sudden mountain view? 


SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT (Wordsworth) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem was written at Grasmere in 1804, his wife being the model and inspiration for 
the lines. Wordsworth says, ‘‘The germ of this poem was four lines composed as a part of 
the poem on the Highland Girl. Though beginning in this way, it was written from my heart, 
as is sufficiently obvious.’’ By this note he means that the tribute to his wife in this poem is 
no less sincere because of the way the lines referred to were first written. Wordsworth mar- 
ried one of his boyhood schoolmates, Mary Hutchinson, in 1802. 


EXPLANATORY: 


238:22. The very pulse of the machine. Some admirers of the poem have objected to the 
use of the word machine as incongruous. Mr. Dowden explains its use by conceiving the © 
whole woman and her household routine, animated and governed by her thoughtful soul. 

238: 25-26. Supply possessing or having. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) In each of the three stanzas of the poem, representing stages in the poet’s a int- 
anceship with the subject of the poem, how is she regarded? a fe his first ides of tener 
completely lost in the later stages? (3) From the personal description in the first stanza, 
what type of woman do you think Mrs. Wordsworth-was? (4) Lines 15-16 give a very beau- 
tiful description of a woman’s face. Explain what they mean. (5) Do lines 17-20 show any 
decline in the feeling expressed in the first stanza? What change do they express? (6) In 
the last stanza, what offices does Wordsworth consider to be those of a perfect wife? (7) 
Compare this poem with Byron's “‘She Walks in Beauty Like the Night.” Which seems to 
you more sincere? Which do you like better? 


THE SOLITARY REAPER (Wordsworth) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy made a a tour of Scotland in 1803, and while they saw 
no such reaper as is described in the poem, Miss Wordsworth speaks of the harvesting Sas 
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on in the fields as they passed. The poem, first published in 1807, was suggested by a sen- 
tence in the “ Tour in Scotland” by Thomas Wilkinson. The following sentence occurs in 
the record of his travels in the region of ‘‘Loch Lomond” and evidently inspired the poem: 
“‘Passed a female who was reaping alone; she sung in Erse as she bent over her sickle; the 
sweetest human voice I ever heard; her strains were tenderly melancholy, and felt delicious 
long after they were heard no more.” ‘The Solitary Reaper’’ is one of the most beautiful 
of Wordsworth’s shorter lyrics. 


EXPLANATORY: 


239: 11. in some shady haunt. The song of the nightingale marked an oasis in the desert. 

239:13-16. The singing of the cuckoo-bird would mark the beginning of spring in the 
Hebrides, islands west of Scotland. 

239:19. old, unhappy, far-off things. Subjects that might be suggested from the old 
records of the Highlands. y 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) In this poem what is the impression produced? Does the presence of the single 
reaper in the scene detract or add to the feeling of solitude? (2) Which stanza of the poem 
is the most beautiful? (3) What images are produced in your imagination by the lines, 
“For old, unhappy, far-off things, And battles long ago’? (4) What thought from another 
of Wordsworth’s poems is recalled by lines 31 and 32? Note that the last of these lines is 
taken entire from the record of Thomas Wilkinson’s travels in Scotland, quoted above in 
the Introductory Note. (5) Notice the rime scheme in the first and last stanzas and point 
out the way in which the arrangement of rimes differs from that of the other two stanzas. 


O FRIEND! I KNOW NOT WHICH WAY I MUST LOOK (Wordsworth) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

Wordsworth’s partiality to country life and his belief that the virtues of these sturdy 
uncultured people were not shared by the more sophisticated and cultured dwellers in cities 
led him to an increasing distrust of and distaste for the life of London in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. All of the sonnets here reprinted are inspired by this feeling. The 
first of those here printed was written in the autumn of 1802, when the poet had returned 
from a visit to France, and had contrasted, as he says, the “vanity and parade of our own 
country, especially in great towns and cities, as contrasted with the quiet, and I may say the 
desolation that the Revolution had produced in France. 


EXPLANATORY: } 
239:9. Rapine, avarice, expense. The plundering of the poor, the desire for more wealth 


for more luxuries. ’ + ; ; 
eee :10. This is idolatry. He means that a devotion to the qualities mentioned in the 


preceding line is idolatry; that is, wealth is set up as an idol. 
THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US (Wordsworth) 


INTRODUCTORY: ; 

The exact date of the composition of this sonnet is not known, but it was published in 
1807. It continues the strain of regret for the loss of old ideals and customs—in this par- 
ticular sonnet the decrease in the love of nature. He voices here his belief that superstition, 
especially the beautiful superstition of Greek mythology, is better than the indifference to 


nature manifested in his own time. 


‘EXPLANATORY: 

3 240:10. A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn. A heathen (here a reference to the old 

Greeks) reared in religious beliefs no longer held. In the old Greek belief, mortals were so 

near the gods that they might meet and have communion with them. 1 ee 
240:13. Proteus. A water god who could change his form at will. Pronounce pro Hie. 
240:14. Triton. A sea deity, herald of Neptune, who announced Neptune’s coming by 


blowing on a great sea shell. 
MILTON! THOU SHOULDST BE LIVING AT THIS HOUR (Wordsworth) 


INTRODUCTORY: . 
i 1so written in London in 1802, and continues the same strain shown in 
the dee pacsdinn sonnets. Wordsworth refers to Milton in ‘‘ The Prelude,” considering him 


there as a student at Cambridge University. 


The Notes 


‘ 


ol ot) he ete race 
es | 


1 refers here to England’s slowness 
ilton’s dignified and exalted poetry 


EXPLANATORY: ane are 
240:2-3. sheisafen ... . waters. Wordswor 

in responding to the revolutionary ideas of the time. 
240:10. This is a very appropriate comparison. 

may well be said to resemble the sound of the sea. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS: 


(1) What is the general theme of the three sonnets included here? (2) What historical 
- conditions and what personal tastes gave rise to Wordsworth’s thoughts as expressed in these 
sonnets? (3) What form of sonnet does the poet use? Compare the rime schemes of the 
three. (4) What is the most famous line in the first sonnet? Memorize it. Also tell in 
what connection this line often is used today. (5) What part of the first sonnet may be a 
comparison of city life with the simplicity and sincerity of country life? (6) What is the 
meaning of the first line in the second sonnet? Explain the poet’s use of world here. (7) 
Explain the figure in line 7 of the second sonnet. Does it present an image to your imagina- 
tion? (8) What phase of modern life does Wordsworth most lament in this sonnet? (9) 
In line three of the third sonnet how are the three principles for which Milton struggled 
referred to? (10) From your study of Milton can you enumerate any of the duties that he 
laid upon his heart? (11) Is it Milton’s greatness as a writer that Wordsworth has in mind 
in thissonnet? If not, what does he have in mind? 


MICHAEL (Wordsworth) 


_ INTRODUCTORY: 


“‘ Michael’? was written in the late autumn of 1800 and published the same year in the 
second edition of Lyrical Ballads. In the introductory lines of the poem, Wordsworth tells 
us that he had heard the story of this old shepherd in his boyhood, and it had led him on to 
feel emotions beyond the ordinary, and to think ‘‘on man, the heart of man, and human life.”’ 
In writing to a friend in 1801 he says: ‘‘In the two poems, ‘The Brothers’ and ‘ Michael,’ 
I have attempted to draw a picture of the domestic affections, as I know they exist among a 
class of men who are now almost wholly confined tothe North of England. They are small 
independent proprietors of land . .. . 3; men of respectable education, who daily labor on 
their own little properties.’’ In ‘‘Michael’’ we find Wordsworth at his best, presenting, 
as he does, the simple-dignity and nobility of the old man with the utmost simplicity and 
sincerity. The Poem is a pastoral in the real sense of the word, for it deals with country 
life just as it is. In this the poem offers a strong contrast to the so-called artificial 
peal: in fact, Wordsworth may be said to have created in ‘‘Michael” a new type of 
pastoral. 


EXPLANATORY: 
240:2. Ghyll. A ghyll, or gill, was a narrow ravine through which a stream usuall 
241: 16-17. Beside ... . stones. A note in Dorothy Wordsworth’s wary dated 


October 11, 1800, says that she and her brother walked up Greenhead Ghyll in search 
of the sheepfold, which was then falling away. The position of this fold carat be deters 
_ mined now. 

241351. subterraneous music. The more ordinary word is subterranean. H 
the sound of the wind be subterraneous? Professor Dowden asks whether it yaa a 
the wind blowing under overhanging cliffs and in hollows of the hills. The latter sugges- 
noes probably the better one, especially as Michael lived in a narrow valley inclosed 

ry, hills. a F 

242:74. what could they less? Supply do. Notice th ‘ 
Pe incigne pply e reasons for the shepherd’s love 
_ , 242294. They were as a proverb in the vale. Their industry was so constant th 
inhabitants were accustomed to refer to it familiarly as to an everyday oorenat hes 
: 243: ae Fah . . . . Spindle. Comb (card) the wool to clean it, untangle any 
ch 4 a Was e it ready for the spindle, a small wooden bar upon which the spun thread 

2433133. Stood single. Stood alone, and might be seen from eve i i ’ 

: : Me, a ry direction. 

aa : 134. Ee ilaed: up to Dunmail-Raise. Places near Grastnere, Wordsworth’s home. 
PEL pes ew of a stern unbending mind. Michael was not an indulgent father, but 

2443169. The Clipping Tree. The tree under which the shepherd sat i i 
ee ee aes Where is wis tree mentioned again-in the oem? te ee 

_ 245:186. to stem or turn the flock. To stop the sheep or turn them to another directi 

atten i sag hs Though Michael loved the boy devotedly, he would not praise ee 


245:210-211. the shepherd .... surety. The shepherd had become the security for 


246: 246-247. Heshall . . . - overit. Do you think that this brave speech of Michael’s - 
showed any real confidence on his part; or was he trying to make himself believe that there 


246-247 : 258-270. The story of Richard Bateman was a true one, and Wordsworth tells 
us that the chapel he built was called Ings Chapel and was on the right-hand side of the road 
leading from Kendal to Ambleside. Wordsworth gives the very natural touch of having the 
simple country woman’s mind turn at once to the only person she ever knew that went abroad. 
Since he prospered, her son would be sure to do well. 

250: 414. covenant. A compact. What was Michael’s purpose in going through this 
ceremony with Luke? ' anes 

251:450. overset. Overtax. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What does Wordsworth give as his purpose in writing this and other narrative poems rh 


about shepherd life? (2) Note the use of nature throughout the poem. What reason does 
Wordsworth give for becoming interested in the story of the simple country people, lines 
21-26? What made Michael love nature so deeply (see lines 65—76, 198-200)? In the end, 
what caused him to turn again to nature (lines 456-457)? (3) Do you get a clear-cut 
image of the shepherd Michael from lines 41-47? Why does Wordsworth emphasize his 
bodily strength (lines 43-44)? Where is this same description used again in the poem? (4) 
What is Isabel’s most striking characteristic? How is it described in lines 82-85? (5) Why 
was Michael’s cottage called the Evening Star? (6) What effect did Luke’s birth and 
growth have upon his parents, especially upon Michael? (7) Trace in the poem the growth 
of the companionship of father and son. (8) What news caused a break in the happy, 
industrious home life? What effect did it have upon Michael at first? (9) What seemed the) 
only way in which the money could be paid? - Can you realize Michael’s feeling for the land? | 
(z0) What final decision is made as to a way to get the money? Does Michael's inexperience 
of city life make him too sanguine of Luke’s success? (11) Why does Michael say, “‘If he\ 


could go, the boy should go tonight.” Trace his and Isabel’s feelings throughout the prepara- ” 


tions for Luke’s departure. (12) What were Luke’s feelings on receipt of the kinsman’s/ 
letter? (13) The speech of the father to the son by the pile of stones for the sheepfold is a 
most pathetic passage. How does the poet produce this pathos? (14) Why does Michael, 
have Luke lay some stones for the fold? Do you think that he realizes the temptations that 
his son will meet? (15) Why is the catastrophe made so brief in the telling? (16) Could : 
the old man’s grief be more effectively described than in lines 464-466? May the remains — 
of the sheepfold be seen today? (See Introductory Note.) (17) What is the effect of the 
return at the end of the story to the setting of the opening lines? Compare the opening and | 
~ closing lines of ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum”’ for this same effect. (18) Point out the pathetic | 
elements in the story. Has Wordsworth elaborated them? Compare this poem with ‘‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” as an example of the realistic treatment of rural life. 


ODE: INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF EARLY CHILDHOOD (Wordsworth) 


INTRODUCTORY: a. : 
This ‘‘Ode”’ of Wordsworth’s, written, as he says, in 1803-1806, was published in 1807. 

It is considered by most critics as his greatest poem, and by many as the greatest philosophical 
poem of the English language. Professor Knight, in his edition of Wordsworth’s poems, puts 
this ode at the end as the “greatest of Wordsworth’s poems, and that to which all others lead 
up.” Emerson said of it, ‘‘‘The Ode on Immortality’ is the high-water mark which the.intel- 
as reac i i e’’; and many other critics praise it as highly. Matthew Arnold, 
however, who places Wordsworth very high among English poets, does not agree with the 
central theme of the poem, and therefore does not consider its teachings so valuable. A 
note which the poet himself made in 1843 on the poem will help the young reader to an 
ding of his attitude: 

a} ses tires ae composed during my residence at Town-end, Grasmere. Two years at least 
passed between the writing of the first four stanzas and the remaining part. To the attentive 
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vi 7 4. . . * 
and competent reader, the whole sufficiently explains itself, but there may be no harm in 
adverting here to particular feelings or experiences of my own mind, on which the structure 
of the poem partly rests. Nothing was more difficult for me in childhood than to admit the 
notion of death as a state applicable to my own being. I have said elsewhere: 

; ‘A simple child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death?’ 


But it was not so much from feelings of animal vivacity that my difficulty came as from a 
sense of the indomitableness of the Spirit within me. I used to brood over the stories of 
Enoch an ijah, and almost to persuade myself that, whatever might become of others, I 
SE ere reek in something of the same way, to heaven. With a feeling congenial to 
this, I was often unable to think of external things as having external existence, and I com- 
muned with all that I saw as something not apart from, but inherent in, my own immaterial 
nature. Many times, while going to school, have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself 
from this abyss of idealism to the reality. At that time I was afraid of such processes. In 
later periods of life I have deplored, as we all have reason to do, a subjugation of an opposite 
character, and have rejoiced over the remembrances, as is expressed in the lines— 


*‘. . . . obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings,’ etc. 


To that dream-like vividness and splendor which invest objects of sight in childhood, every 
one, I believe, if he would look back, could bear testimony, and I need not dwell upon it here, 
but having in the poem regarded it as presumptive evidence of a prior state of existence, 
think it right to protest against a conclusion, which has given pain to some good and pious 
persons, that I meant to inculcate such a belief. It is far too shadowy a notion to be recom- 
mended to faith as more than an element in our instincts of immortality. But let us bear in 
mind that, though the idea is not advanced in revelation, there is nothing there to contradict 
it, and the fall of man presents an analogy inits favor. Accordingly, a pre-existent state has 
entered into the popular creeds of many nations, and among all persons acquainted with classic 
literature is known as ar ingredient in Platonic philosophy. Archimedes said that he could 
move the world if he had a point whereon to rest his machine. Who has not felt the same 
aspirations as regards the world of hisown mind? Having to wield some of its elements when 
I was impelled to write this poem on the ‘Immortality of the Soul,’ I took hold of the notion 
of pre-existence as having sufficient foundation in humanity for authorizing me to make for + 
my purpose the best use of it I could as a poet.” 

Mr. Waitman Barbe in his Great Poems Interpreted says: ‘‘The theme of Wordsworth’s 
‘Ode’ is, that with the passing of childhood many of the soul’s possessions necessarily pass 
away, but its essential nature does not pass; the character of these early possessions, and 
their power to remain, though changed, indicate a heavenly pre-existence and a future 
immortality. Notice that he calls them not arguments but ‘intimations.’’’ 


' 


. EXPLANATORY: 


252:1. There was atime. Early childhood. 

252:6. It is not now as it hath been of yore. Now that the poet is a man, that “‘celestial 
light’’ has passed from nature. 

252: 7-9. Compare Shelley's ‘‘A Lament,” page 303. 

252:10-16. He still recognizes the beauty of natural objects, the rainbow, the rose, the 
full moon, starlit waters, but the beauty is not the same that it was in childhood. Explain 
the meaning of lines 12-13. 

253:21. tabor, A small drum intended to be used by a shepherd while playing his pipes. 

253:25. The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep. Explain this striking figure. 
Do-you get an imaginative picture from the words? 

253: 28. the fields of sleep. Probably the fields in early morning, just awaking from sleep. 

253240. coronal. Wreath or crown, a reference to the wreaths of flowers that were won 
by the participants in ancient feasts. Compare Dryden’s “Alexander's Feast’’: ‘‘ Their 
brows with myrtle and with roses bound.” 

__ 253: 51ff.__In spite of his effort to share in the joy of nature, he realizes*the change in 
his feelings. He probably refers here to some favorite spot of his childhood. 

_ 253356. the visionary gleam. The splendor of nature in childhood, which seemed like a 
vision. : 

254: 587. In this passage, stanzas V and VI, Wordsworth’s Platonic idea of a previous 


existence is expressed. The meaning of the first line is that birth is a forgetting of a previous, 


existence. 
254:67. the prison-house. The earth. 
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254:69-70. Though the earth is shutting off the realizati i 
still receives the light because of his joy in life. nr nmr Ob heaven: SDR etomin re 
eats Re jars trom ap aS Evidently farther from childhood. 
254: 72. ure’s priest. e interpreter of nat to th : i i 
eae Tp: ature to the world; the priest is the one 
254: 73 f- the vision splendid. The feeling of immortality fades as the child grows into 
the man; the affairs of the world obscure the vision of his divi igi . i 
vision fades into ee light of common day. Fae ue 
254: 77-84. In this stanza Earth is spoken of as a nurse or foster-moth ho tri 
make her child, m‘an, contented, so that he will forget his divine home. oh teas 2 
254-255: 85-107. This stanza gives a most natural description of the child’s action: 
and desires; it also summarizes the progress of human life on earth. 
s =. 86. A six years’ darling. Wordsworth here may have referred to Hartley 
oleridge 


254:88. Fretied by sallies. Disturbed, and probably fretted in its usual sense, by the fred 


quency of his mother’s caresses. 


255:103. “‘humorous stage.” The stage representing the humors, whims, or caprices- 


of man. The phrase is not found in As You Like It, as some editors indicate; thereforeithe 
quotation must be from another source, though the famous passage giving the seven ages of 
man from that play (II, vii, 139-166) was doubtless in Wordsworth’s mind as he wrote. 

- 255:108. belie. Represent falsely, conceal. 

255: 110f. Thou best philosopher. Stopford Brooke explains that a little child can be 
considered as the best philosopher, the seer blest, and eye among the blind, since he has so lately 
come from a divine existence, and he retains some of the vision of this existence; and so uncon- 
sciously serves the world as a seer and philosopher. 

255:112. The child, though unable to express consciously his knowledge of eternity, 
understands it because of hisnearness to it. See Luke 10: 21 for a similar thought. 

255:122. heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height. This is explained as follows by one 
editor: ‘‘ Childhood is, as it were, the mountain top, the natural type of freedom and nearest 
to heaven, from which men descend by easy steps into the vale of manhood.’’ 

255:123. provoke. Call forth; this is the etymological meaning, 

255 :120-130. imourembers . . . . live. In age some recollections of childhood remain, 
as living coals remain in ashes. Fugitive means fleeting. 

255:134. benediction. Blessing; here rather thankfulness. 

256: 141-145. See Wordsworth’s Introductory Note for an explanation of his childish 

idealism. In this stanza he maintains that the same feelings are experienced by all children. 

256:146. High instincts. The recollections of the elevated thoughts of the previous exist- 
ence; these would be in strong contrast to the impulses caused by the surroundings of earth. 

256:148-156. In these lines are set forth the ‘‘intimations of immortality”’ of the title. 

256:158. man nor boy. Manhood nor boyhood. 

256:161-167. Explain the figure. That immortal sea, the sea of eternity. Calm weather, 


quiet thought. ; aah 
256: 168-170. Compare these lines with lines 19-21. What is the purpose of the repetition 


here? 
257: 180-186. Here is an enumeration of the compensations which life brings in maturity 


for the loss of the glory of early childhood. 


257: 196-198. These lines mean that the clouds at sunset (the close of life) are beautiful, . 


but they call up serious thoughts to one, like the poet, who has closely observed human life 
(man’s mortality). The poet changes the figure in the next line and compares life to a race 
and the palms of victory. Wordsworth in this stanza elucidates the idea expressed in the 
lines, “‘ The child is father to the man,”’ etc., which he placed as a headpiece to the ‘‘Ode.”’ 
257: 201-204. Human life with its experiences of tenderness, joys, and fears has tinged 
nature for him to such an extent that even the tiniest or most humble (meanest) flower can stir 


deep thoughts in him. 


, 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Study the title of the ‘‘Ode,” and explain it. (2) The poem may be divided into 
two important divisions: (a) The discussion of the feeling for nature in childhood, and the 
changes that have come, stanzas I-IV; (b) a tentative philosophical explanation of these 
changes, stanzas V-XI. Use this outline and fillin subheads under each main division. (3) 

n what section is expressed the effort to join in the joyousness of children in spring? (4) 
“What particular thing makes his effort a failure, lines 51-57? Observe the sad note struck 
at the end of each of the first four divisions. 6) Stanza V gives an explanation of the glory 
that lies about childhood. What is thisexplanation? (6) Give the explanation of his gradu- 
ally losing the vision, stanza VI. (7) Is the picture of the child in stanza VII true to life? 
Do you remember when you acted or played everything you heard discussed? (8) Stanza 
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is a difficult one. Study the notes carefully and see if you can realize what. the poet 
eae his emphasis of the importance of the child. What does he think of the child's uni- 
versal wish to grow up? (9) For what characteristics of childhood does the poet give.thanks 
. instanza IX? Did you ever have experiences in any way similar to those that Words orth 
describes in his Introductory Note? Do you think that such feelings are common to children? 
Why is stanza IX in a way the central one of the poem? Connect it with the title. (10) 
Stanzas X and XI express the compensations for the loss of the early feelings of childhood 
brought by experience. Enumerate those given in stanza X. What changed but deep feeling 
for nature is expressed in stanza XI? How do these two stanzas connect with the first four 
stanzas? (11) The form of this poem is very closely connected with the thought. The 
irregularity of stanza length and line length, the arrangement of the rimes, and the elevated 
thought are all characteristic of the ode. Scan stanza III and work out the rimes. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (Coleridge) 


INT. CTORY: 


ime of the Ancient Mariner” is deservedly the most popular poem written by its 

author, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834). It is also one of the greatest poems of its 

kind in English literature. The_old ballad form was.a.favorite with Sir Walter Scott; and 
y his 


skill making the reader forget that the events in the 


bird that sometimes follows ships as they round Cape Horn. Wordsworth had been reading 
Shelvocke’s Voyages a few days before, and mention of those immense sea birds suggested the 
idea of the albatross. The poets began the composition together, Wordsworth furnishing a 
few lines; but Wordsworth said he discovered that their ““manners’’ of writing were so differ- 
ent that they only hindered each other; so he withdrew and left the composition to Coleridge. 
ordsworth again is authority for the statement that no plan for the marginal glosses or 
argument of the story was mentioned at the time the poem was conceived; the addition was 
Coleridge’s idea—a beautiful piece of prose which adds to the vivid impression produced by 
the ballad. In the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads in 1800 and in later editions these 
glosses were omitted, and Coleridge made a number of changes in the ballad, the most notable 
being in the spelling. Instead ofthe archaic spellings, he used the ordinary forms except in a 
few cases where the archaic forms are preferred for rime or meter. The text used here fol- 
lows the 1828 version, with the addition of the glosses, which, because they add materially 
to the attractiveness of the poem, are practically always printed in modern editions. . 


EXPLANATORY: 


257:1. Itis . . . . mariner. Such an ellipsis as is used heré was common in ballads; 
you will recall that one characteristic of ballads is the abrupt opening of the story. Ancient 
here is used in the sense of old. Coleridge liked to refer to his hero as the ‘‘Old Navigator.” 

257: 2. one of three. Coleridge uses frequently in this poem the numbers three, seven, 
and nine, so often connected with magic and the supernatural. 

257:3. By thy long gray beard and glittering eye. Notice the skill with which the poet 
presents the picture of the ancient mariner by phrases of indirect description. Point out 
other such phrases. 

257:6. I amnextofkin. The nearest relative of the bridegroom, and therefore the bride- 
groom's chief attendant; called in a modern marriage ‘‘the best man.” 

258:8. nay’st. The subject thou is understood. 

258:11. loon. A stupid fellow, a clown; hence the more modern meaning fool, dolt. 

258:12. Eftsoons. An old word meaning soon, at once. ; 

258:13. He... . eye. Here we get a strong impression of the mariner’s peculiar 
power; he at once releases his physical grasp on the guest, but holds him by the much stronger 
spiritual or hypnotic power of his eye. ‘ 

258:15-16. The guest can oppose the mariner’s will no more than if he were a child three 
years old. Wordsworth tells us that he suggested these lines. : ay 
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258:21. The ship was cheered. The friends of the crew of a departing shi 
bled i wish eae a eee voyage, and deo as they departed. y i i ecb 

258: 23-24. Be - + . , top. From the order in which they come, what d jud, 
to be the relative positi j ; : De ee 
idk onter pate position of the objects he mentions here? See lines 465-466 and explain 

258:25. The sun came up upon the left. In what direction was the shi iling? t 

; ‘ p sailing? 

258:30. over the mast at noon. What geographical position does this indicate? 

258 231. The wedding guest here beat his breast. He has not yet become so absorbed in the 
oes s aig t as not gh be oe va at being detained. i 

258:32. bassoon. wind instrument giving a bas % i 
ee wedding tse gi snote. The guest was now hearing 

258:33. paced. To walk slowly or with measured step, as in a bridal pro i i 
the attractive picture of the bride suggested in the next line. aaa 

ace 230, beg rie of singers or minstrels. 

258 :37-38. See note on line 31. Notice that this stanza is made up of repetition of li 
already used. Notice other examples of skillful repetition faeceghont. the ee Spa 

_259:46. As who. Supply one after as. The meaning of this and the next line is, The 
ship fled before the storm as a person who is pursued flees just ahead of his enemy and leans 
forward to escape his blows. . 

259:50. southward aye we fled. Does Coleridge give us any definite i iti 
fees ke at any time?” Whi? any geographical position 

259:53- ice, mast-high. Icebergs which often float into warmer waters from polar regions. 
_ 259:55. throughthedrifis . . . . clifts. Through the drifting masses of falling snow the 
jutting peaks of the icebergs sent a dismal greenish light (sheen, line 56). 

59:57. ken. Know or see at a distance, descry. 4 

259 : 61-62. These lines give a gruesome picture of the terrifying noises made by the A 
breaking ice floe. ‘ ‘ 

259:63. albatross. A large white sea-bird, whose wings sometimes measured twelve or 
more feet from tip to tip. It is found in southern seas and in the Pacific Ocean. Sailors 
consider the albatross a bird of good omen. The bird is effectively introduced into the poem 
just when the danger of the breaking ice was threatening the ship. Its friendliness and 


gentleness make its wanton destruction seem more heinous. » 
259:64. Thorough. Through; one of the archaic forms retained for the sake of the meter, #. 
259:67. eat. The old colloquial past tense and past participle, pronounced ét. a 
259:76. vespers. The evening services of the Roman Catholic church; here, evenings. 4 


260:79-80. God... . thus! Is the wedding guest’s exclamation here one of impa- 
tience at being detained? If not, what feeling does it show? 

260: 81. crossbow. A bow fixed on a stock so that a cross is formed with it. The arrow 
is shot by pulling a trigger. : 

260: 82. I shot the albatross. How has the mariner delayed the confession of his crime, 
and why? Compare Byron’s ‘‘The Prisoner of Chillon,”’ lines 144 ff. 

260: 83. The sun now rose upon the right. In what direction were they now going? Com- 
pare line 25. , 

260: 91-96. The mariners all blame their mate for killing the bird that had brought good 
luck to them (they had steered safely through the ice) though the fog continued. 

260:97-98. The sun rose without fog to make it dim. Examine the figure ‘‘Like God’s 
-own head.” ; 

260:99-102. The sailors now approve the death of the albatross and thus make 
themselves participes criminis in the deed of the ancient mariner, 

260-106. Can you tell where that silent sea was? 

260-261 : 108-131. Study carefully the elements of this picturesque description of the calm. 

261:128. The death-fires. A luminous appearance, probably atmospheric electricity, 
showing on masts of ships, sometimes called St. Elmo’s Fire. 

261: 129-130. Thewater. . . . white. Phosphorescent lights seen on the sea in tropi- 
cal regions. How do you know that the ship was becalmed near the equator? * 

261:132. Of the spirit that plagued us so. This was supposed to be the Spirit of the Polar ’ 
regions. It loved the albatrcss, and caused all the misery that fell upon the mariners. 

261:139. well-a-day. A corruption of welaway, alas. 

261: 141-142. The sailors, trying to throw the whole guilt upon the mariner, hung the 
body of the dead bird about his neck. ; 

261:143. There passed a weary time. The account is again made more effective by lack 
of definiteness. 

262:163. Agape. With mouths open. Study this line and those above for vividness. 

262:164. Gramercy. Great thanks, from French, grand, great, and merci, thanks. 

262:168. Hither... . weal. Here, in this direction. Weal means good fortune. 

263 :187-189. Notice how graphically we are told who were on the phantom ship by means 
of questions. Js that a Death? Death here means skeleton. 


25 
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263: 209. clomb. Archaic past tense of climb, still used by negroes in the southern United 
States, often spelled clum. : : 7 

263: 210-211. The horned moon . . . . nether tip. The crescent moon with a star 
seeming to be within the lower (nether) point, an impossible phenomenon physically, but not in 
the supernatural world of the poet’s imagination. ; : He 

263: 213-217. Here we see the significance of the dice-casting. Life-in-Death won; so 
all of the sailors died except the ancient mariner, who remained the only living thing. 

264: 222-223. These lines recall some of the naive expressions in the old ballads: Can 
you determine the period at which the action took place by the references to the crossbow? 
When did the crossbow cease to be used in England? ; ; 

264: 226-227. These lines were suggested by Wordsworth. The ribbed sea sand is the 
sand marked off in slight ridges by the receding waves. 

264: 245. or ever. Before. Or is an old form for ere. 

265:255. What was the look? See line 215. : “ 

265:263. What isthe difference between the moon in this passage and in the one where it 
was last mentioned, line 211? , 

265 :275-276. Another reference to the phosphorescent light. ; 

265:286. Sure my kind saint took pity on me. Why does the mariner say this? 

266: 207. silly. The word originally meant blessed, which may be the meaning here — 
blessed to have it rain. It later meant simple, guileless, and then weak, foolish, empty. 
Empty is probably th: meaning here. < : 

‘ 266:314. A hundred fire flags sheen. A hundred gleams or flashes of bright (sheen is an 
adjective here) lightning. 
.267:325. with never a jag. Without zigzag appearance. 

267 : 333-334. Note the touch of reality given to this account of supernatural happenings. 

268:362. jargoning. Chattering as of birds; from French jargon, noise. 

268 : 383-384. What was the position of the ship at that time? 

268: 302. swound. An old form of swoon. 

268: 304. I have not to declare. Supply power after not. 

268: 305. ere my living life returned. -As opposed to the horrible supernatural experi- 
ences that he had been enduring. 

269: 404, that loved the man. The fact that the albatross loved the mariner made the 
crime blacker. 

269: 417. Upto the moon is cast. A reference to the effect of the moon on the tides. 

270: 428. slow and slow. Slower and slower. The speed of the ship during the mariner’s 
trance was too great for him to endure in his real or “‘living life’’ (line 395). 

270: 446-451. This passage is a gripping description of fear, so natural that every one 
will remember such a feeling in his own experience. 

271: 467. countree. The old spelling is used for the sake of the rime. 

271:470-471. Olet . . . . alway. What does the mariner mean by this prayer? 

271: 472-479. This description of the bay, with the peacefulness and the beauty of the 
moonlight on the familiar objects, is in striking contrast with the horrors that the mariner 
has suffered. 

271:490. Compare line 349. This was the “troop of spirits blest,”” who, having brought 
the mariner to his own home, were ready to depart after signaling to the land. 

2723512. shrieve. An old spelling of shrive, to grant absolution from sin. 

2723517. marineres. An old spelling of mariners. Why used? 

273:535. ivy tod. Masses of ivy. 

2732552. Like one that hath been seven days drowned. After some days a dead body 
generates gases in decomposition, and so becomes light enough to float. 

273:560f. The description of the mariner is suggested by the effect his appearance had 
upon other people; the pilot fell in a fit, and the boy went crazy.. Why was not the hermit 
affected so strongly? 

_ 274: 578-579. this frame... . agony. This is the punishment he had to suffer for 
his sin. See lines 582-585. 

274:587. I have strange power of speech. Ue could speak in various languages. 

ae ; 591. When was the last reference to the marriage made? Why has it been ignored 
so long 

274: 620-624. Why did the wedding guest not go to the bridegroom’s celebration? Of 
sense forlorn means deprived of feeling; morrow morn, the next day. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Relate the circumstances that led to the writing of this ballad by Coleridge. See 
_ Introductory Note. (2) The poem is divided into seven parts. Givea title foreach. Note 
that near the end of each division some word or image is used to recall the albatross. The 
bird thus ‘becomes a sort of unifying device in the entire poem. (3) Write a brief account 
of the action in the poem. (4) The Old English ballads, upon which this poem is modeled, 
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are marked by lack of descriptive passages. How does ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner”’ 
differ in this respect? Point out six passages of striking description. (5) Another charac- 
teristic of the old ballads is a lack of expression of inner feeling. Compare this poem with 
them in that respect, and point out some passages which very strongly portray the mariner’s 
feelings in certain crises; for example, lines 205-206. (6) The old ballads existed merely to 
tell the story. Show how this poem plays upon our feelings in its rapid passage from horror 
to beauty. An example of this sudden change is seen in lines 236-262 and 272-285. Find 
two other illustrations. (7) A friend of Coleridge’s once told him that she admired the 
*‘ Ancient Mariner”’ greatly, but that it had two faults —it was improbable and it had no moral. 
Coleridge himself comments on this criticism as follows: ‘As for the probability, I owned 
that that might admit some question, but as to the want of moral, I told her that in my judg- 
ment the poem had too much; and that the only, or chief fault, if I might say so, was the obtru- 
sion of the moral sentiment so openly on the reader as a principle or cause of action in a work 
of such pure imagination.’” What is the moral of the poem? Do you think it is too much 
obtruded? (8) Do you think you would have a more vivid idea of the appearance of the 
mariner after his frightful experiences if Coleridge had given a more detailed description of 
his looks than you get from lines 560-579? Give reasons for your answer. (9) Read the 
glosses in the margin of the text and compare the account thus produced with the story as 
told in the poem. Is any essential part left out of the glosses? Is there anything in the 
glosses not found in the poem? See glosses opposite lines 263-266. (10) Try to visualize 
some of the most famous passages in the poem, especially the weird sea world as contrasted 
with the peaceful life of the mariner’s native home. (11) The following passages are appro- 
priate for memory work: lines I1I-115; 191-195; 232-235; 282-201; 350-372; 507-617; 
By all means commit to memory the beautifully expressed moral of the poem, lines 614-617. 


KUBLA KHAN (Coleridge) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


img-ten milés-of plaine ground with a wall . . . . and in the midst thereof a sumptuous 
house of pleasure.’”’ The poet remained asleep.for at least. three hours, and he says that 
during that time he composed without effort what must have been two or three hundred lines, 
as the objects arose vividly in his consciousness with the words to describe them. When he 
awoke, he had a definite remembrance of the whole. He at once began to write, and had 
recorded the fifty-four lines when he was called away by business. On his return an hour 
later he was mortified to find that he could write no more of the poem, though he still had a 
vague remembrance of it. Coleridge discusses the incident in his Letters, Vol. I, p. 245 and 
note, and he says in a note that accompanied the poem (when it was first published with 
“Christabel”’ in 1816) that he included it at the request of a poetic friend more as ‘‘psychologi- 
cal.curiosity than on the ground of any supposed poetic merits.’’ In spite of this opinion 
of the author, ‘‘ Kubla Khan” is a favorite with many readers because of the imagination 
displayed, and because of the musical and romantic quality of the verse. 


EXPLANATORY: ; 

275:1. Kubla Khan. Kublai Khan, grandson of Jenghiz or Genghis Khan, the foundor 

of the Mongol dynasty in China. He reigned as emperor of China from 1259-1294, and 
i eking, the capital. ~ ‘ ark : 

Spe “arias ne Through : . . . sea. This description whets the imagination to conceive 

of great chasms through which the river pours into the underground sea. 

" 24953:13. athwartacedarn cover. Passing through a wood of cedar trees. " 
276:18. What is the figure in this line? Does it produce a clear image in your mind? 
276: 20. half-intermitied. Saeed Aas ers A ere papel the flow of the water 

i , but with more violent bursts from time to time. : a 
ee ey Coniare the words used to describe the tumult and gushing of the fountain 
with those which tell of the smooth flow of the river. What is the origin of the word mean- 

dering? Of mazy? Are they appropriate here? a 
276:30. Ancestral voices. The Chinese worship their ancestors. 

276 : 33. suahe Se Lt td ; ‘ CCA 
37. amer. stringed musical instr 3 4 
ae} : He ie cheb SA ei is qensdeeetle for the musical effect produced. The verses seem 
as if played to the ear upon some unseen instrument, and the poet’s manner of reciting yerss 
is similar. It is not rhetorical, but musical; ,so very near the recitative that for any one 
to attempt it would be ridiculous; and yet it is perfectly miraculous with what rss te 
searching he elicits and makes sensible every particle of the meaning, not leaving a shadow 
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of a shade of the feeling, the mood, the degree, untouched.” The foregoing passage, quoted 
from volume fifty-two of the Quarterly Review by Mr. Tuley Francis Huntington in his edition 
of selected poems by Coleridge, expresses happily the effect which the mere reading of this 
passage produces. ; 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(x) For what effect should this poem be read? Is it a complete story or the complete 
expression of any unified thought? (2) What three abrupt changes in the thought are found 
in the poem? (3) How does the meter change to suit these’changes? Trace the connection 
between the three. (4) What poetic device is used in line 25? Discuss its effect. Point out 
other lines illustrating the same device. 


LOCHINVAR (Scott) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

While most of the English writers that grew to manhood in the last years of the eighteenth 
century were profoundly influenced by the French Revolution and the problems of state that 
arose from it, the work of one writer, Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), shows little effect of that 
tremendous upheaval. Satursiod-os he was-miki ibs love of romance and adventure, and 
filled with patriotic pride for Scotch life and history, Scott more than any other writer 
of the time to préserve in both prosé and poetry ‘the romance of the Highlands. His novels 
and long poetic romances must be read entire to be appreciated, but-his_delight in gallantry 
and his interest in Scotch ballads, legends, and superstitions are shown in the selections here 
made from his poetry. - 

Scott made an extended study of the minstrelsy of his country, and his interest in the sub- 
* ect led-him ta introduce into his novels and tong poemsjnumerous short ballads which are 

complete in themselves. ‘‘Lochinvar,’’ whichis included in Marmion, has long béen a favorite 
with all classes. We heartily agree with Samuel McChord Crothers, the American essayist, 
' who, in his essay, ‘“‘ The Evolution of a Gentleman,”’ says, ‘‘ There are Jeremiahs of evolution, 
who tell us that after a time men will be so highly developed as to have neither hair nor teeth. 
Inthat day . .. . it is quite possible that the romances may give place to some tedious 
department of comparative mythology. . . . But that dreadful day is still far distant; . . . 


before it comes ,.... no ‘laggard in love’ or ‘dastard in war’ can steal our hearts from young 
Lochinvar.’”: ; ' 


EXPLANATORY: 


277:7. brake. <A thicket of shrubs and brambles. . 

277:25. The bride kissed the goblet. A medieval custom. Compare Jonson's ‘‘Leave a 
kiss but in the cup”’ in ‘‘ To Celia,” page 126, 

277:26. he threw down the cup. What custom is referred to here? 

277:32. galliard. A spirited dance. 

278:309. croupe. The back of the horse behind the saddle. 

278:41. scaur. Cliff, steep hill. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(rt) State the chief elements of interest in the story. (2) What effect does the behavior 
of the bridegroom have on the reader? (3) Do you suspect an elopement when Lochinvar 
answers the father? (4) How is the displeasure of the parents in the situation shown? ( 5) 
What is the meter of the poem? Do you think it suitable to the quick action? Compare 
the meter of this poem with that of Browning's ‘‘How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix.” (6) Write a prose story of young Lochinvar in modern setting. 


CORONACH (Scott) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

The word coronach means a dirge or death chant. This dirge is found in The Lady of the 
Lake (1810). When the fiery cross, or burning*torch, the sign for the gathering of the forces, 
was passing through the clan, at one place the messenger heard this coronach sung over the 
body of the clansman who should have gone on with the cross. Look up the story at this 
point and tell who took the torch in the place of the dead clansman. 

va ieee. + 


EXPLANATORY: 


278: 4. When our need was the sorest. At the time that the clan most needed him to call 
the soldiers together. 4 


278:17. correi. Scott explains this as the hollow side of a hill whe i ; 
278:18. cumber. Trouble, difficulty. Se a ba Ta 


278:19. Red hand in the foray. A valiant fighter in the sudden attacks made by the clan, : 


~ 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Note the series of comparisons made throughout the i 
J poem. Name and explain 7 
ou he raree = ane oe of hn me The meter is anapestic Set 
able a e end of each line. at kind of rime is used? 
(3) In what tone should the poem be read? et eae 


/ 


ROSABELLE 
INTRODUCTORY: (Scott) 


This song, another of Scott’s favorite ballads of romantic adventure—this ti 
2. eras but sorrowful and tragic—is found in Canto VI of The Lavopae 
ast Minstrel. : 


EXPLANATORY: 
279:8. /firih. A long arm of the sea or the opening of a river into the sea: s ith. 
279:10. inch. Island. See the note on Macbeth, I, ii, 61, page 658. eee 
_ 279211. water-sprite. Scott tells of an evil spirit, in The Lady of the Lake, Canto IIT, 
lines 153-154, referred to as the River Demon, which delighted to foretell. and to witness 
calamities. The reference here is probably to the same spirit. 

279:13. seer. Some local prophet. ; 

279:21. ring. A favorite sport in medieval times was to ride at full gallop down a series 
of posts from each of which a ring was suspended, the point of the game being to catch the 
rings on a spear 

279:23. mysire . .. . chide. My father will be dissatisfied with his wine. 

279:25-44. These lines describe the supernatural light which foretold some misfortune 
to the St. Clair family, the owners of Roslin castle. 

Me 236. Sheathed in his ivon panoply. The metal suit of armor which served in place of a 
coffin. a 

280:38. sacristy . . . . pale. The sacristy is the part of the church in which sacred 
utensils and priests’ vestments are kept; pale is the inclosure. Compare ‘the studious 
cloister’s pale,’’ in Milton’s ‘‘Il Penseroso.’’ 

280:39. every pillar, foliage bound. The Corinthian columns of Greek architecture had 
carved acanthus leaves surrounding the capital. The columns of this chapel were of that 
kind. In this stanza, what are the subjects of the verbs seemed, shone, and of glimmered and 
blazed in the next stanza? 

280:41. pinnet. Anold word for pinnacle. 

280:42. rose-carved butiress. Projecting towers carved in circular designs. 

280:50. with candle, with book, and with knell. Used in the ceremony of the Roman 
Catholic burial service. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) Tell the story of the ballad. Does the author actually relate the events or leave the 
> ‘reader to imagine them? What is the effectiveness of this plan? (2) How many speakers 
are there in the poem? Who are they? Show what is included in the speech of each. (3) 
One of Scott’s famous descriptive passages is found in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, that of 
-Melrose Abbey. Read the passage if possible, and compare it with the descriptive passages 
in this poem. ‘ 


‘ COUNTY GUY (Scott) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This little song was sung by the ‘‘maid of the little turret, of the veil and of the lute” in 
the novel Quentin Durward. Scott says of it that it is exactly the kind of song that was sung 
by the high-born ladies in medieval manorial halls. It has a vague, mysterious tone, which 
has made the song a favorite one among Scott’s compositions. 


EXPLANATORY: 
280:1. County Guy. County, a variant of count. 


280:2. lea. Meadow or pasture land. : 
280:11. lattice. The window of the lady’s bower, probably in a tower. 


280:13. The star of love. The planet Venus. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(x) What time of the day is pictured here? What sentiment is most suited to that hour? 
(2) Name the lovers that are meeting at this hour.. (3) What are the meter and the rime 
scheme of the poem? Don’t neglect to take account of the internal rimes. (4), Hew should 
the poem be read to bring out the vague, mysterious fate of County Guy? 
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JOCK O’ HAZELDEAN (Scott) 
INTRODUCTORY::. ‘ 

In these verses we have another story of an elopement, a favorite theme with Scott. The 
ballad was published in 1816. Here the author uses the Scotch dialect more than in any of 
the other poems in this collection. As is frequently the case, Scott rewrites an ancient ballad, 
the source here being the old folk song, “‘ Jock o’ Hazel Set 


EXPLANATORY: 

281: 7. aye she loot the tears down fa’. Always she continued to weep, let the tears fall 
down. Other Scotch words may be found defined in the GLossary. j 

281:19. metiled hound . . . . managed hawk. Blooded, spirited hound; trained hawk 
for hunting. 

281: 20. palfrey. Horse for lady’s use. = 

281:31. She's o'er the Border, and awa’. She has eloped and gone away over the border 
to escape the wrath of the pursuers. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) How. does the story differ from the one told in ‘‘Lochinvar"”? (2) Which of the two 
ballads do you like better, and why? (3) Who is supposed to be speaking in the main part 
of the first three stanzas? (4) What isthe refrain? Comment on its effectiveness. 


BREATHES THERE THE MAN WITH SOUL SO DEAD (Scott) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


These famous lines embodying the passion of patriotism are found in The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel (1805) at the beginning of Canto Six. The passage has been a favorite since it first 
appeared. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the American writer, made telling use of it in his story, 
“The Man without a Country,’”’ when he had Philip Nolan, the man who had renounced and 
cursed his country, come upon this passage in his reading. 


EXPLANATORY: 


282:8. no minstrel raptures swell. His fame will not be sung by minstrels. 
282:9. High though his titles. Supply may be here and in the lines following. 
282: 14. doubly dying. Dying in body and in soul. 

282:15. from whence. The from in this line is redundant. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What two divisions are shown in this passage? Express in your own words the thought 
in each division. (2) Memorize the selection. What two lines are most frequently quoted? 


SONNET ON CHILLON (Byron) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


George Gordon, Lord Byron (1788-1824), whatever the faults of his short tempestuous 
life, seems to have been inspired by a sincere love of freedom. The _‘ Sonnet on Chillon”’ 
expresses that love in a beautiful form. ‘This poem is inspired by the experience of Bonni- 
vard (or, more correctly, Bonivard); it was written shortly after Byron had finished ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Chillon.’’ Swinburne says: ‘‘Byron’s sonnets are all good; the best is that on 
Bonnivard, one of his noblest and completest poems.”’ > 


EXPLANATORY: 


282: 1. Eternal spirit of the chainless mind. This is a beautiful conception of freedom; 
the expression is here in apposition with Liberty in the second line. ‘ ; 

282:7. Their country conquers with their martyrdom. The martyrdom of patriots wins 
people to their country’s cause. 

282:9. Chillon. A castle in Switzerland on an isolated rock on the bank of Lake Geneva. 
It was used in medieval times as a prison, and later as an arsenal. 

282:13. Bonnivard. Francois de Bonivard was imprisoned for six years in Chillon for 
helping to defend the freedom ot Geneva against the Duke of Savoy. He was rescued in 
1536, when his countrymen, the Swiss, captured the castle. Bonivard must not be too 
closely identified with the prisoner in ‘‘The Prisoner of Chillon.” Byron himself said that 
when he wrote the longer poem he was not acquainted with the true history of Bonivard. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(t) Express in your own words the general thought in the first part of the ne 
: I our poem. How 
is this thought applied in the second part? (2) What form of sonnet does Byron use here? 


. 
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Notice how the rime scheme in the first division differs from that ordinaril i i 
x 1 y employed in this 
see a apiece G) fea out as of ee repetition of the same phrase in een and 
show how it adds to the poetic effect as well as to the emphasis of the thought. = 
rize the first four lines of the poem. : Siete Rye 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON (Byron) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


_ In June, 1816, Byron happened to be detained by bad weather for two days at aninn in the 
little village of Ouchy, near Lausanne. During this time he wrote ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
one of the best-known romantic tales in English poetry. Scott, who had been the popular 
metrical story writer before Byron published his poetry, stopped writing metrical romances, 
because, as he says, ‘‘ Byron beat me at it.’’ As has already been observed, in the note to line 
13 of the ‘‘Sonnet on Chillon,’’ Byron did not base this poem on the real history of Bonivard, 
which he did not know at the time. His poem differs from the historical incident in several 
ways. Bonivard was imprisoned for political reasons, while the hero of the poem suffered 
for his faith. Bonivard had no brothers imprisoned with him, and he was released at the 
capture of the castle by his countrymen. Though there are slight similarities, these differ- 
ences are quite enough to prove that Byron, when he visited the prison, simply created by his 
imagination the whole romantic narrative from the mere suggestion of the Bonivard story. 


EXPLANATORY: ; 

282:2-4. As men’shave grown, etc. Byron has the following note on the sudden turning 
white of the hair: ‘‘ Ludovico Sforza and others. The same is asserted of Marie Antoinette, 
the wife of Louis XVI, though not in quite so short a period. Grief is said to have the same 
effect; to such, and not to fear, this change in hers was to be attributed.’’ However, Byron, 
whose education was notably defective, was mistaken on this point. It is scientifically 
impossible for the hair, mere dry, dead cells a quarter of an inch from the head, to turn 
white, except by the slow growth of white hairs to replace others. 

283:12. I suffered . ... death. ‘The line isin apposition with this. The connection 
would be plainer if that were supplied before J. 

283:14. tenets. Beliefs, from Latin tenere, to hold. 

283:27. seven pillars. This is an sxact description of the arrangement of the dungeon, 
but it is not so gloomy as the poet makesit. Longfellow said that it was a ‘delightful dun- 
geon,”’ and in a Handbook of Switzerland it is described as ‘‘airy and spacious, and lighted by 
several windows.”’ ‘There are really eight pillars, but one is embodied in the wall. The rings 
to which the prisoners were attached are still in some of them, and the prints on the pavement, 
which may still be seen, are said to have been worn by Bonivard’s feet. 

283:35. marsh’s meteor lamp. The phosphorescent light called ignis fatuus. 

283:41-44. ‘The prisoner is here represented as telling the story immediately after his 
release. This device of hinting at later events before they happen is often employed in nar- 
ration to hold the reader’s attention. Line 46 is another example. 

284:55. Fettered in hand. What is the etymology of the word fetter? Is it used appro- 
‘priately here? : 

284:57. the pure elements of earth. Light and air and the enjoyment of nature. 

284: 71. ought todo. Should have done. 

284: 81. being free. What does this modify, me or eagles? Give reason for your opinion. 

285:097. but not in chains to pine. This phrase modifies formed in line 93. 

285:107. Lake Leman. An ancient name for Lake Geneva. The measure of the depth 
of the water given in the next line is somewhat exaggerated, but the Jound number, a thousand, 
is more poetic than the actual measure, eight hundred feet. : ; 

: 285: 109. massy waters. Heavy waters. Ruskin in his Modern Painters quotes this pas- 

sage to illustrate the different methods used in history and poetry. He says: .“‘‘ The massy 
waters meet and flow.’ ‘Massy’! Why massy? Because deep water is heavy. ‘The word 
is a good word, but it is assuredly an added detail, and expresses a character, not which the 
Lake of Geneva has in common with all other lakes, but which it has in distinction from 
those which are narrow and shallow.” : ‘ 

285:112. Which . .-. . enthralls. What is the construction of which? Of wave? 

285:115. The real dungeon is not below the surface of the water. Why does Byron 
place his dungeon below the water? : : ae 

285:122. rock hath rocked. Do you consider this a poetic combination of words? Why? 

286:126. nearer brother. The brother next to the speaker in age. ; 

286: 144. But why delay the truth? How has he delayed telling of his brother's death, 
and why does he tell it so baldly at last? : ; yar 

_ 286:146. nor dead. Why does Byron use this broken construction? Explain it. 

286:160-161. What is the grammatical construction of these lines? 

287:185. Unmixed with such. Unmixed with such horrors as those seen at the deathbed 


of sinful people. 
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287:202. he would suppress. Supply which before he. — ; 7 i 

288:217. Which. What is the antecedent? The meaning of lines a eh is that this 
youngest brother was one er of his own blood left in the world. hat do you think 
is meant by ‘“‘the eternal brink’”’ ; f ; 

288: ae, And that... . death. His religion forbade his taking his own life (selfish, 
self-inflicted). ; ; 

288: 233 f. This is a vivid description of unconsciousness. és 4 

288 : 243-244, Can you conceive of ‘‘ vacancy absorbing space”’ and of “fixedness without 
a place’’? 

ies g : 265-266. Could a bird be perched “through a crevice’? Explain what this means. 

Be careful to get the right antecedent for 7t. ; q [ 

290:303. JI know not what had made them so. What do you think caused this compassion? 

291: 332 ff. This scene is a very accurate description of what can be seen from a window 
of the dungeon. Byron says that he could see the mountains, the lake, the Rhone, a moun- 
tain stream, and a small island with only a few trees on it. 

291:364. too much oppressed. By the bright light of the outerday. q 

291: 366. It might be, etc. Why does Byron arrange months, years, days in this order? 

292:371. vecked not. Cared not. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Can you tell what historical period is represented in the events of this poem? (2) 
What was probably the religious belief of the prisoners? (3) How many of the prisoner’s 
family met violent deaths, and how? (4) What is the effect of the poet’s breaking into the 
narrative with Part II, which is largely descriptive? (5) Compare the prisoner’s two brothers 
in appearance and in disposition. Why is it that the older brother is made to die first? 
(6) What is the author’s purpose in interrupting the story of his ‘‘nearer brother’ with the 
description of the lake, Part VI, and also with the descriptions at the beginning of Part VII? 
(7) Contrast the delicate picture of the decline of the youngest brother with the prisoner’s 
frantic grief when he realized his loss. (8) Part IX is a highly imaginative and vivid descrip- 
tion of the prisoner’s physical and mental state. Point out the striking elements in the picture 
and see if you can visualize the condition that the poet is describing. Compare lines 61-62 
in ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’’ for another conception of a person’s state when he 
swoons. (9) What called the prisoner back to consciousness and life? Compare this with 
the way in which the spell cast upon the Ancient Mariner (lines 272-285) was broken. (10) 
Study the very fine description of loneliness in lines 292—299, and compare it with the passage 
on loneliness in ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.’’ (11) Describe in your own words 
the condition of the prisoner as told in Part XIV. (12) What is the meter of the poem? 
Do you think it well suited to the narrative? What other tale or tales have you read that 
have the same meter? (13) The general rime scheme is by couplets. In Part I, however, 
the first eight lines rime as follows, ab ba cd cd. Examine the first few lines of each part and 
point out variations in the plan of riming. 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE (Byron) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage was the poem which made Byron famous. When he published 
the first two cantos in 1812, he says himself, ‘‘I awoke one morning and found myself famous.” 
For a few years he was the idol of English society; but-the excesses of his private life and the 
scandal caused by his separation from his wife turned public opinion violently’ against him, 
and in 1816 he left England forever. In 1816 he published the third, and in 1818 the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. These two cantos possess both literary merit and 
educational value in the review of history and mythology. The passage selected here is 
Byron’s famous ‘‘ Apostrophe to the Ocean,’’ Canto IV, stanzas CLXXVIII-CLXXXIV. 


EXPLANATORY: 


293:27. there let him lay. There is an inexcusable error in this line, the use of lay for lie. 

293:31. The oak leviathans. The leviathan was a monstrous sea creature described in 
several places in the Old Testament. 

203:32. clay creator. Man. : : 

2932306. the Armada’s pride. The great Spanish fleet defeated by the English in 1588. 
After the battle, the fleet was destroyed by storms off the coast of Ireland and Scotland. ” 

_ 293236. or spoils of Trafalgar. A sea victory of the English under Nelson over the com- 

bined French and Spanish fleet in 1805. Many of the ships of the allies were sunk. 

293: 39. Lhy waters washed them power. The ocean added to the power of these places. 
The following lines tell of the downfall of ancient kingdoms, and emphasize in contrast the 
unchangeableness of the ocean. 
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294:57-63. froma boy .... breakers. Byron was a famous swimmer. He under- 
took to swim across the Hellespont (and succeeded), to find out, he said, whether Leander 
could have done it. Read the story of Hero and Leander in mythology. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the leading theme of this group of stanzas about the ocean? Do you think 
the passage is well enough unified to be called a complete poem? (2) Taking each stanza 
separately, show what phase of the ocean’s power is presented. (3) Which stanza shows 

yron’s personal feeling for the ocean? (4) The poem is written in the Spenserian stanza. 
What is the construction of the stanza? What other poems have you read that were written 
in this stanza? (5) The first and second stanzas offer suitable material for memory work. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY, LIKE THE NIGHT (Byron) 


INTRODUCTORY: ~ 
This poem was included in Hebrew Melodies published in 1815. The occasion for its com- 


position is given as follows ae piers endition of Byron's Poems: ‘“‘The stanzas were written 
by Lord Byron on returning from a ballroom where he had met Mrs. Wilmot Herton, the-wife 


of a relative of Byron’s who was then governor of Ceylon. n this occasion Mrs, Wilmot 
Horton had appeared in mourning with numerous spanglés-on her dress:**—_ 1. : 
EXPLANATORY: iit, 


294:1-2. the night of cloudless climes and starry skies. The nights of southern countries 
where the stars seem to shine brighter. 

294:11-12. Where thoughts . . . . dwelling place. Compare this passage with the 
lines 15-16 in Wordsworth’s poem ‘‘She Was a Phantom of Delight.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Specify the ‘‘best of dark and bright’”’ that was to be found in the lady’s aspect. (2) 
In stanza three, how does the poet deduce the character of the lady from her appearance? 
(3) Is there any suggestion of impure passion here? 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB (Byron) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This poem also appeared in Hebrew Melodies, and is one of the most popular of all Byron’s 
shorter poems. The vivid picture of the siege of Jerusalem by the mighty Assyrian king, and 
the iyeterions aéstzantian of as Boy ine night, will never fail to fascinate young feaders. 
Sennacherib was king of Assyria for twenty-four years, 70 5-681 B.C. In an expedition 
against Hezekiah, King of Judah, he won great victories and inflicted barbarous cruelties 
upon the enemy. At last he besieged Jerusalem and demanded its surrender; but in one 
night a plague destroyed such great numbers of his men that he was forced to retreat. Read 
the account in II Kings 18: 13-19: 37; Isaiah 36 and 37, and II Chronicles 32. 


EXPLANATORY: 

294:1. Assyrian. Sennacherib. , 

204: 2-5. This is a splendid picture of the oriental army. 5 . 

205:9. the Angel of Death. “And the Lord sent an angel, which cut off the mighty men 
of valor, and the leaders and captains, in the camp of the king of Assyria,’’ II Chronicles 

22 21. ; 

3 295:21. the widows of Ashur. The widows of Assyria or Asur. : 

295:22. Baal. One of the gods of Assyria. For an account of how the idols were broken 
see II Kings ro: 18-209. ‘ 

295: 23. the Gentile. Sennacherib. 

205:24. in the glance of the Lord. The plague, caused by a mere glance of the Lord. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) Look up the references given above and tell the Biblical story of the destruction of 

Sennacherib. (2) Does Byron present the scene of destruction with skill? (3) Explain 
the figures in lines 5-8, and comment on their effectiveness. (4) Contrast the splendor of 
the army, as presented in the first stanza, with the scene after the pestilence, stanzas four and 
five. (5) What is the meter of the poem? Do you like poems in this meter? What others 
have you readin the same meter? (6) Notice the alliteration in line 3. Find other examples 


of alliteration. 
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TO A SKYLARK (Shelley) 


INTRODUCTORY: \ al 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822), like Byron, was characterized by a strong revolutiona: 
spirit, and found himself in conflict with many existing conventions of society and govern- 
ment. Some of his longer poems voice his dissatisfaction with things as they were in the early 
nineteenth century, and also his belief'that democracy would be the cure rnment 
i These long dramatic and epic poems show faulty construction and a lack of distinctive 
power. In the realm of lyric poetry, however, Shelley is supreme. EO ey 
~oLenpression place his.odes, and short poems among the very greatest 0 s erature. 
The ode “To a Skylark” is probably the most popular and the most perfect of these lyric 
poems. Mrs. Shelley tells us, in her edition of her husband’s poems published after his death, 
that it was written in 1820 when they were spending a week or two at Leghorn. “It wasona 
beautiful summer evening, while wandering among the lanes, whose-myrtie Hedges were the 
bowers of the fire-flies, that we heard the caroling of the skylark, which inspired one of the most 
beautiful of his poems.” 


EXPLANATORY: 

295: 1f. The apostrophe is evidently addressed to the bird singing high in the heavens. 

205:7-8. From... . fire. Like a cloud of fire modifies the verb springest. If the 
semicolon were put at the end of line 7 instead of 8, as some editors suggest, how would the 
meaning be changed? x 

295: 11. golden lightning. Golden glow of light. 

296:15. unbodied. Some critics think this a misprint for embodied, though the present 
reading seems quite appropriate when we read the next lines. 

296: 28. when night is bare. When the stars do not appear because the moonlight is so 
strong. Wordsworth says in the ‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality’’: “‘The moon doth 
with delight Look round her when the heavens are bare.” 

296: 31f. What thou art we know not. Since it is impossible for the poet to tell what this 
creature is, he gives a series of comparisons with the loveliest things he can imagine, and 
concludes that the skylark is lovelier than all. 

296: 34-35. The meaning is that the drops that pour from clouds and reflect the colors 
of the rainbow are not so bright and beautiful as the shower of melody that pours from the 
bird’s throat. : 

296: 30-40. This seems to express Shelley’s idea of the mission of the poet. Do you 
think that he means the poet should primarily teach lessons in his poems? 

207: 55. those heavy-wingéd thieves. What is referred to here? 

297: 66. Chorus hymeneal. Marriage chorus. Hymen was god of marriage. 

297: 71. fountains. Source, inspiration. 

297: 76. keen joyance. Strong joy. Joyance is a poetic word. Notice the use of keen 
in line 21. Has it the same meaning’ as here? 

_ 297: 80. love's sad satiety. Compare ‘Keats's ‘‘Ode to a Grecian Urn,” lines 29-30. Knew 
is not grammatical here, but the beauty of the line would be lessened by knewest. Why? 

2907: 82. deem. Judge of know. 

_298:90. Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. Do you think this is true? 
Is it true of music and painting or sculpture as well as of poetry? 
298: 096-100. Explain the meaning of this stanza. 
298: 101-105. Compare this stanza with lines 42-54 of Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Kubla Khan.”’ 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: ; 


_ (1) Outline the poem, using three main divisions, the first including lines 1-30, the second 
lines 31-70, and the third lines 71-105. (2) Name the beautiful things to which the poet 
compares the song of the skylark. Can you add any appropriate comparisons? (3) What 
songbird in your own locality seems to you to resemble most nearly the English skylark. 
(4) How does Shelley compare the joyousness of the bird’s song with the sadness of beautiful 
poetry. (5) What reason does he give for this lack of sadness on the part of the bird? (6) 
Select those stanzas that appeal to you as most beautiful, and memorize at least two of them. 


THE CLOUD (Shelley) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


‘This poem, according to Mrs. Shelley, was written before the poet left England, when he 
was leisurely marking the cloud as it sped across tae heavens while he floated in his boat on 
the Thames. _tt cannot be called merely a descriptive poem; for in it the cloud is a living 
thing, a force in the world’s history, and not a mere ‘‘congregation of vapors” floating through 
the sky. The imagery of the poem is marvelous, one picture after another being presented, 
and yet all being unified by the dominant idea of the cloud. The light, airy verse is peculiarly. 
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appropriate to the theme. The poem also illustrates Shelley’s interest in science and his 
imaginative treatment of modern scientific ideas. 


EXPLANATORY: 


298: 1-4. Note and visualize the two pictures, the thirsty flowers, watered by the cloud, 
and the leaves in their noonday rest, lightly shaded by the cloud. 

298: 7. When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast. The buds are represented as infants 
rocked on the breast of their mother, earth, as she travels around the sun. Note the imagina- 
tive quality in the verb dances. Do you ever think of the earth as dancing around its orbit? 
How long does it take the earth to dance once around its big ring? Remember also that it 
revolves as it progresses. How many times does the earth revolve in a year? 

298:9. With what is the hail compared here? Have you ever seen an old-fashioned flail? 

298 : 13. What change of season is indicated in the second stanza? 
ae ag8's I5. ‘tis. The snow is. Do clouds sometimes actually rest on snow-covered moun- 
ains? 

298-299:17-21. How has the figure changed again here? The meaning of the passage 
is that the pilot, Lightning, sits in the watch tower of the cloud and guides it, while the 
thunder rumbles like some monster confined in a dungeon. The pilot is lured by the love 
of some spirit that livesin the sea. This may be scientifically explained as positive clectricity 
attracted by negative electricity. 

299: 29. Above the cloud even while it is raining, the blue heaven smiles. What line 
from Longfellow does the idea suggest? } 

2090:31I. sanguine. Red; from Latin, sanguis, blood. 

299:33f- rack. Thin flying clouds. What kind of sunrise is pictured here? Are 
clouds necessary to brilliant color effects at sunrise and sunset? What is compared to the 
eagle on the crag? What kind of cloud effects are described in the sunset scene which follows? 

299: 45. orbéd maiden. The moon, described as a maiden in a circular frame. 

299:45-58. The moon here is represented by transferred motion as walking on the thin 
fleece-like cloud, which has been made frail and thin by the night winds. Sometimes her 
weight breaks through this thin tissue, and then the stars are seen behind the moon, peeping 
through the cloud to the earth. The very fanciful description of the stars whirling and flee- 
ing is a picture of the scudding clouds across a starry sky, when the stars seem to be moving 
instead of the clouds. The same impression is mentioned in the next stanza, line 61. 

299: 49-50. A reference to the music of the spheres, discussed in the note on line 12, 
Dryden’s ‘‘A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day.” ; 

299:51. woof. The threads in cloth that are carried by the shuttle back and forth 
through the foundation thread (warp). 

290:57-58. This describes the reflection of the moon and stars in the water. 

300:67. Thetriumphal arch. Therainbow. Seeline 70. Just how isa rainbow formed, 
and how does'the poet express this (lines 71-72)? Sphere-fire is, of course, the sun. 

300: 73-74. Explain the figure. Just how are clouds formed? 

300: 81. cenotaph. A tomb in which there is no dead body; the blue dome of heaven 
here is conceived as an immense tomb. ’ 

300:84. Just what is meant by ‘I arise and unbuild it again’’? 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) The poem is a series of highly artistic figures andimages. In what way are they kept 
from being a disjointed enumeration? Who speaks in the poem? (2) In the third stanza 
the cloud is pictured at what different times of the day? What beautiful figure in this stanza 
describes motionless clouds? (3) Separate and analyze the figures in the stanza including 
lines 59-72. (4) What is the tone of this poem? Compare “The Cloud” with the “Ode 
to the West Wind”’ for tone, imaginative power, and melody. Which of the two odes do 


you more admire ? 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND (Shelley) 

INTRODUCTORY: : ae 

In the hundred years that have passed since Shelley’s death on July 8, 1822, the principles 
for which he so passionately stood have gained ground until they are the dominant forces in 
the reclamation of the world today. At the iime of his death he was practically an exile from 
England; he had been expelled from Oxford University, disinherited by his father, and scorned 
by the conventional thinkers o: his time. While his youthful excesses and intemperateness 
in thought still are recognized, his ultimate rightness in his love of freedom also is recognized. 
The feeling toward him in England and the rest of the world now is one of tolerance for his 
weaknesses and admiration for his genius. “The Ode to the West Wind,” one of the most 
beautiful of Shelley’s lyrics, voices the hope that his words may be scattered among mankind 
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and be a prophecy of coming good. It was written one autumn day near Florence when a 
strong wind was sweeping over the region and bringing up a thunderstorm. The magnificent 
sweep of the verse accords well with the movement of a tempestuous wind and, if we identify 
Shelley’s spirit with that of the wild West Wind, with the surgings of a sensitive and passion- 
ate soul. 


EXPLANATORY: 

300:2-5. ‘The figure here is very striking. Visualize the enchanter driving pestilence-_ 
stricken multitudes before him. In this passage the wind is a destroyer. s 4 

300:6-12. In these lines the wind is portrayed asthe preserver. How is it a preserver? 
Thine azure sister of the spring is Zephyr, the south wind. Azure is used because of the 
blue skies of springtime, when this wind blows. ; ; 

301:15ff. What phase of the wind’s work is treated in this stanza? Can you work out 
the figure of the clouds as leaves shaken (shook, old form) from the tangled boughs of heaven 
and ocean? How are clouds formed? 

301:21. Maenad. Attendant on Bacchus. The worship of Bacchus was often accom- 
panied by frenzied dances. Here the poet imagines the black clouds to be the locks of hair 
streaming from a huge maenad. Visualize the picture. 

'  301:31. Lulled . . . . streams. The summer calm of the Mediterranean when the 
water is clear and bright. Coil probably means the murmur of the lapping water. 

- 301:32. Baiae's bay. Baja, the ancient Baise, a seaport of Italy famous as a watering- 
place of the Romans and noted for its beautiful buildings. In the next lines Shelley gives a 
vivid description of these beautiful old palaces reflected in the “‘crystalline’’ waters of the bay. 
A pumice isle is one formed from volcanic lava. 

302: 41-42. suddenly grow gray . . . . themselves. In explaining this passage Shelley 
says, ‘‘ The vegetation at the bottom of the sea, of rivers, and of lakes sympathizes with that 
of the land in change of seasons, and consequently is influenced by the winds which announce 
it.” Note the imaginative éffect of personifying the seaweeds, making them turn white and 
tremble as with fear: 

302: 43. With this line begins Shelley’s application to his own life of what he has said 
of the wind. He identifies himself with the wind and invokes its aid while he attempts 
through his reforms to better the condition of mankind. 

a 302 é 50-51. when to... . vision. When he seemed almost able to run faster than 
the wind. ; 

302:54. I fall upon the thorns of life, I bleed. Whatisthe meaning? See Introductory 


302: 56. tameless, and swift, and proud. Are these adjectives appropriately applied to 


302:58. What... . own. Shelley’s health was very bad; this frailness had forced 
him to leave England. * : 

302: 70. If winter comes, can spring be far behind? Explain the meaning of this line as 
a prophecy. What modern novel uses part of this line as a title, and why? 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Analyze the poem by stanzas. Note that the first stanza treats the effects of the wind 
on the earth, typified concretely by the leaf and the seed the second, its effects on the sea, 
typified by the wave; the third, its effects on the sky, typified by the cloud. The fourth 
stanza begins the personal application; the first three stanzas are summarized by repeating 
the three concrete images used in them, and the poet then goes on to analyze his own spirit 
as very similar to the spirit of the wild wind. The fifth stanza is the poet’s prayer that the 
wind will identify itself with the poet and scatter his words, his advanced ideas, among all 
men, so that the dark winter may pass and the spring of a new era for mankind may come. 
(2) Why does the poet treat the wind as both destroyer and preserver in the first stanza? 
(3) What is the general tone of the poem? (4) The verses seem to have almost the rush of 
the wind. Can you point out any of the means by which the poet produces this effect? Con- 
sider the form, the diction, and the meter in your answer. (5) What characteristics of the 
ode as described in the Introductory Note to Dryden's ‘‘Song for St. Cecilia’s Day” (p. 147) 
are illustrated in this poem? Compare it in tone and form with some of the other odes that 
you have read. (6) Have you read any poem so far in this book that shows greater power 
of imagination than does this one? Study out the stanzas until you understand them, 
and then read the poem aloud until its wonderful melody and:sweep take hold of you. ~ 


MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE (Shelley) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This little poem, published by his wife after Shelley’s death in Posthumous Poems, is 
entitled ‘‘To ” in his collected poems. ‘ 
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EXPLANATORY: 

303:4. Live within the sense they quicken. Live in the memory as an odor which they 
create (quicken). 

303:6. Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed. Probably a reference to the use of dried rose 
leaves as a perfume. 

303: 8. Love itself shall slumber on. Love shall rest in thoughts of thee. The thoughts 
- thee shall be as sweet to the one who loves thee as the bed made fragrant by the perfume of 
the roses. 


| SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) What is the main thought in this little poem? (2) A favorite poetic device of 
Shelley's is to employ a series of comparisons (see ‘‘ The Skylark,” lines 36-60). Point out the 
comparisons in these verses. (3), How many of you like this poem well enough to memorize it? 


A LAMENT (Shelley) 
INTRODUCTORY: 
This poem also was published in Posthumous Poems. It shows the sad tone which is 
characteristic of the poems that Shelley wrote during the last years of his life. Palgrave 
gives the title ‘‘Threnos,”’ a dirge, to the poem. 


EXPLANATORY: 

303: 2. On whose last steps I climb. He compares life to a stairway, the end of which he 
is now reaching. Was this prophetic of his early death? 

303:6-7. These lines express the same thought'as that found in the first stanzas of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” ; 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) Comment on the tone of thispoem. (2) What does he mean by the line ‘‘ Trembling 
at that where I had stood before’? (3) How old was Shelley when he was drowned? What 
then would he mean by “‘your prime” in line 4? (4) Why does he speak of his faint heart 
in line 9? (5) Point out the qualities in this poem and the preceding one that make them 
both, in spite of their brevity, produce the sense of high poetic excellence. 


SELECTION FROM ENDYMION (Keats) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

John Keats (1795-1821) is one of the remarkable group of young poets who produced 
all of their poetry in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Though living at the same 
time with Byron and Shelley, he was very slightly associated with them either in his life 
or works. ‘The interest of Byron and Shelley in the government of the time made them both 


EXPLANATORY: 3s ee . , * é 
:8-10. These lines may refer to Keats’s own feelings and experiences. He was ver 
Be ht heciise ‘of ill health and the hopelessness of his love affair. Read a life of Keats 


in some good encyclopedia or history of English literature. ‘ 
a a g ee pall. Heavy funeral robes, hence oppressive feeling. 


_ SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) Give the thought of the selection in your own words. (2) What line from this pas- 


. . e ee ' ” , be 
sts a similar thought in the ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn”? May Keats's poems | 
ebieives called things of beauty and a joy forever? (3) What nouns explain fountain, 


line 23? (4) Memorize the first five lines. 
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THE EVE OF ST. AGNES (Keats) 


INTRODUCTORY: a eae 

his poem appeared in Keats’s last volume of poetry, which was published in 1820 
Sea contac lafaely poems on two subjects, medieval romance and Greek mythology. 
The poems in this volume far surpass his earlier work, and show the effects of his study of 
the Elizabethans and Milton. ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,” his best-k1 a, 
i i mance. scarcely be calle romantic story such as Scott’s 
poems are, for there is but the slightest thread of narrative in it, and the action is submerged 
in pictures of sensuous beauty. We might say that it is rather the expression of a romantic 
mood than a romance, giving, as it does, a series of profusely ornamental word pictures 
all centering around the superstitions connected with St. Agnes’ Eve. 


EXPLANATORY: 

304:1. St. Agnes’ Eve. St. Agnes’ day is January 21, hence St. Agnes’ Eve is January 20. 
St. Agnes was a Roman maiden who suffered martyrdom in the time of Diocletian, Her 
parents are said to have had a vision of her a few days after her death, in which vision she 
was surrounded by angels and accompanied by a white lamb. The lamb afterward became 
sacred to her, and on her saint’s day the nuns were accustomed to bring lambs to the altar 
during the services. These lambs were shorn, and the wool was woven into cloth by the 
nuns, and afterward made into priestly vestments. The superstition connected with her was 
that maidens who went through certain ceremonies on St. Agnes’ Eve might have visions 
of their future husbandsin a dream. See note on lines 46-54 below. 

304:5. Beadsman’s. A beadsman was a person who prayed for others. 

304:5-9. The details which are given to produce the impression of cold are excellent. 
The fluffy feathers of the owl would naturally be very warm, and the cold which he would 
feel must be intense. Numb fingers, frosted breath, etc.—all emphasize the cold. 

304:5-6. while he told his rosary. Counted his beads with prayers. In the poem the 
Roman Catholic customs are used for atmospheric coloring just as are other medieval cus- 
toms. Another reference to the church service is seen in the lines below. Like pious incense 
jJrom a censer old; the censer was the vessel in which incense was burned. Past the sweet 
virgin’s picture; a picture of the Virgin Mary on the wall of the chapel. 

304:15. purgatorial rails. Purgatory of the Roman Catholic belief is the place where 
souls undergo temporary penitence or purifying. 

304:18. icy hoods and mails. Thisis a reference to the “sculptured dead.” The beads- 
man imagines the chill of sculptured figures and thinks that even they must ache. 

304:20. And scarce three steps. Supply takes after scarce. 

304:21. Flatiered. Soothed. , 

304: 22f. He could not indulge in the pleasures announced by the music; he had to 
do penance. 

_ 305: 28-36. The picture of the beadsman doing penance in the ashes, praying for the 
sins of others, makes the scene at the great hall stand out more vividly by contrast. 
Silver snarling trumpets. How does this combination of words suggest the sound of the music? 

305:37. argent revelry. Silver-bright procession of revelers. The next line describes 
the headdresses of plumes and tiaras (crowns). 

305: 39-40. These lines may be considered as describing Keats’s own brain, which was 
surely ‘‘new stuffed with triumphs gay of old romance.” 

305:41. let us wish away. Let us ignore or forget these. 

305:46-54. The ceremonies through which a maiden would have to go in order to get 
a vision of her love are here enumerated as follows: she must fast; she must not look behind 
peree: must go to bed, lie on her back, and, it was generally added, put her hands under 

305:56. This has become a famous line. Does it describe music aptly? 

305:58. many a sweeping train. Keats himself explained, that he meant trains of skirts. 

305360. tiptoe, amorous cavalier. Eager lover. The following lines explain that the 
suitors retired, not because she was disdainful, but because she was totally unconscious of 
them, since she was thinking of the rites she was going to perform. 

306:66-69. These lines describe the feelings and the gossip of the company, to all of 
which Madeline was oblivious. ‘+ 

306:70. Hoodwinked with faery fancy. Blinded ,by the fancies of fairyland. Amort 
means dead or unconscious. . : 

306:71. lambs unshorn. See note on St. Agnes’ Eve, line 1. ; 

306: 82-89. This stanza gives an excellent idea of the medieval feuds. Here, as in other 
places in the story, Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet is called to mind. Barbarian hordes 
poeeests ee the paaily or clan wou be as merciless to him as if they were barbarians. 

ose very dogs would execrations howl Against his lineage; i 
family in their howling. : ge; the dogs even would curse his 

306:90. beldame. An old woman, a grandmother, 
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307: 101. the fit. The delirium of fever. 

307:105. Gossip. Friend, companion. 

307:112. him. Himself. 

307:115. the holy loom. A reference to the weaving of cloth from the wool of St. Agnes’ 
lambs. See a on line 1. - 

307 :120. ld water in a witch’s sieve. To be powerful enough to use the i 
or to be Oberon (liege-lord of all the elves and Fives line rat. : spells of witches, 

307:126 mickle. Much. 

307:130. a wondrous riddle-book. A book of magic. 

308: 133-135. The meaning is not clear; he could hardly prevent (brook is evidently 
the wrong word here) tears at the thought of Madeline’s ceremonies and her love for him. 

308:136. like a full-blown rose._In color and perfection; a beautiful figure. 

308:138. Made purple riot. What do you think this means? 

308:155. churchyard thing. A person ready to die, old. 

308:158. plaining. Complaining, a poetic form. 

309:171. Merlin paid his Demon. Merlin was the great magician of King Arthur’s 
court. He fell in love with a beautiful woman, Vivien, to whom he taught his power of 
enchantment. She afterwards used this power on him and shut him upinatree. The story 
is told in Tennyson's “‘ Merlin and Vivien.” On the night after his imprisonment a mighty 
ay swept the region. This is probably referred to in the line never on such a night have 

ers met. 

309:173. cates. Delicacies, akin to the word caterer (see catering in line 177 below). 
These dainties were to be used in the ceremonies of St. Agnes’ Eve. . 

309:174. tambour frame. A drum-shaped frame for holding embroidery work. 

309:193. like a missioned spirit. Like a spirit with a mission to aid Angela. 

309:198. like ringdove frayed and fled. Like a ring-dove (a gentle timid creature) which 
has been frightened and has fled. 

309:204. to her heart, her heart was voluble. A part of the spell was that she should speak 
no word, but her thoughts and wishes spoke within her. ' 

310: 208-216. This most gorgeous picture of the casement and the stained-glass window 
with the moonlight shining. through the colored glass and falling upon Madeline has been ~ 
greatly admired. Can you visualize the richly colored scene? 

310:214. thousand heraldries. Thousand heraldic devices. Dim emblazonings (line 215) 
are decorations in the stained glass. ? 

310:216. A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens. A shield, the coat of arms 
of the family, of blood-red glass was the central figure of the window. 

310:218. gules. Red light, a heraldic term. The colors in this and the next lines could 
not be cast by moonlight through a stained-glass window, but no person of imagination will 
fail to get the picture, and it is absurd to spoil the beauty of the passage by criticizing it for 
lack of scientific accuracy. 

310:237. the poppied warmth. Poppied is a poetic word for drugged or soothing. 

311:241. Clasped . .. . pray. Her soul was closed, clasped as a Christian prayer 
book (missal) would be in lands where dark-skinned pagans (swart Paynims) worshiped. - 

311:243. A famous and beautiful line. aS aif 

311:250. Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness. This is a striking figure. Fear causes 
~ a person to walk very quietly. 

311:251. Did medieval halls have carpets on the floors? Y 

311: 253-275. A rich and poetic description is here given of the cates (see line 173) which 
are piled in splendid profusion on the table. Is any further use made of them in the poem 
except to inspire the highly ornamented passage here? When Madeline awakes, do the 
lovers pay any further attention to the dainties? _ . 1 

311:255. half anguished. The intensity of his feeling was painful. 

311:257. Morphean amulet. Some charm (amulet) to produce deep sleep. Morpheus 
was god of dreams. See ‘Il Penseroso,” line 10. ; $ 

311:258-261. At the opening of the door of the dance hall, he dimly hears the music, 
which frightens him; but the door is closed, and all is again silent. — 

311:262. azure-lidded sleep.’ The eyelids are traced with blue veins. Or does the poet 
mean the lids which covered hér blue eyes? 

311:263. lavendered. Perfumed with lavender. 

311:266. soother. Smoother. .. | ; ; 

311:267. lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon. Clear sirups (syrops, old spelling), flavored 

inct) with cinnamon. _ ore E aN oe es, 
Gee :268. Manna. A honey-like gum, a delicacy obtained by piercing the stem of the 
tamarisk. Argosy means a vessel laden with rich merchandise, supposed to be named from 
the town Ragusa on the coast of the Adriatic. Fez, Samarcand, and Lebanon, below, are 
places from which the dainties were obtained. Fez is the chief commercial city of Morocco; 
Samarcand, a city in Turkestan; and Lebanon, a district in Syria, 
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312:277. eremite. A hermit who prays to heaven. f 

312:202. Provence. An old district in southeastern France. La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
is an old poem of the fifteenth century. The title means “ The beautiful lady without pity.” 
Keats wrote a poem with the same title. 

312:311-312. In her sudden waking, Madeline, seeing Porphyro so pale, thinks that he 
is a spirit. 

313:346. The bloated wassailers. The drunken company of revelers. 

3143358. arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound. Medieval halls had the walls hung 
with tapestry (arras), on which figures or even stories were woven. 

314:370f. The last stanza is a fitting conclusion to this somewhat unnatural medieval 
dream. Ages long ago places the action in the realm of fancy. Notice that lines 375 and 
376 are prepared for early in the poem in lines 21-22 and 155-156 respectively. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND. EXERCISES: 


(t) Summarize the plot in ‘““The Eve of St. Agnes.” / (2) What play of Shakespeare’s 
slightly resembles the story in plot? (3) In this poem do you get more pleasure from the 
story or from the beautiful pictures? Compare Byron’s “The Prisoner of Chillon” or 
Burns’s ““Tam o’ Shanter,’’ or one of Scott’s tales in verse, in this respect. Judging from 
this comparison, would you consider Keats’s poetic power epic or lyric? (4) Name the 
chief characters in the poem. Do they seem real human creatures, or merely the framework 
to support Keats’s poetic imagery? (5) Upon what superstitions is the poem founded? 
(6) What date in modern times corresponds with St. Agnes’ Eve? Does Keats reflect this 
in the setting? What is the physical setting or background for the action of the poem? 
(7) How does Keats emphasize Madeline’s absorption in the rites that she was preparing 
to perform? (8) What suggested to Porphyro the plan for his elopement with Madeline? 
(9) Do you think Scott would have allowed the lovers to escape without a fight and a chase? 
Compare the ending of ‘‘ Lochinvar” with the ending of thispoem. (10) The first and sec- 
ond stanzas are a powerful description of the coldness of the weather. Point out the details 
by which the poet produces this picture, and comment on their effectiveness. (11) Select at 
least two other vividly descriptive passages, and show, if you can, how the decorative effect 
is produced. (12) Do you consider Keats’s style over-ornamented? How does it compare 
in this respect with the general trend of modern poetry? For a violent contrast compare 
Kipling’s verse, for instance. (13) What form of stanza does Keats use here? What other 
poems have you read that are written in this stanza? (14) Apply the thought of the first 
five lines of ‘‘Endymion.”’ to this poem as a concrete illustration of Keats’s philosophy 
May we say that ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes” is a joy forever? 5 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN (K 
INTRODUCTORY: (Keats) 


In the year 1819 Keats wrote all of his famous odes, most of which were i i 
the volume of his poetry that appeared in 1820. These beautiful poems, seep eha pest 
a perfection of form, and a sincerity not before attained by the poet, are considered the 
greatest of his works. The ‘‘Ode on-a-Grecian Urn”’ is said to have been suggested by a 
somewhat battered marble urn which stands in the gardén of Holland House, London. *t he 


EXPLANATORY: 


314:1-3, bride of quietness, foster-child of silence and slow time. These n 
. is . . . . 2 am 
pod Mas oe show ae though it nes no raion it is a link between ancient and eden es 
poet presents the urn asa sylv istort i i ; 
eae sylvan historian portraying the country scene and telling a 

315:4. more sweetly than our rime. Do you think that the beauty of t 
art of sculpture or painting, is more effective than the art of poetry? -W hich eche ee te 
do, a the raves urn or peed Keats’s poem on it? Which will last longer? 

315:5-10. Ina series of questions about the figures on the vase, Keats acquai i 
what they are. The leaf-fringed legend shows us that probably the band fice with. 
dered with a band of leaves. The figures may be those of gods (deities) or mortals, or both. — 
Tempe and Arcady are beautiful sections of Greece. The scene on the urn suggests them. 
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oT 


Maidens loath . . . . mad pursuit... . struggle to escape — these expressions clearly 
tell aie on wer as — oy figures of vos ne maidens who are trying to escape. 
15 2: 11-12. se unheard are sweeter. eats here means that we can i i 

beautiful music than any that we have heard. ee ee 

315:14. Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. The music is to be imagined by the reader. 

_ 315:29. Keats was passionately in love with a Miss Brawne, who also was devoted to 

him; but his illness (he had tuberculosis) prevented their marriage. He suffered greatly 
because of this hopeless love. 

; 315:20f. Again in this stanza, the poet suggests the figures on the other side of the urn 
by a series of questions. We clearly see the priest leading the white heifer, decorated with 
garlands, and the procession of worshipers following. ‘The final triumph of imagination 
in the poem is the picture of the little town, which, though not actually depicted on the urn, 
is clear to the reader. 

316:41. Altic shape. Piece of Greek art. Brede is embroidery, an archaic form of braid. 

316:44-45. dost tease us out of thought . . . . eternity. The contemplation of a great 
piece of art will draw us from our earthly cares and thoughts as eternity draws us; that is, 
art has a kinship with eternal things. 

316: 46-50. As the Greek urn has come to us from ancient times, so it will remain to bless 
future generations and teach them the eternal lesson that truth and beauty are really one. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Give in your own words what Keats considers the great value of a piece of art to the 
world. - (2) Some good illustrations of Greek vases should be shown if possible. On many 
of them the decoration was painted. How does the decoration on the urn described in the 
poem differ from the ordinary decoration we see on vases? (3) In which two stanzas of the 
poem does the author tell us what figures and scenes were represented on the urn? What 
method does he use? (4) In stanzas two and three the poet compares art and nature or 
reality. What advantages does he ascribe to art? (5) What figure of speech is stanza five? 
(6) What message does Keats say the urn finally brings us? In what other poem does he 
express a variation of the same thought? (7) Compare the imaginative pictures given by 
Keats in ‘The Eve of St. Agnes”’ with those presented in this poem. "Which seem to you 
the more natural? (8) Memorize lines 11-14 and 48-50. 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE (Keats) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

In speaking of Keats’s six great odes, ‘“Ode to a Nightingale,” ‘““Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 
“Ode eg Bayches’ “To Autumn,” ‘‘Ode to Melancholy” an “Ode on Indolence,”” all written 
in 1819, Swinburne writes as follows: “*Of these perhaps the two nearest to absolute per- 
fection, to the triumphant achievement and accomplishment of the very utmost Beauty 
possible to human words may be that ‘To Autumn’ and ‘On a Grecian Urn’; the most radi- 


“world may have seen than any that-is-itr these; lovelier it surely has never seen, nor ever 
can it possibly see.’’ In the spring of 1819 Keats, who had shortly before lost his brother 
Tom Keats, was spending some time at Hampstead with a friend. Besides his grief at the 
loss of his brother, he was saddened by the hopelessness of his love for Fanny Brawne, and 
his sensitive soul was hurt by the reviewers’ brutal criticisms of his earlier poems. One 
day he sat for between two and three hours under a plum tree where a nightingale made. 

“her-nest, and when he returned to the house his friend saw him put several fragments of 
D Upon inquiry, the friend found that the poet had written his ‘Ode to a 


d 
paper _in a book. 
Raver in speck these fragments. 


EXPLANATORY: 

316:1-4. The effect of the song upon him described in these lines is perhaps literally 
true, for Keats, more than any other English poet, was peculiarly. sensitive to beauty of 
sound. He was affected by the song as he would be if he had drunk an opiate and was sinking 
into unconsciousness (Lethe was the river of forgetfulness in the underworld) of his outward 

Ss , ie 
See ane too happy in thy happiness. The fact that he is so happy in the bird’s 
happiness causes the state described above. 


6:7. dryad.. A tree nymph. ‘ : ; Y 
or6: gas In this stanza the poet wishes for a draught of vintage (wine) which will 


enable him to leave the world and go with the nightingale into the dim forest. 


16:13. Flora, goddess of flowers. ee 
ae : ai Provencal song. Provence is a section in southern or southeastern France. 


16:26. Where youth grows pale, and specter-thin, and dies. This is probably a reference 
i) fis brother Tom, who had died a short time before of tuberculosis, 


* 
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317:32. Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. Without the aid of wine. Bacchus 
was god of wine. He is represented as riding upon the panther or lion (pard; compare our 
leopard) and as being drawn in his chariot by them. wns rey, 

317233. on the viewless wings of Poesy. He will accompany the nightingale on the invis- 
ible wings of poesy. In line 35 he imagines that he has already been transported to the 
forest with the nightingale. In the next line he describes the beauties of the forest, which 
he cannot see, since there is no light but that of the moon shining between the leaves when 
the wind blows the trees. 

317243. embalméd. Balmy. 

3171344. the seasonable month. It was May. : 

317:51f. Since he has been half wishful of death before, now it would seem perfect 
happiness to die, because he could do so without pain while his soul is ful) of the ecstasy 
caused by the nightingale’s song. : 5 

317: 60. To thy high requiem become a sod. Dead, and hence become insensible to the 
nightingale’s requiem (song for the dead). 2 k 

317:63-64. The voice... . clown. The nightingale that he hears sings the same 
song that was heard in, ancient days. . 

317-318 :65-67. Ruth was gleaning in the fields of Boaz. She was a stranger (alien; the 
word here is a transferred epithet). See Ruth 2, and tell the story of Ruth. — ee 

318:73-74, The fancy cannot... . elf. He had been fancying himself in Biblical 
and medieval times, but is now called back to his own sorrows. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What effect does the song of the nightingale have on the poet (stanza one)? (2) 
How does the poet first wish to forget his sorrows and soar away with the nightingale (stanzas 
two and three)? (3) What better way does he find (stanza four)? (4) Note the exquisite 
picture when he imagines himself with the bird in the forest, and point out the beauties that 
he imagines. Whycanhenot see them? (5) What is his wish as he finds himself entranced 
with the imagined beauty of the song of the nightingale? (6) In the most beautiful stanza, 
lines 61-70, just what does Keats mean by the immortality of the bird? Justify Keats’s 
particularization of Ruth in lines 65-67. (7) What calls the poet back to the present and 
his own condition? (8) Read Shelley's ‘‘To a Skylark,’’ Wordsworth’s “To the Skylark,”’ 
and Meredith’s ‘‘The Lark Ascending,’’ and compare them with this poem. (9) The poem 
is written in a nine-line stanza. How does this stanza differ from the Spenserian stanza? 
Compare this stanza also with the ten-line stanza of the ‘‘Ode ona Grecian Urn.”’ (10) Suit- 
able passages for memory work are lines 35-40 and lines 61-70. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER (Keats) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Keats did not have the opportunity to acquire a classical education, and knew no Greek, 
though his love for Greek mythology was intense. One day in 1816 his friend, Charles 
Cowden Clarke, brought him a copy of the Odyssey translated by George Chapman, an 
Elizabethan writer. The two men sat up all night reading it. Clarke left Keats at day- 
break, and at ten o’clock that morning he found the sonnet on,his library table. Keats, 
with his usual enthusiasm for beauty, had been so much moved that he wrote the sonnet ~ 
before going to sleep. 


EXPLANATORY: 


_318:1. Much... . gold. He compares his reading to traveling in realms of gold. At 
this time he had never been out of England. The goodly states and kingdoms of the next 
line are the works of authors that he loved. 


318:3-4. western islands . ... . Apollo. England and the English poets are suggested 
here. Apollo was the god of musit and song. 
318:5-6. Oft . . . . demesne. He had often heard of Homer's poetry. Deep-browed 


means intellectual; demesne (pronounced dé-mén’), realm. 
318:7. serene. Calm, clear air; the word is a noun here. 
318:10. ken. Originally, knowledge; later, as here, sight. 
318:11. Cortez. It was Balboa who discovered the Pacific Ocean. Does this error affect 

your enjoyment of the poem? Compare the scientific error regarding reflected moonlight 

in “The Eve of St. Agnes.”’ 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(t) What were the circumstances under which this poem was written? (2) Why did 
Keats not study Greek at a time when in England all education was classical? (3) What 
figure does Keats use in the first part of the sonnet in discussing his knowledge of literature? 


. 
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Analyze it, showing the meaning of each part. (4) What relati 
i . on does th 
ees es to the evs ( pa form of sonnet is this? (6) Note re eer meds 
. 7 : : 5 Heda 
tee te peocnar rom them, can you realize Keats’s feeling nag first looking into 


DREAM CHILDREN: A REVERIE (Lamb) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


The author of this essay, Charles Lamb (1775-1834), is one of the 
appealing figures in English literature. In such et writing as we Hanis Pilea pene A 
essay, the reader always wishes to learn more of the author than is revealed in his work; and 
in the case of Charles Lamb, the more one reads of his life the more he is admired for his 
good nature, gentle humor, and the heroic way in which he bore the weight of care and sorrow 
that was his in life.. When Lamb was only twenty-one years old he found, on coming home 
one day from his desk in the offices of the East India Company, that his sister Mary, in a 
sudden frenzy of homicidal insanity, had stabbed her mother to death, and wounded her 
father and an aunt who lived with them. The young man from that moment dedicated 
his life to the care of this sister. Upon his solemn promise that he would watch over her so 
carefully that no such tragedy could ever again be enacted on the recurrence of her dread 
spells of frenzy, he was allowed to remove her from the institution where she was confined 
For more than forty years the brother and sister lived together, at times being separated 
for short periods by Mary’s confinement during one of her attacks. Lamb was always 
thoughtful, loving, and untiringly watchful of his sister’s welfare. Though they were some- 
times sorrowful, their life together was marked by an intimacy and sympathy rarely found 
in such perfection. Their elder brother, John Lamb, who lived in comfortable bachelor 
quarters while the other two were sharing the trials of their lot, was altogether lacking in 
sympathy for them. 

In Lamb’s.chief work, the Essays of Elia, we see reflected the qualities of his nature: 
humor, sympathy for misfortune of any kind, a sincere love for children, a noble tenderness 
and a heroic though quiet acceptance of the lot that fell to him. He borrowed the name of 
Elia from an Ttalian clerk in the East India Company. He speaks of his sister Mary as 
Bridget Elia, and his brother John as James Elia, and writes as if they were his cousins. 
“Dream Children’’ was written in 1821, some months after the death of John Lamb, 
and was probably inspired by the atithor’s sensitive realization of his unusual loneliness. ° 
Canon Angier in his life of Lamb says of himat this time: “‘He was left in the world with 
but one near relation, and that one [Mary Lamb] too often removed from him for months 
at a time by the saddest of afflictions. No wonder if he became keenly aware of his 
solitude. No wonder if his thoughts turned to what might have been, and he looked back 
to those boyish days when he wandered in the glades of Blakesware. . . . Inexpressibly 
touching, when we have once learned to penetrate the thin disguise in which he clothes them, 
are the hoarded memories, the tender regrets, which Lamb, writing by his ‘lonely hearth,’ 
thus ventures to submit to the uncertain sympathies of the great public.’”” This ‘‘Reverie”’ 
is considered by many to be the most perfect of Lamb’s prose works. It is told with such 

_quaintness, tenderness, and sincerity that it is a unique piece of prose writing in English 
erat are, An analysis of “‘Dream Children,’’ which is worthy of the essay itself, is found 
in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Literary Taste, a part of which, ‘‘How to Read a Classic,’’ we have 


printed on page 579. 


EXPLANATORY: 

318:3. grandame. Grandmother. In these first lines of the essay, Lamb shows a keen 
sympathy with children, and a consequent knowledge of their thoughts and feelings. This 
jis one of the most striking characteristics of the essay. 

318:5. their great-grandmother Field. Mary Field, Lamb’s grandmother, was for many 
years housekeeper at Blakesware, one of the homes of the Plumer family in Hertfordshire. 
Though Lamb speaks of the house as if it were in Norfolk, it evidently is Blakesware that 
he refersto. Lamb evidently admired his grandmother greatly and wrote about her a poem, 
“The Grandame,”’ which should be read if possible. Note the tender tone of his reminis- _ 
cences in this part of the essay. 

319:33- the Psaltery. The Psalms of David, generally confined to those Psalms used 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

320: 75-76. Then, in somewhat a more heightened tone. This change in tone which the author 
indicates shows his feeling for his brother John, whom he is now going to discuss. See the 
reference to the death of John Lamb in the Introductory Note. 

320:79. «a king to the rest of us. What feeling for his brother does this expression show? 

320-321 :70-93. This description of John Lamb, though doubtless perfectly sincere, is 
decidedly partial. John’s behavior throughout his life shows that he was selfish and 


egotistical, ~ Z 
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320:88. when I was a lame-footed boy. If he was lame-footed as a boy, it must have ~ 
been from some temporary cause. At the time of their mother’s tragic death, John Lamb 
was suffering from an injury to his foot, line 90, and made that, it seems, an excuse for not 
sharing in the family sorrow and burdens of that time. | 5 ; 

321:99-101. Lamb: does not here idealize his association with his brother, but treats 
it with a tender truthfulness, a touch which makes this one of the most beautiful parts of the 
essay. 
eat :108. the fair Alice W——n. When Lamb was a very young man he was in love 
with a girl named Ann Simmons, who later married a Mr. Bartrum. She is probably the 
Alice W: n, or Alice Winterton, of this essay. ; 

321:113f. Had you any hint before this sentence that the children were not real? 

321:120. Lethe. The river of forgetfulness in the lower world. 

321:122. faithful Bridget. Wis sister Mary. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What do you consider the dominant tone of this essay? What circumstances in his 
own life caused this tone at this time? (2) Divide his reminiscences in the essay into four 
main divisions, showing what part of the essay each division includes. (3) Point out in the 
essay passages that illustrate the characteristics of children. Are their remarks and actions 
natural, and do John and Alice seem real children? (4) What emotion is aroused by the 
reference to their “‘pretty dead mother” and by Lamb’s discussion of her? Is this feeling 
changed when we find that she was not their mother and not dead? (5) Does the sim- 
plicity of the ending of the essay detract at all from the emotional effect? (6) Why does 
Lamb make this essay a single paragraph? (7) Point out the number of parentheses in 
the selection. What effect does this use of parenthetical remarks have upon the style of 
the essay? Notice Lamb’s use of this same device in his other works that you study. 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG (Lamb) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This essay appeared in the London Magazine in September, 1822. The delightful humor 
and the narrative interest make it one of the most popular of Lamb’s prose works. He says 
himself, ‘‘ The idea of the discovery of roasting pigs I borrowed from my friend Manning.” 
Where Thomas Manning, the traveler, got the story seems not to be known. The Chinese 
manuscript from which Lamb professes to get the account, and by the use of which he attains 
an air of reality, is pure fiction'on Lamb’s part. 


EXPLANATORY: 


321: 4. just as they do in Abyssinia to this day. Lamb's information is probably taken 
from the Travels of James Bruce, the author of which explored Abyssinia in 1768-1773, and 
published his Travels about 1790. Macaulay in his Life of Johnson refers to Bruce’s descrip- 
tion of the Abyssinians and speaks of this custom of theirs. 

_321: 5. Confucius. A celebrated Chinese philosopher who lived about 500 B.c. Lamb 
gains the effect of naturalness by using references to real persons and events with his 
references to his fictitious manuscript. 

322311. mast. Acorns or other nut-like fruits from forest trees. 

322:15. their poor mansion. Note the humorous effect of using the word mansion 
which calls to mind a rich, elegant house. ; 

322:16. antediluvian. Find the meaning and etymology of this word. 

323:57-58. burnt pig eats, Eats is a colloquialism for tastes. What other English 
colloquial expressions are found in this conversation? What effect do they produce? 

324:98-09. winked . . . . decision. Passed over the clear injustice of the decision. 

324:09. privily. Secretly. 

324: 108. like our Locke. John Locke, a celebrated English philosopher of the iate 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. His most famous work was an Essay Con- 

_ cerning Human Understanding. 

324: 120-125. mundus edibilis. World of edibles. Inthe next line princeps obsoniorum 
ea chief of dainties. Amor immunditiae, means love of dirt, a reference to the habit 
of swine. 

324:129. the exterior tegument. The skin. Note the humor in this and other elegant 
phrases used in this part of the essay. 

9235 sa 7a kind of animal manna, What does this mean? 

_325:140f. “doing.” Cooking. Why does Lamb use the old forms of the verbs in 
this passage? , 

325:142. twirleth round the string. The method of cooking suggested is that of the 
old-fashioned crane over an open fire. oie 


wae 


325: 151-152. Quoted from Coleridge’s ‘Epitaph on an Infant.” 

325:157. sapors. Appetizers, appetizing tastes, savors. 

325:167. batten. Fatten, an old word used here with good effect. 

325:171-172. He is the least envious of banquets. Envious is here used in the obsolete 
pity oy ee ee greece in the obsolete sense of sweetmeats. 

2172. all neighbors’ fare. is here an adverb mzaning entirely. ingi 
that all of the pig is suitable to set before neighbors or dares aiga i rae 

325:177. Presenis . . . . endear Absents. An example of Lamb’s puns, of which 
form of wit he was inordinately fond. 

325:178. those tame villatic fowl. This is a quotation from Milton’s Samson Agonistes. 
The word villatic means pertaining to a villa or farmyard. Capon. A rooster prepared 
especially for table use. 

oat 179. tae pc boar’s flesh. 

326: 181-182. like Lear, ‘‘give everything.’’ King Lear, II, iv, 253, ‘‘I gave you all.” 
Can you tell the story of King Lear and his datiohtees? 3 : ae 

326: 182. I make my stand upon pig. I halt at pig; that is, I can never send pig out 
of my house. : 

326: I9I. i was over London Bridge. Lamb's school, Christ’s Hospital, was not over 
London Bridge. He has a whimsical way of sometimes giving a fictitious setting or name or 
telationship, though perhaps in the same essay he will use real names of people and places. 
An example of this characteristic is seen in “‘Dream Children.” He speaks of his grand- 
mother, Mary Field, fully, but changes the name and situation of the country place where she 
was housekeeper. 

326:208. impertinent Inappropriate. 

326:211. mice. Fastidious. 

326: 214. curious. Interesting. ‘ 

326: 215. intenerating and dulcifying. Making tender and sweet. Note again the 
playful use of elevated Latin derivatives. 

326: 221. when I was at St. Omer's. This was a Catholic college in London, but 
Lamb was never a student there. See note on line 191, above. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) The word dissertation means a set or formal discourse, a disquisition. Explain Lamb’s 
use of this word in the title of his essay, remembering particularly the exalted diction he uses 
in certain parts of the essay. Point out at least three other examples of his using the same 
principle in his choice of words. (2) Name the most striking methods that Lamb uses in 
this essay for producing a humorous effect. (3) What prevents this piece of prose from being 
a short story instead of an essay? (4) What is Lamb’s purpose in using so many Latin 
phrases? What effect do his quotations from Coleridge, Milton, and Shakespeare have? (5) 
Tell the story of the discovery of the method of roasting pig as given by Lamb. Where does 
he profess to get his information? (6) Note the humorous effect of his introducing modern 
expressions, customs, and institutions into the story. Point out instances of this use. (7) 
What is the effect of the parentheses in lines 72-73, and lines 109-116? (8) Point out 
other instances of Lamb’s exaggerated heroic treatment of unimportant subjects such as that 
found in lines 120-127. (9) What does Lamb say about giving away good things to eat? 
Why does he introduce the incident of his childhood days about the plum cake? (10) Note 
the delicate sense of humor in the thoughts expressed and in the style. Point out some espe- 
cially delightful passages and comment on the quaintness of the style. (11) For a longer 
composition in the style of Lamb, try your hand at inventing —or working up— some tale 
similar to that told here of the discovery of roasting pig. For example, work up a story 
about the origin of butter and buttermilk in the old leather bottles that used to be carried on 
camels across the deserts. Make the camel run away and churn the milk, and go on with 


the story as your fancy directs. 


ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH (De Quincey) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) was one of the most notable contributors to the new 
periodicals, or magazines, that sprang up in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. He 
developed a remarkably ornate, involved, and highly rhythmical style, a style which has been 
ccalled-by-some “‘ prose poetry.” He attended Oxford University and there acquired the habit 
of taking opium. His tinute analysis and frank exposure of the effects of the drug in his 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater attracted much attention, and he is now known chiefly 
as the author of this remarkable work. He was, however, an acute critic of literature anda 
vividly imaginative expounder of historical facts and mental phenomena. The short essay 
which follows, first published in the London Magazine for October, 1823, will illustrate his 
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elaborately rhythmical and analytical style. The subject of the essay was particularly inter- 
esting at the time, for Coleridge, De Quincey’s contemporary, had argued that Shakespeare 
probably was not responsible for the “‘ Porter’s Scene,”’ in which most of the knocking at the 
gate occurs. ‘ 


EXPLANATORY: 

328:38. quoad. Latin, with respect to. . 

328:45. in 1812, Mr. Williams. A murderer who on two separate days in December, 
1811, almost exterminated two entire families, the Marrs in Ratcliffe Highway, and the 
Williamsons in a side street near by. De Quincey mentions the Marrs just below. See the 
postscript to De Quincey’s essay, “‘Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts,’’ for a full 
account of these atrocious murders. 

328:52. anamateur. That is, an amateur student of murders. 

328:60. dilettanti. Plural of dilettante, more or less superficial student of the arts. 

320: 72. ‘‘the poor beetle that we tread on.”’ A line from Shakespeare’s Measure for Meas- 
ure, III, i, 79. 

329:77-78. not a sympathy of pity or approbation. In a footnote on this passage 
De Quincey says that the word sympathy means the reproduction in our own minds of the feel- 
ing of another; and hence it is not synonymous with pity. ‘‘ Instead of saying ‘ sympathy 
with another,’ many writers adopt the monstrous barbarism of ‘sympathy for another.’ ”’ 

329: 80-81. ‘‘ with its petrific mace.’’ Mace isa wand or symbol of power; etrific means 
petrifying. The phrase is Milton’s in the form ‘‘ Death, with his mace petrific,”’ Paradise 
Lost, X, 293. 

Ne 329: 82-83. jealousy, ambition, vengeance, hatred. Which of these four passions possessed 
acbeth? 

329:93-94. ‘‘the gracious Duncan.’ ‘This and the other phrases in quotation marks in 
the paragraph may be located in Macbeth. See Macbeth, III, i, 66; I, vii, 20; I, v, 42. 

330: 131. vacked into a dread armistice. Racked, the comnionly accepted reading is sup- 
posed by one editor, A. F. Schuster, to be a misprint for rocked. Armistice should be accented 
on the first syllable. 

: Ae :133. syncope. In pathology syncope is a sudden faintness or swooning. Pronounced 
sin’k6-pé. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(x) In preparation for the study of this essay read over carefully Macbeth, II, ii and iii. 
Does the scene have on you the peculiar effect mentioned by De Quincey in his first para- 
graph? (2) How is the digression on the fallacy of depending entirely on the understanding 
introduced and proved, and how does the writer get back to his original point? (3) How are 
the sensational local murders which occurred a few years before this essay was published 
introduced? (4) Do you follow De Quincey’s reasoning concerning the difference between 
the vulgar horror at an ordinary murder and the tragic passion of a murder that a great 
poet, such as Shakespeare, presents? State the substance of his point as clearly as you can. 
(5) Who are the “‘two murderers”’ referred to in the fourth paragraph? Do you quite agree 
that Macbeth caught his feeling “‘chiefly by contagion”’ from Lady Macbeth? By what 
little device does De Quincey recall in this paragraph the actual scenes from Shakespeare’s 
play? (6) In what style is the apostrophe to Shakespeare (final paragraph) written? 


’ 


LABOR (Carlyle); - 
INTRODUCTORY: 


» 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), like one of the great prophets of old, felt called upon to 
cry aloud in public places to tell the people of their sins and shortcomings and to teach the 
_doctrines of righteousness and labor. “His first important work, Sartor Resartus (1833), aroused 
a great deal of disapprobation in England when it appeared as a serial in Frazer’s M. agazine; 
but under Emerson’s sponsorship, when the book appeared in America in 1837, the public 
slowly began to reverse its first opinion, and now Sartor Resartus is recognized as one of the 
great original prose masterpieces of the language. In this book Carlyle had a_good deal to 

say about the value of work, but it was not until ten ycars later, with the publication of Pa 
and Prese (i 843), that his name began to be familiarly connected with what is now known 
as C vatlyle’s Gospel of Labor. Though he was not the first £0 €mphasize the doctrine of 
work, so insistent was he in his preachments on the efficacy of labor—whether with the 
hand or with the brain—that he has become generally known as.the great_ modern exponent 


man who through the force of his personality was able to | 
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order and discipline to the monastery of which he became abbot. Ca: attacked _par- 
ticularly the industrial oe England which encouraged and tein Goer 
facturers, whom he called “Captains of Industry,”’ but took little care of the workmen who 
produced the real wealth of the country. It is in his defense of the value of the workman. 
asa jmember of socicty that the chapter on “Labor’’ occurs. This chapter (XI in Book ITT 
of Past and Preseni) is a goo 1 example of Carlyle’s angular and crotchety, yet vigorous, fiery, 
d forceful style. It may be read, apart from its Setting, as a clear statement of Carlyle’s - 
Gospel of Labor. The student will at once notice Carlyle’s habit of using capitals where in 
modern conventional usage they would not be-allowable. We have retained his capital- 


ization and his other peculiarities, such as the use of single quotation marks, dashes, italics,» 
etc., as characteristic earmarks of Carlyle’s style and personality. 
EXPLANATORY: 

331:4. Mammonish. Done in the service of Mammon, that is, merely for the sake of 
money. See Matthew 6: 24, ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Carlyle was con- 


tinually attacking the materialistic and commercial or mere money-loving spirit of his age. 

331:8-9. “Know thyself.” See note on Pope’s Essay on Man, Epistle II, line 1. Carlyle 
was a transcendental or mystical philosopher, and hence he admits that there are some inex- 
plicable mysteries about human life. 

331:12. Hercules! Explain the allusion. Note Carlyle’s frequent use of the exclamation 
and the interrogation points. What effect does this have onhisstyle? It has frequently been 
remarked that Carlyle “preaches at”’ his readers. 

331:33. Ezechiel. Carlyle here probably trusted to memory and made a mistake in his 
reference. It is Jeremiah (18: 1-6) who used the figure of the potter's wheel. Isaiah (64: 8) 
also uses the figure. Compare Browning’s use of the same figure in ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra.” See 
also the note on line 44 below. 

332:37. amorphous. Formless, crude. See also the same word below in the character- 
istic Carlylese string of adjectives, ‘‘a bulging, kneaded, crooked, shambling, squint-cornered, 
amorphous botch.” Sguint-cornered is a particularly striking compound such as Carlyle 
often coined for special emphasis. : * 

332:44. vessel of dishonor! Clearly a reference to Romans 9: 21, “‘Hath not the potter 
power over the clay to make one vessel unto honor and another unto dishonor?” 

332:45. Blessed is he who has found his work, etc. Thus Carlyle makes a new Beatitude. 
See the opening verses of Matthew 5 for Christ’s Beatitudes. . 

333:103. Work is of a religious nature. Carlyle develops this ideal more fully in the next 
chapter of Pastand Present. He quotes with approval the saying of an old monk: Laborare 
est orare, ‘‘To work is to pray,’’ and goes on to prove that all true work is akin to worship. 

333: 108. Goethe. The German writer Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, who died in 1832. 
Carlyle was very partial to this great author. He translated Wilhelm Meister’'s Appren- 
ticeship, one of Goethe’s novels. ; “eee ‘ x 

333:116. Ursa Major. The constellation of the Great Bear, or the ‘‘Big Dipper.” It 
revolves closely around the polar or north star. A 

334:125-126. the favoring East, the Possible. When Columbus was sailing westward the 
East winc would make his enterprise possible. Note the identification of the opposing winds 
with the Southwester a few lines above. This paean to Columbus is characteristic of Carlyle, 
who always loved a hero and a man of action. See his Heroes and Hero-Worship. Read 
Joaquin Miller's poem ‘‘Columbus” and compare it with Carlyle’s apostrophe. Is 
Carlyle’s prose almost or quite as poetic as Miller’s poem? 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Carlyle had a habit of placing summaries at the ends of his books. He thus summarizes 
the chapter here given: ‘‘A perennial nobleness and even sacredness in Work. Significance 
of the Potter’s Wheel. Blessed is he who has found his Work; let him ask no other blessedness. 
A brave Sir Christopher, and his Paul’s Cathedral. Every noble work at first ‘impossible. 
Columbus royalest Sea-king of all. A depth of Silence, deeper than the Sea; a Silence 
unsoundable; known to God only.’ Do you think this is a good outline of the chapter? (2) 
How is it that ‘‘a man perfects himself by working’’ (second paragraph)? (3) How is the 
motion of the universe connected with the idea of work? How does the figure of the potter’s 
wheel illustrate the point? (4) Point out the new Beatitude in the fifth paragraph and mem- 
orize it. (5) How isa man who has found his work like a stream through amud-swamp? In 
what sense may we say “Labor is Life’’ (line 53)? (6) What virtues are developed by work? 
(See beginning of paragraph six, and note the list of opposing emotions given in the third 
paragraph.) How are these virtues illustrated in the experiences of Christopher Wren? (7) 
What does Carlyle mean by saying, “Every noble work is at first impossible ? (8) What 
figure is used in the paragraph beginning “ Work is of a religious nature’? Do you find many 
figures in this selection as a whole? Comment on Carlyle’s style in this respect. (9) How 
does Carlyle present the difficulties which Columbus faced (last paragraph)? Do you like this 
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apostrophe to the great old sailor? (10) Copy off and memorize five aphorisms, or short, 
pithy sayings, such, for e ple, as “ Know thy work and do it,’ “A man perfects himself by 
working,’ etc. (11) ok} over the selection for peculiarities of style which are character- 
istic of Carlyle. Weesighate this style Carlylese now. Some critics admire it very much, 
but others think itfoo rough, too boisterous, too passionate, to be highly artistic. What is 
your opinion of-it? 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND ITS ARTS (Ruskin) 


INTRO ; 
John 00) is one of the great prose masters of the nineteenth century, 
‘. a critic of art, especially as an expounder of the beauties of nature as 
fepresented in modern ar e soon discovered, however, that for a country to have a great 


national art it must have.g just.and righteous fovernmegs and social system, and so he turned 
to the discussion of politibal economy and problems of practical reform in the political and 
social lifelof England. F{nally he became impressed that to have good laws and sound prin- 
ciples of government in sdciety, the moral natures and ethical concepts of the people must be 
based on the universal ethical principles of righteousness, justice, andlove. Stuch great books 
on art as Modern Painter} and The Stones of Venice belong in the first class of his writings; 
such books as Unto This Last and Munera Pulveris set forth his ideals (Somewhat advanced 
ees day but now more widely accepted) on political economy; and such books as The 

Crown of Wild Olives and Sesame and Lilies represent his general moral and ethical teaching. 

This last-named book contains, in its full form, three lectures: ,I, “‘Of King’s Treasuries,”’ a. 

ur books and reading, or how men may make themselves true Tings; II, “Of Queen’ 

Gar '’ on the educatio: sien arid on their place and function. in society—nrinw women 
can hemselves true|queens; and III, “The Mystery of Life.and its Arts,”” on the 


“ethical values.in life, in art)_and in the practical work of the-world. The first two of these~ 


lecttires (delivered in 1865 and printed the same year) are well known from frequent reprint- 
ings; they should be read in}their entirety by every one who aspires to be at all well read in 


paragréphs, beginning ‘‘ The 
expregsion I have yet been ablé to put in words of what, so far as is within my power, I mean 
hengéforward both to do myself, and to plead with all over whom I have any influence, to do 
according to their means.” 
1 


EXPLANATORY: ' 


334:4. feel themselves wrong, etc. That is, they realize they cannot fully express their 
ideal. Browning has the same idea in his ‘“‘ Andrea del Sarto, the Faultless Painter’: ‘Ah, 
but man’s reach should exceed his grasp, Or what's a heaven for?”’ 

335:27. in the sweat of their face, etc. Genesis 3:19. 

335:29-30. ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand,” etc. Ecclesiastes 9: 10. 

335:38. who, being dead, have yet spoken. Hebrews 11:4. 

335:43-44. six thousand years .. .. tillthe ground. Ruskin here follows the generally ~ 
accepted chronology of the Bible which assumed that the world was created 4000 years before 
Christ. The last part of the sentence is taken from Genesis 3: 23. 

335:47-48. Forest Cantons . . . . Vaudois valleys. Sections of Switzerland. ; 

335353. Garden of the Hesperides. The western limit of the earth, a garden on which grew 
the golden apples guarded by a dragon. It was the region of the blessed among the Greeks. 
_ 335:56-57. saw five hundred thousand of them perish. Ruskin here refers to the famine 
in Orissa in 1866. He says in the Preface to the 1871 edition of Sesame and Lilies: ‘‘My 
statement respecting the famine at Orissa is not rhetorical, but certified by official documents 
as within the truth.” 

335:60. their virgin goddess. Athena. Ruskin has given a full treatment of this ancient 
Greek goddess and her functions in The Queen of the Air. 

335:61. their wisest king. Solomon, author or collector of Proverbs. See particularly 
Proverbs 31 from which the quotation is taken. Ruskin was fond of quoting this chapter 
of Proverbs, which is sometimes entitled ‘‘The Virtuous Woman.”’ 

336: 74. cast clouts and rotten rags. Jeremiah 38:11. 

336: 80. “I was naked,” etc. Matthew 25:43. 

336:97. poor atoms of scarcely nascent life. ‘To what does he refer? Nascent means 
coming into being. The life period of the marine zoédphytes is very brief. , . 

336: 102. “I was a stranger,’ etc. Matthew 25: 43. 

336: 105. the wild fig-tree casts her untimely figs. Revelation 6:13. 
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336: 106. the desire of the eyes and the pride of life. I John 2:1 

337 2 122: walked after the imaginations of our fies chan jovani: II: 8. 

3372125. “a vapor,” etc. James 4:14. AE 

337: 128. disquiets itself in vain. Psalms 39:6. 

337:129. the smoke of the torment that ascends forever. Revelation I4: 11 

aos ee your days are as Psalms 90: 12. £ 

>143-144. as a moment, as the twinkling of dn eye. I Corinthian : 
337:145. “‘He maketh the winds,” etc. <A free peadition of Pack neo mr 
_ 338:153. He cometh with clouds, etc. Revelation 1:7. 

338: 155. and the books opened. Daniel 7: 10. 

338:158. Dies Irae. The day of wrath, judgment day. 

ah 159. ad eee us the She Isaiah 38:10. 
ay, 338 ? 170. e sinof Ananias. Lying. See Acts 5 for the account of Ananias S$ i 

' They ‘‘kept back part of the price”’ of a possession which they sold, and then lied eee 

338:171. taking up our cross. Matthew 10:38, etc. 

338: 173. ‘‘They that are his,” etc. Galatians 5:24. 

o38: ees leave tigate ee Matthew 109: 29. 

338: 181. ‘“‘station in life.” uskin used this phrase in the second para ; 
first lecture of Sesame and Lilies. He was always rather severe in his iG ne pes 
pone in’ English society. ; 

338:189. “remaining in the station,” etc. A free rendition of i i 
Bee Check of Beciee *B a phrase in the catechism 

339: 104. Levi's station, etc. Thevreferences are to the calling of three of Christ’ 

/Mark 2:14; John 1:41; Acts 9. s: Selene 

339: 205. “‘indiscriminate charity.” For his “indiscriminate charity’? Ruskin himself 
was criticized by those who stood for “organized charity.”’ ; 

339:206. feed the deserving hungry. Isaiah 58: 7. 

339:208. if any man will not work, etc. IL Thessalonians 3:10. 

340:241. vested interests. Unrestricted rights in, property. 

340:255. I myself have washed a flight of stone stairs. At Samoens, in the Savoy dis- 
trict of Switzerland, Ruskin washed down a flight of dirty stairs because his mother com- 
plained of the filth. He refers to the incident in Praeterita, Vol. II, chapters X and XI. 

340:270-271. Everybody . . . . in their own fittest way. Is the grammar perfectly 
correct here? This is not the gnly time Ruskin has used this construction. Find another 
example in the previous paragraph. 

341:286. ‘‘Lord, I thank thee,’ etc. Luke 18:11. 

341:306. the great Book. The Bible, which, you will admit from his frequent use of it 
in this selection, Ruskin really looked upon as the great Book. He evidently believed more 
in the practical application of religion than in the mere study of the Bible as a religious 
exercise. See the last question in the exercises below. 

341:316. to make Latin verses. Ahit at the English system of education which empha- 
sizes the study of the classic languages. 

341: 317-318. to hit a ball with a bat. A reference to the game of cricket, popular then 
and now in English schools. What sports would you substitute in American schools? Do 
you think we are overemphasizing games and sports as a part of physical education in our 
modern schools? 

342 : 325-326. And then, indeed, shall abide. Here begins the elaboration of I Corinthians 
13:13: ‘“‘And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 


charity.’ What is the meaning of charity here? 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Ruskin had been discussing in the first part of the essay the question “What is life?”’ 
and he had sought an answer from art, particularly from the poets, from such men as Dante, 
Milton, Homer, and Shakespeare, and from them he got no satisfying answer as to the 
mystery of human life. He then illustrated his point by showing certain artists and work- 
men who did their work well in spite of the inadequacy of their material and in spite of 
their failure to realize their ideals. Our selection begins at this point. How does he sum- 
marize in our first two paragraphs what had preceded? State the two lessons as concisely 
asyoucan. (2) What kind of paragraph is the third? (3) What is the third lesson? (Note 
that it is pointedly emphasized in repeating at the beginning of the paragraph the last part 
of the Bible quotation used at the end of the second paragraph.) (4) How and why does 
Ruskin proceed to show what the English people have mot done in feeding, clothing, and 
housing the people of the world? How many paragraphs does he use for these three points? 
(s) Why does Ruskin use so many interrogative sentences in the paragraph beginning, 
“Must it be always thus’? Do you think he despaired of the progress and destiny of man 
or was he merely calling the people’s attention to their failures in order to inspire them to go 
forward more courageously to meet the work and responsibilities of life? Read the next 
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saragraph before answering the question. (6) When, according to Ruskin, is the judgment 
pe (Dies Irae)? (7) In what is man to find his greatest happiness, according to Ruskin? 

(Read the paragraph beginning “‘ The work of men.’’) What warning does the author offer . 
in this paragraph? (8) What satire does Ruskin develop on “‘ Station in Life” ? How does 
he tell the proud ones they can get away from their pride? How did Christ’s apostles get 
away from their stations? (9) Compare Ruskin’s idea of good work with Carlyle’s (see 
pp. 331-334.) (10) How does Ruskin now answer his own severe criticism of the English 
people as developed in the fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs? How many paragraphs 
does he use to do this? Is this parallel treatment effective? (Note particularly the climactic 
use of a Bible quotation at the end of each paragraph.) (11) What will be the results of 
honest work in the three activities of feeding, clothing, and housing men? (12) How will 
religion be improved? What sort of religion does Ruskin seem to believe in? Do you agree 
with him? What particular application to girls does Ruskin make of the thought of this 
(next to last) paragraph? (13) What criticism of the education of boys does he make in 
the last paragraph? Discuss rather fully what sort of education you think Ruskin advo- 
cated, and give your opinion of its worth. (14) Now that you have studied the thought 
of the selection, make an outline of it by paragraphs. (15) How many Biblical allusions 
and quotations do you find in the selection? What effect has all this Bible phraseology on 
Ruskin’s style? (See the notes). We have given in the notes most of the plain Bible ref- 
erences, but there are many other Bible echoes and allusions which we have-not noted. 
Suggestions for most of our Bible notes were obtained from the expensive Cook and Wedder- 
burn edition of Ruskin’s works in thirty-nine large volumes. It is interesting to note in 
connection with the influence of the Bible on Ruskin that his familiarity with the Bible is 
due to his mother’s insistence in his youth that he should not only read the Bible constantly, 
but that he should memorize accurately whole long passages from it.’ She read the Bible 
through with him every year from the time he could read fairly fluently until he went off 
to college at Oxford. The following is the list of the chapters she made him memorize 
perfectly —no small task, you will admit: 

Exodus 15 and 20; II Samuel 1: 17 to end; I Kings 8; Psalms 23, 32, 90, 91, 103, IT2; 
Proverbs 8, 9, 12; Isaiah 58; Matthew 5, 6, 7; Acts 26; I Corinthians 13, 15; James 4; 
Revelation 5,6. For the account of this Bible reading and Ruskin’s acknowledgment of 
its effect on his life and his style, read Chapter II, Volume I, of Praeterita, Ruskin’s reminis- 
cences of his past life, written when he was about sixty-five years old. 


; THE COFFEE HOUSES (Macaulay) < 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This is a short passage taken from the famous third chapter of x istory o 
nelan The title of the chapter is “State of England in 1685." M ; an for 
glad ack e2 possible the full life of 


EXPLANATORY: 


342:19. a@ Fourth Estate. The three Estates are in most countries designated as the 
nobles, the clergy, and the common people. 

342:21. Danby's administration. Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, Lord Treasurer 
1674-1679, in the reign of Charles II. : 

343:.43. Lord Foppington. A foppish character in Vanbrugh’s comedy, The Relapse. 
Macaulay gives the following footnote at this point: ‘‘The chief peculiarity of this dialect 
was that, in a large class of words, the o was pronounced like a. Thus Lord was pronounced 
Lard. See Vanbrugh’s The Relapse. Lord Sunderland was a great master of this court 
tune, as Roger North calls it; and Titus Oates affected it in the hope of passing for a fine 
gentleman, Examen, 77, 254.” 

343:52. at Will's. Named for William Urwin, the proprietor. This was the coffee 
house where literary matters were aired. Steele in"the first number of the Tatler said that 
whenever he wrote of poetry, he would date his paper from Will’s. Addison dated his 
humorous paper on “Ned Softly, the Poet” from Will’s Coffee House, April 24, 1710. You 
will recall also that Addison frequently refers to the Grecian, Will’s, and other coffee houses 
mentioned in the text. 

343: 55-56. Perrault . . . . Boileau. About 1687 these two members of the Fren 
Academy had a famous quarrel, the echoes of which lasted over a period of ten or a ie 
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years, on the relative merits of modern and ancient liter : atte 
of the Books,’’ which deals with the same subject.  eppretapiabaee alibi 

343:58. Venice Preserved. A tragedy by Thomas Otway (1652-1685). 

343:61. Templars. Students of law; they resided in the Inner or Middle Temple 

343:65. bow to him. Dryden was Poet Laureate from 1670 to 1688. ; 

343:65-66. Racine's last tragedy . . . . Bossu's treatise on epic poetry. Racine wasa 
celebrated French dramatist of the latter half of the seventeenth century. and Bossu a 
French critic Lae oeerer SAS oe on Epic Poetry’’ about 1675. 

344277. Jesutis. oman Catholic religious order founded by L i 
get their name from the official title of the order, ‘‘Society of eee ae een 

344: 78. another great fire. The famous “great fire’ in London occurred in 1666. 

_ 344:78-79. to shoot the King. Macaulay here gives a footnote containing a long 
list of books and authorities consulted in the preparation of his remarks on coffee houses. 

344384. esquires. Country gentlemen like Sir Roger de Coverley. Read Addison’s 
amusing account of ‘‘Sir Roger in London” and ‘“‘Sir Roger at the Play.” 

344:87. cockney. A Londoner. The term was applied by country people in derision 
of the city-bred person who did not know how to work. The derivation of the word is 
amusing; it comes through Middle English cokeney, from two Anglo-Saxon words meaning 
cock and egg. Soa cockney is a ‘‘cock’s egg.” 

344:88. Kraal. A primitive village or group of huts. Our word corral, from the 
Spanish, is from the same root. 

344:91. Lascar. An East-Indian. , 

344:98. Money droppers, sore from the cart's tail. Cheats who drop counterfeit money 
on the streets and then entice the finders to divide with them, thus getting away with some 
good money in exchange for the bad. Thieves who were caught at their tricks were tied to 
the tail end of a cart and whipped publicly as the cart moved through the streets. (In a note 
on money droppers, an English editor, after quoting Worcester’s definition ‘‘ Persons who drop 
money for dishonest purposes,’”’ naively remarks: ‘‘A good deal of research has failed to reveal 
what these purposes were.’’) 

344:102-103. Saint James’s . . . . to Mile End. From the extreme western to the 
extreme eastern part of the city. The general features of the picture of the country gentle- 
man here portrayed may be seen in Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: . 
(1) What importance does Macaulay attach to the coffee houses? (2) Why were they 
so popular in 1685? ~ What substitutes have we for them in our times? (3) Do you geta 
* vivid picture of the various coffee houses? How does Macaulay produce his effects of reality 
and vividness? (4) Compare Macaulay’s account of the country esquire in town with 
Addison’s account of Sir Roger de Coverley in the city. (5) Comment on the clearness, 
accuracy, and vividness of Macaulay’s style. > 


THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD (Newman) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

John Henry Newman (1801-1890), commonly known now as Cardinal Newman (he was 
elevated to the cardinalate May 12, 1879), is better known as a prose writerjthan as apoet/ He 
wrote a considerable amount of poetry, however, particularly in the earlier “Of his Career. 
He was a_Protestant-when-he wrote the famous hymn which is familiarly known as “Leads 

Kindly Light” Educated at Oxford University, he became an Anglican minister in 1824, 
and was speedily recognized as one of the most intellectual, spiritual, and personally 
magnetic of the younger preachers of his time. In December, 1832, he went abroad, visiting 
“Rome and cther famous cities of Europe and remaining about six months. _At—Palermo, 


Italy, he fell dangerously ill of a fever,and_the attendants gave up.all hope for his recovery. 
However, Newman kept exclaiming: ‘‘I shall not die; I have not sinned against light; I 


have a work to do in England.” After his recovery he left Palermo. on a ship bound for 


eille, France. The vessel was becalmed for a whole week in the Mediterranean Sea; 
aoe ae rere Newman wrote the lines of the now famous hymn. ‘These beautiful 


stanzas fitly express the Christian’s trustful attitude toward life in a time of doubt and 
uncertainty such as that through which Newman was passing. 


EXPLANATORY: 
345:11. garish. Bright, dazzling. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Explain the circumstances under which Newman wrote this lyric, and point out specific 
lines in the first stanza which illustrate his situation at the time. (2) Just how do you inter- 
pret ‘kindly Light”? (3) To what part of his life does the writer refer in the second stanza? 


—-. v is O27" 
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(4) To what part of his life does the third stanza refer? The three stanzas may then be desig- 
nated by what three tenses? (It is worth while noticing that line 15 rather aptly sets forth in 
figure the tumultuous life that Newman led after he got back to England. He became 
involved in what is known as the Oxford Movement, a revival of spiritual religion at Oxford 
which led Newman into a long discussion with the leaders of the English church and eventu- 
ally landed him in the Catholic church.) (5) To what does Newman refer in the last two 
lines? (6) Since this hymn is now not only often used in our regular church services but is also 
almost always employed in funeral services, the whole class should memorize the words and 
sing the hymn. ‘The beautiful music by John B. Dykes is somewhat difficult, but it is well 
worth learning accurately. P 


LITERATURE (Newman) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


The selection here given is a part of the chapter on The Idea of a University, a series of 

lectures which Cardinal Newman, as the Rector of the newly founded Catholic University 
_at Dublin, delivered in 1852 to the assembled faculties. This book, next to his Apologia 

pro Sua Vita (1864), is the most widely read of Newman’s works. 

345:11. When we can separate light and illumination, etc. Note the apt illustrations in 
this rich and impressive sentence. 

346:33. The man of thought, etc. Note the subtle irony in the burlesque of “fine writing” 
in this and the following sentence. 

346:43. ina public lecture elsewhere. Inthe third of the Lectures on the Present Portion 
of Catholics (1889). ‘ 

346:52. an elaborate, pretentious style. This was just the sort of style that Newman 
himself avoided. 

347:65. Homer, or Pindar, etc. Give the nationality and approximate dates of the 
authors referred to here. All of them were favorite writers with Cardinal Newman. 

347: 75. ‘‘facit indignatio versus.’ Latin: “Strong passion produces poetry.”’ From 
Juvenal’s Satires, I, 79. 

347: 77. ‘Poeta nascitur, non fit." The poet is born, not made. 

347:82. vision of Mirza. Whois the author ofthis? Find it in this book. 

347:90. Aristotle. The great Greek philosopher, died 322 B.c. The sketch referred to 
is found in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Book IV, chapter 9. 

347397. kudei gaion. Greek: exulting in his own renown; freely translated by Newman 
in the text, from Homer’s Iliad, I, 405. 

347: 101. like the smith in the novel. The reference is to Wayland, the blacksmith in 
Scott’s Kenilworth. : 

348: 106. ‘‘Canst thou not minister.” Find an error in this quotation from Macbeth. 

348:116. “’Tis not alone my inky cloak,” etc. From Hamlet, I, ii, 76 f. 

348:126. Cicero. The great Roman orator (106-43 B.C.) was also a prime favorite with 

»~ Newman; in fact, he was one of the chief models on which Newman fashioned his own style. 

348: 134. . ‘‘os magna sonaturum.”’ ‘A grand and lofty style’ (J. B. Greenough). Liter- 
ally, a mouth that will utter great things. Horace, Satires, I, 4, 43. 

348: 138. ‘‘mens magna tn corpore magno.”’ A great soulina large body. Juvenal speaks 
ofa a Ne (mens agné) ina oor body. 

348:142. Sctpioor Pompey. Scipio (234-183 B.c.), the Roman general, defeated i 
202 B.C.; Pompey the Great (106-48 B.C.) was the rival of Julius ees mee 

349:148. Livy, etc. These are names of Latin historians, dramatists, and orators. 

340: re ee hi a ag ats Rome. - 

349:164. Isocrates. ied 338 B.c.; he was one of the great Atheni 
of Zoncpinon, the ae of the Anabasis. ri See re eae 

349 : 180-181. ichael Angelo and Raffaelle. Michelangelo Buonarotti (1475-1564), the 
great Italian artist, sculptor, architect, and poet; Raffaelle, another i Ril 
(1483-1 520), ahe nt Italian painte.. pate spelling OL nee 
_ 349: 182. pollo Belvidere. The celebrated ancient Greek statue of Apollo, 
in the Belvidere (also spelled Belvedere) of the Vatican Museum in Spann It Mpaeh 
one i" the 2 bea ape ae of the human figure ever made by man. 

350: 190. rototypal ideas. rototype is a primiti i i 
subsequent forms oie based. X es PT en a Spon wae 

350:101. a Platoora Virgil. Thegre reek phi - i 
ee cy. g great Greek philosopher (427-347 B.c.) and the Latin 

ats SOL. oak eres poet tells By etc. Who and where? 

350: 205. emosthenes . . . . Thucydides . . . . Herodotus. Demosthenes i 
B.C.), the great Athenian orator; Thucydides (died about 400 B.c.), the Grace Gea eee 
Herodotus (died 424 B.c.), the earliest Greek historian, frequently called the Father of History. 

350: 209. Addison. Addison was one of Newman's favorite authors and one of the models 
for his own style. See also the reference to ‘‘The Vision of Mirza,” page 347. 
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-350:219. Gibbon. Edward Gibbon (1737-1794), an English historian, author of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Newman did not admire Gibbon’s views of life, but 
he was deeply impressed by the great historian’s style and method of writing. 


' SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) With the following suggested larger headings, make a fairly complete outline of New- 
man’sthought: I. Thought and style are inseparable; II. Style is the image of the author’s 
mind; III. Excellence in style requires infinite pains; IV. Conclusion: The importance of 
the study of literature. (2) Apply the thought of the essay to Newman’s own style. (3) 
What evidences of Newman's learning and wide reading do you find in the essay? (4) 
What authors has Newman apparently most used as models for his own style? (5) Point 
out examples of Newman’s subtle irony, rich use of illustrations and telling comparisons, and 
melodious prose rhythm. (Read the final long sentence aloud as a sample of Newman’s 
melodious and attractive prose rhythm.) 


NATURAL EDUCATION (Huxley) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


If Charles Darwin (1809-1882) is to be considered the most Significant English scientist 
of the nineteenth century, Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) is a Mose second, and he has 


cogosings bis social activities more important, and above all, his literary si 
to that nof only of Darwin but of the numerous other scientific writers of 


the age. Huxley 
was greatly stion.of education, and he did valuable service for 
the cause. in fact, the leading exponent_of the value of thephysical i i 


scienc 


e following is a brief selection from Huxley's address on ‘‘A Liberal Education,” delivered 
in 1868 when he was installed as Principal of the South London Working Men’s College. 
The complete address was first published in Lay Sermons and Addresses (1870), and may be 
found today in Science and Education (1896), the third volume of Huxley’s works in the author- 
ized edition. 


EXPLANATORY: 

352:25. Retzsch. A celebrated German painter and engraver, died 1857. ; 

353:67. Nature having no Test-Acts. There have been several Test-Acts in English 
history, the first being that of 1672 in the reign of Charles II, which required all government 
officials to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. Huxley is here referring sarcastically 
to the Test-Act which until 1871 was in force in all English universities, namely, that 
every candidate for an academic degree should subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England before the degree could be granted. ; ba" 

353:70. “Poll.” A term in use at Cambridge University to signify the great mass of 
students who work merely for a degree, not for honors; from the Greek polloi, many. j 

353:72. plucked. The slang term in English universities for failure to pass the exami- 
- nations. Come up just below means come up for an examination. 

353:79. and the blow first. This is the correct reading, but the context would seem to 
imply that blow is here substituted by a printer’s error for word. , 

353:101. ascetic. Inthe early Church, one who renounced the world and lived a secluded 
life, a hermit. ; ; : 

3542102. cometoheel. Atermfrom hunting. The dog is trained at command to follow 


close at the hunter’s heel. ; : 
354:105. Such anone. A somewhat antiquated use of an before the sound of w in one. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: ; ; 

(1) With what figure does Huxley open this passage, and how does he apply it? Explain 
the terms used in the figure of the chess game. (2) In the suggestion of a change in Retzsch’s 
picture what is indicated concerning Huxley’s idea of God? (3) Give Huxley’s definition 


~ 


inthe world.’’ Note here in our selection how 
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of education. (4) How does he proceed in the next four ‘paragraphs to illustrate Nature’s 
process of education? (5) How does Nature apply discipline in her school? (6) How does 
artificial education help us to overcome Nature’s harsh methods of discipline? (7) Read the 
last two paragraphs and comment on the ideal education as presented by Huxley. Do you 
think he has given a comprehensive view of a liberal education here? (8) How do you like 
this selection as a whole? 


THE STUDY OF POETRY (Arnold) 
INTRODUCTORY: F 
This essay was published first as the General Introduction to the first yolume of Ward's 
7 oets (1880); it was later included _in_Essoys in Criticism. Second Seriés (1888). 


(1822-1888) undoubtedly deserves to be called 5 ngland’s greatest litera: 
critic. ~He w: scholar; ical le 5 ;.a poet, if not of the 
Tst rank, certainly very nearly so; and a critic of the very highest class. . Arnold appealed 


rim His estimates of literature, particularly of poe 
_on wide reading and sound principles. He avoided the fallacies of historical and personal 
bias, and made his judgments depend on purely absolute values. Since his standards were 
so high, he naturally found some weakness, some flaw, in all but the very greatest masters, 
such as Klomer, Dante, Shakespe Mi In the following selection we have given 
only the first part of his essay on “The Study of Poetry.” he section here printed de 
with (t)ythe importance of poetry;»(2) the cultivation.of the critical sense for 


Poetry, iat is, real classic poetry;,(3) qvarnings against the fallacies of the his 

é personal estimat oetry, the omitted sections deat qo) swith the mater ors” 
Stange-of-truthr-and senoueness. and the manter_ and. or_diction and movement.of-the- 
very greatest poetry. of the world; and (2) with examples in English literature of poets 
who are only partially great, namely, Chaucer, Dryden and Pope, Gray, Burns" Hé says 
that the later poets, such as Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Keats, are too near to his 
own age to allow of a fair estimate, since the personal element will inevitably intervene 
to prevent a sound judgment. 


EXPLANATORY: 


354:1. This quotation is taken with some slight changes from another introduction 
written by Arnold for a book called The Hundred Greatest Men (1879). 

354:13. Inthe present work. Ward's English Poets. See Introductory Note. 

354: 27-30. The prose quotations from Wordsworth are taken from his preface to the 
second edition of Lyrical Ballads, 1800. 

355:42. Sainte-Beuve. Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869), a distinguished 
French critic and writer, author of Paul and Virginia, a book which the young student will 
find to be interesting and profitable reading. 

355: 43. Charlatan. A pretender or quack. 

355: 52-53. excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or only half sound, etc. Note 
Arnold’s trick of coining a series of balanced phrases and then repeating them exactly, or with 
slight variations, to call attention to or throw extra emphasis on them. Note the renetition 
of the phrases in this paragraph and find other examples of this trick of style in the selection. 

355:59-60. In poetry, as a criticism of life. This famous definition of poetry has caused 
much discussion and has been repeated so often that it has become almost proverbial. Arnold 
used the phrase early in his career and repeated it in several essays. The best known fuller 
statement is the one found in the essay on ‘‘ Wordsworth,’”’ which reads as follows: “It is 
important, therefore, to hold fast to this: that poetry is at bottom a criticism of life; that the 
greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application of ideas to life — to the ques- 
tion: How to live.” 

355: 70. <A clearer, deeper sense of the best in poetry. That is, a better critical sense. 
Arnold had a great deal to say about the value of developing the critical sense. He thought 
the English needed above all things to develop sounder criticism. His definition of criticism 
as given in his essay on ‘‘The Function of Criticism” is frequently quoted. _Critici i 

he says, “‘a disinterested endeavor to learn and propa ate the best that is known and thought 
‘rnold lays emphasis on the best in poetry. 

356: 112-113. Pellisson . . . . politesse stérile et rampante. Paul Pellisson (1624- 
1693), a French critic. The French phrase means “politeness, barren and servile.” : 

356:116. M. Charles d’Héricault . . . . Clément Marot. About 1870 M. d’Héricault 
edited the French poet Marot (1497-1544). 

357: 156. Methuselah. Explain the reference. See Genesis 5:25 ff. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


‘ (1) Give the principal divisions of the thought in this selection and show just where the 
divisions fall. (See the Introductory Note.) (2) What metaphor is developed in the second 
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paragraph? (3) What, according to Arnold, are the chief values i 

(4) Why is it that charlatanism can find no place in the treatment . ee Biorb ed ae 

not think there is a good deal of charlatanism in the form of cheap newspaper poetry body ? 

(5) What is Arnold’s famous definition of poetry? (6) What is his definition of closseck 

Dee is fallacies are we to be on our guard against in determining what is really great 
e? 


SOHRAB AND RUSTU 
INTRODUCTORY: gt tral) 


Matthew Arnold was not only the most noted English critic of the ninete 
but a great poetaswell. His high ideas of poetry have already been shown in eee 
precedes this poem. He was a great admirer of Homer and other ancient epic poets. As 
professor of poetry at Oxford University he delivered several notable lectures which he called 
On Translating Homer, and he once thought of making a translation of Homer himself. In 
“Sohrab and Rustum”’ he turned for his material to the old Persian epic of Shah-N. ameh, or 
The Epic of Kings, a long series of stories composed mainly by an ancient Persian poet named 
Firdusi. There are many stories told of the wanderings and adventures of both Rustum 
and Sohrab in the Shah-Nameh. In one of Rustum’s adventures his famous horse Ruksh 
was taken by the servants of the king of Semenjan. Tahmineh, the beautiful daughter of 
this king, fell in love with Rustum, and after certain ceremonies required by the tribe were 
performed, the two were married. When war broke out again, Rustum was forced to leave 
his wife. He gave her his amulet, a large onyx, telling her, if their child which was soon to be 
born should be a girl, she must wrap the gem in the child’s hair; but if the child should be a’ 
boy, Rustum told his wife to bind the gem on the child’s arm and thus insure him a glorious 
- career of valor. When the child was born, the mother named him Sohrab. Fearing that 
_Rustum would take the boy away and make a warrior of him, Tahmineh sent Rustum word 
that the child was a girl, and he took no more interest in his offspring, not even returning to 
see the child. When the boy grew to manhood and learned that the great Rustum was his 
father, he determined to go in search of him, place him on the Persian throne, and thus 
together the two heroes would become the rulers of the Eastern world. Arnold follows the 
original story of Sohrab’s meeting with Rustum with essential accuracy, but he has omitted 
all the adventures by the way and has condensed the three days’ battle between the two 
into one day’s fearful fight. Since he selected only the climax of all the adventures related 
of the two great chieftains, Arnold has called his poem “‘An Episode.’’ He was greatly 
pleased with the composition of ‘“Sohrab and Rustum,” and when he finished it in 1853 
he wrote a letter to his mother, a part of which is as follows: ‘‘All my spare time has been 
spent on a poem which I have just finished, and which I think by far the best thing I have 
done, and I think will be generally liked; though one can never be sure of this. I have 
had the greatest pleasure in composing it, a rare thing with me, and, as I think, a good test 
of the pleasure what you write is likely to afford to others.” 


EXPLANATORY: 

358:2. the Oxus stream. The ancient name of a river, the modern Amu, flowing 
between Afghanistan and Bukhara and emptying into the Aral Sea. Look up your map of 
Asia to locate the geographical references throughout the poem. 

358: 11. Peran-Wisa’s tent. Peran-Wisa is the leader of the Tartar king’s (Afrasiab, 
line 38) army. 

358:15. Pamere. Thehigh mountainous plateau of Pamir in the Himalayas; the melting 
snows from this plateau overflow the Oxus valley in summer. Pamere and the Oxus are 
reverted to again at the close of the poem. Locate these later references. 

359:40. Samarcand. The ancient city of Marcanda in Persia. See Keats’s ‘Eve 
of St. Agnes,’’ line 270. 

359:42. Ader-baijan. A province in northwestern Persia. 

300:82. In Seistan, with Zal. Seistan was a province in Afghanistan. Zal, the father 
of Rustum, according to the legend, was born with white hair and for this reason supersti- 
tiously cast out into the mountains to die, but he was reared by a mythical monster called 
the griffin. (See lines 679-682.) 

360:092. rvavening. Raging, killing. 

360:101. Kara-Kul. A famous sheep-raising district in Bukhara. 

360: 111-117. As when, etc. An extended simile like this is called a Homeric simile 
because of the fact that Homer frequently employed such extended figures in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Keep your eye open for other Homeric similes in the poem. ‘There are about 
twenty of them in all. 

360:113-114. Casbin .. .. Elburz .. . . Aralian estuaries. Casbin was an 

ancient capital of Persia. The Elburz Mountains are just north, and the estuaries of the 


Aral (Avalian) Sea are in Turkestan. 
361:115. frore Caspian reed-bed. Frozen reed-bed of the Caspian Sea. Probably this 
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refers to the northern shores of the Caspian Sea. The warm Persian seaboard in the next line 


refers to the Persian Gulf far to the south. 

361: 120. Khiva. A province of Turkestan. ) 

361: 120. ferment the milk of mares. Kumiss, an intoxicating drink, is made from mare’s 
milk or camel’s milk. The Russians still use this drink. fj 

361: 121-123. Toorkmuns ... .Tukas..... Salore. . . ! Atiruck. Names of 
Turkish tribes; the modern names are Turcomans, Tekke Turkmans, Salorians, and Atreks 


(from the Atrek river district near the Caspian Sea). 


361: 128-129. Ferghana . . . ” Jaxartes. A province in Turkestan in which the 
Jaxartes, modern Sir-Daria, River rises. 
361: 131-133. Kipchak. ... . Kalmucks... . . Kuzzaks... . _. Kirghizzes, 


Kipchak is north of the Caspian Sea; Kalmucks are a Mongolian tribe; Kuzzaks are a wild 
Russian cavalry tribe, a name still retained in the modern Cossacks; Kirghizzes are a tribe in 
northern Turkestan. 

361: 138. Tlyats of Khorassan. Tribes from Khorasan in northeastern Persia. 

361:156. the deep corn. As usual in English poetry, wheat or small grain, not Indian 
corn. ‘The ears (line 155) are the heads of the wheat. 

362:160. Cabool. Capital of Afghanistan; modern Kabul. . 

362:177. the wild stag's foot, the lion’s heart. These descriptive phrases of Sohrab are 
used again in line 216. This repetition of set phrases is another characteristic trick in the 
Homeric epic style. Tennyson uses the device very frequently in his Idylls of the King. 

363:221. Iran's chiefs. Iran is the official name for Persia. The Turanians and the 
Tranians sprang from Tur and Iran, according to the Shah-Nameh. 

363: 223. Kai Khosroo. Probably Cyrus the Great. 

363: 232. the snow-haired Zal. See note on line 82 above. 

363:237. fence. Defend. 

364:286. Bahrein. Anisland in the Persian Gulf noted for its pearl fisheries. 

365: 288. tale. Number. 

367: 412. Hyphasis or Hydaspes. Rivers of northern India; modern Beas and Jhelum. 

367: 414. wrack. An old poetic form for wreck, ruin. 

368: 452. that autumn star. Sirius, the dog star, sign of disease and pestilence. Compare 
our modern dog days, which are supposed still to be a time of disease and pestilence. 

369: 497. shore. One form of the past tense of shear. 

371: 550-575. This is one of the most famous Homeric similes in the poem. Analyze 
it carefully and comment on its aptness and beauty. 

372:592. Koords. Kurds, tribe of western Persia. 

375: 658 f. Howhas Arnold departed from his source here? See the Introductory Note. 

37: 751-752. Helmund . .. . Zirrah. In Afghanistan. 

376: 763-764. Moorghab and Tejend, Kohik. Three riversin Turkestan which sink inta 
the desert sands. 

376: 765. The northern Sir. The Syr-daria, or Jaxartes. See note on lines 127-128. 

377: 832. Kai Khosroo. See note on line 223. 

_ 378: 861. Jemshid in Persepolis. A mythical king of Persia at Persepolis, the capital 
city. He is supposed to have reigned seven hundred years and to have beautified the city 
greatly. The block granite pillars are supposed to be the site of his palace or throne. Note 
also that Persepolis was the place where the feast of Alexander took place, and where the 
Greeks fired the city as related by Dryden in his ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast.’’ 

378:878. Chorasmian waste. Chorasmia was an ancient empire in Turkestan on the 
Amudaria, or Oxus, River. 

378: 880. Orgunjé. A village on the Oxus. Note how the poet artistically returns at 
the close to the exact setting with which the poem opened. The poet here suggests that 
pile the characters in the story have long since passed away, the river flows on as majesti- 

cally as ever. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is indicated by opening the first line with And? (Remember that Arnold called 
the poem “An Episode.” See Introductory Note.) (2) What is the state of Sohrab’s mind 
at the opening of the poem? Is there any foreshadowing in this of the coming tragedy? (3) 
How is the reader informed of the early life of Sohrab? (4) How is the character of Sohrab 
exalted in the first part of the poem? What is the significance of Peran-Wisa’s attitude toward 
Sohrab? Point out other noble traits developed later in Sohrab’s character. (5) What is 
the value to the poem of all the geographical and tribal proper names? (6) How was Peran- 
Wisa’s challenge received by the Tartars and by the Persians? Note the Homeric similes which 
show how the two armies received the challenge (lines 154-159 and 160-169). See note 
on lines 111-117, and point out other good Homeric similes in the poem. (7) Why did 
Rustum sit aloof in his tent, and how did Gudurz rouse him to do battle against Sohrab? (8) 
What irony do you note in lines 215 and 229? The poem is notable for its fine use of dramatic 


t 


irony. The reader knows what relation Sohrab bears to Rustum, but Rustum does not kn 
who Sohrab is, nor does Sohrab know Rustum when he meets him later. This creates eats 
situations of, which the poet admirably takes advantage. (9) Why was it that Rustum decided 
to fight in plain arms"’ (line 257)? What value has this fact later on in the story? (10) 
Describe Rustum’s approach to and attitude toward Sohrab. Point out several fine examples 
of irony in the speeches of the two. (11) Why did Rustum conceal his identity when Sohrab 
asked him pointedly if he were not Rustum? (12) Describe the fight. Point out several 
good similes in this part of the poem. (13) Why does Sohrab ask for a truce in the midst of 
the fight? | (14) What was it that finally unnerved Sohrab? Note particularly the irony 
in Sohrab’s words in line 543-. (15) How are Sohrab’s-:words in lines 553 to 555 fulfilled? 
(16) Analyze the long Homeric simile, lines 556 to 575. (17) Why did Rustum refuse to 
believe that Sohrab was his son, and how was he finally convinced? (18) What emotion 
becomes intensely prominent when Rustum realizes that Sohrab is really his son? (19) 
Who is Ruksh, and what part does he play in the conflict? Are the devotion and intelligence 
of the animal in accord with what you know of Arabian horses? (20) How does Sohrab con- 
sole Rustum and what request doeshemake? (21) Is the final paragraph effective? Explain 
just why this ending has been so greatly admired by many readers. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT (Tennyson) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892) is unique among English writers for his poetic career, with 
its sustained excellence thrcugh the long course of years in which he was the most loved and 
admired author of his own times. While Wordsworth, his predecessor in the laureateship, 
lived practically as long as did Tennyson, the larger number of his great works were produced 
before he was forty years old. Tennyson’s poetic life continued until his death in 1892; and 
while most of the poems published after the edition of 1884 are not among his greatest, yet 
in these last years were written ‘‘The Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” considered by many 
critics a finer poem than “‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade,’’ ‘‘ Merlin and the Gleam,”’ and 
“Crossing the Bar,’’ and they show little, if any, falling off in his poetic power. —Tennyson’s 
poetry is of four well-known types. The first of these is shown in his study of human char- 
acter, ‘‘Sir Galahad,’’ ‘‘ Ulysses,”’ ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’’ ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’’ and numer- 
ous other well-known poems being examples. The second type of work is illustrated in the 
purely lyric and nature poems of which he producedsomany. His treatment of nature differs 
from Wordsworth’s in that he presents the scientific facts more accurately and uses these 
facts more definitely as a basis or melieu for the presentation of the varying moods of human 
life. Another of the chief interests of Tennyson’s poetic life was the Arthurian legends and © 
his treatment of them in idealized modernized form. This, his third type of poetry, will 
be considered later. The fourth type of Tennyson’s work is that concerned with the progress 
of science, politics, and philosophy in England in the nineteenth century. While compara- 
tively few poems have these subjects as their actual themes, in many of his poems his reactions 
on the pertinent topics of the day are voiced. In ‘‘In Memoriam,’ for example, of all his work 
the most beloved by his contemporaries, we have a rather full expression of his ideas with 
regard to the epochal changes that were taking place in religious and philosophical thought 
during his time. 

“The Lady of Shalott,’’ published first in Tennyson’s volume of 1832, is his earliest experi- 
ment in the Arthurian stories. The suggestion for it was taken from an Italian story not 
closely connected with the usual Arthur legends. He later gave another version of the story 
in The Idylis of the King in the story of ‘Lancelot and Elaine.” The earlier poem is chiefly 
valued for its beauty, but in it Tennyson begins to show the allegorical significance which 
later distinguished his treatment of the legends. Tennyson himself said that the symbolism, 
of the poem is shown in the last lines of Part II— “‘I am half sick of shadows,’ said The 
Lady of Shalott.’” The heroine’s personal realization of love, not merely as an ideal but as 
a real experience of life, takes her from her isolation into the realm of real things; but since 
her love is unrequited her heart breaks and she dies. 


EXPLANATORY: 


379:3. wold. An open tract of country,a down. ips 
79:5. many-towered Camelot. The central city of King Arthur's realm. A description 


3 ” ‘o 
of its architecture may be found in ‘‘Gareth and Lynette,’’ lines 299-302. ie 
379: 10-11. Willows . . . . shiver. This is a very beautiful and truly Tennysonian 


description of a breeze in the trees and on the water. Willows whiten. When the wind blows, 
the white lower surfaces of the willow leaves may be seen. Dusk and shiver. The breeze on 
the water raises ripples that darken and stir it. Note the minuteness and accuracy of the 


poet’s observation of natural phenomena. 


26 


ra 
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:18. The Lady of Shalott. The first introduction of the lady, living in the lonely gray 
sone on the island in fo river, stirs our interest to learn more of her. Does Tennyson eae 
to symbolize in her one who devotes himself to art rather than to the practical experiences o 
life? : : 

379:21. umhailed. ‘The pleasure boat (shallop) is not hailed by any one on the island. 

380: 31. winding clearly. Whose windings can be distinctly seen from the tower. F 

380:38. A magic web. In nearly all mythologies some form of the magic web is found. 

380: 46. through a mirror clear. The mirror was arranged so that the weaver might see 
without moving or disturbing her tapestry. In the mirror also were reflected the shadows 
of the world (line 8), that is, the shadowy outlines of the figures passing in the world outside. 
What do the web and mirror symbolize? F me . 

380:56. An abbot on an ambling pad. A head of amonastery on a pony with easy gait. 
This gives a touch of medieval color. Point out other such touches. i . 

380:67-70. The reflection of the funeral and of the newly wedded lovers, picturing the 
fullness of life and the mystery of death, awakened discontent in the Lady of Shalott. ; 

381: 73-108. The brilliancy of the picture of Sir Lancelot is in sharp contrast with the 
shadowy outlines of the pictures already given. Brazen greaves. ok; he parts of the armor 
that cover the lower legs. See note on Browning's ‘“‘Pheidippides,” line 80. A red-cross 

knight. His shield was blazoned with the figure of a knight bearing a red cross on his breast 
and kneeling toa lady. The red cross was the original sign of the Crusader. 

381: 87. blazoned baldric. Belt ornamented with heraldic devices. 

381: 89. rung. Anoldform of the past tense of ring. Notice rang in line 85. Tennyson 
often uses both the archaic and the modern form of the same verb in the same poem. Watch 
‘for other examples in your reading of Tennyson. 

381:098. Some bearded meteor. Star with its trail of light,acomet. = 

382:110. three paces. The magic number three again used, as so often in literature. 

382: 115. . The mirror cracked from side to side. As soon as she moved from her web and 
looked directly upon the objects and not on their reflection in the mirror, the mirror cracked. 
It has been a common superstition, still held in many parts of the world, that to break a mirror 
is a bad omen. y 

382: 118-121. Note the change from the brilliant summer landscape to this autumn scene 
of dead leaves and streaming rain. This is an excellent example of Tennyson's use of nature 
to accord with the feelings of human beings. 

382 : 133-134. ~The funeral ship or barge is often described in northern mythology and 
literature. 


383:145. a@ carol, mournful, holy. Contrast this with the Lady of Shalott’s song as 
described in Part I. 


383:156. A gleaming shape. The lights gleaming upon her white-clad figure made it 
stand out as she floated by. 

383: 165. Died the sound of royal cheer, The merrymaking in the king’s palace was 
hushed when the mysterious figure floated up to the wharf. 

383: 166. crossed themselves for fear. Made the sign of the cross to drive away evil. 

383:170. God... . grace. Lancelot, who had unconsciously caused her death, was 
the only one that prayed for God’s mercy to descend upon her. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Give the story in your own words. (2) One of the most striking characteristics of 
this poem is the melody of the verse. How is it produced? Point out several especially 
musical stanzas. (3) Enumerate the details of the brilliant picture of Sir Lancelot. (4) 
What line in Part IV is in sharp contrast to line 91? -(5) How are we prepared before she 
stops her weaving for the lady’s looking out of the window? (6) Give a suitable title to 
each of the four parts and thus make an outline of the poem. (7) What in your judgment 

‘is the real meaning of the poem? (8) If possible, read the idyll, ‘Lancelot and Elaine,” 


and compare the details of the two stories, especially the last scene in-this poem with ‘“‘ Lance- 
lot and Elaine,” lines 1237-1318. 


ULYSSES (Tennyson) ‘ 
INTRODUCTORY: 


In most of his poems of characterization, Tennyson, unlike Browning, who uses historical 
and literary personages in poems of this kind, usually presents imaginary people. In this 
poem, however, one of the finest of its class, he selects the Greek hero of the Trojan War 
and makes him the personification of energy and courage in old age. ‘The poem was written 
soon after the death of Tennyson’s greatly loved friend Arthur Henry Hallam. The poet 
himself said, “Ulysses gave my feeling about the need of going forward, and braving the 
struggle of life, perhaps more simply than anything in “In Memoriam.” The poem was 
published in the volume of 1842. The adventures of Ulysses (Greek, Odysseus) after the 


Trojan War are told inthe Odyssey, which the students should re i 

there is a hint that Ulysses will travel farther and then return to die are eee Tee 
Ulysses is said to have traveled with a small company of men beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Tennyson, in the poem, represents him as an old man, calling together the few of his old 
followers that are left, and telling them that he has decided to set out anew, to sail beyond 
the sunset and explore the unknown realms that may be there. The poem symbolizes the 
desire for knowledge and experience, and the hero, in spite of his old age, is determined to 
press forward, ‘‘to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” : 


EXPLANATORY: 


383:1. an idle king. Ulysses was king of Ithaca, a small island west of Greece. He 
was absent for twenty years, covering the period of the Trojan War and his wanderings 
oes war was over. 

383: 3. Maiched with an aged wife. The story of Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, i 
of faithfulness through difficulties, and to the modern reader ‘this speech of mee beens 
is somewhat distasteful. Read the story of Penelope in a classical dictionary. 

383: 3-5. Ulysses speaks bitterly here of the narrow and petty work of ruling a savage 
people, who are fit only for partial and imperfect (unequal) laws, and who do not understand 
nor appreciate his progressive spirit (know not me). 

_384:10. rainy Hyades. A constellation of seven stars, whose rising was supposed to 
bring rain and storms. 

384: 16. delight of battle with my peers. The joy of fighting brave antagonists. 

7 384 17. ringing plains of windy Troy. Thisisa reflection of Homer's description. The 
ringing or clanging of armor is often described, and windy is the descriptive epithet applied. 
to Troy in the Iliad. g , 

384: 23. Torust unburnished, not to shine in use. Another way of expressing the proverb, 
“Tt is better to wear out than to rust out.” . 

384:209. For some three suns to store and hoard myself. He realizes that he has only a 
short while to live, perhaps no more than three years, and he thinks it ignoble to care for 
his body, when he longs to pursue knowledge to the end. 

384:33. Telemachus. The son of Ulysses and Penelope, who was an infant at the open- 
ing of the Trojan War. Read his story in a classical dictionary. Ulysses says that 
Telemachus is better fitted to rule and teach these island people than he himself is. 

384: 40. decent. Careful, well taught. , 

384: 447. This is a very striking picture. The sails of the vessel are filled with wind, 
while the seas, covered with the uncertain haze of distance, lure the mariners on. 

384:47. frolic welcome. The joyful feeling of adventure that welcomes sunshine or 
storm with bold (free) hearts. . 

385: 50. Is Tennyson using the old form of its (his) here, or is old age personified? 
This line aptly summarizes the theme of the poem. ; 

385:53. men that strove with Gods. In the Trojan War the gods took sides, some help- 
ing the Greeks and some the Trojans. : 

385: 54-56. An unexcelled description of the falling of night. The succession of long 
vowels in line 55 retards the rhythm and suggests the slow diurnal movement of the 
planetary bodies through the heavens. 

- 385:58-59. This is almost an exact use of Homer’s words in a number of places in 
the Odyssey. . Smite the sounding furrows means strike the hollows of the waves with 
our oars. 

= 385: 50-61. my purpose . . . . die. Some people consider that Tennyson meant to 

symbolize the western trend of civilization and conquest. The usual interpretation is that 

these words mean a search for knowledge and experience. 

385:63. Happy Isles. The paradise of the Greeks, imaginary islands somewhere beyond 
the western margin, where the heroes beloved of the gods were taken after death. Achilles 
(line 64) was the Greek hero of the Iliad. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Who is speaking in this poem, and whom is he addressing? (2) What excuses does 
Ulysses offer for not resuming his kingdom? (3) What idea do you get of the character 
of Ulysses from this poem? In what way is one a part of all he meets (line 18)? (4) Explain 
the figure in lines 19-21. Memorize these lines and lines 50-52. (5) What is the meter 
of the poem? Comment on the effect produced by the poet’s handling of this meter. 


LOCKSLEY HALL (Tennyson) 
INTRODUCTORY:. 
In this poem Tennyson again presents a dramatic monologue, this time depicting in the 
- most skillful manner the life history of a young man, and, broader than the history of any 
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one youth, of young life in general, with “its good side, its deficiencies, and its yearnings,” 
as the poet himself tells us. ‘Tennyson shows his knowledge of the thoughts and feelings 
of an English youth with his idealism, his impatience with what he considers the sordid 
principles of his elders, and his desire to escape from them, even into barbarism. The 
reason for the pessimistic musings of the young man in the poem is the faithlessness of his 
lover, his cousin Amy, who has broken her promise to him in order, as he thinks, to marry 
a man of her mother’s choice. The disappointed lover anticipates her future life, and 
becomes so disgusted with the mercenary tendencies of the time that he feels he will return 
to India, where he was born, and forget the evils of civilization. He immediately realizes, 
however, the impossibility of such a life for him, for he loves his people and the development 
of his race. His youthful imagination pictures the changes that time will bring, and he 
voices the hope for these as he turns to rejoin the companions whom he has left that he 
might indulge in painful memories when he passes Locksley Hall, the scene of his early 
love affair. ‘‘Locksley Hall’’ was published in 1842. Nearly forty years later, Tenny- 
son wrote ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ which should be read in connection with 
this poem, as it is an interesting study of the change which age brings to the young hero 
of the first poem, and doubtless reflects also a different period of the poet’s life in its less 
radical and satiric attitude. 


EXPLANATORY: 


385: 4. Locksley Hall. The poet tells us that the hero is ‘‘made up,’”’ and the Hall an 
imaginary place on the coast of Lincolnshire. : 
385: 7-20. The description of the surroundings in this first part is tinged with the spring 
season and the love for his young sweetheart. Compare this with the description in lines 
.3-4, and see note on “The Lady of Shalott,” lines 118-121. 
386:34. Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. The love 
of another made the hero lose his selfishness and his self-consciousness. 
387: 45/. Itis interesting to compare this bitter and scathing description of the man 


whom Amy married, with the hero’s (now an old man) opinion in the later poem, ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After’’: 


' “Worthier soul was he-than I am, sound and honest, rustic Squire, 
Kindly landlord, boon companion— youthful jealousy is a liar.” 


388: 100. Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys. The same thought 
= Sega in a line from one of Wordsworth’s sonnets, ‘‘The wealthiest man among us is 
the best.”’ ; 

388-389: 103-106. Here the hero shows a desire to fight for his country, but says that 
even the honor of a nation may be bought with gold. 

' 389:124. This vision of the future written by Tennyson before 1842 was vividly 
realized by the fighting in the air during the World War; though the last part of the 
Mie ae yet been realized, we seem to be approaching a time of ‘‘the federation of 

e world. 

390:155. Mahraita-hatile. A battle with the Mahrattas, a fierce tribe of central India, 
who were at war with the British in the eighteenth century, in 1803, and again from 1816 to 
1818, when they were decisively defeated. 

390:156. a selfish uncle’s ward. The uncle must have been the owner of Locksley Hall 
and the father of Amy. 

391:178. I the heir of all the ages. His thoughts change abruptly, and he realizes that 
he, belonging to a progressive and civilized race, could never mate with a savage. 

391: 180. like Joshua's moon in Ajalon. Joshua 10:12. Tell the story. 

391:184. a cycle of Cathay. A century of the unprogressive Orient. 


391: 186-187, Youthful enthusiasm asserts itself in spite of great disappointment and 
suffering. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Tell in your own words the history of the young man as you learn it from his mono- 
logue. (2) Where do you learn that he was the son of a British officer and was born in 
India? (3) Professor Raymond MacDonald Alden, in his volume Alfred Tennyson — How 
to Know Him, divides the poem into seven parts as follows: the first including lines 1-16; 
the second, lines 17-38; the third, lines 39-106; the fourth, lines 107-130; the fifth, lines 
131-144; the sixth, lines 145-172; and the seventh, lines 173-194. The division is made 
according to the feeling expressed in each part. Study this division carefully and give 
a name to each part. (4) What efforts have been made of late to realize the vision described — 
in lines 127-130? (5) Point out a familiar quotation in the poem about spring, one about 
the power of love, the lines giving his youthful vision of the future, lines comparing knowl- 


edge and wisdom, and lines expressing his belief in the forward movement of the earth. 
Memorize two or more of these passages, 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE (Tennyson) 
INTRODUCTORY: : 4 


Tennyson was an ardent lover of peace; he even had the strong hope that wars would 
some day cease, as is shown in ‘‘Locksley Hall,” lines 127-128. Living, however, in an age 
when his country was involved in many wars, it was his duty to write poems on warlike sub- 
jects, and his celebration of the bravery of British soldiers and sailors did much to give his 
work a high place in the hearts of Englishmen. ‘‘The Charge of the Light Brigade,” cele- 
brating the heroism of almost contemporary English soldiers, was received with great 
enthusiasm by the public. Though in these modern days we deplore the glorification of 
war, we can still admire the spirited way in which the poet presents the obedience and 
devotion to duty of those who took part in the famous charge. In the battle of Balaklava, 
which took place in October, 1854, during the Crimean War, the allied armies of the French, 
English and Turks opposed the Russians. During the engagement the commander of the 
British light cavalry brigade received the order to advance nearer the enemy. Through 
some error he interpreted the order to be that the cavalry should charge the Russians. Without 
hesitating, the six hundred and seventy men charged straight upon the whole Russian strength, 
cutting down gunners as they passed and scattering several companies of cavalry. They 
then turned and galloped back to the English position, but only one hundred and ninety-eight 
reached the lines. ; 


EXPLANATORY: 

392:1. league. The name fora unit of length, varying from one and a half to three miles; 
the term is no longer used in England except in poetry. The distance covered by the Light 
Brigade was about a mile and a half. 

392: 18. Cannon to right of them. The Russian forces were guarded by thirty guns, through 
which the cavalry charged. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: : 

(x) Can you appreciate the enthusiasm with which the English public received this poem? 
What would be the modern American or English attitude toward such an incident as that 
related in the poem? (2) What is the meter of the poem? How is it suited to the picture | 
which the poet wishes to present? (3) Study the rimes in the poem; see whether you can 
make a regular scheme to fit the majority of the stanzas. What rime is repeated throughout 
the poem? 


SWEET AND LOW (Tennyson) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This very popular little song and the one that follows appeared in The Princess, Tenny- 
son’s first long narrative poem, published in 1847. The songs between the parts, however, 
were not added until the third edition, 1850. These songs were introduced to emphasize 
the influence of the child in the story, and this lullaby has become one of the favorite cradle 
songs of our language. It needs the accompaniment of music to bring out its highest effec- 
tiveness, 


EXPLANATORY: 

302:2. Wind of the western sea. The west wind is generally represented in mythology 
and literature as the soft gentle breeze, not, as Shelley presents it in his “‘Ode to the West 
Wind,” a wild and stormy: spirit. 


THE SPLENDOR FALLS (Tennyson) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This song, often called ‘‘The Bugle Song,’’ was introduced between Parts III and IV of 
The Princess. The only connection that it has with the story of the poem is to emphasize the 
continuationof human love. Tennyson says that hearing the echoes of a bugle call over Lake 
Killarney in Ireland siggested the poem to him. 


EXPLANATORY: 


29. scar. Rocky hill. ; ‘ 
aes : eS The horns of Elfland. As the echoes grow less and less distinct, they sound like 


blowing of fairy trumpets. ; 
eaae te ee Our oc hee ... . forever. The difference between the echoes in the moun- 


tains and the influence exerted by human beings is that the physical sounds die away, but the 
influence of one life upon other lives continues and increases. 


’ . 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(x) Point out in the first song, ‘Sweet and Low,” the methods by which the poet produces 
a quiet, soothing effect, appropriate toa lullaby. (2) To what is the first stanza addressed? 
the second? Who is speaking in the poem? (3) Notice the refrain in the second song, and 
comment on the effect produced by it. (4) Which lines of the poem give the chief thought 
that the author wishes to impress? 


THE THROSTLE (Tennyson) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem was written, or rather finished, in Farringford in the spring of 1889, when its 
author was nearly eighty. It shows no lessening of lyric spontaneity; it 1s one of the most 
charming of Tennyson's nature lyrics. The thrush (throstle) has been celebrated often in 
English poetry. Browning, in his ‘‘Home-Thoughts, from Abroad,” speaks beautifully of the 
thrush as the prophet of summer. 


EXPLANATORY: 


394:10. Never a prophet so crazy. There are no visible signs of summer as yet, hardly 
even a daisy, and yet the bird’s song anticipates its coming. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) In each stanza‘point out the lines that represent the song of the bird. What devices 
does the author use to suit the sound to the sense? (2) Study the fundamental meter with the 
variations, and note particularly the singing quality of the rhythm. What is the general 
meter? What lines present variations? 


SELECTIONS FROM “IN MEMORIAM” (Tennyson) 


INTRODUCTORY: ; 
. PRELUDE 

Tennyson’s longest philosophical poem, ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ is an elegy called forth by the 
death of his closest friend, Arthur Henry Hallam, who died in 1833. Tennyson was plunged 
into the deepest grief, and for almost ten years published no more poems, though this silence 
was caused partly by the unfavorable criticism called forth bp his early poems. A number 
of his shorter poems were inspired by thoughts of his friend, notably ‘“‘ Break, Break, Break.” 
In 1850 he published this long poem, setting forth fully not only his grief for his friend but 
also his philosophy of life and his religious faith. The Prelude to the poem, here reproduced, 
isaprayer. Inthe fifth and sixth stanzas he announces his main belief that God is greater 
than our thoughts of Him, and that we realize Him through faith rather than through knowl- 
edge. Inthe year that the poem was published, 1850, Tennyson was made Poet Laureate. 
EXPLANATORY: 
_ 3941. immortal Love. Tennyson says that he used the word here in the sense expressed 
in I John 8:16, ‘God is love.” 4 

394:15. Our wills are ours, we know not how. Tennyson always maintained his belief in 
the freedom of the human will. On this subject he says, ‘If man cannot believe in the free- 
dom of the human will, as of the Divine, life is hardly worth having.” 

395:25-26. These lines indicate his attitude toward the scientific discussions of the day. 

395:33. Forgive what seemed my sin in me. Forgive my sinful mourning for the dead. 


In Memoriam I / 


395:1. him who sings. Tennyson says that he referred to Goethe. 

395-396: 5-16, In this passage the poet says that though he has always held the belief 
expressed here, it is very difficult to see the good that comes through grief when the grief 
comesinto his personal experience. He thinks it is better to continue to grieve than to lose love. 


In Memoriam XXVII 


‘ 396:1-16. The poet here again voices the precious gift of love, and says that even grief 
is too dear to be lost. One quotation from this section has become as familiar as a household 
proverb. What is it? 


' In Memoriam CVI 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This famous “Hymn to the New Year”’ is complete in itself, and has become the favorite xi 
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song for the beginning of the New Year for the whole Engli i 
ee fe) e whole apa world. It celebrates the third 


EXPLANATORY: 


396:9-10. Thisis the only reference made to his personal . Inthi 2 

thoughts are alee rsa he i onle his hopes for = Sea ee ee 
_ 397221. tng out false pride in place and blood. This line i h i 

spirit that was constantly gaining strength in England. ee. aaa ae dee 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(z) What was Tennyson’s reason for writing ‘‘In Memoriam’? What does the title 

t 1 mean? 
(2) State briefly Tennyson’s attitude toward God as voiced in the ‘‘Prelude.”” What is his 
prayer in the last three stanzas? (3) Express in your own words his attitude toward love 
and loss = he = - id “tye aie (4) Summarize the wishes that Tennyson 
expresses for England and the world as the new year begins. Can you point o 
toward their fulfillment since 1850? ods Sey ee 


CROSSING THE BAR (Tennyson) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This poem was written in October, 1889. When the poet showed it to his son, Hallam 
Tennyson, the latter said, ‘‘That is the crown of your life’s work.’’ Shortly before his 
death three years later, Tennyson requested his son to put ‘‘ Crossing the Bar’ at the end of 
all the editions of his poems. In this poem he lays aside all doubts expressed in ‘‘ The Two 
Voices,”’ ‘“‘In Memoriam,’ and other poems, and here affirms his confident faith in the 
future.» Professor Alden says of the poem: “‘It is a pure lyrical allegory, in which every word 
— ee meaning, substance and shadow, each contributing to and taking nothing 

rom the other.’ 


EXPLANATORY: 
397:3. moaning of the bar. The sound of the tide moaning on the sandy bar suggested 
the poem to Tennyson. The moaning indicates low tide and an unfavorable time to ‘‘ put 


out to sea.” 
_ 397: 7- that which. The human soul. In “The Coming of Arthur’ Merlin said of 


King Arthur, ‘‘From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 
398: 13. our bourne of time and place. The earthly life. 
398:15. my Pilot. Tennyson explained the Pilot as ‘‘That Divine and Unseen, who is 


always guiding us.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Explain the allegory of the beginning of the voyage. (2) Though death is not 
mentioned in the poem, point out the expression in each stanza that symbolizes death. 
(3) Memorize the poem. 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR (Tennyson) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

The stories that have clustered around King Arthur and become the great epic of the 
English-speaking people date from very early times. Indeed, they do not belong to English 
people, but to the Celts, whom the Angles and Saxons drove to the westward. If there is 


a historical basis for Kin, r, and doubtless there is, he was probably a Celtic chieftain 
who fought agai _Saxons early in the sixth.century, and who, more successful 
than other petty chiefs, combined several tribes together into a sort of kingdom. The 


Celtic imagination tinged these stories with its magic, and, as ages passed, more and more 


legends clustered about the name of Arthur, until he became the national British her In 
the time of the Crusades, the Christian element was added to the story, and the search for 


the Hol e a favorite quest of Arthur's knights. uring the days of chivalry, 
the elements of gallantry and knighthood were added; and by this time the primitive Celtic 
chief had grown into Fie blameless King Arthur. The first writer to collect the various legends 
and put them in literary form was Goofirey of Monmonth. whe in the first half of the twelfth 
century wrote a Latin version of the legends in his Historia Regum_Britanniae. A French 
paraphrase of the stories was later made by Wace, and the first English version for Englishmen 
by Laweman or Layamon in his Brut. In 1470,.Sir Thomas Malory produced his Morte 

D Arthur, which brought legends together from various sources and became a treasure house ~* 
for all modern writers on the subject. ‘The selection in this volume from the Morte D’ Arthur 
should be re-read in connection with the study of Tennyson’s poems. *When hardly more 


> an _ "i a . ~. 
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than a boy, Tennyson came upon a volume of Morte D’Arthur. He immediately fell under 
the glamour of the legends, and as early as his volume of 1832 he began to publish poems 
based upon some of these stories. “The Lady of Shalott,” the first Arthurian story that 
he wrote, was sugge Italian-source, but it was followed shortly by the “‘ Morte 


and his wars, but a series of narratives, “‘shadowing Sense at war with Soul.” But he also 
warns his readers that they must not “press too hardly on details whether of history_or 
allegory.’’ It is sufficient for us to realize that the Idylls are divided into three parts: 
(1) “he Coming of Arthur’; (IT) “‘The Round Table,” consisting of ten Idylls; and (III) 
“The Passing o .” In this collection are included the first and the last (twelfth) 
divisions. Tennyson gets the material for ‘‘The Coming of Arthur” from Malory’s Morte 
D’ Arthur, Book I; but he makes a number of changes. If possible, read Malory’s account 
in connection with Tennyson’s. ; 


EXPLANATORY: 


308:1. Cameliard. This is supposed to be Scotland, though the geography of the 
Idylls can no more be verified than can the history. I 

398: 4. Guinevere. Many forms of the name appear in various legends, some of them 
being Gwenhwyvar, and Guanhymara. Do you think these introductory lines are appro- 
priate? Why? 

308: 5-19. Of what are these lines an epitome? Why are they given here? 

308: 8. the heathen host. The Teutonic tribes, such as the Angles and Saxons. 

398: 13. ~Aurelius? Aurelius Ambrosius was a descendant of the last Roman ruler of 
Britain. He was poisoned by his enemies and was succeeded by his brother, Uther. 

398:16. for aspace. For a space of years. This represents the time that Arthur ruled. 

398:17. the puissance of his Table Round. The power of his Round Table. The term 
Round Table has two meanings in the Jdylls. In one sense it is the table itself, huge enough 
to seat one hundred and fifty knights, and said to have been given to Arthur with one hundred 
knights by Leodogran when Arthur married Guinevere. The term Round Table usually 
means the company of Arthur’s knights, as it does here. 

398-3909: 33-35. Leodogran . . . . eagle. WLeodogran wished for the return of the 
Romans who had been called back to their city to defend it from barbarian invasions. 
Caesar’s eagle typified the Roman rule; Caesar’s standard had an eagle on it. 

399:36. a heathen horde. These may have been the Picts and Scots from the north. 

399:50. the golden symbol of his kinglihood. The dragon, Uther’s symbol; he was called 
Uther Pendragon, for he had a golden dragon borne at the head of his armies. 

399:54. though his face was bare. The inference here is that Guinevere should have 
recognized his nobility, since his face was not covered by a helmet. 

399:58. drave. Archaic form of drove. Note Tennyson's occasional tise of old forms 
in the Idylls. 

399: 65-73. The uproar that was raised at Arthur’s crowning and the reasons for it 
are related later in the poem by Bedivere and Béllicent, lines 227-236, and lines 255-256. 

400: 84. saving. Unless. 

400:91-93. In these lines is expressed Arthur's ideal for his kingdom. 

400-401 :94-133. These lines are not in the first edition. Tennyson frequently refers to 
himself or his source as ‘‘he who tells the tale.” 

400: 106. the Powers who walk the world. Probably the magical power exerted by Merlin. 

400-401: 115-118. Explain the figure here. 

401:119. to stay the brands. To stop fighting with their swords (brands). Compare 
line 121 with ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” lines 117-118. 

401:124-125. his warrior whom he loved and honored most. This was Sir Lancelot, 

401 : 132-133. Did King Arthur remain true to this oath? Did Lancelot? 

_ 4023185. Gorlots. Malory calls him the Duke of Tintagel. There is still a small town 
in Cornwall by this name. Tennyson visited the place twice and there conceived much of 
the plan of the Jdylls. ’ 

402:187. Ygerne. Malory gives the name as Igraine. 

403:212. postern-gate. Rear gate. ; ; 

403: 214. Until his hour should come. Until he was old enough to be crowned. 

403: 232. the child of Anton. They thought this because he had been reared by Anton, 
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404:244. Bellicent. The half sister of Arthur, who was always faithful to him. 
404: 2061. sostraitvows. Such strict vows. In “Guinevere,” the vows that the knights 
had to take are given as follows: 


““To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honor his own word as if his God’s, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her.” 


404: 271 ff. through the cross, etc. Through the stained-glass window behind Arthur, on 
which was pictured the crucifixion of Christ, the light streamed in yellow, green (vert), and 
blue (azure) upon the three queens. : 

404:275. three fair queens. These same queens received Arthur at his passing. They 
may symbolize Faith, Hope, and Love. 

405:282. the Lady of the Lake. She symbolizes religion. 

405:284. white samite. A heavy silken fabric. Note the recurrence through the poems 
of the beautiful line, ‘‘Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 

405:285. cross-hilted sword. ‘The hilt, or handle, was shaped like a cross. This may be 
“The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God,” Ephesians 6:17. 

405:204. Excalibur. The mystic sword given by the Lady of the Lake to Arthur. 
The name means Cut-steel, according to Malory. The story of Arthur’s getting the sword 
is told by Malory as follows: ‘‘And as they rode, Arthur said, I have no sword. No force, 
said Merlin, hereby is a sword that shall be yours and I may. So they rode till they came to 
a lake, the which was a fair water and broad, and in the midst of the lake Arthur was ware of 
an arm clothed in white samite, that held a fair swordinthat hand. Lo, said Merlin, yonder 
is that sword that I spake of. With that they saw a damsel going upon the lake. What 
damsel is that? said Arthur. That is the Lady of the Lake, said Merlin. . . . Anon 
withal came the damsel unto Arthur and saluted him, and he her again. Damsel, said 
Arthur, what sword is that, that yonder the arm holdeth above the water? I would it 
were mine, for I have no sword. Sir Arthur king, said the damsel, that sword is mine, 
and if ye will give me a gift when I ask it you, ye shall have it. By my faith, said Arthur, 
I will give you what gift ye will ask. Well, said the damsel, go ye into yonder barge and 
row yourself to the sword and take it and the scabbard with you, and I will ask my gift when 
I see my time.” 

405:208. elfin Urim. Elfin means of mystic origin. Urim is a term used in Exodus 28, 
in describing the priestly garments and breastplate of Aaron. 

405:301. the oldest tongue. Probably Hebrew or Sanskrit. What is indicated by the 
two languages on the sword? ; yates , 

406 : 322-324. Note this first hint of Modred’s character in his eavesdropping here; the 
culmination of his treachery is seen in ‘‘The Passing of Arthur.” 

407:371. the bounds of heaven and earth were lost. The storm was so great that nothing 
could be seen. j d 

4072379. a ninth one. Tennyson makes use of the magic number nine. 2 ; 

408: 401. riddling triplets of old time. The old poems of the bards were often written in 
stanzas of three riming lines. Riddling means equivocal. The meaning of the lyric which 
follows-seems to be that man cannot know the full truth, and yet we may believe that the 
soul comes from God and returns to Him. 

408: 421. Compare Malory’s Morte D’Arthur, page 45. ‘ 

409: 454. stateliest of her altar-shrines. St. Stephen’s in Camelot, according to Malory, 

409:459. the fields of May. Hawthorn blossoms. Compare ‘‘are gone to fetch in may, 
Herrick’s ‘‘Corinna’s Going A-Maying,” page 130. neice ; a 

410:406. our sun is mighty in his May! The King is mighty in his youth. Note the 
harsh clanging sound in the third line of each of the stanzas in this song. What alliteration 

o make this effect? 
ane 2505. claimed their tribute as of yore. Britain had paid tribute to Rome since the 
withdrawal of her troops, but now Arthur refuses to pay further. Fal, 

410:508. The old order changeth, yielding place to the new. What does this line mean? 
It is used again in ‘‘The Passing of Arthur,” line 408. _ q } : 

411:513- Arthur strove with Rome, There is no historical foundation for this contest. 
The Celts themselves were so weak that they had to seek the aid of Teutonic tribes to protect 

themselves from the Picts and Scots. — 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: ; 

(x) Tell the story of Arthur's first seeing Guinevere and how the sight of her affected him. 
Did she see him at the time? Why not? (2) Why did Arthur not remain and woo Guine- 
vere after he had freed her father from his enemies? (3) What Bs Arthur's first action after 
conquering the petty kings who fought against him? (4) What was King: Leodogran’s 
attitude toward Arthur? (5) How many stories of Arthur’s birth are given in the poem? 
Summarize each story and say who told it. (6) What finally decided King Leodogran to 
allow Guinevere to marry Arthur? Interpret his dream if you can. (7) What time of the 
year was it when Lancelot went to conduct Guinevere to Arthur’s court? Does this season 
perhaps have a significance in the allegory? Do you know what finally resulted from this 
association of Lancelot and Guinevere? (8) Discuss the two songs in the poem, Merlin’s 
“riddling triplets” and the song of the knights at Arthur’s wedding. Compare the light and 
mystical allegory of the first with the martial spirit and clanging force of the second. (9) Point 
out archaic forms in the poem, especially the old past tense and past participle forms of verbs. 
(10) Point out at least two especially musical lines, and two emphatic epigrammatic lines. 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR (Tennyson) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This poem, the last of The Idylls of the King, tells the story of the downfall of Arthur’s 
kingdom. The sin of Lancelot and Guinevere had had its blighting effect upon the whole 
kingdom, and from the “healthful people in the presence of a gracious king,”’ shown in “ Gar- 
eth and Lynette,’”’ we have come to a period when the knights of the Round Table are scat- 
tered, and those that remain are no longer held by the vows that they made when they were 
knighted by Arthur. Modred, the traitor of Arthur’s house, disclosed to the king the love 
of Lancelot and Guinevere, and she fled from the court to the nunnery of Almesbury, while 
Lancelot went to his home in Brittany across the seas. While Arthur was gone t af Si: 
Lancelot, Modred forged letters proving that-Arthur was dead, and s0_sei kingdom. 
“The Passing of Arthur” begins where the king has returned, and after bidding farewell to 
Guinevere at Almesbury, he has pursued Modred and his forces to the western extremity of 
the country, Lyonesse, a land now said to be sunk under the sea. ‘Tennyson takes his account 
from Malory and follows the source rather closely, as may be seen by comparing the poem 
with Malory’s Morte D'Arthur, pages 40-44. He had already published in 1842 his ‘‘ Morte 
D’Arthur,”’ a shorter version, all of which he later incorporated in this idyll, 


EXPLANATORY: 

411:1—2. See ‘ The Coming of Arthur,’’ line 173. Note other parallelisms between the poems. 

411: 24. all whereon I leaned in wife and friend. A reference to Lancelot and Guinevere. 

411-412: 30-31. Gawain killed in Lancelot's war. Gawain was the son of Lot and 
Bellicent and brother to Modred and Gareth. Lancelot's war was the war waged by] Arthur 
against Lancelot on account of Lancelot’s love affair with Guinevere. 

412: 31-32. the ghost of Gawain blown along a wandering wind. The light, unstable charac- 
ter of Gawain in life is shown by his ghost being blown by the wind. In ‘‘Lancelot and 
Elaine,’’ Gawain’s untrustworthiness and faithlessness are shown. 

412: 53-55. thy name and glory . . . . Forever. Arthur’s name is preserved in many 
places in England. 

413: 76-77. ever since I saw one lying in the dust at Almesbury. A reference to his last 
meeting with the queen. Read ‘‘Guinevere,”’ especially lines 419-580. 

413:81. Lyonesse. The extreme southwestern part of England, which is now submerged. 
It was supposed to have stretched to the Scilly Islands. . 

413:91. The period was mid-winter. Compare with the season represented in ‘‘ The 
Coming of Arthur.” 

_ 413294. this last, dim, weird battle of the west. Notice how the details of the battle in 
lines 95-117 carry out the picture suggested by the adjectives in line 94. Compare this 
battle with that described in ‘‘The Coming of Arthur,” lines 95-122. 

415: 161. quick. Alive. 

415:170. So all day long the noise of batile rolled. The earlier poem, ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur,” 
begins here and ends with line 440. 

416: 224-227. Compare this description with “‘The Coming of Arthur,’’ lines 29 5-304. 

420 3365-366. Compare ‘‘The Coming of Arthur,” lines 275-278. ; 

420: 383. all his greaves and cuisses. "The armor for his lower legs and his thighs. 

421: 401. The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. The three wise men. The meaningis, - 
not since the birth of Christ have there been such times. 

421: 408. vey aa Be ee ae before, and in what connection? 

4223427. é wsland-valley of Avilion. This is not located in any particul r 
was the paradise of the Celtic mythology. ire meee 

422:445. Compare ‘‘The Coming of Arthur,’ line 410. 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What was the condition of Arthur’s kingdom at the beginning of this 
vad es oem 

was he fighting Modred? See Introductory Note. (2) Why is it aap that Sir Beat 
vere should be his last attendant? (3) What were Sir Bedivere’s reasons for not throwing 
Excalibur back into the lake? (4) Compare this poem with “The Coming of Arthur,” and 
point out parallel passages in the two. (5) The following passages are appropriate for mem- 
ory work: lines 70-72, 246, 261-262, 408-410, 415-416, 418-423. (6) Some suggestive 
subjects for theme work on The Idylls of the King: (a) the allegory of the Idylls, as Tenny- 
‘son meant it; (6) Arthur and Lancelot, a comparison; (c) The poetic qualities of the 
Idylls of the King; (d) Tennyson's use of archaic language in these poems. 


CAVALIER TUNES (Browning) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO BROWNING’S SONGS: 


Robert Browning (1812-1889) is not primarily regarded as a lyric poet, but that he had a 
remarkable lyric gift is amply proved by the numerous well-nigh perfect outbursts of song 
found not only as independent compositions in his works, but also scattered here and there in 
his longer dramatic and narrative poems. Many young readers are loath to undertake the 
reading of Browning's poetry because they have heard that it is obscure, profound, difficult. 
There is no use denying the fact that some of his poems are difficult and in some cases almost 
unintelligible, particularly to the average American reader who is unacquainted with the 
European background and the obscure and out-of-the-way allusions in some of his longer 
poems. Browning himself admitted that his poems were too difficult for some readers, but 
he disclaimed any intention of being purposely obscure and puzzling. He did not wish, he 
said, to appeal to the lazy or idle reader, for he took his art seriously and did not desire to 
“offer such literature as should be a substitute for a cigar-or a game of dominoes to an idle 
man.” His idea was to interest the thoughtful, the energetic readers, the thinkers; in fact, 
he was satisfied to attract a few of the best rather than to become the popular idol of the great 
mass of readers, for the few whom he hoped to win would largely direct the course of civilization. 

We have atteinpted here to select representative poems that will be intelligible and inter- 
esting to high school students. Those who become interested in Browning may go on to read 
other selections in the larger collections and in the Browning handbooks, and a few, we hope, 
may even be strongly enough attracted to go into the complete works of this great poet 
and become, more strictly speaking, real Browningites. We have arranged the selections 
in four groups, with the idea of making a gradual approach by beginning with the easier 
poems and proceeding to the more difficult ones. The first group we have called ‘‘A Group 
of Songs,”’ the second, ‘‘Poems of Action and Heroism,” the third, ‘‘Dramatic Monologues 
Dealing with Love,”’ and the fourth, “‘Philosophic and Ethical Poems.” 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “CAVALIER TUNES”: 


These are what may be called dramatic lyrics, that is, lyrics which do not necessarily 
express the author’s own personal feelings, but by imaginative identification of the poet with 
the supposed singers give us, as it were, a dramatic presentation or subjective expression of 
the emotions of the supposed singers themselves. Though Browning was himself a liberal 
and democratic thinker, he here identifies himself in spirit with the loyal and high-strung 
Cavaliers who attached themselves to King Charles I at the time when the Puritans were ris- 
ing in rebellion against the Stuarts. The first and third songs are lively tunes of action, one 
a marching song, the other a galloping riding song. The second song is a soldier’s toast or 
drinking song. Each in its way is admirable. Notice how happily the rhythm and tone of 
each song is made to fit the occasion which it celebrates. 


I. MAarcHInc ALONG 
EXPLANATORY: 

423:1. Kentish Sir Byng. A notable Cavalier leader who led a section of the army of 
Charles I. The Kentish family of Byng has produced numerous distinguished soldiers. 

423:2. crop-headed. The Puritans wore their hair cropped short and hence were called 
Roundheads. ; i 

423: 7. Pym. John Pym, a noted leader in the Long Parliament. 

423:7-8- carles ... . parles. Carles means rough, uncultured fellows; parles, a Scotch 
term (from the French) for speeches, parleys, Note the repetition of the opprobrious term 
carles as a rime for snarles in the last stanza. 

423:14. Hampden .... Hazelrig...-. Fiennes. . . . young Harry. John Hamp- 
den was a leader against the tyranny of Charles I. See the note on Gray’s “Elegy,” line 57. 
Sir Arthur Hazelrig and Lord Saye (Nathaniel Fiennes) were followers of Oliver Cromwell. 
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as was also Sir Henry Vane (young Harry). Sir Henry Vane was governor of Massachusetts — 
Bay Colony in 1636-1637, but he returned to England and held various offices under the 
commonwealth. 
423:16. Rupert. Prince Rupert of the Palatinate was a nephew of Charles I and leader 
of a division of the Royalist army. f ; 
423:23. Nottingham. The forces of Charles I assembled at Nottingham at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War in 1642. 


II. GivE A ROUSE 


424:3. rouse. Acheer, aloud signal for action, offered as a toast in drinking in the king’s 
honor. 

424:5. Who gave me the goods that went since? The answer for each question is King 
Charles, as is shown in the Chorus. 

424:8. Who found me in wine? Who supplied me with wine? 

424:16. WNoll’s damned troopers. Noll, an abreviation of Oliver, was a contemptuous term 
for Oliver Cromwell. 


III. Boot AND SADDLE 


424:10. Castle Brancepeth. The castle from which the Cavalier is riding away. We 
have not been able to locate it, nor to identify the husband of Gertrude (see line 13) who is 
riding forth to join the Royalist forces. Browning at first called this third song “‘My Wife 
Gertrude.” é ; 

424:11. fay. An old form of faith. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Note the rapid and rollicking movement and the exhilarating and devil-may-care 
tone of these three songs. What similarities and what differences in the structure of the stan- 
zas do you note? (2) Give the meter of each, and note the peculiarities of rime in each. In 
what way do the rhythm and rime and chorus effects add to the quality of the songs? Do 
you get clearly the sense of marching, cheering, and riding from the verse form? (3) Read 
each song aloud, and determine which one of them you like best, giving reasons for your pref- 
erence. These songs have been set to music by Villiers Stanford. 


SONGS FROM “PIPPA PASSES’’ (Browning) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE: 


“Pippa Passes: A Drama” appeared first in Bells and Pomegranates, I (1841). Pippa, the 
shortened form of Felippa, is the name of a little factory girl in the silk mills of Asolo, a town 
in the Province of Treviso, about thirty-three miles from Venice. She has only one holiday 


— Asieleli Ae + > ~, = 
alorié in awood near Darrick the image flashed upon his mind of some one~passing through 


erful unconscious influence at every. step. The idea of the influence of the innocent-tittle 


NEW YEAR’s HyMN 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This little song occurs in the introduction, or prelude, to the drama, Pippa, the little — 
fourteen-year-old orphan girl, jumps out of bed at sunrise, and after a magnificent description 
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of sunrise, and a little later of her flowers and the early sunbeams playing around her 
.Toom, she decides how she will spend her one holiday of the year. She picks out the four 
happiest persons that she can think of in Asolo, and pretends that she will play that she is 
each of them in turn—not that she has any idea that she could ever touch their lives in the 
least way, but that she wants to be as happy on this her one holiday as she imagines each 
of these four is. She is an orphan, and she wonders about her parents, who they were, 
what their faces were like, and soforth. (At the end of the play these matters are explained 
satisfactorily.) Then, asa sort of preparation for her day, she sings the ‘‘ New Year’s Hymn.” 
After her day of adventures, in which she touches very vitally not only the four whom she 
pretended she was, but others connected with them, she returns to her room thinking that 
her day has been wasted, but yet admitting that perhaps the hymn she sang in the morning 
is true in some sense. And so she ends her day as she began it, crooning to herself as she 
lies down and falls asleep: 


“All service ranks the same with God— 
With God, whose puppets best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first.” 


EXPLANATORY: 


425:2. If now, as formerly, etc. This stanza illustrates Browning's habit of dropping 
out connectives which would make the sense a little more evident. Supply when before 
formerly (line 2) and then before each (line 4). 

425:5. best and worst, etc. The highest and lowest of mankind are all equal in God’s 
sight; all are his puppets, that is, figures over whom He has absolute power. 

425:10-12. Untwine me... . exceed! The exclamation point indicates that it is 
impossible for us to isolate or point out definitely (untwine me) any deed in life which we 
can be sure has small or great value (fall short in or exceed). 


THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING 
INTRODUCTORY: 

In the early morning Pippa plays that she is Ottima, the passionate lover of Sebald. 
Ottima isa bean roung W ae ae wifé of old Luca, the owner ofthe silk mills in which 
Pippa works. pr nes liaig Seecies, is her lover, and together on the last night of the 
year they kill old Luca in his own hotse;~and-now just at morning they are planning to 
conceal their horrible crime and go on in their sinfullove. But just as they have reached the 
climax of the revival of their passionate love, little Pippa passes below their window, singing 
“God’s in His heaven—all’s right with the world.’’ This song causes them to see their 
crime in its true light, and they at once pay the penalty of their guilt by committing suicide. 
Pippa goes along on her way, utterly unconscious of the fact that she has changed the destiny 
of these two guilty ones. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) How does the thought of the first song suggest the general theme of the drama “Pippa 
Passes"?? See the Introductory Note. (2) What is Browning’s conception of God's esti- 
mate of ‘‘best and worst,’’ ‘‘last nor first’’? Compare the thought in the first stanza with 
that in Milton’s sonnet ‘‘On His Blindness,”’ page 145. (3) In God's sight what events are 
small and what great? Can we tell? How does Browning express this idea in the second 
stanza? Is his language easy to follow here? (4) What is the central thought of the second 
song? (5) How does Browning express his optimism in this song? Note the descending 
series in the first three lines, and then the happy details in the next three lines, and finally 
the assured conclusion in the last two lines. Would you have selected the snail on the thorn 
as an emblem of spring joy? (6) There are only eight lines in the whole poem. Note that 
the last four lines answer the rimes of the first four—spring, morn, seven, pearled — wing, 
thorn, heaven, world. Concentrate your mind on this rime sequence and see if you cannot 
memorize the poem perfectly in three or four readings. 


HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD (Browning) 


INTRODUCTORY: a mR ie 

win, rote this and another beauti yric showing love for England, “‘] - 
a tek etn the Sea,”’ in 1838 during his first visit to Italy, but he did not publish the 
two poems until 1845. Later, during his long stay in Italy, particularly in Florence, namely, 
from his marriage to Elizabeth Barrett in 1846 to her death in 1861 , Browning leaned to love 
Italy almost as much as England. Ina poem published in 1855, “De Gustibus me e com- 
pares a friend’s love for English scenes with his own preference for the Italian lan aes ee 
cluding with the often quoted lines, ‘Open my heart and you will see Graved inside of it 
‘Ttaly.’”” On the whole it may be said that Browning was more devoted to humanity 


* 
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than to external nature or to country; but this and several others of his poems prove both 
his minute and tender observation of nature, and also his devotion to his native land. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(x) Who is speaking in the poem, and where is he? (2) What scene does he draw’ in 
his imagination? (3) What English plants and birds does he mention? Of what country 
is ‘‘the gaudy melon flower” typical? (4) What point does the poet note in the song of the 
English thrush? Lines 14 to 16 are frequently quoted and should be memorized. In fact 
the whole poem is worth memorizing. 


PROLOGUE TO “THE TWO POETS OF CROISIC”’ (Browning) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

This lyric was placed as a prologue to a long poem “‘ The Two Poets of Croisic,” written 
in 1878. It illustrates the beauties of earth and sky in two stanzas and rises to a climax 
in the third. Naturally we associate “thy face’’ with that of Browning's beloved wife, but 
the lyric is not usually considered to be personal. The poem is sometimes called ‘* Appari- 
tions.” Professor William Lyon Phelps says, ‘Indeed the prologue to ‘The Two Poets of 
Croisic’ is one of the most beautiful lyrics in the English language.”’ : 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Give the images in the three stanzas. The first two stanzas may be taken as intro- 
ductory to the third or climax stanza. (2) Show how the poet draws a contrast and rises to 
_ a fine emotional climax of beauty in each stanza. (3) Memorize the poem. 


MY STAR (Browning) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This beautiful lyric expresses the personal element in love. Browning was especially 
fond of this song, and frequently when he was asked to write an autograph verse for some 
friend he would jocosely reply that he could remember but one of his poems, “ My Star.” 
It is supposed that the poet wrote the poem in honor of his wife, Elizabeth Barrett Browning,. 
but it may be general in its application. The idea of the poem is brought out in the contrast 
in the last lines. Saturn, the most variable of the planets, may be for everybody, but my 
star, because it has revealed its beauties to me aldne, is for me alone. 


EXPLANATORY: 


426: 4. angled spar. Iceland spar, a crystalline mineral that throws off rich colors 
through its angles. 
426:9. dartles. A rare poetic form of dart. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) How does Browning portray the beauties of his particular star? (2) What two 
beautiful figures do you find in line g? (3) Howis the contrast drawn in the last three lines? 


: SUMMUM BONUM (Browning) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This may be called a philosophical lyric, but it may also be considered as a love lyric, 
since the poet finds the chief good (Latin, summum bonum) in the love kiss of one girl. The 
poem appeared in the volume called Asolando in 1889, the year of Browning’s death. Many 
great philosophers have tried to answer the problem of what is the greatest good in life. 
Some have said it is pleasure, others virtue, others service, others the love of God; but 
Browning finds the highest good in ideal love as expressed in the kiss of a pure and lovely girl. 
To Browning, as Professor Phelps expresses it, ‘‘ Love is the engine of the whole universe.’ | 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) In the first three lines how does Browning represent in compressed form the con- 
centrated beauty of the world? (2) How does he summarize these, and in what order, in 
the fourth line? (3) What two other elements does he mention as far above these? (4) How 
does he summarize in the last two lines all that has gone before? Is the climax effective? 
(5) Study the alliteration in the lines. Does this add to the effectiveness of the poem? 


“HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT TO AIX” (Browning) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


_ Strangely enough, this poem is not based on fact or an actual experience, but is purely 
imaginative. Browning was on shipboard on his way to Italy in 1838 when he wrote it. 


\ 
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He was ill on the voyage, and when he came in sight of the African coast after assin 
Strait of Gibraltar, he said, “I had been at sea long enough to appreciate even the atl Be 
a gallop on the back of a certain good horse ‘York,’ then in my stable at home.” The poem 
was published in Dramatic Lyrics and Romances (1845). Never has there been written a 
more spirited and fascinating riding poem than this. Ghent is in Belgium and Aix-la: 
Chapelle in Prussia, about a hundred and twenty miles distant by roadway 


EXPLANATORY: 


427:5. posiern. The rear gate of a fortified city. 

427:10. pique. Pommel of the saddle. 

427:14. Lokeren. A town about twelve miles from Ghent. The other towns mentioned 
may be located on any good map of western Europe. A good exercise, if time permits, would 
be to trace the course of the ride on the map, but this is not necessary to an appreciation 
of oe poem. Note particularly the progress of time, as punctuated by the various towns 
passed. 

_ 428: 41. a dome-spire sprang white. The great dome of the Charlemagne monument in 
Aix-la-Chapelle is probably definitely referred to here. This detail, as do many others in 
the poem, illustrates Browning’s wonderfully vivid imagination. : 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(2) Under the title Browning dated this poem 16—. Why do you suppose he did this? 
(2) Who are the riders? Is any one of them the hero of the poem? Who is, then, the hero 
of the poem? (3) How does the speaker show his love for his horse? Quote some passage 


a 


on this point. (4) What do you imagine was the good news that would save Aix? Why ~ 


doe. the poet not give us a hint of what the news was? (5) Do you think Browning knew 
what it was to have a good gallop on his horse? Quote some passages to show that he was 
fond of horses and riding. (6) When does the ride begin, how is the progress shown, and 
when does it end? Do you think a horse could cover the one hundred miles in the time indi- 
cated? (7) In what meter is the poem written? How does line 2 especially illustrate the 
motion of the three horses? Note that the title of the poem is in the same meter as the 
lines. Do you suppose this is intentional on the part of the author? Why do you suppose 
the title is in quotation marks? (8) Make a comparison of this poem with other riding 
poems such as “‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ by Longfellow and ‘‘Kit Carson’s Ride’”’ by Joaquin 


Miller. 
INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP (Browning) 


INTRODUCTORY: 2 
The incident really occurred at the storming of Ratisbon by Napoleon in 1809, though the 
soldier was a man rather than a boy. Browning was fond of seeking out obscure heroic inci- 


€ 


ei. 


dents like this and immortalizing them in his verse. Compare ‘‘Hervé Riel’’ and ‘‘ Pheidip- 


pides”’ in this respect. 


EXPLANATORY: : 
429:1. Ratisbon. In Bavaria on the Danube. The German name is Regensberg. 
429:11. Lannes. Jean Lannes, Duke of Montebello, one of Napoleon's marshals. 
429:29. your flag-bird flap his vans. Napoleon’s flag bore an eagle. Vans means wings; 


from the Latin vannus, a fan. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Relate the incident in your own words. (2) What was it that prompted the soldier 
to his brave act? Why was his pride touched at Napoleon’s remark? (3) What was in the 
mind of Napoleon all the time? Which would you rather be, Napoleon or the French boy? 
Do you think Browning intended to draw a contrast between the emperor and the common 


soldier? 
HERVE RIEL (Browning) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

Again Browning has taken a historical event and built in his rime an immortal monu- 
ment for this otherwise well-nigh forgotten Breton sailor, Hervé Riel (pronounced ér-va/ ré-El’), 
The incident_oce in 1692; France.and Belgium had taken up the cause of James II, who 
The incident coca iam aad Mary in the Revolution of 1688. The poem was written 
ETE when he visited Croisi¢ for the second time, He found the story of 
Hervé Riel among the official records of the town, and resctiéd it from its formal obscurity 
there. -The poem was published in 1871, and the £100 check which the poet received for 
it was given to the relief of the suffering people of Paris after the siege of 1870. 


* 
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EXPLANATORY: : r ; ae 
430: 1. the Hogue. A roadstead, or anchoring place, at Cape La Hogue on the northern 
coast of France; the English defeated the French and Dutch here in 1692. ; 
430:5. to Saint-Maloonthe Rance Saint-Malois another roadstead up the river Rance. 
431:44. the Croisickese. Inhabitants of Croisic, modern Croix, in northern France. 
431: 46. Malouins. Inhabitants of Saint-Malo. ae : 
432:92. rampired Solidor. A fortified town on the Rance. Rampire is a poetic form of 
’ 
Sate fi 123. A good whole holiday! He got it, and more, He was retired on full pay for 
life. To make the hero the more simply magnanimous, Browning has him ask for only one 
day as a holiday. ‘ ; Oe 
4332135. the Louvre. A palace in Paris, a famous gallery of paintings, statuary, etc. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Why is Browning so explicit in the details of this poem? (2) Explain the historical 
facts upon which the poem is based. (3) In what tone does the stmple Breton sailor speak 
to the officers and the timid pilots? (4) How do his patriotism and bravery emerge, espe- 
cially in his final words? (5) Do you get the spirit of the action and the movement of the 
ships in lines 71 to 83? (6) Why does Browning change one historic detail in relating the 
reward? What is the effect of this detail and of the reference to the Belle Aurore on your 
estimate of the hero’s character? (7) How does Browning indicate that he will atone for 
the lack of appreciation on the part of the French for the memory of their brave rescuer? Do 
you think the conclusion is egotistical on Browning’s part? : 


* PHEIDIPPIDES (Browning) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Browning's source for this poem was Herodotus, the early Greek historian. In order to 
give the young student an idea of how a poet may use his sources, we quote a passage from 
G. C. Macaulay’s translation (Macmillan and Co.) of Herodotus, Book VI, sections 105 and 
106: ‘First of all, while they were still-in-the city, the generals sent off to Sparta a herald, 
pamely Pheidi ides an Athenian and for the rest a runner of Jong day courses and one who 
practised this as-his profession. With this man, as Pheidippides himself said and as he made 
report to the Athenians, Pan chanced to meet by mount Parthenion, which is above Tegea; 
and calling aloud the name of Pheidippides, Pan bade him report to the Athenians and ask 
for what reason they had no care of him, though he was well disposed to the Athenians and 
had been serviceable to them on many occasions before that time, and would be so also yet 
again. Believing that this tale was true, the Athenians, when their affairs had been now 
prosperously settled, established under the Acropolis a temple of Pan; and in consequence of 
this message they propitiate him with sacrifice offered every year and with a torch-race. 
However at that time, the time namely when he said that Pan appeared to him, this Phei- 
dippides having been sent by the generals was in Sparta on the next day after that on which he 
left the city of the Athenians; and when he had come to the magistrates he said: ‘Lacede- 
monians, the Athenians make request of you to come to their help and not to allow a city most 
anciently established among the Hellenes to fall into slavery by the means of Barbarians; 
for even now Eretria has been enslaved and Hellas has become the weaker bya city of renown.’ 
He, as I say, reported to them that which he had been charged, and it pleased them well to 
come to help the Athenians; but it was impossible for them to do so at once, since they did 
not desire to break their law; for it was the ninth day of the month, and on the ninth day they 
said they would not go forth, nor until the circle of the moon should be full.” 

Historians also relate that after the battle of Marathon Miltiades dispatched a fleet runner 
to Athens to announce the victory. The courier reached the city in a few hours, but in such 
a breathless and exhausted state that he could only gasp, “‘ Victory is ours.’’ He then fell 
dead. ‘There is no reason to believe that this second runner was Pheidippides, but Browning 
has incorporated this incident in his story as a fitting climax. 


EXPLANATORY: 


Chairete, nikémen. ‘Rejoice, we conquer.’’ See line 111 for the use of the words in 
the poem itself. 


A tats I. river and rock. Referring to the Ilissus, a small stream, and the Acropolis at 
thens. : 
434:2. daemons. _ Superior spirits; not evil spirits, as in the modern meaning of the word. 
434:4. Zeus the Defender. The chief of the Greek gods, who was worshiped as the 
defender of Athens. : 

434:4. Her of the aegis and spear. Athené, goddess of war and wisdom, is described as 
brandishing a spear and wearing a shield (aegis) or breastplate of goatskin on which is the. 
Medusa, or Gorgon, which turned all beholders to stone. She was worshiped as one of the 
protectors of Athens. She is referred to by name in line 31. : ‘ 


» 
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_ 43425. vyeof the bow and the buskin. Artemis, or Diana, and i 
is represented by both the bow and the buskin. Apollo’s bow We cote eee 
fet Ge) indicates that both Apollo and his twin sister Artemis are referred to here. See 

434:8. Pan. Thegod of nature, half goat and half man. Pheidippi 
as the new patron god of Athens. The pronoun thee in line 3 refers to re ca tet 
He 434:9. Archons . .. . tettix. The nine rulers of Athens. An emblem of the grass- 

ee) was worn by the Greeks as a symbol that their race had originally sprung 

434:15. two days, two nights did I burn. The distance between Sparta and Athens is 
eae io hundred and thirty-five miles. Note the use of burn, continuing the metaphor 

434:18. water and earth. These were symbols of submission demanded i 
- ai . a enti ts - city on the eee ia Euboea in the Aegean. The pMartihes se 

é roye € city in 490 B.c., and then entered Greece t i 
Did they eeaeends r ellas a next line means Greece. SSeS ae 

434: 23. No care for my limbs! In spite of his long run to Sparta Pheidippi i 

to race back to Athens if only the Spartans will stand oreo aid. “a Hee 
an old idiom; we usually say im each and all. Note that some rimes with come (line 17). 
_ 434:31-32. Pheidippides here names directly the gods referred to in lines 4 and 5, expect- 
ing them to punish the Spartans for their delay. Phoibos is the Greek form of Phoebus, or 
Apollo. Note also the Greek form, Olumpos, for Mount Olympus, the abode of the gods, 
in line 33. Note other Greek spellings in the poem, as Erebos (line 62) and Akropolis 
(line 106). ais 

434: 32. “clang them ‘Ye must’!’’ Pheidippides here prays to Apollo and Artemis t 
shout in a clanging sound to the Spartans, ‘‘ Ye must aid the Athenians!” Note again Brown: 
ing’s peculiarly compressed and impassioned style. 

434-435: 33-40. The Spartans were superstitious and would not enter upon an enterprise 
until the moon was full. See the quotation from Herodotus in the Introductory Note. 
Pheidippides is extremely sarcastic, too much so perhaps, on the delay of the Spartans. 
The Spartans sent help after the half-orbed moon became full, but too late to aid in the 
battle of Marathon. 

. 435:47. the filleted victim, the fulsome libation. The animals were decorated (filleted) 
with garlands and ribbons as they were led out to the sacrifice. Fulsome here means rich, 
full; not in any derogatory sense as is its present connotation. 

435: 47-48. Toorash, etc. You (gods) paid very largely for the slack service, the too 
rash love of our choice of you as patrons! Of course Pheidippides is speaking ironically here. 

435:49. Oak and olive and bay. Leaves of these plants were woven into garlands and 
worn by the Athenians in honor of their patron gods; the oak was sacred to Zeus, the olive 
to Artemis, and the bay to Apollo. Only free-born Athenians could wear these emblems. 

435:51- Youthat, etc. You emblenis (oak, olive, bay) that our patron gods had pledged 
should never adorn a slave. Note the omission of connectives. 

435252. Parnes. Herodotus refers to this as Mount Parthenius. It is between Attica 
and Boeotia. Pheidippides, in his disappointment at the failure of the patron gods of Athens 
to aid the city in her struggle, here appeals to the bare mountain, which no god will drape with 
such verdure as the oak, olive,.and bay, and hence he can at least fear no fraud or broken 
promise from it. 

435:60. Right! for I minded, etc. This is a characteristic example of Browning's 
terse and elliptical style. Pheidippides had come upon a stone wall which jutted across his 
way. Togo back would cause a long delay in delivering his message. He says, however, 
- that he can get out of any place he hasentered. ‘‘Shall I spend the night in the ditch (fosse)? 
Ts that the way to aid Athens? If I had to dive through Hades (Erebos) for Athens, 1 would 
doit. If I have come into this dark hollow (out of the day dive), I can get out of it (into the 
day as bravely arise)! I'll use the blocking rampart as a bridge, for there is none better.” 
Then suddenly in this dark and out-of-the-way place he comes upon Pan, whom he describes 
in the next stanza. j 

436: 80. Goat-thigh to greaved-thigh, etc. Pan with his goat-thigh would fight side by side 
with the armored Athenian soldiers. The greaves were really the parts of the armor that cov- 
ered the lower parts of the legs; cuisses was the name of the protecting armor for the thighs. 
It is said that Homer himself sometimes nods; so Browning nods here. 

436: 82-83. this herbage .... Fennel. Thisherb. The Greek word marathon means 
fennel. Hence this herb was.a sign that Pan would aid the Athenians at ‘‘ Fennel-place,” 
or Marathon. | See lines 98 and 109. 
~ 436: 88. Itoohave a guerdonrare! Pheidippides tells what his reward (guerdon) was to be 
in lines 95 and 96; but as frequently with the promises of the gods it had a double meaning. 
What was the promised reward? Explain its fulfillment. Pee. 

436: 105. he fought on the Marathon day. It is said to be a historical fact that Pheidippides 


° 
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was in the battle, but his name is ee given as that of the runner who made the race and fell 
dead with the word victory on his lips. J ; 

4371120. ‘Athens is saved!’'— Pheidippides dies in the shout for his meed. Browning 
means that Pheidippides had won his reward (meed) in the shout, “Athens is saved! His 
love for Athens was more than life to him. Pan had promised him release from his toil of 
running. His release was gloriously fulfilled in his death. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What was Browning’s source for this poem? How did he use his source material? 
What did he add that was not suggested by his original? (2) Tell what you know about 
Greek couriers or runners. What was the attitude of the Greeks toward sports of various 
kinds? Name some of their sports that we have revived in our modern field days. (3) 
Do you think a hardened runner could make the distance from Athens to Sparta cross-coun- 
try in two days and two nights? (See the note on liners.) (4) Who tells the story? How 
does Herodotus relate the story? Which account is more vivid, more terse, more interesting? - 
(5) If Pheidippides tells the story, at what part of the poem does he cease speaking? Who 
speaks from this point to the tragic conclusion? (6) Can you clearly realize the physical, 
emotional, and intellectual experiences through which the runner passes? (7) Give some of 
the most strikingly vivid and vigorous images in the description of Pheidippides’ race to 
Sparta. (8) What feelings did he have toward the Spartans when they delayed their answer? 
(9) What feelings did he have toward the patron gods of Athens when they failed to save 
Athens? Does this prepare for the meeting with Pan and the election of another patron god 
for Athens? (10) Describe the god Pan as he appears inthepoem. Do you think Browning 

ers into the feeling of the Greek runner in his attitude toward the old pagan goat-god? (11) 
y did Pan promise to reward Pheidippides? What did Pheidippides dream he would do 
when his reward came? Does this dream increase your sympathy for him? (12) After you 


have studied out the meaning of the lines carefully, read the whole poem aloud, trying to bring 


out as distinctly as you can the emotions in the hero’s heart, his love for Athens, his scorn 
for Sparta, his despair and disappointment in the gods, his exultation and hope in the promise 
of the ‘“‘grave-kindly’’ Pan, his physical endurance, his strong determination, and his essen- 
tial heroism. Note also Browning’s peculiarly vigorous and stimulating style, with all of its 
condensation, angularities, and crotchets, and with all its touches of beauty and spiritual 
exaltation. (13) Determine the meter and the rime scheme. Note that the first and second 
lines rime with the seventh and eighth, the third with the sixth, and the fourth with the fifth 
in each stanza. This makes a sort of double rime scheme, thus: abcd-dcab. Can the 
English ear remember rimes so far apart as some of these rimes are placed? 


EVELYN HOPE (Browning) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Browning is one of the greatest of love poets. We have already studied some of his love 
lyrics and found them surpassingly beautiful, and now we shall take up several of his dra- 
matic romances or poems whi eal with love in its multifarious phase Browning beli 
unfalteringly in the spirituality, the elevating power, and the immortality of love. In fact, 
as has been said, love is the great central fact in his philosophy, the summum bonum or highest 
good in the life of man. This poem sets forth his faith in the eternity of love even though 


it be unfulfilled in this life, and incidentally his unquestioning faith in the personal immor- 
tality of such souls as are capable of experiencing this high type of pure spiritual love. ‘ilove 


onquers time.”” The charm of the poem_lies quite as much in the exquisite art of the por- 
trayal ofthe physical and spiritual beauties of the dead girl as in the ethical or philosophical. 
doctrines which the unacknowledged lover expounds. 

EXPLANATORY: 


437: 10. \horoscope. The position of the stars at one’s birth, from which astrologers 
professed to be able to foretell one’s future. 


438:33. But the time will come, etc. Here the lover imagines what he wi i 
beloved when their souls have been united in eternity. _ Mot ae 

438: 45. Yet one thing, etc. In spite of the fact that through all the intervening cycles 
of time he has gained what all men and all ages and all climes possess, yet he felt that one 
thing was still lacking to make his life complete, namely, his beloved Evelyn Hope. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) In this poem who is speaking, and under what circumstances? (2) How old was the gi 
and how old the man? Do you think the difference in their ages PR peels the ce 
ment of an ideal love such as Browning is here treating? (3) How does the poet bring out 
the physical beauty of the girl? Name some of the points suggested. Could you draw a 
portrait of her if you were an artist? (4) Was she merely pretty? What spiritual or moral 
qualities in her character are suggested? (5) What is the lover’s belief about his love for 
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this beautiful girl, even though he had never spoken a word to her? (6) Scientists tell 
that not an atom of matter and not the smallest fraction of physical oo can be lost anys 
where in the universe. Things may change, but they do not pass away. What would seem 
to be Browning’s belief about a spiritual force, such as love? Quote a stanza to prove your 
point. (7) When does the lover expect to take his beloved to himself? What doctrine is, 
implied in this? (8) From lines 33 to 52, what point of view does the lover take? Is 
he talking to Evelyn after the two have been united in their immortal state? (9) Why 
does the lover place a leaf in the dead girl’s hand at the end of the poem? , Is it an emblem 
of Bis peyeren, a symbol of his love? (10) Do you think the lover finds solace in his 
philosophy 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS (Browning) 
INTRODUCTORY: ; 


ss four stanzas. Then a second contrast of a more abstract character begins with the 
Stanza, ip a cinerea Rear ae of all external civilization.and the eternity 


EXPLANATORY: 


439:8. (So they say). Note the ironic suggestion in the parenthetical remark. Only 
the learned archeologists can really tell, so the simple man has to take his information 
second-hand. 

439:39. the caper. A spring shrub that grows on old walls and rocks. 

439:39-40. by the gourd Overscored. The gourd vine runs all over the old turret, as if 
drawing lines or scores on it. ; 

439:41. patching houseleek’s head of blossom winks. Another familiar plant with thick 
succulent leaves; it will grow on old walls or roofs of old houses. 

440: 63-64. the glades’ Colonnades. Colonnades are a series of large columns in front 
of or entirely around buildings. A glade is an open place in a wood. : 

440:65. causeys, bridges, aqueducts. The remains of some of the old causeways (causeys) 
and aqueducts may still be seen in the Campagna near Rome. 

440:80. Earth's returns. The rewards of all temporal or earthly endeavor. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What sort of picture is suggested in the first six lines? What contrast is developed 
in the last six lines of this stanza? Does the quiet evening scene suggest the opening of any 
poem you have read in this book? Read the two openings together. (2) How is this con- 
trast continued in the first half and last half of each of the next three stanzas? Have you 
ever read a more beautiful and extended parallel than is developed here? (3) The fifth 
stanza introduces a second contrast. What is it? How is this contrast developed in the 
last two stanzas? (4) Do you get a vivid picture of the old civilization and of the love of 
the man and woman? In what lines does Browning describe their kiss? (Did you ever 
realize before that in a kiss we ‘‘extinguish sight and speech’’?) In what lines does he 
describe the old vanished civilization? (5) What was the motive force behind all their 
races, buildings, wars, and the like? What motive force was behind the meeting of the 
two human beings? (6), What is Browning’s conclusion? Compare it with the thought 
expressed in ‘‘Summum Bonum”’ and ‘“‘Evelyn Hope.”’ (7) Note the peculiarly attractive 
anapestic rhythm with the quick-answering rime in the short line. Scan the first stanza. 


f MY LAST DUCHESS (Browning) 

INTRODUCTORY: ; 

This is a typical example of the. dramatic monologue which Browning made peculiarly 
his own. One person speaks and another listens, though the second person never utters a 
word in the poem. We must imagine all the remarks, gestures, and other movements, 
expressions on the faces of both speaker and hearer, and the like, and thus fill in the broken 
or partial statements. In some respects such a dramatic monologue is like listening to one 
side of a telephone conversation and having to imagine what the person at the other end of 
the line is saying. Here we have the old medieval Duke of Ferrara.(see the sub-title), a 
collector of-art, but a man. h and.ungenerous. character, and hence incapable of fully 


~ 
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EXPLANATORY: 


441:3. Fra Pandolf. An imaginary artist. Fra is a contraction of Latin frater, brother, 
used as a title of respect for the monks. In this early period the monks frequently became 
artists. 5. E 

441 212-13. so, not the first Are you to turn and ask thus. What do you imagine the 
ambassador asked? , 

441:25. My favor at her breast. Probably a valuable necklace, medallion, or other 
jewel that he had given his wife at marriage. ene 

441:27. Some officious fool. Probably some servant had given the duchess a bough of 
cherries. Note how the duke displays the hardness of his character here and through- 
out this passage. Note also how the duchess received these courtesies and thus displayed 
her own generous and magnanimous nature. 


k % 441:31. She thanked men—good! Note very carefully the punctuation in reading 
B 


rowning’s monologues. Every mark means something, suggests mtch, and must be 
carefully observed. Here the old duke has to admit that gratitude is all right, but some- 
how he did not like the way his wife thanked other people just as she did him. He thought 
she ought to put him on a pedestal and worship him like a god. : 

441:33. My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name. Note the excessive family pride. 
He thought his wife ought to be especially grateful that he had condescended to marry her 
and confer his nine-centuries-old name upon her. Do you think that such a gift from such 
a giver was worth anything? 

442: 42-43. and-JI choose Never to stoop. He would not even stoop to speak to his wife 
about her attitude toward him and the others about the castle. He thought she might 
argue with him about it; but if she accepted his reproof without question or reply, even 
then, merely to speak to her would be some stooping on his part, and he preferred never to 
stoop—the old fossil! 

442:45. I gave commands. What the commands were we are not told. Professor 
Carson reports in his Introduction to Browning the poet’s own interpretation as to just what 
he intended here. “‘ Yes, I meant that the commands were that she should be put to 
death!’ And then, after a pause, he added, with a characteristic dash of expression, as if 
the thought had just started in his mind, ‘Or he might have had her shut up in a convent.’” 
At any rate he got. rid of her, for a duke in those medieval times could easily do whatever 
he pleased, and he was now ready for another young wife to take her place. 

442:47. ‘‘Will’t please you rise?’’ The reader must here visualize the scene and put 
the remarks of the ambassador to suit the action. As they turn to go down, the duke takes 
occasion to make the one remark for which he all along has prepared. The duke wants 
to make sure that the ambassador understands that a large dowry is expected with the new 
wife for whom he is angling. . 

442:53-54. Nay, we’ll go Together down, sir. The ambassador has deferentially stepped 
back to allow the duke, as his superior, to go down the stairs first; but the duke is in a 
gracious mood, since he is thinking of the big dowry he will receive with the count’s fair 
daughter, and he condescends to walk down the stairs side by side with the agent, arch 
deceiver that he is! 

442:54. Notice Neptune though. The two have stopped at a window on the way down, 
and the duke characteristically points out another of his art treasures on the lawn, a statue 
of Neptune by Claus of Innsbruck, another imaginary artist. Note that the last word of 
all is me. The big I and little you are extremely prominent throughout the monologue, 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Explain the situation in the monologue carefully. (2) How are the two principal 
characters portrayed in the speech of only one of them? (3) It is said that not even Chaucer 
or Shakespeare ever portrayed more accurately and vividly two distinct characters in so 
brief a space as in these fifty-six lines. Do you agree with this statement? (4) Write out 
a full account of the life of the duchess as you imagine it in the old duke’s palace. (5) In 
what poetic form is the poem written? Are these couplets anything like Pope’s lines? 


het The Notes | rae 


RABBI BEN EZRA (Browning) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


man’s achievements, but by his aspirations, his ideals, his aims in life. The last-part of the 
poem 18. an elaborate exnosiion. i the metaphor of the potter’s.wheel,in which the power of 
od to shape human life and destiny is clearly taught. On the whole this poem is perhaps the 


views of life. 


EXPLANATORY: 

442:8. Youth sighed, ‘Which rose,” etc. The self-confidence of youth is expressed here. 
The ambitious youth seems to think that he has only to choose what he will take or reject, 
what position, rank, power he will attain in life. The rose, the lily, the planets Jupiter (Jove) 
and Mars, are symbolic of what he thinks he may take or leave. He thinks perhaps that his 
star will even transcend and combine both Jupiter and Mars, blending their colors into some 
new combination. 

442:16. Rather I prize the doubt. The old philosopher thinks well of the youth who is 
filled with doubts, for this is a sign of his high spiritual nature. Only the clods are finished 
and satisfied. The presence of doubt indicates a higher nature in man, 

443:19. Poor vaunt of life indeed, etc. There would be nothing in life to be proud of if 
man were a mere animal without a soul. 

443:24. Irks care, etc. Does care bother (irk) the bird whose crop or craw is full? Does 
doubt bother (frzi) the animal whose maw is stuffed with food? This is a characteristic 
Browningese line. Itis not beautiful, but it is exceedingly forceful and expressive. One has 
to read such lines over several times before the meaning becomes perfectly clear. 

443:29. Nearer we hold of God, etc. We are more nearly allied to God who gives than to 
the mere animals who receive. 

443:31. Then, welcome each rebuff, etc. Here we have the doctrine of struggle, the 
overcoming of obstacles, in order to strengthen character. This is one of the most famous 
stanzas in the poem. Memorize it for both its helpful philosophy and its vigorous language. 
Note particularly the emphasis on the verbs. 

443:37. For thence—a paradox, etc. Here we have the doctrine of ‘‘apparent failure.’’ 
Such apparent failure is often the best success. Browning has several poems on this theme. 

443:44. Whose flesh has soul to suit. He whose soul is made subservient to his body. 
The next line repeats theideain anotherform. Interpretit. Browning shows what he thinks 
is the proper function of man’s body in the last lines of the stanza. 4 

443:40. Yet gifts should prove their use. Here Browning begins to develop the idea of 
the progressive life of the soul. All things have value in their proper places. One gift leads 
to another; one period of life leads to another and ahigher. Study out the vigorous and opti- 
mistic doctrine through this and the following eight stanzas. : F : 

444:61. For pleasant is this flesh, etc. Compare the thought in this stanza with the idea 
developed in Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” beginning, “Earth fills 
her lap with pleasures of her own,’’ etc. . 

444:84. what armor to indue. What armor to put on (indue) to protect me. 

445:90. Young, all lay in dispute, etc. Browning here shows the chief advantage that 
age has over youth. In youth we are filled with doubts and questionings about God, the soul, 
immortality, and the like. But in age we begin to understand better, and our faith is so 
strengthened that doubts disappear and we begin to know more about God, the nature of the 
soul, and the mysteries of life. ' 

445103. For more is not reserved, etc. Here the poet admits that man cannot fully solve 
the mystery of life. He can only learn from today how better to live or act tomorrow. He 
can begin to see how God (the Master) works and thus himself catch something of the trick 


of handling the tools rightly. 
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445:114. wait death nor be afraid! As you have passed from youth to age, so pass from 
age to death without fear of the consequence. Compare line 6, ‘‘see all, nor be afraid. te 

446:120. From fools, etc. This line implies that false teachers and doubters in early e 
would not let the young man follow his own feelings, but injected doubts and questionings 
into his mind. : faee 

446:121. Be there, for once andall, etc. Here the poet implies that the small mind is one 
which has not the power to believe or have faith in God. The rest. of this stanza and the 
next suggest the idea that what the world or men condemned in him may have been the 
really worthy part of his life. The crowd (ten men) may be against him, but who is right? 
Let the individual rather trust his own intuitions of right than the false judgments of the crowd. 
446:133. Not on the vulgar mass, etc. Here Browning presents his doctrine that it is not 
what one accomplishes that really measures the worth of the man; it is what a man in his soul 
trives for that makes him what he is and worth what heis worth. Inlines 4o and 41 he says, 
“What I aspired to be, And was not, comforts me.” This thought introduces the extended 

hor of the potter’s wheel. f 
447:157. Fool! All that is at all, etc. This is one of the great stanzas of the poem. 
Browning believed that spiritual entities lasted forever, that the soul of man and God were 
the only permanent things. Compare a similar thought in ‘‘Evelyn Hope’ and “Love 
among the Ruins.” Ye . 

447: 165-166. This present . . . . Machinery. This present life is only a testing 
period of the soul, mere machinery to give the soul its bent or direction. 

44732169. the earlier grooves, etc. In youth laughing loves fill up a person’s thoughts and 
interests, around the base or beginning of the cup, and later skull-things, or thoughts 
of death, are marked around the rim of the vessel; but neither of these should cause us any 
uneasiness, for God who planned the cup for his own uses knows what he is doing. The rim 
of the cup is better than the base, for the Master’s lips shall touch the rim in the last great 
banquet scene when we shall be in his courts. n 

447: 181ff. The last two stanzas set forth the poet’s confidence in God and His perfect 
plan for man’s life. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) The poem may be divided into five larger divisions: (a) life is a whole—youth 
shows but half; (6) life is more than mere physical existence, for man is akin to the divine; 
(c) life is progressive — youth and age are but parts of a complete plan; (d) manis to be 
judged not by what he accomplishes but by his aspirations; (e) God plans it all —figure of 
the potter and the wheel. Mark out the divisions, showing which stanzas may be included 
under each heading. (2) Give your conception of the speaker and the situation in which 
he expounds his ideas of life. (3) In the final extended metaphor, who is the potter, who the 
clay, and what the wheel? (4) Select and memorize five of the most striking or beautiful 
stanzas. (5) Work out the rhythm, meter, and rime scheme. (6) Point out several char- 
acteristic stylistic peculiarities of Browning as illustrated in this poem. (7) Give your 
oe opinion of the poem as a work of art and as a statement of Browning’s philosophy 
of life. 


PROSPICE (Browning) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem was written in the autumn of 1861, the year of Mrs. Browning’s death, but it 
was not published until 1864. The meaning of the Latin title (pronounced pros’pi-ka) is 
‘look forward.” It expresses the poet’s profound faith in personal immortality and in the 
conscious reunion-of -his soul with the spirit.of-his.dead- wife. The real theme of the poem.is 
death and how to meet it. Most people fear death, and some even wish for a sudden death 
so that they may be relieved of this fear. Not so with Browning. He wanted to meet death 
in full consciousness, clear-brained to the last minute of the battle. The last fight should be 
the best. His wish was fulfilled, for when he came to die in 1889 he retained the full posses- 
sion of his faculties until the very end. Professor Phelps says of this poem, “It is the most 
original poem on death in English literature.” 


EXPLANATORY: 
448:7. the Arch Fear. The chief fear, namely, Death. 


448:18. the heroes of old. One naturally thinks here of the stern old Anglo-Saxon | 


heroes who faced death so heroically, so stoically. Recall the death of Beowulf. 
448: 26. then thy breast. A reference to his wife, who had died in the June preceding 
the writing of the poem in the autumn of 1861. c ; 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Explain the title and tell just why it is used. (2) How does the treatment of death 
here differ from the general attitude toward death in the older poets? (3) How does the style 
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of the poem indicate Browning’s manly courage and robust faith? Wh ine is | 
: 1 i at doc 
clearly expressed in the poem? Did Browning ever have any doubts Ane ace an ay 
Compare this poem with _Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,’”’ page 397. Which of the two 
poems is the more beautiful? Which the more vigorous and stimulating? Compare 
Prospice”’ also with the ‘‘ Epilogue to Asolando” given below. 


EPILOGUE TO ASOLANDO (Browning) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


On the very day that Browning's last volume, Asolando, came from the press, Decemb 
12,1889, the poet died. The “Epilogue,” or concluding poem, in this his last volte isa fitting 
requiem to the stalwart man, written by the great poet himself. The story is told that a few 
_weeks be is death when Browning was looking over the proofsheets of Asolando, he read 
the “Epilogue” aloud to his sister and daughter-in-law and remarked: “It almost looks like 
bragging to say this, and as if T ought to cancel it; but it’s the simple truth; and as it’s true, 
it shall stand.” Indeed, the poem is a truthful picture of the courageous, the manly, the 

ble life which Browning lived. He did not want people to pity-him: —He had lived his lite’ 
rhs own way and the best he knew how, and now still a fighter, he would ‘‘‘ Strive and thrive!’ 
cry, ‘Speed, — fight on, farc ever There as here.’’’ These are Browning’s last words to the 
world; they are always placed at the end of his complete poems, just as Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Crossing 
the Bar”’ is always placed at the end of his works. : 


EXPLANATORY: 

449:3. Will they pass, etc. That is, will your fancies pass to thoughts of the dying 
poet, Browning himself, whom you loved so, and (here the poet breaks in with a question 
of surprise) will you pity me? 

449:6. Oh to love so, etc. ‘The poet then goes on to say that never was love so mistaken 
as to pity him, a man quite ready to meet death. Why should we be grieved when a brave 
man goes out to his last fight — “‘the best of all’’ (see ‘‘Prospice’’)? Did I live, he asks, 
a slothful, mawkish, unmanly, aimless, helpless life, or show any sympathy with such 
a life? Well, then, who wasI? The next stanza gives the answer of what Browning strove © 


to be. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What is the situation in Browning’s life which this poem presents? (2) Exactly 
what does he mean by the expression “by death, fools think, imprisoned’’ in line 3? (3) 
Does Browning want to be pitied as one who is nearing death? (4) What sort of aman should 
we pity in death? (See second stanza.) Do we usually pity such a man, or do we say we 
are glad he is gone? (5) If Browning describes the sort of man he was not in stanza two, 
what does he describe in stanza three? (6) Give in your own words the thought of the third 
stanza. -Do Browning’s last words adequately summarize his life? (7) Now that you have 
studied all the poems in this volume, write a brief composition on what Browning means to 
you, using as quotations several of the passages you have memorized. 


‘ 
’ 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE (Mrs. Browning) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

The love story of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett is one of the most romantic 
and beautiful to be found anywhere in literature or life. After their elopement in 1846, 
they went to Italy, partly to get away from the irreconcilable wrath of Mr. Barrett and partly 
from choice, especially as Italy seemed to be the ideal climate for Mrs. Browning, who was 
at the time of her marriage an invalid. She wrote a series of sonnets during the first years 
of their married life and, handing them to her husband, asked him to read them and to 
destroy them if he did not like them. They were of a very intimate and personal nature; 
but Browning said, ‘‘I dared not reserve to myself the finest sonnets written in any language 
since Shakespeare,’ and so the sonnets were published under the thin disguise of the title 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,’’ as if they were merely translations from some obscure poet 
in that little-known language. We have chosen here two of these sonnets, the first, which 
has been highly praised"by many critics, and the forty-third, which is a general favorite with 


all readers of Mrs. Browning. 


EXPLANATORY: 
449:1. once how Theocritus had sung. Theocritus was a Greek poet of the third century 
B.c., the creator of the pastoral idyl. In Idyl XV he speaks of the Hours as tardiest of 


- Immortals, but sure to bring some gifts to men. 
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449:10. Shape. Fate, or Destiny. \ 
449:14. ‘Not Death but Love.” Miss Barrett was not expected to live long at the 
time she first met Browning. But with love and residence in Italy her-health was restored, 


so that she lived fifteen years longer as a happy wife and mother. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What idea from Theocritus is developed in the first eight lines of the first sonnet? 
Do you know Emerson's beautiful little poem called ‘“‘Days’’? If not, find it and read it in 
connection with the idea in this sonnet. (2) Have you ever played the trick of slipping 
up behind some one and, covering the eyes of the unconscious victim with your hands, cry- 
ing out to him, ‘Guess who?”’ How does Mrs. Browning apply the idea of this game in, 
the poem? (3) Explain just why she should guess “Death,” line 13. (4) In the next 
sonnet enumerate the ways the poet says she loves her husband. To what climax does she 
rise in the last line? (5) Compare this last thought with the concluding thought of Brown- 
ing’s “‘Prospice’ page 448. (6) What is the form of these sonnets, Italian or English? 
Give the rime scheme on which the two are written. What words in each sonnet do not 
make exactly good or true rimes? Do you think these false rimes are serious blemishes? 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL (Rosséetti) 7 


INTRODUCTORY: 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882), one of the most important of the later Victorians, 
is the acknowledged_leader of what_is kn as erhood_ of the.Pre-Raphaelites. 


He was a painter as well as a poet, and his works show the effect of this fact in their vivid 
picturization. This characteristic is strikingly shown in “‘The Blesséd Damozel,’’ written 
_ before its author was twenty years old. This poem is perhaps the greatest of Rossetti’s 

prod sevons, though his sonnet-sequence, *' The House of Life,’” places him among the great 


“Mr. Waitman Barbe in his interpretation of ‘‘The Blesséd Damozel’’ points out three 
prominent characteristics. The first of these is the combination of mysticism and realism; 
the second, the iota aaa lneite Ratkges aad c nearness;.and the third, the picturing 

_of human love in-heaven. Illustrations of these characteristics will be pointed Set in the 
explanatory notes. The situation in the poem is that of a maiden who, after death, leans— 
over the bars of heaven and.yearns for reunion with the lover whom she has left upon earth, 
bile-all around hatin eayen_ are earthly lovers reunited after death. The maiden spéaks 
and tells what she will do when her lover comes to her in heaven. The lover voices his 
thoughts of his lost love, the passages in parentheses being his speeches. 


EXPLANATORY: 


450: 5-6. three lilies . . . . seven. The numbers three and seven had holy and 
mystical significance in both mythology and religion. There were three graces, and three 
fates in mythology, while in religion there is the threefold nature of God, the three Christian 
graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity. There were seven days in Creation, seven spirits before 
the throne of God, and many other illustrations might be given of the mystical signifi- 
cance of both numbers. Notice also the concreteness and definiteness of the images, such 
as ‘a painter would conceive. 

450: 12. ripe corn. As always in English usage, the term corn means wheat or small 
grain. 

450: 19-24. The lover on earth is thinking of the time since his mistress had left him, 
and he feels that she leans over him. Note throughout the poem the effect upon her lover 
of the blesséd damozel’s thoughts and actions. . , 

" 450: 27-30. In this passage we receive the impression of great distance. 

450: 35-36. this earth . . . . midge. This very realistic figure offers a striking con- 
trast to the use of the mystic numbers, the references to the angels and to Mary. Other 
examples of vividly realistic pictures are seen in lines 42; 55-57, and 83-84. 

450: 37-40. Here the poet pictures with perfect clearness the meeting of earthly lovers 
after death. 

451: 61-66. The quality of her pleading voice in heaven is shown by its effect upon 
her lover on earth. 

451: 74. he is clothed in white. White is the sign of purity, and therefore the color of 
the robes of the angels, ; 
451: 87. the Dove. The Holy Spirit. 

452: 104-108. ‘The picture of Queen Mary, the Virgin, and her handmaidens is another 
example of medieval mysticism. See also references to the angels, lines 125-126. ~ 

452: 126. citherns and citoles. Medieval stringed instruments. ~ . ‘. 

452: 139. (I saw her smile.) This gives the impression of nearness, contrasted with 
the infinite distance pictured in the next line. It is only by a concession to poetic imagi- 
nation that these apparent violations of point of view are allowable. : 


7 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Give in your own words the content of the poem, and comment on the effectiveness 
and the naturalness of its presentation. (2) Can you conceive of a person in heaven having 
the thoughts and feelings of the blesséd damozel? (3) Name the three most striking char- 
acteristics of the poem (see Introductory Note), and point out at least two illustrations of 
each in the poem. (4) In stanza three point out two unusual poetic words. Find three 
other examples of such words. (5) It is said that since Poe in his ‘‘Raven” had done the 
utmost in presenting an earthly lover yearning for his mistress in heaven, Rossetti deter- 

_ mined in his poem to present the opposite point of view. Compare the two poems in this 
respect. (6) Some one has remarked that Rossetti might just as well have painted his 
poems and poetized his pictures. Look up some of his pictures and justify the remark. 


CHORUS FROM “ATALANTA IN CALYDON” (Swinburne) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909), a late Victorian, be his poetical career as a 
dramatist. He published in quick succession four dramas, of which ‘Atalanta in Calydon,” 
the third 


, appeared in 1865. This tragedy is written upon a Greek story, and follows very 
osely the Greek manner in tragedy Gontaining the prologue aud the Choris, which furnishés 
aformation or comment_or is IyMic i eharacter, and displaying the fatal influence of the 

ods upon human life. The quotation here presented, the famous first chorus in the play, 
e im praise 0 i jana. The story of the tragedy is the Greek myth of the Caly- 
donian- Hunt. .Meleager, son of Oenéus and Althaea of Calydon in Aetolia, at his birth 
ad been the subject of a prophecy that his life would end when the brand then burning 
upon the hearth should be consumed. His horrified mother at once seized and extinguished 
the brand, and kept it continually by her in order to preserve her son's life. Meleager grew 
into heroic manhood, and was a member of the Argonautic expedition. Soon after his 
“Teturn from this adventure, his father’s kingdom was devastated by_a wild boar, sent as 
punishment by Diana, because in sacrificing to the gods Oeneus had omitted to pay due 
honors to this goddess. Meleager called upon the heroes of Greece to join in a hunt for 
the monster. Among those who responded to the call was Atalanta, a daughter of Iasius, 
and a follower of Diana. The goddess, as a favor to Atalanta, allowed the monster to be 
killed, but, as the sequel showed, she gained revenge by causing the slayer to lose his life, 
Meleager, the victor, who had fallen in love with Atalanta, presented her with the head and 
hide of the boar, and Diana caused the heroes, jealous of the favor shown to a girl, to make 
an attempt to deprive her of the trophies. In the contest that followed, Meleager, who 
was defending Atalanta, killed his mother’s two brothers. When Althaea learned of this 
tragedy, she was torn with rage and grief for the loss of her brothers, and in her frenzy she 
caused a fire to be built and threw into it the fatal brand which preserved her son’s life, thus 
bringing about his death. After committing this act of vengeance, she laid violent hands 
upon herself and ended her own life. As has been said, Swinburne in his drama Atalanta 
in Calydon followed the story very closely, and modeled his play almost exactly upon the 
tragedies of Aeschylus and Euripides.. In the poem are found passages of great beauty 
and melody, the first chorus being one of the most notable. 


EXPLANATORY: t 
452:2. the mother of months. A reference to Diana, the goddess of the moon. The 
moon's different phases constitute practically a month. mi: ' ? 
453:6. Itylus. Son of Procne. Read in a classical dictionary the myth of Philomela 


and-Procne. F 
453:9. Come... . quivers. Diana, or Artemis, was also goddess of the chase, 


and wore the insignia of the bow and quiver. : 

453:38. the oat is heard above the lyre. The music of the shepherds in the fields takes 
the place of the indoor music. The oat is the name for the shepherd's pipe, made of a hollow 
reed or oat stem. 

453:39. satyr. A follower of Pan, the god of nature. Satyrs had the horns and hoofs - 
of goats and the bodies of men. 4 

454:44. The Maenad and the Bassarid. Followers of Bacchus; they frequently danced 


themselves into frenzy in the worship of the god of wine. Nea ‘ 
454: 49-51. Bacchus and his followers are represented as crowned with ivy or vine leaves. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) In- Greek tragedy, what is the function of the chorus? (2) What is the general 
theme of this.chorus? (3) In what two aspects is Diana considered in the first two stanzas! 
(4) Enumeraté-the signs of spring given in the last four stanzas. (5) Point out examples 
of alliteration in the poem, and comment on the effect produced, 
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ETUDE REALISTE (Swinburne) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This little poem is one of a group of songs which have made Swinburne one of the notable 
English poets of childhood. Each of the three parts of the poem is complete; and yet 
the song is a unified whole, the arts presenting the beauty-of the baby’s different-tfeatures, 
leading in a sort of climax to the eyes. _The poem is so simple as to need no explanatory 
notes. 

SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) What figures does the author use in describing the baby’s feet and hands? Com- 


ment on the appropriateness of the figures. (2) What variation is there in the structure 
of the second stanza of each section of the poem? 


JUGGLING JERRY (Meredith) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This notable character _study~of-an_old juggler who lies dying in -his_wife’s_arms is 


emarkable.for_its mingling of pathos and humor-at the most_ critical momenl ol _imals 
fe The background of nature is that of the southern heaths which Meredith loved so 


dearly. The poem is cast in the form ofa dramatic monologue, the old juggler doing all 
the talking, his wife and their old gray horse being the only auditors. 


EXPLANATORY: 


455: 7. One that outjuggles . . . . What isreferred to here and in lines 16, 23, 59, etc.? 

455:10. gorse. Furze, a spiny shrub of western Europe. 

455:26. I was alad not wide from here. The old juggler has returned to his native heath 
to die. 

455:27. whip off the bail. Knock off the small piece of timber (bail) on a wicket in the 
game of cricket. ; 

455:33. victual. What word does this rime with? 

456: 41. murdered insects with mock thunder. Probably with his blank cartridges in his 
act before the public. He has never harmed anything other than insects in his life. 

456: 43. the bimpof wonder. In physiognomy the various bumps on the head are named 
and their functions designated. The old juggler means that he has earned his living because 
people loved to see his miraculous performances as a juggler. He was sometimes called 
professor, as is indicated in line 45. 

456:67. bolus. A large pill, a dose hard to swallow. 

457:77. though in his kitchen. Though many a marquis wanted to employ you as a cook. 

457: 81. chirper. The mug of cheering ale. 

457: 88. It’s just the sword trick. Jerry's meaning is that although the sword disappears 
down the sword swallower’s throat, it is immediately afterward extricated; and so Death 
is quickly forced to disgorge the victims he seems, momentarily, to devour. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Describe the situation and the background set forth in the poem. (2) Analyze the 
character of old Jerry. (3) What do you think of the thought set forth in stanza 7? (4) — 
Why did Jerry not want the doctor or the parson? (5) Is it the natural thing for the dying 
juggler to call for his ale? Compare Jerry with the last line of Tennyson's ‘‘ Northern Farmer: 
Old Style” in this regard: ‘‘Git ma my aale, I tell tha, an’ if I mun doy I mun doy.” (6) 
Why did Jerry want to die out in the open? Explain the line, ‘‘ There’s the world laughing, 
as if to conceal it!’’ (line 95). (7) Analyze the last stanza and comment on the appropri- 
ateness of the illustration. Do you sense the pathos of the situation here? (8) Write a 
short story in which Jerry and his wife and the old gray mare appear. 


THE LARK ASCENDING (Meredith) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


_This magnificent poem well illustrates.Meredith’s pure lyric gifts and also suggests his 
philosophy of the love of nature. He was fundamentally optimisiig and constantly reiterated 
his belief-that-all things.were moving forward-and upward. He used the word Earth to signify 

; SAE and e believed not only in the evolution of higher physical forms in nature, but in 

e evolution of higher intellectual and spiritual ideals as well. In ‘The Lark Ascending’”’ 
we have in the four successive divisions a sort of logical progression of his thought as follows: 
(1) The glorious music of the lark as it ascends to heaven singing (lines 1-64); (2) his message” 


. 


is love of Earth, and his spontaneous music sums up all nature (lines 65-86) ; (3) man cannot — 


produce such pure and natural music because of the taint of personality or thought which he — 
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infuses into his productions (lines 87-100); (4) but heroic men, through 1 

LOO) , gh love of Earth, ma 
help the upward trend of nature, continuing the lark’s song when he soars so high that his 
song is no longer heard, and thus extending this world upward and: outward and making 
it a more beautiful place to live in-—‘‘more our home” (lines IOI-1I24). 


EXPLANATORY: 


45721. begins toround. The lark rises in a series of circles. The “spiral stair’ is mentioned 
below in line 19. 

457: 13. yi ers o’ the ear. aes ee delicate inner nerves. 

457: 14. 2 € spirit or soul of the listener. The physical ear i ; 
handmaiden of the inner ear, the ear of the spirit. eT ARE RCE St Oa 

457:16. too often dry. Man often neglects to cultivate the inner spirit by thus going to 
nature for refreshment. 

458: 30. So thirsty of his voice is he. So eager to express his natural ecstasy in song. The 
figurative use of the word thirsty is particularly effective. 

458:37. Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained. Compare Shelley’s expression, ‘‘ Pourest thy 
full heart In profuse strains of unpremeditated art,” in ‘“‘To a Skylark,” page 295. 

458: 41. Perennial. Unceasing, continuous. Literally, going on for a series of years. 

458: 44. argentine. Silver. 

458: 46. choric leaves. Singing or dancing as in a Greek chorus. The chattering net 
referred to in the next line is the crackling sound of the leaves striking against each other. 
The aspen is a sort of poplar with long-stemmed leaves, white underneath, set edgewise on 
their flat stems, so that they tremble or shiver and make a pleasing leafy sound in the breeze 
or in a rainstorm. : 

458:49. the water-spirit’s chime. That is, the sound of falling water in a mountain stream. 
As the poet has just compared the effect of the lark’s singing to that of the sound of the aspen 
leaves, so he now compares it to the sound of a mountain stream. Note the word such in 
lines 45 and 49 introducing these comparisons. 

458: 54. The starry voice. The lark’s voice is called starry because the bird is rising higher 
and higher. Him two lines below refers to the lark. 

458:57-58. These beautiful lines express the idea that those who are watching the lark 
as it soars out of sight have a look of pleasure on their faces like the look on children’s faces 
when they are praised. See, if possible, Breton’s famous picture, ‘‘The Song of the 
Lark,’’ for a painter’s expression of the same effect. 

458:61-64. Though naught, etc. There is no stiggestion of the sea in the lark’s singing 
unless it be the soft breezes that play over a quiet water, serene after a storm. 

458:66. love of Earth. This phrase is so frequently repeated in Meredith’s poetry, that 
it may be taken as the central thought in all his nature philosophy. 

458 :68 ff. Note the beautiful metaphor of the valley as a golden cup and the lark the wine 
that fills it to overflowing. 

458:74f- He its, the hills, etc. The meaning is that the lark represents in his singing 
all nature, or Earth. ; 5 

458 : 83-84. The meaning is that if we listen attentively to the lark’s song, we shall under- 
stand nature and man better, and thus be lifted into celestial thoughts. 

458:85/. Mancan never sing his inmost thoughts as does the lark, because man’s sing- 
ing is always tainted with thought or personality. 7 Soe 

459:96. The voice of one for millions. The lark voices in his single song the thoughts of 
millions of beings, and these rejoice that the lark can give their spirit vocal utterance. Mil- 
lions is here pronounced in three syllables. : io 

459: 99. Yet men have we, etc. Yetwe have heroic men living among us, who, 
though they cannot sing, yet can afford sweet substance for songs fit to greet highest 
heaven; these heroes, because the love of Earth is deep in their souls, our poets may exalt 
to the i 

ee ff. And they are warriors, etc. They are warriors in accord with life of nature’s 
plan and willing to serve, not looking for reward. : - - 

459:113f-. Hence their influence on me and my influence reflected in them may continue 
the lark’s song with lofty music even when the bird has soared so high that he is no longer 
heard; and thus the bounds of life shall be extended upward at the dome and outward at the 
sides (wings), enlarging earth and making it a fitter home for man until that perfect ideal of 
which fancy or the imagination sings shall be reached. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What are the four successive divisions of the poem? (See the Introductory Note.) 
(2) How does the first long sentence, running on and on from beautiful image to beautiful 
mage and from melodious phrase to melodious phrase, illustrate the lark’s song? (3) What 
sre the different images used in the first division to describe the lark’s song? (4) How is the 
ark identified with all nature in the second division? (5) Why cannot man produce such 
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pure music as the lark produces? (6) How then may man reach the higher music and help 
to lift the race to higher planes? (7) Which parts of this poem do you least understand? 
(8) Do you respond readily to the poet's imaginative flights? If you do not, read the poem 
over and over again until you begin to sense its meaning and lyrical power. | (9) What is the 
meter of this poem? Compare the first section with Milton’s ‘“‘L’Allegro.” (10) Compare 
this poem with Wordsworth’s and Shelley’s poems on the skylark, pages 237 and 295. 
comparison may take the form of a longer composition. 


_ THE YARN OF THE “NANCY BELL” (Gilbert) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


wide fame as the-authof of the librettos for thé many~opéras produced by the two. These 
“ilmusical comedies are written in prose but interspersed with many light lyrics in 

varied metrical forms to suit the Heeas- OF The musical setting. Some of the best known of 
these operas are The Pirates of Penzance, The Mikado, Patience, 2 
We have chosen to illustrate Sir W. S. Gilbert*s-quality of-pla : er v 
by the best known of all the Bab Ballads, namely, ‘‘ The Yarn of the Nancy Bell,”’ and one of 


his humorous satiric lyrics, ‘‘To.Phoebe.” Concerning the Yarn. itis interesting lolenow 
that it aa omer £0 Punch bat was respectfully declined on the ground that it was ‘‘too 


aed. 


cannibalistic” —a good joke on Mr. Punch. . hate 
¢ a a . 
EXPLANATORY: 


459:2. Deal to Ramsgate. Seaport towns in Kent, southeastern England. : 
459:11. bo’sun. This is the common sailors’ pronunciation for boatswain, a petty officer 

onaship. Midshipmite is a humorous form of midshipman, a young officer in training. 
460:61. eat. Pronounce é; this is the vulgar pronunciation in England. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: : 


(1) How much of the ballad is introductory? Do you get a clear idea of the old tar before 
he begins his droll tale? (2) What amusing remarks about the various officers of the ship 
are made during the cannibalistic feasts? (3) Why is the friendship between the old tar 
and the cook so strongly emphasized? (4) What are the chief sources of the humorous effects 
in the ballad? Compare the general tone of this ballad with that of ‘‘The Diverting History 
of John Gilpin,” page 211. (5) Why should some examples of humorous or burlesque 
poetry be included in a book of selections from English literature ? 


; TO PHOEBE (Gilbert) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


pi his little poem will illustrate Gilbert’s playfully ironic lyrics, just as the previous one 
illustrates his humorous ballads. The poet is_here-satirizing the sugary and-excessively 


sentimental love lyrics of his time. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: . 


(1) Do you catch the ironic tone of the parody of the over-sentimental love lyric in the 
first stanza? Are you perfectly sure that the poet is not writing a serious poem? (2) How 
does he clearly indicate his satiric purpose by the sudden reversal in the last line of the poem? 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO LATE NINETEENTH AND EARLY 
TWENTIETH CENTURY WRITERS: 


It is always difficult for any people to discern clearly, and with anything like finality, 
the chief characteristics and the lasting products of the literature of their own time. Of 
our present-day writers we can select only a few of the more prominent exponents of what 
we can but vaguely guess will be the most likely to survive and be of permanent interest 
to the race. As editors, we are well aware of the weakness, the temerity, the inadequacy, 
the almost certain futility of our effort to select, from the great mass of all kinds of literature 
which is constantly poured forth by countless modern writers, that which is the best, 
the most enduring, and the most suitable for young readers. Still we think the effort is 
worth making, for there is a naturel, a persistent, and on the whole a justifiable demand 
for the new, the contemporary, the modern in an outline course of the literary masterpiece: 
of the race. Mr. Harold Williams in his Modern English Writers (1918), choosing 1890 as 
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the dividing line between the Victorian and the new ages, suggests that (1) the m 
estheticism of Oscar Wilde and his associates, (2) the new ideals of the ee and saline 
whose work appeared in'the Yellow Book and the Savoy, two prominent journals of the nine- 
ties, (3) the influence of W. E. Henley, and (4) the ideals of the Celtic revival in Ireland 
are the chief forces behind the new literature. To these Mr. Louis Untermeyer in his 
Introduction to his anthology, Modern British Poetry (1920), adds: (5) the ascendency of 
machinery as represented by Kipling, and (6) the return of rimed narrative as represented 
by Masefield. For our purposes, omitting the novel and the drama as too extensive for 
‘presentation in a general anthology, we have thought it better to give the modern prose in 
one group, illustrating the short story and the essay, and the modern poetry in four groups, 
illustrating the persistency of conventional or traditional types of verse, the Irish Renais- 
eee er poetry evoked by the World War, and the work of the distinctly modern group 
of poets. 

f _The writers represented here in the short story and the essay have all won wide recog- 
nition, and some of their works are already ranked as classics. Each will be briefly treated 
in the Introductory Notes to the selections below. . 

‘ ‘ s 
LEARNING TO WRITE (Stevenson) fo 
INTRODUCTORY: f 

In a paper called ‘‘A College Magazine’’ in the volume Memories and Portraits (1887) 
Robert Louis Stevenson recalls his experience with a college magazine which he and four of 
his friends at Edinburgh University edited for a few numbers. (he essay is divided into 


ee parts, the first on how he learned to write; the second on the projection and publi- 
e magazine; -and Te e reprinti is own-articles published in 


4a magazine, € first section, here reprinted, has become one of the most widely known 
selections from Stevenson's essays, for it has been quoted or referred to by almost every 
one who has written on rhetoric or the art of composition in recent years. : 


EXPLANATORY: , 

463 235-36. played the sedulous ape. Beena diligent and persistent imitator. This phrase 
has been repeated so often that it has become a sort of locus classicus. 
 463:367. Hazlitt, etc. Look up the first four of these writers in a history of English 
literature, and Hawthorne in a history of American literature. Montaigne (1533-1592) was a 
French essayist who greatly influenced English essay writing from Bacon to Stevenson, 
Baudelaire (1821-1867) and Obermann (1770-1846; his real name was Senancour) were also 
French writers. 

463:44-45. in a laborious pasticcio of Sir Thomas Browne. A pasticcio (Italian) is a 
work made up of fragments from other works. 2 

463:46. Sordello. A very difficult poem by Browning. 

463:48. Keats, etc. Identify the English authors in this and the next paragraph. 

463 :56-57. Peebles in the style of the Book of Snobs. Peebles isacity in southern Scotland. 
The Book of Snobs is a series of humorous and satiric essays by Thackeray. 7 
_ 463:509-60. old Dumas. Alexander Dumas (1802-1870), known as Dumas pére, or the 
Elder, the French novelist and playwright, author of The Three Musketeers, etc. His son, 
Alexander Dumas, known as Dumas fils, or the Younger, was also a novelist and playwright. 

463 : 62-63. Semiramis . . . . Prince Otto. Stevenson first planned a tragedy, but 
afterwards wrote a romance on the same theme and called it Prince Otto. ‘ 

464: 78-79. Shakespeare .. . . proceeds directly from a school. That is, the school 


of Elizabethan dramatists. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Itis said that practically every great writer has kept anotebook oradiary. Have you 
ever tried to learn to write by this method? (2) What points occur to you against Steven- 
son’s method of playing ‘‘the sedulous ape”’ to other writers? Do you think Stevenson wrote 
his own masterpieces by imitating other writers? (3) What do the allusions to the various 
authors prove as to Stevenson’s reading? (4) Read further in Stevenson’s prose and try your 
hand in a brief essay in imitation of Stevenson’s style. 


THE SIRE DE MALETROIT’S DOOR (Stevenson) 


INTRODUCTORY: 
This, the most exciting and gripping of all Stevenson’s short stories, was first published in 
the January number of a London magazine called Temple Bar in 1878, and included in the 
volume called New Arabian Nights, published in 1882. If Kidnapped is Stevenson’s 
masterpiece in the longer romance, ‘‘ The Sire de Malétroit’s Door” may be called his master- 


piece in the romantic short story. 
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EXPLANATORY: 

464:1. Denis de Beaulieu. Pronounced dé-né’ dé bd-lé-fi’. The English form of the 
given name is spelled with two n’s—Dennis. | 

466: 55. bartizan wall. A wall pierced with loopholes or embrasures. : 

- 466: 69. hotel. In French usage hotel sometimes means a large private residence. 

468: 170. tippet. A cape or shoulder covering, usually of fur. é ; 

469: 184. ‘ Leonardo. Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), a great Italian painter, sculptor, 
and architect. ‘ ; : 

469: 221. damoiseau. A page or esquire; a noble youth not yet knighted. : , 

471: 203. light groining. An architectural ornamentation consisting of intersecting 
arches. 

472330. messire. Sir or Sire; an old form of polite address to nobles. 

474:414. salle. The French for hall. wo 

478:574. Life is alittle vapor, etc. Note the artistic paraphrase of the passage, James 
4:14: ‘What is your life? It is even a vapor that appeareth for a little time and then 
vanisheth away.”’ f : 

478: 598. And yet here I die in a mousetrap. Stevenson first thought of calling his story 
““The Sire de Malétroit’s Mousetrap,’’ but later changed the title. Do you think the 
change a good one? Stevenson was always interested in the mystery that mighu lie behind 
a closed door. 

478: 608-609. asked in marriage by a beautiful maiden. See line 495. 

479: 641-642. the same fellow. That is, the cock. See line 536. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Just how much of the story may be called the introduction? (2) What is the setting, 
and how is the setting presented? (3) What is the value of this particular setting? What 
is the value of the weather? the darkness? the slight breaking of the darkness just a little 
later? (4) What is the value of the full description of the hotel? (5) How does accident 
play a partinthe story? (6) What element becomes prominent when the door swings back- 
ward so mysteriously? Does your interest increase at this point? Is this element intensified 
when Denis begins to feel so queer in the dark interior? (7) What evidences of medieval 
life and customs do you find in the furnishings of the castle? Do the later details in the 
story fit in with this setting? (8) Point out evidences of Roman Catholic coloring in the 
story. (9) What is the character of the description of the little old gentleman in lines 
169-192? How is his name introduced? Is the paragraph justifiable here? What further 
peculiarities are later developed in Alain’s manners? Note particularly the sounds and ges- 
tures he makes.. The word chirp is repeated frequently. Why? (10) Describe Denis’s 
reception by Alain. Is the romantic element increased in the strange situation in which the 
hero finds himself? (z1) What noise does Denis hear behind th arras, line 229? (12) Is the 
rapid change in the feelings of the young people made convincing? Remember the romantic 
setting of the story in answering this question. (13) How do you explain the final outcome 
in the face of Lady Blanche’s remark, lines 628-630? What has Denis’s declaration, lines 
424-425, to do with the final decision? (14) Why does Lady Blanche mention the captain’s 
name at the very last, and why did Denis say what he did when she mentioned it? (15) Is 
the story well told? Comment on the style. (16) Pronounce and define the following words 
found in the story, and add them to your own vocabulary: eerie (1. 40), weir (1. 69), 
gargoyles (1. 66), sublunary (1. 107), inexplicable (1. 110), debouched (1. 114), morass (1. 145), 
trefoils (1. 296), obeisance (1. 420), impunity (1. 442),.imbroglios (1. 453), poltroon (1. 408), 
irrelevancy (1. 541). (A similar exercise in the other prose selections in this book will prove 
profitable if time permits.) 


THE THREE STRANGERS (Hardy) 


INTRODUCTORY: . 

Thomas Hardy is one of the most distinguished of contemporary English men 
He won-hisfome asa novelis® but he has written many good short stor€S, particularly in his 
Wessex Tales (1888), from which ‘“‘The Three Sbran geht shytnivea eerie has also distin- 
guished himselfws_a_poet,Jhaving written several volumes of short poems, all of which are 


now collected in one lar 


d Poems, and a dr 
one hundred and irty scene 
e ers” illustrates Hard : OInChaenees and satireso 
and also hisyfondness for the rural typesaol southwestern bagland 

Wessex, thus reviving the old Anglo- division of England, comprising five counties or 
shires centering around Dorchester. For the selections from Hardy’s poetry see pages 
630-631 and the notes on pages 824-826. % ie 
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EXPLANATORY: 


480:3. coombs. Bowl-shaped valleys with narrow openings, 

481:23. Senlac and Crécy. At the battle of Senlac, or Hastings (1066), William the 
Conqueror defeated Harold, the last of the Saxon kings of England; and at the battle of 
Crécy (1346) Edward, the Black Prince, defeated the French king. In both these battles 
ca ey yer eteyers shafts “a the text, were used. 

481: 20. e christening of his second girl. Christening parti 
in the rural sections of England. : os elena SS ee 

481:62. bonhomie. Good fellowship, companionableness. 

482:76. ungovernable rage. Intemperance. 

482:86. serpent. A horn twisted like a serpent. 

: 482:100. apogee to perigee. The points respectively in the moon’s orbit when the moon 
is farthest fr mand nearest to the earth. Here used figuratively for the highest and lowest 
points in the course of the dance. 

: 485 2196. traipsing. Wandering about; a colloquial or dialectal English word that is 
still in use in parts of England and the United States. 

486: 254. Casterbridge. This is the fictitious name Hardy uses in many of his stories 
for Dorchester. See, for example, Hardy's novel, The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

487:281. hives. Have the beehives been mentioned before? Where? 

487: 201. metheglin. A thinner kind of mead. Accent the second syllable. 

487:206. relieve the needy. Note the pun. The second stranger has been relieving 
ee Bede shepherds of their mead. Why does the first stranger laugh so heartily at 

joke? 

488:320. het or wet. Hot (dry) or wet. These dialectal phrases add local color, and 
are not difficult to interpret. Further notes on such expressions may be dispensed with. 

489:393. Belshazzar’s Feast. Explain the allusion. See Daniel 5. 

491: 465. circulus, etc. Latin, a little circle, the center of which is the devil. 

496:668. to bid him farewell. It isacustom to allow the kinsmen of a condemned man 
to enter the cell and bid him farewell just before the execution. 

406:604. Raze out the written troubles in his brain. This is an almost exact quotation 
from Macbeth V, iii, 42. 

497:722. the sear and yellow leaf. Another echo from Macbeth. Locate it in the play. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Why does Hardy devote so much space to the setting or introduction? (2) Just 
where may the action of the story be said to begin? (3) Why are the minor characters so 
fully analyzed? Does Hardy know much about the peculiar folk customs of the section of 

. England in which the scene of the story is laid? Give some details to prove your point. 
(4) What humorous touches do you note in the description of the guests and their antics 
at the party? (5) What peculiarities are there in the conduct of the solitary figure who 
approaches the cottage in the rain? Do you suspect him of having done anything wrong 
when you read the long account of his cautious approach? (6) What were the exact words 
of Shepherd Fennel when the first stranger knocked on his door? At what points in the story 
are these words repeated? Is it natural to make the shepherd use exactly the same words 
each time? (7) Note the peculiarities of the first stranger's actions after he enters the room. 
What is the effect on the reader of the details regarding his poor clothes, his lack of pipe and 
tobacco box, and the like? (8) Up to this point, what is your feeling toward this stranger? 
Has the author intentionally tried to throw you off the track? (9) Describe the second 
stranger. Why is cinder-gray repeated so often? What is your feeling toward the second 
stranger at his entrance, and how does your feeling change as the story proceeds? (10) Who 
passed the family mug to the second stranger? Can you tell why? (11) In what peculiar 
way did the second stranger reveal his trade? Does the mead have anything to do with his 
singing? (12) Why does the first stranger suddenly break in to tell what his trade is? In 
what sense was he a wheelwright? Why did he hide his hands? (13) Why is the first 
stranger made to sing in ‘‘a deep bass voice”’ the chorus of the second stranger’s song? Notice 
particularly the irony in the repetition of the last line of the song. What other ironic touches 
are developed in this part of the story? (14) Why is the crime of sheep stealing so care- 
fully explained? Was such a crime deserving of so severe a penalty as hanging? Remember 
that in 1820 such severe penalties for thieving and robbing were customary. (15) Why is 
the third stranger brought in just in time to hear the last stanza of the song? What conelu- 
sion do you at once reach when you are told how the third stranger acted? (16) Just at 
what moment was the sound of the gun heard in the distance? (17) In what tone or mood 
does Hardy describe the rustics’ chase after the supposed criminal? Point out several humor- 
ous details. (18) How does the author manage to bring the first and second strangers 

together and alone in the room? ‘The irony of the situation is extremely interesting, as is 
frequently the case in Hardy’s stories. (19) Arrange in the order of emphasis or 
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importance the three technical elements of the story —namely, setting, plot, characteriza- 
tion. (20) Discuss the probability and convincingness of the story as a whole. 


MOTI GUJ—MUTINEER (Kipling) 
INTRODUCTORY: ; 


Rudyard Kipling, one of the greatest of short-story writers, has written almost every 
type of the short story"with eminent success. “‘ Moti Guj —Mutineer,” first published in 
The Civil and Military Gazette at Lahore, India, example of his e al stories. 
Besides the occasional animal stories scattered here and there in his various volumes of short 
stories, Kipling has collected some of his best stories of this kind in the first and second 

| Jungle Books, and in the Just-So Stories. 


EXPLANATORY: r 


497:9. mahouts. The Indian name for an elephant trainer or driver. 

498:21. arrack. A strong Eastern liquor, usually distilled from the juice of dates or 
the coco palm. 

498:37. coir swab. A coarse brush made of nut-husk fiber. . 

500:99. ankus. Definedinthe text. One of the best of Kipling’s stories is called ‘The 
Golden Ankus.”’ 

500:136. Moti Guj put his hands in his pockets. What do you think Kipling meant by 
this humorous statement? : ; 

501:148. Kala Nag and Nazim. Kala Nag is one of the chief characters in “‘Little 
Toomai of the Elephants’’ in the first Jungle Book. The meaning of Kala Nag is given in 
the text. Nazim is the title of a military governor of a district in India, used here, of course, 
to indicate the size and power of the elephant. The name Moti Guj is explained in line 16 
as Pearl Elephant. 


502:196. blared. Trumpeted. 
502: 204. salaams. Low bows, showing deference to the higher castes. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What are the chief characteristics of this story? What makes it interesting? Do 
you think Kipling knows intimately the ways of elephants? (2) Give some of the epithets 
applied by Deesa to Moti Guj. Is this flowery style of speech characteristic of the Orientals? 
(3) What other traits of the Oriental character are brought out in the story? (4) Elephants 
are said to be the most intelligent of animals. Do you think Kipling has over-exaggerated 
the intelligence of Moti Guj? (5) Kipling’s method of treating animals is to present them 
more or less as human beings. Point out examples of this method in this story. (See partic- 
ularly lines 173-214.) (6) Read tHe story of ‘‘ Little Toomai of the Elephants” (first Jungle 


Book) and make a further study of the characteristics of East India elephants as presented 
by Kipling there. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE (Kipling) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This is an example of Kipling’s earlier stories dealing with East Indian life. Here we 
have a study of the typical English officer’s child in the East Indian setting. If you have 
access to Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills, compare with the present story the pathetic 
contrast of an Indian child in ‘‘ Muhammed Din.”’ The purpose of ‘‘Wee Willie Winkie’ 
is to present the child hero in such an incident as will bring out the character of the child and 
at the same time reveal the life of the English officer’s family in India. The story appeared 
in Wee Willie Winkie and Other Stories (1888). 


EXPLANATORY: 


502:3. ayah. Native nurse, maid, servant. 

502:3. Willie-Baba. Baba means baby, child. 

503:35. the mess and the rank and file. The mess is the officers who ate together; the 
common soldiers are referred to as rank and file. 

504:85. sais. Groom. 

504: 86, “Hut jao.” Acommand to stop. “Halt.” Jao occurs again in the story. 

507: 181. Sahib. Master, lord; an Indian term of respectful address to a superior. 

507:188. a Waler. A large type of cavalry horse. 

508:247. Pushto. The Afghan dialect. 

509:281. Sahib Bahadur. Great master, your excellency; said here in derision, 

510:317. Pathans. Afghans. ) 

510:318. mnullahs. Ravines, gorges. 

510:330. pullon. Regiment. 

511:350. pukka. Real, sure-enough. 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


_ __ 2) What is the purpose of this story? (2) How much of the story is taken u: with 
introduction of the chief character? (3) What is the first incident in peas a the 
story? (4) Where does the chief incident of the story begin? Is the story well constructed? 
Note that the main incident is brought almost to completion where the break occurs. The 
reader is left in suspense while the author reverts to what was happening in the canton- 
ment. Then the conclusion is effectively wrought out when the two lines of interest, what 
is happening at the cantonment and what is happening in the bad lands, are again brought 
together. (5) How is the character of the hero made prominent throughout? Is any 
other character in the story allowed to usurp the center of interest? (6) What elements of 
local color do you find in the story? (Local color is anything that marks a particular locality 
or setting, as, for example, dialect, foreign words, peculiar plants and animals, and in fact, 
anything that suggests the locality or “‘atmosphere” in which the action takes place.) (7) 
Outline the hero’s character as it is developed in the story. Do you wonder that the regi- 
ment idolized Wee Willie Winkie? (8) How do you account for the childish dialect of the 
boy? Is he too old to talk in this way? Does his familiarity with the surrounding dialects 
have anything to do with his poor pronunciation of English? (9) Point out several touches 

of humor in the story. For selections from Kipling’s poetry, see pages 596-604. \ 


THE MONKEY’S PAW (Jacobs) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Mr. William Wymark Jacobs (1863- ) of London is one of the most notable of the 
later writers of short stories and longer tales, many volumes of which he has published since 
1896, when his first successful book of short stories,. Many Cargoes, appeared. ‘The follow- 
ing are some of his most entertaining volumes: The Skipper’s Wooing, Sea Urchins, Light 
Freights, At Sunwich Port, Odd Craft, Captains All, Short Cruises, Salthaven, Sailors’ Knots, 
Night Watches, Castaways, and Deep Waters. His principal forte is the delightfully whimsical 
humor of his stories of sailors and of river life on the Thames, and the vivid imaginatio: 
and startling realism mingled with deep pathos of his mystery and horror stories. . 

“The Monkey’s Paw’’ appeared in the volume of short stories, The Lady of the Barge, 
published in America by Dodd Mead and Company, in 1902. It has become the most widely 
known of his short stories; its popularity has led to its recent dramatization by Mr. Jacobs 
in collaboration with Mr. Louis N. Parker. 


EXPLANATORY: 

513:108. Arabian Nights. A famous collection of Eastern tales. Have you read them? 

514: 131. Antimacassar. A tidy or covering used on the backs of chairs, sofas, etc., to 
prevent the soiling of the furniture by oil from the hair. This interesting word became 
common in the Victorian period, when richly ornamented plush furniture was in style. 
Anti is Latin, meaning against; and macassar is a kind of oil imported from Macassar on the 
island of Celebes in the East Indies. Hence antimacassar means literally ‘‘against Macassar 
(hair oil).’’ 

515:162. simian. Ape-like. Herbert sees a monkey’s face in the fire. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1). Give the setting of the story and explain just why this setting is chosen. (2) What 
is the value of the opening incident of the chess game? Do you begin to get an idea of the 
pleasant home life and of Herbert’s genial and attractive character? Of what value is this 
bit of characterization to the story? (3) Where does the story proper begin? Have we 
been skillfully led up to the mystery tale? What would you say are the principal points 
set forth in the introduction? (4) Why does the sergeant-major wish to get rid of the mon- 
key’s paw? Have you any idea as to what three wishes the sergeant had wished? What 
effect did the memory of them have on him? (5) What was the spell placed on the paw by 
the East Indian holy man? (6) Why is the first man who wished mentioned? Note partic- 
ularly one word used in relating the fate of the first wisher. What hint is there in this word 
as to the outcome of our story? (7) Show how Mr. White insisted on getting possession of 
the monkey’s paw in spite of circumstances. Why does he pay the sergeant something for 
it? (8) Give further evidence of Herbert’s genial character and the happiness of the home 
as developed at the end of Part I and beginning of Part II of the story. What remarks of 
Herbert’s have irony of circumstance in them? (We cannot see the irony until the story is 
completed, but the author makes Herbert say of the money, “I'll bet I never see it, jand 
“Might drop on his head from the sky,”’ and “Don’t break into it before I come back,”’ all 
of which are ironically suggestive of the actual outcome of the story.) . (9) How are the effects 
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of horror produced when the first wish is made? How is the wish fulfilled? (x0) How is 
the element of pathos introduced in Part III? How is this pathos intensified by what has 
preceded in the story? (11) Why did the husband resist his wife’s desire for a second wish 
to be pronounced? Why did he finally yield? (12) Howis the element of horror intensified 
in Part III? (13) Where was the monkey's paw when the old man wanted it for his third 
wish? How came it there? (14) What was the old man’s last wish? Why does not the 
author reveal it directly? (15) How do you like horror stories of this kind? Is this story 
as good as Poe’s ‘‘ The Black Cat’ or ‘‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue’’? A compari- 
son of Jacobs and Poe as writers of horror stories would make a good subject for a larger 
theme. : 


YOUTH (Conrad) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


The story of the acquisition and mastery of the English language by Theodor Josef 
Konrad Korzeniowski, a Polish boy who was seventeen years old before he heard a word 
of English spoken, is one of the most marvelous in the annals of any literature. It is said 
that he has never overcome his brogue in spoken English, but he certainly has mastered the 
finer harmonies of English prose in his writings. He is ranked by some as the best prose 
stylist now writing in English. _He was born in the Ukraine in 1856, and educated at, - 
cow, Poland, by an uncle, his parents being political exiles in Vologda. Early in life the boy 
determined” to go to sea and enter the British merchant marine service. After a long- 
continued siege he finally won his uncle’s consent and went to Marseilles to take his first lessons 
in seamanship. He shipped on an English sailing vessel, as an ordinary seaman, made rapid 
progress in his chosen career, and finally passed all the examinations necessary to entitle 
him to the rank of master mariner, or captain of a vessel. He sailed over many seas and 
saw much of life in various parts of the world, especially seafaring life, before he ever thought 
of becoming a writer. He had read much during his voyages, and he doubtless had the 
inborn desire to write, but it was only to amuse himself while he was convalescing from a 
spell of fever that he finally began his first novel. He carried the first chapters of Almayer’s 
Folly around with him for afiumber of years before he found time during a shore leave to 
complete it. When he was nearly thirty-eight years old this first book was published (1895), 
and since that time Conrad has nearly every year given the world a new book, either a 
romance, a book of short stories, or a book of his personal reminiscences. He has always 
found a large group of admiring readers, but it may be said to his credit that he has never 
become a “‘best seller.” He is too fine an artist ever to become a popular idol. He knows 
and loves the sea, and he portrays the sea life and the sailors with the touch of mingled 
realism and romance which makes that drab form of existence glow with all the varied beauty 
of the vast seas themselves. Among his best longer stories are The Nigger of the ‘‘ Narcissus” 
(1897), Lord Jim (1900), Nostromo (1904), Victory (1915), and The Rescue (1920). Besides 
Youth, other books of short stories are Tales of Unrest (1898), Typhoon (1903), and A Set 
of Six (1908). ‘ . 
“Youth’’ appeared in the volume to which it gives the title in 1902. The two other 
tales in the volume are “Heart of Darkness’’ and ‘‘The End of the Tether.’ One 
critic has ranked ‘‘ Heart of Darknéss” as the best: of all modern short stories, but we 
rather prefer ‘‘ Youth’’ for young readers. ‘There is certainly no finer hard-luck sea story. 
to be found anywhere. The descriptive power of the author is at its best here in these pic- 
tures of the terrible disasters that come'to the old unseaworthy craft in its long voyage from 
England to Siam, ‘The saree storylis the unconquerable spirit of youth as it glories 
in-the-hardships incident verse Circumstances of the sea, An old sailor tells the story” 
‘of his fateful first voyage to the East, the far-away, the magical, the fascinating East as seen 
through the eyes of adventurous and romantic youth. : 


EXPLANATORY: 


520: 10. the P. & O. service. The old and reliable Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
which has for many years conveyed the mail and other cargoes from the British Isles to the 
outlying colonies and trading ports, particularly to India and the Orient. 

520: 12-13. before a fair monsoon with stun'-sails set. A monsoon is a periodic wind in the 
Indian Ocean, varying in direction from season to season. Stun’-sail is a contraction for 
studding-sail, an extra sail set out beyond the principal square sails on a ship. Other sea 
terms used in the story may be briefly defined as follows: Abaft, behind, back of; batten 

_down, to nail strips of wood over cracks; beat up, to sail difectly against ‘the wind; billet, a 
memorandum giving a sailor his rank, rating;etc:;~bulkhead, a partition in a vessel to divide 
off the rooms, etc.; bunt, the middle of a yard to which the rigging is attached; davit, a small 
crane for lifting out the small boats; fife-rail, a railing around a poop-deck; fore-rigging. 
sails at the bow of a ship; galley, the cooking room on a ship; gasket, a tapering rope used 
to tie up a sail; hatch, an opening in the deck leading to the hold or cargo; also the covering 
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for the opening; jury rig, a sail rigged up tem: ily; i 
porarily; kedge-anchor, : 
a storeroom near the stern of a vessel; shes pe et 9 a Se Edo te ae ee ae: 
angular sail which is set on the mizzen-mast, the mast just behind the main mast; painter, a. - 
=) fastened to a boat at its bow; pier-head, the projecting end of a pier or wharf; poop- 
adder, a ladder leading to the poop, a small elevated deck built at the stern of a ‘vessel; 
step a mast, to slip the lower end of a mast into its socket; sounding rod, a graduated rod 
to be lowered into the hold of a vessel to measure the depth of water in it; sticks, a lang 
| term for the main masts; trim the yards, to brace the yardarms so as to make the sails catch 
the wind at the correct angle; winch, the windlass for hauling up anchors, etc. 
_522:75. Bangkok. Thecapital city of Siam, located near the mouth of the Menam 
River. Melbourne and Sydney, mentioned in the next line, are cities in Australia 
aes = ca re. Gs shoal in the North Sea. ; 
_ 522: 106-107. from London io the Tyne. Down the Thames and u 
distance of about 300 miles to the river Tyne, a famous port especially epee be bs 
523:120. Sartor Resartus, etc. Thomas Carlyle’s remarkable book on the philosophy of 
apes. Frederick Gustavus Burnaby (1842-1885), was a British soldier, traveler, and 
524:195. the Lizards. A cape off Cornwall, the most southern poin itai 
527: 304. Falmouth. -A seaport in Cornwall, southwestern England, iat: ae 
527:314. a@ something hooker. An old leaky, clumsy craft. : 
535: ee cael Lag em boatmen. 
535:651. Singapore via Batavia. Singapore is a British island n ay 
Peninsula; pee is Preys of Java in fe Dutch East Indies. ae ete ees 
537: 751. the sparks flew upwards, as man is born to trouble. “Y i 
trouble, as the sparks fly upward.”’ Job 5:7. ea icecle go gah 
543:983. to give him the sack. Sailor's slang for dismiss. ; 
544: 1029. Nemesis. The goddess of vengeance for violation of law and order; hence 
retributive justice, fate. . : ; 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 
(1) Under what circumstances is the story told? Why are all the auditors interested 
-inthetale? (2’ Why does the author put the whole story into Marlow’s mouth? (3) What 
is the fundamental theme of the story, and how does the author manage to keep this theme 
constantly before the reader? (4) Give the various accidents or disasters as they occurred 
on the voyage and thus make a brief outline of the story. (5) Trace on a map the course 
_of the Judea from the beginning to the end. Locate as definitely as you can the various dis- 
asters which the ship and her crew suffered. (6) Work out a skeleton outline for a character 
sketch of Marlow. (7) What other character in the story chiefly interests you? Is he quite 
so important to the theme of the story as is young Marlow? (8) By what-set phrase is 
Marlow’s narrative punctuated from time to time? (He seemed to need a lot of liquor to 
get him through the story.) (9) How is the motto of the ship used to emphasize the 
theme? (10) What superstition is introduced just before the ship finally gets off on her 
long voyage? Do you suppose the rats could have sensed the fire that was to break out 
later? (a1) Point out four or five of the most vivid descriptive passages in the story. Com- 
ment on the author’s power in drawing word pictures of the sea and of sea life. 


STORY OF A PIEBALD HORSE (Hudson) 


INTRODUCTORY: : 

One of the great prose stylists of contemporary English literature was the late W. H. Hud- 
son (1846-1922). His father was an Englishman who had migrated to Argentina, and his 
mother was a remarkable woman from New England. Born in the pampas of the La Plata 
River some distance from Buenos Ayres, he was educated at the estancia by his mother 
and private teachers, and brought up in the free and easy way of Argefitina ranch life. The 
boy was a born naturalist, and through his own inclinations became a notable interpreter 
of nature. Animals, insects, flowers, and above all birds had a powerful attraction for him, 
and he spent most of his youth in solitary study of the flora and fauna about him. After 
a severe attack of rheumatic fever in his sixteenth year he was for some time unable to con- 
tinue the free and active life which he had led in the South American pampas. About 1874 
he went to London, where for years he struggled to earn a livelihood by writing, compelled, 
as he said, “to exist shut out from nature for long periods, sick, poor, and friendless.’’ In 
1892 he first gained recognition by his book The Naturalist in La Plata, and from this time 
on ne steadily grew in fame with the English public. Some of Hudson’s books are pure 
nature studies and sketches, but others are romantic stories filled with realistic descriptions 
f strange and beautiful flora and fauna of the land he had known so well from his youth. 


fo) 
He romanticized many of his own experiences and also retold many of the strange tales he 
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learned from the South American natives. Among Hudson’s books suitable for young 
readers are the following: romances, The Purple Land (1885), A Crystal Age (1887), Green 
Mansions (1904); short stories, El Ombi (1902); republished in America as T: ‘ales of the 
Pampas, A Little Boy Lost, (1905); sketches and nature studies, The N. aturalist in La Plata 
(1892), Idle Days in Patagonia (1893), Birds in a Village (1893), Nature in Downland (1900), 
Hampshire Days (1903), The Land’s End (1908), Birds in Town and Village (1919), The Hind 
in Richmond Park (1923). One book that every boy and girl should read is Hudson’s remi- 
niscences of his life in Argentina, up to his sixteenth year. The fascinating title of this fas- 
cinating book is Far Away and Long Ago (1918). 


EXPLANATORY: 


545:22. estancia. A Spanish-American term for a cattle ranch, a country estate. 

547: 100. The Alcalde. A Spanish-American officer equivalent to a justice of the 
peace or a mayor. 

547:106. maté. A kind of tea made from a plant called maié. 

547:120. pulperta. Spanish for tavern or saloon. 

548:138. capatas. Overseer, foreman of the cow drivers. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Who relates the story and in what mood does he begin it? (2) What is the value of 
the comments by Lucero and Chapaco concerning the young stranger? What significant 
touch is incidentally given as to Chapaco’s character? (3) Do you wonder why the stranger 
rode so recklessly? What was the real cause of his fall? (4) How is the mystery of the 
stranger increased by his dying words? (5) Explain just how Sotelo finally discovered the 
owner of the piebald horse. (6) What change of point of view occurs on page 549? What 
are the advantages of giving the last half of the story in the first person? (7) Name the 
three principal characters in the story. This reduces the plot to what is known as the “‘eter- 
nal triangle,” or ‘‘two men and a maid.” Just how does the author make this world-old 
plot interesting? (8) Is the setting prominent in this tale? What slight Roman Catholic 
coloring do you find? (9) Are the characters well presented? Do you feel that you know 
fairly well each person in the story? (10) Which element is the most prominent, plot, 
setting, or characterization?, (11) Comment on the author’s style. Do you stop to think 
of the style as you read, or is the story so interesting, so natural, that you pay no attention 
to style? Remember that ‘“‘the highest art is to conceal art.” 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND (Wells) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Herbert George Wells (1866- ) is one of the most prolific and one of the most widely 
read prose writers of recent times. He was born at Bromley, a suburb of London, and 
belongs to the English middle-class society, his father having been a small shopkeeper and 
a professional cricketer. The boy had a hard struggle in his youth, but by persistence 
and the help of a government scholarship he acquired a good education, achieving his degree 
of bachelor of science in biology at the University of London. After writing a textbook 
in biology and physiology, he began to publish articles in the magazines. He had been 
teaching during this period, but when his health began to break down he turned perma- 
nently to journalism and the writing of fiction as a career. During the nineties he produced 
a number of striking short stories, mainly on romantic themes drawn from science. The 
best of these have been collected in two volumes, The Stolen Bacillus and Other Stories (1895) 
and The Country of the Blind (1911). He then began to write longer romances in the same 
vein, Among the most notable of his scientific romances are The Time Machine (1895) 
The War of the Worlds (1898), The First Men in the Moon (1901), and The War in the Air 
(1908). After winning success in this type of fiction, he turned his attention to sociological 
and philosophical essays, looking especially to the betterment of the race by progress through 
the application of science to the problems of modern life. Some of his books in this class are 
Anticipations (1901), A Modern Utopia (1905) and First and Last Things (1908). Finally 
Mr. Wells began to write realistic novels, presenting always some interesting problem of a 
sociological or industrial character. Among the best of these are Tono-Bungay (1900) 

_ Marriage (1912), and, during the World War, Mr. Britiling Sees It Through (1916). Recently 
Mr. Wells has gained an extraordinarily wide hearing through his popular history of the 
world, called The Outline of History (1920). We have chosen here one of the best of this 
author’s early romantic short stories, ‘‘The Country of the Blind.” This isin reality a satire 
on modern society and its conventional philosophy. The keen-witted scientist sees the 
average man as a blind person, accepting conventional ideas with but little thought or 
question. He shadows forth our modern obtuseness by the analogy of a man who possesses 
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sight (that is, the far-sighted modern scientist) among a people who are essentially blind to 
Le new a who therefore cannot understand a person who can see, that is, understand 
is new truth. : 


EXPLANATORY: 


553: 1-2. Chimborazo . . . . Cotopaxi. Two volcanic peaks, the first 20,498 and 

| the second 19,613 feet high, in the Andes Mountains, Ecuador. 

553: 8-9. Mindobamba. A fictitious name for some tribe. 

| 553:9-11. Qutio . . . . Vaguachi . . . . Guayaquil. Cities in Ecuador. Locate 
these and other geographical references on a map of South America, 

553: 20. Cordilleras. A general system of parallel mountain ranges. 

553: 23. llama. A large sheep-like domesticated animal of South America, bred as a 
mountain carrier and as a food and wool producer. 

555:95-06. Parascotopeil, the Matterhorn of the Andes. The Matterhorn is the famous 
steep peak in the Alps. Parascotopeil is a fictitious peak invented for the story. Pointer 
is also a fictitious name. ‘ 

556:147. alp. A lofty mountain. 

556: 164. talus. A mass of fragments at the foot of a precipice. 

560:303. Bogoté. The capital city of Colombia, South America 

562: 415. King of the Blind. That is, Nunez. 

567: 608. cosmic casserole. Cosmic means pertaining to the universe; a casserole is 
a cup-shaped dish. When Wells makes the blind philosophers conceive their valley to be a 
cup-shaped universe, he is satirizing certain conventional views of the universe held by 
some old-fashioned present-day thinkers. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) How does the author create the legend of the Country of the Blind? Is this an 
effective introduction to the story? (2) Give a description of the Country of the Blind as 
presented in the introductory legend. Where is the scene laid, and why there? (3) Tell 
the story of the descent of Nunez into the Country of the Blind. (4) How does the writer 

_make the valley seem both strange and real to the reader? (5) How is the blindness of the 
inhabitants first made clear to Nunez? (6) What proverb came into Nunez’ mind as soon 
as he realized where he was? How is the proverb used in the evolution of the story? Inter- 
pret the satire on modern society implied in the proverb. (7) Give the substance of the 
first conversation between Nunez and the blind people. (8) What is the value of the incident 
of the stumbling of Nunez? (9) Give some’ striking characteristics of the blind people, 
such as the way they held their heads to listen, the softness of their voices, etc. (10) What 
name was given to Nunez and why? (11) Why was Nunez at a disadvantage in the houses 
of the village? (12) What are some of the ideas of the blind as to the form of the world? 
(13) Why did the blind people call the day night and the night day? Give some additional 
odd ideas of these people. Are these ideas all convincing? (14) Can you see the satiric 
meaning of the blind people’s refusing to believe in sight? (x 5) Describe the coup d'état 
attempted by Nunez. What satiric inference do you see in this incident? (16) Tell of the 
love affair which is developed just after Nunez’ return to the valley. What inference do 

ou draw from this part of the story in regard to the life of an advanced thinker in modern 
ife? (17) What final proposal is made to Nunez in order to make him acceptable as a hus- 
band for the blind girl? Interpret this part of the satire. (18) Why does the author dwell 
on the beauties of nature at this point in the story? (19) Describe Nunez’ ascent from 
the valley. (20) Do you altogether agree with the author’s indictment of modern society? 


Is the analogy altogether convincing? 


WINTER IN PARIS IN 1117 (Moore) 


INTRODUCTORY: me Pose 

rt. George Moore was born in County Mayo, Ireland, in 1853. e inherited sufficient 
aish to oheria him to live more or less as he pleased, but he has devoted himself with 
untiring patience to a purely artistic and literary career. In his early manhood he rejected 
+he Roman Catholic religion of his youth, and thereby made a number of enemies. He was 
educated partly in France, and at one time he was so obsessed with the work of the French 
free-thinker Zola that he proclaimed him as one of the greatest writers of all time, but later 
he repudiated this youthful passion for the French realist. He joined the movement to 
restore the old Irish language and literature, but after several years of close association with 
such leaders as W. B. Yeats and Edward Martyn he suddenly made up his mind to break 
off his connection with the movement. Upon this event he wrote a remarkable three-volume 
autobiographical novel called Hail and Farewell, in which he related his unhappy experiences 
with the Irish movement and recorded his rather caustic opinions of his former associates. 
This work created consternation, regret, and resentment in the ranks of the Irish leaders 
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and caused quite a furor in the literary world generally. In fact, Mr. Moore has so often 
been the center of some literary or personal controversy that he has been accused of seeking 
the notoriety of advertisement by his violent and unexpected changes of front. In the 
earlier part of his career Mr. Moore wrote a considerable amount of poetry, but his fame will 
doubtless endure longer for his imaginative representation of present and past ages in his 
novels. Among his most successful novels are A Mummer’s Wife (1884), Esther Waters 
_ (1894), and his latest production, the remarkable historical novel, Héloise and Abélard (1921), 

based on the famous love story of the greatest teacher and philosopher and the most 
highly endowed woman of medieval times. So vivid is his realization of the life of the 
twelfth century, so patient and even is his temper in the presentation of his material, 
so natural and fluid is the flow of his narrative, and so beautifully modulated and happily 
phrased is his style in the telling of the world-famous love story that we are easily induced 
to prophesy that in spite of the fact that the book has been privately printed and sold 
at a high price to subscribers only, Mr. Moore’s Héloise and Abélard will become one of the 
classic historical novels in English. The opening chapters, from which part of the book 
our sélection is taken, give the details of the arrival of the beautiful seventeen-year-old 
Héloise from the convent of Argentuil— where she had already distinguished herself for her 
learning and wit—at the home of her uncle, the Canon Fulbert of Nétre Dame Cathedral, 
in Paris. Madelon, the canon’s good servant, was assigned to be the companion of Héloise. 
The extraordinarily hard winter of 1117 had Paris inits grip. Abélard, already recognized 
as the greatest scholar and philosopher of his time, had just come to Paris to lecture, and many 
students from all over Europe were flocking to his school. Héloise was attracted to one of 
his lectures, and at its conclusion she impulsively fell_on her knees and kissed the great 
teacher’s hands in a sudden outburst of admiration and passion. This was the beginning 
of the sad but beautiful love story of the two most marvelously gifted human beings of 
medieval history. 


EXPLANATORY: 


572:11. Brittany. The ancient department of northwestern France. 

572:15. the Orléans forest. Situated some fifty miles southwest of Paris. 

576: 155-156. Weare not Egyptians. A reference to the bondage of the Hebrews under 
the pharaohs of Egypt. See the account in the first chapters of Exodus. 

576: 156-157. Have we not sent the flower of France to Palestine? The first crusade was near 
the end of the eleventh century. Expeditions for rescuing the holy places in Palestine from 
the Moslems were sent out frequently during the twelfth century. ‘ 

576: 159. rue des Chantres. A famous old street (rue) in Paris. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Describe the wolf hunt. Do you think it is well presented in the selection? (2) 
How does the action of the wolves emphasize the fierceness of the winter? (3) What inci- 
dent brings the hunting of the wolves into direct connection with Héloise? What trait in 
her temperament is indicated by her refusal to take the wolf's skin? (4) Describe the 
snowstorm and the hard weather which followed the wolf hunt. (5) Why did the animals 
congregate around Paris? Give some incidents of their search for food. (6) To what did 
the people attribute the hard weather? (7) Give your conception of medieval life as you 
imagine it from reading this selection. (8) Comment on the author’s prose style. Note 
particularly the omission of quotation marks and paragraphing for the separate speeches; 
this is an imitation of the biblical style of narration. : 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE, AND 
OTHER SELECTIONS (Lord Dunsany) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


The full name of the eighteenth Baron of Dunsany (1878- ), is Edward John 

Drax Plunkett, Lord Dunsany. Though he was educated at Eton and at He Perea: 
tary school at Sandhurst, though he entered the British army and made for himself a dis-. 
tinguished record in the Boer War and in the World War, and though some of his estates 
lie in County Kent, England, Lord Dunsany is: known as an Irishman, and is classed with 
the school of modern Irish writers. His genius is distinctly Celtic. He is possessed of a 
remarkable romantic imagination, a gift to which he allows full rein in all that he writes 

One must simply forget the older types of literature and follow Lord Dunsany unquestion- 
ingly into new realms of romance and imagination if he is to get the full effect of this writer's. 
original style of composition. Lord Dunsany is more famous as a dramatist and poet than 
as a prose writer, but practically all of his work is cast in an imaginative form which has 
the effect of poetry. He is always piquant and original, and interest in his productions is 
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centered more in the beauty of expression and in the cleverne i isi 

: ss of his su 
thought and style than in any deep or novel philosophy of life. It is setrechine’ fo vende 
modern author who displays so many marks of genuine originality. The selections given 
ay ibe er per a cate ogie called Fifty-one Tales (1915), composed of fanciful sketches 
poet ae of a distinctly satiric and ironic type, in which allegory and symbolism play 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) For purposes of comparison, read the original Aesop fable upon whic 
has based his “‘ True History of the Hare and the Tortoise’ P state the ae dn eee 
new version incorporates. (2) Designate the two views or types of life represented respec- 
tively by the hare and the tortoise. (3) Point out and interpret-several clever and satiric 
touches— such, for example, as tle references to the hard shell of the tortoise, the long ears - 
and the continual scratching of the hare, the long period of excitement over the 500-yard 
race, and the like. (4) To whom (and why so) did the tortoise go for a statement as to 
the significance of his victory in the race? What was the answer, and in whose house is it 
repeated as a catch-phrase to this day? Explain the irony. (5) Show how the main point 
of the whole ironical presentation comes in the concluding passage which tells of the great 
forest fire. (6) Which of the two views of life presented in this sketch do you think Lord 
Dunsany favors? Which view would you prefer for yourself, the slow and steady persistence 
of the tortoise or the swift and self-indulgent spells of work and rest of the hare? (7) In 
“Spring in Town,” what device does the author use to make the two seasons vivid and real- 
istic? (8) ° Describe the surly departure of Winter to his northern fortresses. Why is it 
suggested that his stature grew greater and greater as he advanced northwards? (9) How 
did Spring begin her work, and what evidences of her power began presently to appear in 
the city? (10) Comment on the artistic qualities of the style of this little prose poem. Do 
you like this style of writing? Why? (11) What is the purpose of the little essay on ‘‘ The 
Food of Death”? (12) Is this type of satire an effective weapon against the evil it attacks? 
(13) This selection may be called a prose etching. Is it any the less effective because of its 
brevity? (14) It is said that there is more poetry in Lord Dunsany’s prose than in the 
poems of many another writer. Do you agree with this statement? Give some concrete 


illustrations to prove your point. 


HOW TO READ A CLASSIC (Bennett) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

Arnold Bennett (1867— ) is one of the most prolific and successful of modern English 
journalists, novelists, and dramatists. He is an amazingly rapid writer, having published 
more than thirty volumes besides doing a prodigious amount of ephemeral journalistic and 
editorial work. After studying law for a time, during which period he was writing many 
clever and amusing articles for local newspapers, he abandoned it in 1893 and later accepted. 
a position as assistant editor of Woman, an English periodical similar to the numerous maga- 
zines devoted to the interests of women in America. In 1900 he resigned his high-salaried 
position (he was now editor-in-chief) to devote himself exclusively to literature; for as he 
tells us in his delightfully frank autobiographical essay, The Truth about an Author, he became 
conscious of the fact that he could write, and he was determined to devote his energies to 
creative rather than merely critical or journalistic productions. He began writing fiction 
in the eighteen nineties, but it was not until the first book dealing with life in the pottery 
district of North Staffordshire, his home county, that he discovered and began to exploit 
what has now practically become known as the exclusively Bennett country in literature. 
There are in this part of England five or six towns lying close together, and they are 
engaged largely in the making of all kinds of pottery and chinaware. Anna of the Five Towns 
(1902) was the first.of the so-called Five-Towns stories. Others are The Grim Smile of the Five 
Towns (1907), The Old Wives’ Tale (1909), Clayhanger (1910), The Card (1911), Hilda 
Lessways (1911), and The Matador of the Five Towns (1912). This series, of which The 

_ Old Wives’ Tale is considered the greatest, presents a sort of epic of middle-class English life 
in all its realistig commonplaceness, and yet with a touch of the romantic which gives not 
merely an intense lifelikeness and actuality to the minute and yet comprehensive portrayal 
of a large industrial center in modern England, but also a touch of beauty and imaginative 
insight which raises his work to the level of fine art. Among his most successful plays are 
“What the Public Wants,” ‘The Great Adventure,” and ‘“‘ Milestones,’’ the last-named being 
written in collaboration with Mr. Edward Knoblock. 

The selection we have chosen here represents Mr. Bennett in the réle of a critic, for he 
has attained considerable prominence in this field also. The chapter ‘‘ How to Read a 
Classic” is taken from a little book called Literary Taste, which was prepared to be used as 
a sort of text for persons who desired to broaden their reading and to increase their love for 

and critical appreciation of the best literature. The style is admirable in its qualities of 
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implici ; i ing in i iasti i the pleasure 
implicity and clearness, and especially pleasing in its enthusiastic emphasis on t 
i ee Gesied from reading a genuine classic. The effect of the passage is to stimulate and 
encourage the average person to learn to read good literature intelligently. 


POPE AND THE ART OF SATIRE (Chesterton) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton (1874- ) is one of the leading essayists, critics, and novelists 
of the day. He has also written a fair amount of good poetry, though he is by no means so 
highly esteemed for his poetry as for his keen, witty, paradoxical prose. In such volumes as 
Heretics (1905), Orthodoxy (1908), and What’s Wrong with the World (1910) he has not only 
given us some of the keenest exposures of literary and social fallacies but has also expounded 
a very sane and healthy philosophy to combat the tendency toward pessimism, unfaith, 
and loose moral ideals which characterizes much of modern thought. In 1922 his desire 
to seek for a more positive form of faith led him to leave the Church of England for the 
Roman Catholic church. On the whole, Mr. Chesterton is one of the most stimulating 
thinkers of our times. In a recent plebiscite taken by a well-known journal in England as 
to the ten greatest living Englishmen, Mr. Chesterton received enough votes to place him 


sixth in the list, 
EXPLANATORY: 


582:20. Damn with faint praise, etc. From Pope’s ‘‘Epistle to Dr. Arburthnot,’’ 
line 191. : 

582: 25. A being darkly wise, etc. From Pope’s “An Essay on Man,” Epistle II, line 4. 

583: 71. Mr. Henley. William Ernest Henley. See the note on Henley, page 822. 

584:119-120. ‘“‘daring pilot in extremity.’’ From line 159 of Dryden’s‘‘. Absalom and 
Achitophel.”’ 

chee 121. Steered too near the rocks to boast his wit. An inaccurate quotation of line 162 
of Dryden's ‘‘Absalom and Achitophel,’’ which reads, ‘‘Would steer too nigh the sands 
to boast his wit.’ Dryden uses the story of the rebellion of Absalom against his father 
David (see II Samuel 15) to satirize the rebellion of James, Duke of Monmouth — Absalom 
being the Duke of Monmouth, and Ahitophel (sometimes spelled Achitophel) representing 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. See the following note. 

585: 123. Shaftesbury. Anthony Ashley Cooper (1621-1683), Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the chief adviser of the Duke of Monmouth. 

585:124. Lord Randolph Churchill. Randolph Henry Spencer, Lord Churchill, a British 
statesman (1849-1895). ‘ 

585:128. great wits to madness near allied. Another echo from Dryden’s “Absalom 
and Achitophel,’”’ line 163, ‘‘Great wits are sure to madness near allied,’ 3 

585:137-138. Mr.Chamberlain . . . . Boers hadaregular army. Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, an English statesman, Colonial Secretary from 1895 to 1903, covering the period of 
England’s war with the Boers of South Africa. 

585:147. Sir William Harcourt. An English statesman, died 1904. 

585: 162. Mr. Gladstone. William Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898), the great English 
statesman and orator, popularly known as ‘‘The Grand Old Man.’’ 

586:165. ‘‘Altticus.’’ Pope satirized Addison under the name of Atticus in his ‘‘ Epistle 
to Dr. Arburthnot.”” The quotation which follows, beginning ‘Peace to all such,’’ may 
be found in lines 193 to 197 of Pope’s poem. “The remainder of ‘‘the torrent of that terrible 
criticism,’’ a part of which Chesterton quotes just below, is as follows: 

“Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend; 
Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne’er obliged; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise — x 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he?’’ 
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The Caio referred to in this passage is Marcus Porcius Cato (95-46 B.c.), a Roman statesman 
and philosopher who committed suicide when Caesar overthrew the Roman Republic. 
There is a veiled allusion here to Addison’s tragedy Cato (713), dealing with the death of 
the Roman patriot. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What distinction does Chesterton. make between Pope and minor poets? (2) In 
what witty way does he show Pope’s superiority to the ultra-modern verse makers? (3) 
Compare Chesterton’s discussion of the naturalness of antithesis and paradox with Emer- 
son’s doctrine of polarity as expressed in his essay called ‘‘Compensation.” (4) Does 
Chesterton himself use antithesis and paradox frequently? Point out examples. ( 5) 
What does Chesterton have to say about satire as an art? -By what paradox does he prove 
that political and social satire is a lost art among the moderns? (6) According to him, 
what two virtues must successful satire possess? (7) How does Chesterton clinch the 
whole point of his essay in the last third of the selection? Are his illustrations convincing? 
(8) What is the value of the return to Pope in the last section of the essay? 


QUALITY (Galsworthy) 
INTRODUCTORY: | Si 


*Mr. John Galsworthy, born in Coombe, Surrey, in 1867, belongs to an old and highly dis- 
' tinguished English family of Devonshire. He received the advantage of the best type of 
English education at Harrow and Oxford. Though he read law and was licensed to practice 
in 1890, he has devoted but little attention to his intended profession, preferring to travel 
and observe life from various viewpoints, and to write plays, novels, stories, and various 
kinds of essays and sketches. He has won fame and fortune as a novelist and playwright, 
but he gives the best expression of his personality, we think, in his personal essays. The 
most notable of his novels are Fraternity (1909), The Patrician (1911), The Freelands (1915), 
and a more ambitious work, The Forsythe Saga (1922), being a combination of three previously 
published novels, The Man of Property, In Chancery, and To Let, with some slight additional 
matter to bind the whole together in an extended study of a rich family of middle-class 
_ English society, ‘‘preserved in its own juice: the sense of property.”’ Among his many 
successful plays are The Silver Box, Joy, Strife, Justice, The Pigeon, A Bit 0’ Love, and The 
Skin Game. He has also written some of the most charming short stories, essays, and 
sketches in modern literature. The best of these are contained in A Moiley (1910), The Inn 
of Tranquillity (1912), A Sheaf (1916) and Another Sheaf (1919). Idealism, romance, 
symbolism, allegory, and concrete presentation of subtle and baffling social and psycho- 
- logical problems are prominent characteristics of all that Mr. Galsworthy has written. He 
is one of the most careful and conscientious artists among the writers of today. We have 
selected here a character sketch which illustrates both his excellent narrative gift and his 
ability to present artistically a social problem resulting from modern industrial conditions 


EXPLANATORY: 

586: 2. boots. In England boots is the generic term equivalent to our shoes., 

588:54. bast slippers. Bast is a stuff of coarse cordage made from the inner bark of 
certain trees. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) After the general descriptive opening giving the picture of the shoemaker’s shop, 
how is the principal character introduced? Is there any special significance in the first words 
he utters? (2) What use does the author make of the word leather in the description: of 
the bootmaker? (3) Give the detailed incidents by which the characteristics of the old 
bootmaker are gradually unfolded. (4) As we begin to realize that the Gessler Brothers 
' are being gradually pressed to the wall, what emerges as the principal theme of the sketch? 

(5) How did the old man and his shop finally pass? What emotional effect is produced by 
the narrative? (6) State the general economic and industrial law under the story. Do 
you like to think that artists, those who put their very best into their work regardless of prac- 
tical consequences, must eventually be pushed out by the practical and advancing world? 
(7) In what sense may we say that, after all, the old bootmaker won the best success in life? 


ODE (O’Shaughnessy) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE TRADITIONAL POETS: 

Parallel with the newer tendencies in poetry we can clearly discern the persistence of the 
older thought and philosophy and the conventional modes of expression and types of verse. 
We do not mean to imply that there is any the less art, originality, and native power in the 
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writers of this group, but simply that they have kept distinctly ‘‘in line” with the older 
traditions. To be novel, to be different, to be radical, is not necessarily to be better. There 
are certain literary artists who prefer to express themselves in the well-known and thoroughly 
tested forms and rhythms, and certain others who insist on trying out new forms, new rhythms, 
new themes, trusting to strike now and then a more successful mode of self-expression, a new 
form which may eventually make a permanent place for itself and in its turn become a part 
of the traditional when some still newer advance is made. Because of the lack of very definite 
principles of division, and because of the frequent overlapping of the old and the new in 
single authors, we have found it difficult to determine just when to classify some of them as 
more distinctly of the traditional or of the modern type. We have, however, done our best 
to make the grouping at least approximately satisfying. In most instances we have selected 
a single outstanding poem from each writer, but in the case of the more widely popular poets 
. we have given several selections to illustrate their work. 


-INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “ODE”: : : 


Arthur O’Shaughnessy (1844-1881), though of Irish extraction, was reared and educate: 
in England and belongs to the English poets. He was an assistant in the British Museum 
from 1861 until his death, during which time he composed the three volumes of poetry which 
have given him a minor place among the late Victorian poets. Swinburne, Rossetti, and 
Edgar Allan Poe were the principal poets whose work affected his style, though he also came > 
definitely under the influence of the nineteenth-century French poets. In his volume called 
An Epic of Women he included several lyrics which have become better known than any 
of his other productions. Professor Francis Palgrave used the first three stanzas of the 
poem beginning, ‘‘We are the music makers,’’ usually called simply ‘‘Ode,”’ as the initial 
poem in his Golden Treasury, Second Series, and also further distinguished O’Shaughnessy 
by quoting more poems from him in this second Golden Treasury than from any other poet 
of the Victorian age except Tennyson. The chief merit of O'Shaughnessy is his graceful 
and melodious form of expression, and his chief fault is hisredundance. He had the unhappy 
trick of continuing his poems long after the lyric impulse was exhausted, so that his songs 
are nearly always too long. For example, there are six additional stanzas to the ‘‘Ode’’; 
but since they add but little to the thought of the poem and less than nothing to its lyric 
effectiveness, we have preferred to follow Professor Palgrave in giving only the opening 
stanzas. 


‘ 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON, THE VAGABOND, REQUIEM (Stevenson) ~ 


INTRODUCTORY: 


For a general notice of Stevenson’s work see the Introductory Note on ‘‘The Sire de 
Maletroit’s Door,” page 793. Though this author is better known for his prose essays 
and his romantic stories, he was a poet of distinct genius, particularly in his child poems 
contained in A Child’s Garden of Verses. Since the child poems are well known from frequent 
reprintings in readers and other elementary textbooks, we have chosen to represent Stevenson 
here by “ The Celestial Surgeon’’ and ‘‘ The Vagabond,” and by the beautiful little poem 
called ‘‘Requiem,’’ which he wrote in 1884 and which, according to his expressed wish, has 
been engraved on his tomb in Samoa. ; 


LIGHT (Bourdillon) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


While yet an undergraduate at Oxford University, Francis W. Bourdillon (1852- __) 
wrote the exquisite little lyric by which he became famous all over the English-speaking world. 
He published Among the Flowers and Other Poems in 1878, and several other volumes — 
in later years, but outside of a small circle of admirers in England he is unknown except 
for this single song. It has been translated into the principal European languages, set 


to music numbers of times, and quoted, memorized, and sung by thousands all over 
the world. 


A PASSER-BY (Bridges) 
INTRODUCTORY: : 

Robert Bridges (1844- _), Poet Laureate since the death of Alfred Austin ii i 
conservative and highly cultured Englishman, a successful but now long sitroe ieee dae as 
cian, and a serious student of English poetry, particularly on its technical side, as is well. 
attested by his scholarly monograph, Milton's Prosody, and by his own excellent and 


> ' 
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finely modulated verse technique. He is a poet of full fifty years of steady productivit 

during which long period he has published eight dramas; two masques aie the rests 
manner; a long narrative poem, called ‘‘Eros and Psyche,” in twelve movements after the 
months of the year; a refined and profound study of the evolution or development of spiritual 
love following the birth of physical love, being a sequence of sixty-nine sonnets called 
The Growth of Love, and seven books of shorter poems of high technical excellence. Of his 
numerous attractive short poems we have selected, to illustrate Mr. Bridges’ art, the 
beautiful picture of a ship sailing out of harbor on her voyage to some unknown port. 
To show his subtle rhythmic intention Mr. Bridges prints occasional accents. in lines 
Bere the anyery reader might miss the rhythmic sequence, as for example in line 7 of 

asser-By. 


MY GARDEN (Brown) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Thomas Edward Brown (1830-1897) was born on the Isle of Man and lived there until 
he was sent to England to be educated. He attended Oxford University, and after taking 
his degree with honors, he became master of Crypt School, Gloucester, and later assistant 
master at Clifton College, Bristol. He was a man of fine gifts both as a narrative poet and 
as a creator of character, but his works, written largely in the Anglo-Manx dialect, which he 
learned as a boy, have never become as popular as they deserve to be. A volume of his 
Collected Poems was printed in 1900 under the sponsorship of his former pupil, the celebrated 
critic and poet W. E. Henley. . While not in the more distinctive vein of Brown’s narrative 
style as illustrated in the Fo’c’sle Yarns, the poem here given illustrates his tendency toward 
the more modern style of tense lyrical expression and at the same time the decisive note of 
faith which is suggestive of the early Victorians. ; 


BY AVON STREAM (Bullen) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Arthur Henry Bullen (1857-1920) is best known as a scholar and critic whose work 
covers a wide field. His Collection of Old English Plays (five of these were printed from 
manuscripts) is known to all serious students of the English drama, while his collections of 
lyrics from the Elizabethan song books, dramas and romances are now famous, having 
stood the severest test of all—time. His greatest discovery was the Elizabethan poet 
Thomas Campion, whose lyrics had lain hidden in old song books for close on three hundred 
years until Bullen found them and gave them back to English literature; and his emenda- 
tions in Marlowe's Dr. Faustus and Shakespeare’s Henry VI have earned him the gratitude 
of all scholars interested in the Elizabethan Age. In 1904 he founded the Shakespeare 
Head Press at Stratford-on-Avon, issuing from it the Stratford Town Shakespeare and 
other notable editions. But even among his closest friends few knew that Bullen was 
himself a poet, ‘‘a singer of rare merit,”’ until the publication, in 1921, of a posthumous 
volume, Weeping-Cross and Other Poems, from which the poem here reprinted has been 


taken. 


EXPLANATORY: 

505:1. Samarcand. The ancient capital of Turkestan. See Keats’s “The Eve of 
St. Agnes,”’ line 271. ; 

595:6. Javanisle. The island of Java in the Malayan archipelago, noted for its coffee 
and spices, and especially famed for its climate. ; } 

595:11. bulbul ‘plains by Omar's shrine. The nightingale sings sadly ('plains) by the 
shrine of Omar. See Edward Fitzgerald’s translation of the ‘“‘Rubaiyat’’ (quatrains) of the 
famous Persian poet Omar Khayyam. 


THE LAUNCH (Meynell) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

Mrs. Alice Meynell (1850-1922), wife of the distinguished journalist and critic Wilfrid 
Meynell, and mother of several children who have also come to be known as writers, is 
a poet and prose writer of distinction. She began composing poetry in 1875, when her 
first volume, Preludes, appeared. She has also written some beautiful meditative, almost 
poetic, prose essays. Her Collected Poems (1913) and Selected Essays (1914) give the best 
of her work. She was not a voluminous writer, but in everything she did there are marks 
of careful and conscientious workmanship and high artistic ideals. Some modern critic 
has asserted that Mrs. Meynell’s prose is the’most excellent work of its kind in modern 
literature; and the poet Francis Thompson, whom the Meynells befriended, gallantly 
‘acknowledged that Mrs. Meynell’s poems were superior to his own. Whether either of these 
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rather extravagant statements can be substantiated or not is a matter of doubt, but there 
can be no doubt of the fact that Mrs. Meynell will remain one of the most distinguished of _ 
England’s women poets. The poem selected here displays both Mrs. Meynell’s fine artistic 
workmanship and her strong ethical appeal. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON THE TRADITIONAL POETS: 


(t) What is the chief thought in O’Shaughnessy’s “Ode”? (2) What biblical echo is . 
found in lines 13 and 15? (See Deuteronomy 32:30.) (3) What general truth does the 
poet express in the third stanza, and by what specific allusions? (4) In “The Celestial 
Surgeon’? what concrete images does Stevenson use to express the sturdy, hard-won faith on 
which he based his philosophy of life? (5) What two figurative ideas does he employ in 
the concluding prayer of this poem, and thow do these suggest the title? (6) In what sense 
is the word vagabond used in the next poem? (Look up the etymology of the word.) (7) 
What kind of life does Stevenson celebrate in ‘‘The Vagabond’’? Did he practice this kind 
of life himself? Have you read his Travels wiih a Donkey and An Inland Voyage? If so, 
make a brief report on these delightful outdoor books. (8) What season of the year is sug- 
gested in the third stanza (blue finger is a kind of flower)? (9) What stanza in ‘The Vaga- 
bond” is repeated, and why? (10) Tell the story of Stevenson’s brave fight for life during 
his later years. How does ‘“‘Requiem”’ prove his optimistic temper and his courageous out- 
look on life in spite of his suffering? (11) Test this epitaph for simplicity, sincerity, and 
musical quality. (12) What is the unifying thought of ‘‘Light’’? By what rhetorical 
device is this thought developed in the two stanzas? (13) Why has this poem become 
popular? (Study its form, its terseness, its naturalness and directness, its parallel structure 
in the two stanzas, and its tonal qualities.) (14) With what question does ‘‘A Passer-By”’ 
open, and how is this question answered in the second half of the first stanza? Do you get 
a clear picture of the vessel with ‘‘white sails crowding”’ as it begins the voyage and with 
“white sails furling’”’ as it ends the voyage? (15) In stanza two how does the poet manage 
to observe the ship entering its far-away port? (16) How is the beauty of the ship again 
emphasized in the third stanza? What words in this stanza are repeated from the first 
stanza? (17) What is the lyric impulse of the little poem by Thomas Edward Brown? 
(18) How does the poet turn the pleasure he finds in his garden into an argument for the 
existence and omnipresence of God? (19) What passage of Scripture is suggested in the 
poem? (20) In ‘‘By Avon Stream’’ what three successive images does the poet present 
before he reaches the main point of the lyric? Why are these images chosen? (21) What 
spot in England is exalted above all the celebrated scenes that the poet has mentioned in the 
preceding lines? (22) What episode in the making of a ship is the lyrical impulse of Mrs. 
Meynell’s ‘‘The Launch’’? In the second stanza how does she apply this episode to life? 
(24) In the third stanza how does she apply the thought of the poem to death? 


TOMMY (Kipli 

INTRODUCTORY: Saag 

When the Duke of Connaught, the military commander of the North West District of 
India, became interested in the young newspaper reporter, Rudyard Kipling, and asked him 
if there was anything he wanted in the way of preferment, Kipling replied to the effect that 
he would like to be given an opportunity to go to the front with the army for a time and write 
up Tommy Atkins. The duke granted his request, and the result was the many poems and 
stories on the English soldier as Kipling saw him in India. On every occasion Kipling spoke 
out boldly for the soldier’s rights, and he satirized mercilessly England's neglect and scrimpy 
treatment of her fighting men. “Tommy” indicates Kipling’s general attitude on the 
whole subject. It is said that the nickname of the British soldier had its origin in a manual 
served out to each soldier, in which was a sheet for a record of his name, age, length of serv- 
ice, honors, medals, etc. A specimen entry to show exactly how the report was to be made 
used the hypothetical name Thomas Atkins, and from this fact the soldiers began to use 
the name as typical of the common English soldier. It is said also that the Duke of 


Wellington, when asked to select a name, chose that.of a real soldier whose bravery and 
record had impressed him. 


EXPLANATORY: 


596:1. public-'ouse. A drinking saloon. 
596:2. The publican. The bar-keeper or manager of the saloon. 
See I4. ner is pe ee troops. : 
96:20. paradin’ in full kit. arching with the heavy load or “‘kit’’ of the foot soldier. 
_ 597236. Lhe Widow's Uniform. The Widow was the soldiers’ favorite name for Qused 
Victoria, after the death of Albert, the Prince Consort. ‘‘The Widow at Windsor” and 
The Widow’s Party”’ are titles of other poems using this name for the queen, 
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SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


_(1) According to Kipling, how is the British soldier treated in times of peace? (2) What 
difference comes “when the band begins to play,’ line 6? Note in the sixth line of each 
stanza a phrase similar to this one. The last one, ‘when the guns begin to shoot,’’ is the 
climax of the series. (3) Note several instances of irony in the poem. (4) What is the 

‘origin of the nickname of Tommy Atkins for the British soldier? What nickname was 
applied to the American soldiers during the World War? (5) Is your sympathy thoroughly 
aroused for the common British soldier by this song? Just how does Kipling arouse this 
sympathy? (6) Compare the meter of this song with that of ‘‘Danny Deever.”’ See ques- 
tion (5) under “Danny Deever.’’ (7) If possible, hear this song sung either by a good 
singer or on a phonograph record. 


DANNY DEEVER (Kipling) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This is one of the prime favorites among The Barrack Room Ballads. It presents indi- 
rectly, by the conversation between the color-sergeant and a private, the hanging of a soldier 
for a capital crime. The ballad has been set to music and is widely known through phono- 
graph records. : 


EXPLANATORY: 


597: 1. Files-on-Parade. The common private soldier. 

597:6. in’ollow square. The soldiers form in hollow square around a funeral or hanging. 

507:7- They've taken of his buttons off, etc. The disgraced soldier was stripped of all 
signs of rank and honor, such as buttons, conduct stripes, and the like. 

5907: 10. It’s bitter cold. The sergeant here and in line 12 is inventing reasons for the 
trembling and fainting of some of the soldiers. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) How is the incident presented in the poem? Does the conversation add to the 
effectiveness of the ballad? (2) What was the effect of the scene on the soldiers in line? 
(3) What did Files-on-Parade recall about Danny in stanza three? What sentiment is 
aroused by these details? (4) Does the last stanza present vividly the final scene? Why 
does the poet mention the quickstep here? Compare the slow march of stanza one. (5) Is 
the rhythm of the ballad effectual? Kipling is said to have first tapped off with his fingers 
a rhythmical tune and then made the words to fit thistune. Is the rhythmic scheme closely 
followed from stanza to stanza? (6) By all means have some one sing the ballad, or have 
it played on a phonograph before the class. i 


. : MANDALAY (Kipling) 
INTRODUCTORY: ; 

This is perhaps the favorite of all Kipling’s ballads that have been sét to music. It 
crystallizes for us that irresistible call of the East, especially to the British soldier who has 
once fallen under the spell of that fascinating country. The poem is one of the best of 
The Barrack Room Ballads (1892). Richard le Gallienne, in his Rudyard Kipling, A 
Criticism, ranks ‘‘Mandalay’’ as Kipling’s masterpiece in the ballad. Of it he says: 
“Tt’s ‘human,’ it’s ‘striking,’ it’s ‘clever,’ it’s ‘pretty.’ Mr. Kipling ‘did it’—and yet it’s 
Art!” ; ‘ 


EXPLANATORY: 

598:4. Mandalay. This is the capital city of Upper Burma, India, situated on the 

Irrawaddy River. Look up on a map of Asia or British India the places referred to in the 
oem. \ 
: 598:1. Moulmein Pagoda. Moulmein is a commercial town in Lower Burma. 

598:3. temple-bells. The soldier hears the sound of the temple bells ringing in his 
memory. See the reference in line 33 to “‘the tinkly temple bells.”’ : 

598:6. the old Flotilla. This refers to the steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. 

5098: 7. from Rangoon to Mandalay. Rangoon is the capital of a maritime region in 
Lower Burma at the mouth of the Irrawaddy River. 

598:10. An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ‘crost the Bay. The dawn comes 
up very rapidly in the latitude of the Bay of Bengal. Some have objected to the line because 
the moon does not come up, ‘‘’crost the Bay” from the city of Mandalay. The answer to 
this objection is that ‘‘on the road to Mandalay,” that is, when the ship is beating upward 
toward Mandalay, the moon would appear to come up out of China across that part of the 


bay lying eastward of the ship’s course. 
Soa: oe Supi-yaw-lat. Wife of Theebaw, last king of Upper Burma, deposed 1885. 
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598:13. whackin’ white cheroot, Big white cigar. Note the slang throughout the ballad. 

'598:16. the Great Gawd Budd. That is, Buddha. k 

598: 22. hathis pilin’ teak. Elephants piling teak, a large Indian tree used for lumber. 

599:36. Henglish. English. Note the Cockney habit of dropping h’s where they ought 
to be and adding them where they ought not to be. 

599:37. Chelsea to the Strand. Place names in London. } ’ s 

509:44. Where there aren't no Ten Commandments an’ a man can raise a thirst. This 
line has become a familiar quotation, especially in these days of prohibition laws. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 7 

(1) Where is the British soldier as he begins to dream of his Burma girl in Mandalay? 
In what stanza is the girl described? (2) Give the descriptive details here recorded and 
say whether or not you get a vivid picture of her. (3) How does the soldier look upon the 
English housemaids with whom he walks about in London? (4) What elements of local 
color do you find in the poem? (5) By all means hear this song sung or played on a phono- 
graph. It is one of the most popular of all the Kipling records 


THE BALLAD OF EAST AND.WEST (Kipling) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This is a narrative ballad of the meeting of two brave men, one representative of the 
Eastern civilization, the other of Western civilization, two entirely different things; but, 
as the chorus reiterates, when two strong men meet, the Afghan and the Englishman, there 
is neither East nor West. 

599:8. calkins. ‘The point or spur on a horseshoe, to prevent slipping. The robber has 
reversed the horse’s shoes in order to confuse the followers as to the direction of the footprints. 

599:9. the Guides. The troops of Guides were made up of tried and true men from all 
the various native tribes. Their function was to lead the regiments, interpret the various 
dialects, and serve as general go-betweens. 

599:13. Abazai... . Banair. Settlements forty miles apart on the frontier of the 
Punjab district. Other places mentioned in the narrative need not be definitely located. 

601: 54. the thatch of the byres. The thatched roofs of the cow stables. 

601: 74. the ling. The heather. 

601:82. Pashawur. The chief military station in the northwestern Punjab. Accent 
the second syllable so as to rime with power. 

601: 86. on. . . the Khyber Knife, and the Wondrous Names of God. The Khyber, the 
narrow passway between India and Afghanistan, has been the site of several severe battles. 
The Mohammedans believed that the most sacred name of God was not revealed except 
to the priests. There were ninety-nine other names given in the Koran. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the value of the italicized stanza or chorus at the beginning and end of the 
ballad? (2) What specific warning did Mohammed Khan give to the colonel’s son? (3) 
How does the poet present the wild ride? Does the lilting anapestic meter help to indicate 
the gallop of the horses? Give examples. (4) What gifts were exchanged when the two 
men recognized each other’s bravery? (5) How do you like this sort of poem? Is it great 
poetry, or is it merely an interesting tale? (6) Work out the meter. It is long seven- 
stressed iambic rhythm with many anapestic substitutions. The rhythm might almost be 
called anapestic with iambic substitutions in some sections of the poem. The rimes are 
in couplets, but the internal rimes are frequent, as in lines 22, 23, 26, 27, etc. —‘‘ With the 
mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell and the head of a gallows tree.’ Locate other lines 
with internal rimes. ' 


IF — (Kipling) 
INTRODUCTORY: 4 
This inspiring didactic lyric has often been printed and circulated as a broadside among 
youths of every class, and also often used for memory work by parents and teachers who 
desire to instill high ideals of conduct and character in their children or pupils. The poem 
is so simple and self-evident that it needs no annotation or suggestive questions. Simply 
memorize the poem and try to incorporate its message as part and parcel of your own ideals. 


RECESSIONAL (Kipling) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Recessional. The title means a song sung by a choir as it recedes from or marches . 
out of the chancel after the service is over. What is a Processional? This famous 
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“poem represents Kipling in his more serious and elevated mood. Queen Victoria 
celebrated her Diamond Julibee, the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of her reign, 
in 1897. Representatives of practically every nation and colony that lives under the 
British flag came in all their elaborate equipment and brilliantly colored costumes to do 
honor to the queen. Just as the Jubilee was being brought to a close and the hosts were 
receding or moving back to their posts, Kipling, the recognized poet of British imperialism, 
stopped to utter a prayer of humility—a warning to England lest she forget her duty and 
fail to live up to the responsibility of her great task as the leading nation, as he esteemed 
her, of modern civilization. The poem at once leaped into popularity, and it is still confi- 
dently pointed to as one of the great short masterpieces in English poetry. 


EXPLANATORY: 


603:8. The Captains and the Kings. Many great generals and many subordinate vice- 
roys or kings attended Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. See Introductory Note. 

603:14. dune and headland. A dune is a hill of sand, usually along a coastal country; 
a headland is a high cliff projecting into the water. 

603:16. Nineveh and Tyre. Ancient cities in Asia Minor which have long been destroyed. 
Both cities are frequently referred to in the Old Testament. 

603:21. the gentiles. Kipling imagined the English to be the Israelites, or God’s chosen 
race of modern times; hence the other nations, the gentiles, or the non-Jewish races of olden 
times, are called nations of “‘lesser breeds’’ outside God’s protecting law. 

603:26. Inreeking tube and ivon shard, etc. Thisis a vivid image of modern cannon and 
the terrific explosive shells which burst on the battlefield. Kipling is here asking God's 
mercy on such heathen hearts among the English as may put their trust solely in instruments . 
of destruction or in mere material things; he warns the mistaken enthusiasts, ‘“‘valiant 
dust that builds on dust,” that all owe tribute to God, the guardian of all. ; 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What was the occasion of the writing of this poem? (2) What is the tone of the 
poem as compared with the other poems of Kipling’s you have read? (3) Can you deduce 
from the poem Kipling’s religious ideas? (4) Kipling is said to have stood for imperialism 
with responsibility.” Prove the assertion from this poem and such other poems as ‘‘ The 
White Man’s Burden” and “A Song of the English,’”’ etc. (5) What are some of the most 
imaginative and striking lines in the poem? (6) The poem is worth memorizing. — 4 

NotTE TO THE TEACHER: It would be a good idea to have a “‘ Kipling Hour,” in which 
other poems and stories and a series of phonograph records of other songs might be given. 
The whole school would enjoy this sort of an exercise. 


THE LOOM OF YEARS (Noyes) 


INTRODUCTORY: , 

During the first decade of the twentieth century Alfred Noyes was perhaps the most 
widely read modern English poet. He has been particularly popular in America, for he 
married an American girl and spent several years as visiting professor of poetry at Princeton 
University, lecturing in the meantime all over the country and writing many poems with 
American color and theme. He has a remarkable facility in various poetic forms, notable 
flexibility of style, and marvelous fecundity of fanciful and imaginative conceptions. He 
pours forth his verse almost as spontaneously and as continuously as a mocking bird does 
his varied song. Including his prose works he has published almost two dozen books. | His 
poetical works have been collected in three large volumes, and there are yet other single 
volumes already published and more to come. His fluency may be his fatal gift, for there 
is but little doubt that he has published too much and too rapidly. Young as he is, Mr. Sere 
is a poet of the older order rather than of the new. He follows the conventional types e 
verse rather strictly, refusing to be enticed into the freer forms of verse practiced by i G 
more distinctly modern poets. And yet he is by no means a servile imitator of his chie 
masters, Tennyson and Swinburne. He has his own message and his own way of eae 
it. His principal merit lies in his facile lyric gift and in his notable narrative power. cae 
his longer poems are Drake, a national epic on the great English seaman; Tales of SS ae 
maid Tavern, a delightful collection of tales dealing with life in the time of Marlowe, Sha e- 
speare, and Ben Jonson, all of whom, with many more, he introduces into the eee wire 
and his fairy tales in verse, The Flower of Old Japan, The Forest of Wild in ee oo vee 
To illustrate his many ethical and didactic poems — Mr. Noyes is thoroughly be - 
‘by the way—we have chosen “The Loom of Years,” and to illustrate his snore vee 7 
artistic work we have taken the two romantic ballads, ‘‘The Barrel Organ” an e 


Highwayman.” 
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The theme of ‘The Loom of Years” is the unity of all life as it comes from the hands of 
the Creator, the whole being set forth in the metaphor of God, the Weaver, weaving the 
Web of Years, or all the circumstances of life. 


EXPLANATORY: : 
604: 13. crosiers. The curled-up end of a shepherd’s staff; here applied to the young 
fronds (leaves) of the fern. ; : 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What figure is used to represent God the Creator and his manipulation of the uni- 
verse? (2) State the central theme of the poem, and by enumerating details show how this 
theme is developed. (Suggestion: The poem may be divided into two parts, (a) the facts 
of life and nature as parts of the Web, first five stanzas; and (b) the definite statement of 
the theme, last two stanzas.) (3) Scan the first stanza and comment on the effective ana- 

'pestic rhythm of the six-stressed verse. (4) What line is used as a sort of repetend or refrain, 
and at what points in the poem is it repeated? (5) Do you like a poem of this kind? Give 
your opinion of a lyric which expresses an ethical idea such as we have here. 


THE BARREL ORGAN (Noyes) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This is undoubtedly the best known of all the poems written by Noyes. It has an irre- 
sistible lilt and a remarkably varied and attractive form; and its theme is also universally 
popular. Professor Phelps says the piece appeals to the heart, the head, and the feet of every 
reader. On the basis of the popularity of the poem some pun-loving wit has remarked, 

» “The ‘Barrel Organ’ made Noyes.” The fundamental theme of the poem is that the common- 
place music of the hurdy-gurdy, or street piano (called barrel organ in England) arouses 
the memory of past happiness and the spirit of romantic dreams in the hundreds and thou- 
sands of listeners who are swept rapidly by as the organ ‘‘carols’’ in the streets of the city. 
All classes are represented in the passing throng, and the call of romance and the spring 
woods comes to all. Lilac time at Kew (see note below, line 33) is taken as symbolic of the 
joy in past dreams as well as of the call of nature in the happy spring season. 


EXPLANATORY: 


605: 4. fulfilled it with. Filled it full of. 

605:25. La Traviata. An opera by Verdi, the popular modern Italian composer. 
Il Trovatore, two lines below, is by the same composer. Tunes from these operas are fre- 
quently used in the repertoires of hurdy-gurdies. 

605:33. Kew. A village and park on the Thames about nine miles west of London. 
It contains 75 acres of gardens and 178 acres of open park and forest. It is the daily resort 
of thousands of tired city people in the early spring and summer. May is lilac time in 
England. Note how the poet repeats the phrase throughout the poem. 

606: 41. Dorian nightingale. The Dorians (named for Doris, a city in ancient Greece) 
peacticed a simple and undecorative style of art. Hence Dorian here means simple, natural, 

ect. 

606: 45. For Noah, etc. A humorous allusion to the animals and birds in the ark. 

606: 63. Piccadilly. A famous street in London. Litten (next line) is an old form of Jit. 
E 606: 65. Ahchelamorte. Italian, the first words ofa song in I/ Trovatore, ‘‘Ah, how slow 
is death in coming.” The song is familiarly known as the ‘‘ Miserere,” the English transla- 
tion of which begins, ‘‘Ah, I have sighed to rest me.”’ 

" 607: 81. There's arowing man. ‘This is Noyes himself. He made a place on the Oxford 

eight when he was a student in Exeter College. 

607: 83. the Isis. The upper part of the Thames, which flows by Oxford. The boat 
races are held on this stream. 5 

607:95. demi-rep. A drab, a woman of low character. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


_ G) What kind of music does the barrel organ play? Is it highly artistic? How do the 
listeners transform this music (first stanza)? (2) What different kinds of tunes does the 
organ play? How does the author indicate these changes of tunes from time to time? (3) 
How does the movement of the verse beginning at line 33 help to indicate the dance (sug- 
gested at end of line 32) and the joyous moods and dreams associated with spring at Kew? 
(4) Point out some happy phrases and repetitions that help to make the delightful 
musical effects of these lines. (5) Give a brief analysis of the poem by designating the dif- 
ferent movements and the points where the divisions occur. (Suggestion: (I) the description 
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of the music of the barrel organ and its effects on the thrones of London people a 

at sunset; (II) the quick changes of the tunes as the ean grinds out its ssioal in ae 
effect of the light dance tune that recalls Kew in lilac time with all the seductive attractions 
of a spring outing; (IV) the different types of persons who are listening to the music, each 
in his own way c up some beautiful dream of the past; (V) the May song and the 
flower girl’s song; (VI) the summary, with concluding lyric strains repeated. (6) Enumer- 
ate the different types represented in the five stanzas beginning at line 67. Why is the stanza 
on the “rowing man particularly interesting? (7) How is the May-day festival suggested? 
How and why are the girls’ hats decorated? (8) How does the poet suggest a picture of 
the little flower-selling girls on the London streets? (9) In the concluding section, how do 
we get back to the beginning of the poem and hear, as it were, the barrel-organ begin its 
round of tunes allover again? (Suggestion: Compare the first stanza with the one beginning 
line 102, and compare also the lyric beginning at line 17 with the lyric beginning at line 140.) 
(zo) Why does the poet repeat in italics the chorus previously used (lines 49-52)? Do you 
find in the exuberant spirit and the attractive swing of this refrain the suggestion of the 
Meaning of the whole poem? 


THE HIGHWAYMAN (Noyes) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Some one has called this the best romantic ballad written in modern times. It has a 
remarkable swing in its rhythm, partially imitative of the ride of the highwayman and 
partially suggestive of the older ballads of action and adventure. It tells the old, old story 
of a maiden in love with a highwayman and of her sacrifice of her life to save him from cap- 
ture. No less self-sacrificing than the maiden, the highwayman, when he learns of his 
sweetheart’s fate, needlessly returns, and is slain on the highway. ‘ 


EXPLANATORY: 

609: 7. «@ French cocked hat. A hat with stiff flaps turned up so as to form a triangu- 
lar, high-crowned shape. The dress described in this stanza helps to indicate the time of the 
action. 

610: 46. There was death at every window. The watchers were on guard, looking for 
the coming of the highwayman. What is meant by the next line? 

# 610: 49. to attention. That is, the military position of attention, with hands by her 
side. ; 
610: 52f. She heard the dead man say. The doomed man. Locate in Part One the 
lines given here in italics. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

‘ (x) Does the poet waste any time in getting his narrative started? (2) Give the setting 
of the story. Is it made very definite? Why? Can you give an approximate date for the 
action? When were there Georges on the English throne? (3) What has Tim the ostler 
to do with the story? What conception do you get of his character? Does the author tell 
anywhere what Tim did when he saw the highwayman with Bess? What did he do? (4) 
How are your sympathies affected by the treatment of Bess by the soldiers? (5) Describe 
exactly the position in which she was tied. (6) How is the coming of the highwayman 
indicated? ,(7) Point out the climax of the ballad. Are there any words wasted in telling 
just what occurred at this point? (8) Why did the highwayman return? How does this 
action of his affect your conception of his character? (9) Just why and with what differences 
does the poet repeat at the end of the poem the first and third stanzas of Part One? (10) 
Suggest good titles for the two parts of the ballad. (11) How does the rhythm of the poem 
suit the action? (12) What devices similar to those found in the old folk ballads do you 
find here? Compare the poem also with one or two of Scott’s narrative ballads. 


HOPE IN FAILURE (“A. E.”) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO IRISH POETS: 

Among the many movements and changes that have taken place in English literature 
since the Victorian era, none is more interesting than the Celtic revival, or the Trish Renais- 
sance as itis usually called. While the Irish have always been a romantic and poetic people, 
their literature suffered a dark age, brought about in the nineteenth century by the troublous 
times of want and emigration. With the work of such leaders as Mr. William Butler 
Yeats and Dr. Douglas Hyde in the early nineties, came the beginning of the Renaissance 
of Irish literature. ‘These men and their associates and followers have labored ardently 
- to arouse in the Irish people a love for their language and legendary lore. They have 
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themselves written and encouraged others to write literature that voiced the national spirit of 
Ireland, with its mingling of mysticism, superstition, and heroism, and its reflection of polit- 
ical, industrial, and social questions of Irish history. These pioneer workers have collected 
old Gaelic legends and romances and folk and fairy tales, and thus placed before Irish writers 
a wealth of material upon which they can appropriately exercise their artistic talents. 
The result has been the production of novels, lyrics, and, most striking of all, drama that is 
not only Irish in color, tone, and theme, but worthy of high esteem for its absolute value as 
art. Dr. Hyde’s prose work has been of the utmost importance in the movement; but his 
poetry has been written for the most part in the Gaelic language and so cannot be included 
here. Mr. John Millington Synge is the greatest figure of the Renaissance on its dramatic 
side, and his early death in 1909 has been the greatest blow to the national movement. Since 
his plays are so much more characteristic than his poetry, no selection from his work has 
been included here. Similarly the work of Lady Gregory, another prominent figure in the 
Irish movement, has been largely in the drama. The poems which appear here are taken 
from the work of only a few of the many prominent writers who are connected with the 
Irish Renaissance. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “HOPE IN FAILURE”: 


Mr. George William Russell, known as ‘A. E.”’ in literature, was born in the north of Ire- 
land in 1867. He lived in Dublin from the time he was seven years old, and since his early 
manhood he has taken an important part in the Irish Renaissance. His home in Dublin | 
has been the gathering place of the workers in this movement, and the younger enthusiasts 
have looked to him for help and guidance. Mr. Russell is probably best known as a poet 
of mysticism, but that is by no means the only field in which he is prominent; for he has 
produced some drama, is a painter, an economist and sociologist of authority, and one of 
the heads of the Irish Agricultural Association. His clear-headed and practical business 
ability would not seem to accord well with his mysticism, and, in fact, his poetry deals with 
material far removed from the practical things of everyday life. In the poem included in 
this collection he expresses the belief that failure is often the best success in that it helps to 
fit the soul for union with the Universal Spirit. z 


EXPLANATORY: 


612: 7-8. The heart . . . . tune. This line illustrates a striking characteristic of 
Mr. Russell’s poems, the discussion of man’s relation with God. It is the almost universal 
characteristic of his work. Errant means wandering. 


CHAMBER MUSIC (Joyce) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Mr. James, Joyce, who was born in Dublin in 1882, is rapidly rising into prominence as 
one of the young Irish writers. He is probably best known by his radical novels. His 
latest work, Ulysses (1922), a long novel written in a fragmentary and formless prose:style, 
much of it without capitals, punctuation, or paragraphing, has raised a storm of adverse 

‘criticism for its rank realism and its too plain-spoken style, though it must be added that 
even these adverse critics, such as Mr. Arnold Bennett for example, are forced to admit 
the vast power and artistic force of the novel. But in his thin first volume of verse called 
Chamber Music (1918), Mr. Joyce produced a charming series of songs, in perfect form and 
unmarred by a single indecent thought. He differs from the other Irish poets considered 
in that his verse is lightly lyrical, and more conventional in form than most of the work of 
his contemporaries. The two love lyrics presented here are almost as lightly graceful and 
melodious as the Elizabethan or seventeenth-century songs. It seems strange that the 
bd of these well-nigh perfect songs can be the same as the author of sucha novel as 

ysses. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON IRISH POEMS: 


(1) What is meant by the Celtic or Irish Renaissance? When and by whom was it 
started? (2) What form of literature is most characteristic of the movement? (3) Tell 
what you know of the poet usually referred to as ‘‘A. E.” (4) Read carefully ‘‘Hope in 
Failure,” and try to express in your own words the main thought in the poem. (5) Give 
the theme of each of these little poems taken from James Joyce’s Chamber Music. (6) 
What is the meter of each? (7) What earlier lyric period do these songs suggest? (8) After 
you seve studied of the lyrics here given, write a short discussion of Irish lyric poetry in 
general. 
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THE STOLEN CHILD (Yeats) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO YEATS’S POEMS: 

William Butler Yeats (1865- ) is the acknowledged leader of the modern Irish poets. 
He is the embodiment of the mystical Celtic spirit, the poet of dreams and fairies, the new 
singer of old Celtic legends and forgotten songs, the remembrancer of the sweet sorrows and 
the bitter joys of the Ireland of today and of the past, the rebuilder and re-creator of a land 
and a people which had almost vanished beyond the horizon of time. He has dedicated 
himself wholly to Ireland— the Ireland of the past, the present, and the future. In his 
poem “To Ireland in the Coming Times’’ he says: 


“Know, that I would accounted be 
True brother of that company, 
Who sang to sweeten Ireland’s wrong, 
Ballad and story, rann and song; 
Nor be I any less of them, 
Because the red-rose-bordered hem 
Of her, whose history began 
Before God made the angelic clan, 
Trails all about the written page.”’ 


Although Mr. Yeats studied to be an artist, his passion was poetry, and he could not escape 
his destiny of becoming the singer of Ireland’s sweetest songs and saddest woes. With Lionel 
Johnson and Katherine Tynan he inaugurated what is now known as the Irish Renaissance. 
Though he himself has worked entirely in English, he joined with Douglas Hyde, Edward 
Martyn, Lady Gregory,*George Moore, “A. E.,’’ John Millington Synge, and others to 
revive the ancient Irish language and art, particularly in song, legend, and drama. He has 
been generally accepted as the leader of the whole modern movement for the glorification of 
Ireland through the restoration, the revival, the reincarnation of the'things of beauty in 
ancient Irish civilization. In his own work he has refused to become a mere reviser or 
imitator, but has striven always rather to recreate in his own individual way the beauty of 
the past. He is a professed mystic, believing in the actual existence of fairies and super- 
natural entities. His dreamy, idealistic, symbolic, unerringly artistic tendency of mind and 
imagination has led him to write some of the most fascinating and absorbing ballads and 
longer narrative poems, some of the most beautiful semi-historical or legendary dramas, and 
some of the most soulful and mystical lyrics of modern times. We have fortunately been 
granted permission to reproduce here five of Mr. Yeats’s shorter poems, deel, he Stolen Child,” 
representing his treatment of fairy lore; ‘‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree,” in which is mar- 
velously embodied the wistful yearning for the remote, the ideal, the beautiful, all of which 
is characteristic of the Celtic spirit; two ballads, one showing the Roman Catholic faith and 
religious mysticism, the other presenting the joy of life and song in the old Celtic fiddler; 
and finally ‘“‘The Cap and Bells,” representative of the many symbolic lyrics produced 
by Mr. Yeats after he had come under the influence of the symbolist movement in France. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “THE STOLEN CHILD": : 

In fairy lore we often hear of the desire of supernatural beings to steal away some beautiful 
and highly endowed human child. Mr. Yeats here makes the call of the fairies equivalent 
to the desire for the ideal, the call of the romantic, the yearning for the world of dreams as 
opposed to the work-a-day world of hard realities. In the beautiful poetic drama “‘The 
Land of Heart’s Desire,” he has treated the same theme in the call of the fairies to. the young 
bride. Here he symbolizes the call of romantic idealism in the refrain of the fairies’ song, 
showing particularly in the last line the contrast of the vast amount of sorrow and weeping 
in the ordinary life of men. Mr. Forrest Reid in his book on W. B. Yeats says: ‘‘ ‘The Stolen 
Child’ is to my mind as beautiful a lyric as he has ever done, as beautiful as any to be found 
even in the golden age of English poetry.’’ Mr. Yeats believes in chanting poetry, and those 
who have been so fortunate as to hear him read his own verse will do well to try to imitate 
the musical chanting of such of his poems as are reproduced here. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Give a brief statement of the central idea of the poem. (2) Enumerate the details of 
the picture of the fairy grotto as presented in the first stanza, Would this retreat be attrac- 
tive to an imaginative child? (3) What particular custom of the fairies is treated in the 
second stanza? (4) What other sports of theirs is treated in the third stanza? (5) How 
does the last stanza show that the child has yielded to the call of the fairies? Do you think 
he might have grieved to leave behind the simple delights of his earthly home as enumerated 
jn the last stanza? (6) What is the basis of the peculiarly fascinating charm of this poem? 
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(Study the concrete imagery, the fluent phrasing, the simple and natural melody, and the 
romantic and mystical spirit that characterize the entire poem.) | (7) Study the movement 
of the verse, noting particularly the irregular meter and rhythmic movement. _ While Mr. 
Yeats does not discard rime and does not adopt the free-verse forms, his poetry is distinctly 
of the modern licensed type of rhythm and phrasal cadence. Read the poem aloud several 
times, striving to catch the mystical tone of the fairies’ song, especially in the refrain. 


THE BALLAD OF FATHER GILLIGAN (Yeats) 


INTRODUCTORY: ; 
Though Mr. Yeats is not himself a Roman Catholic, he has recognized and expressed 


in many of his poems the Catholic coloring and influence in Irish life. 
EXPLANATORY: 
614:25. Mavrone! Alas! Literally, my griefl an anglicized form of the Gaelic mo bron. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Relate briefly the story of the ballad. (2) What is the meaning of ‘‘moth-hour” 
(line 6), and how often is it mentioned in the poem? (3) What conception of the priest’s 
character do you gain from reading the ballad? 


THE FIDDLER OF DOONEY (Yeats) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


* pa ballad is characterized by a lighter tone than that which Yeats usually strikes in 
is lyrics. 


' SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the occupation of the two kinsmen of the fiddler, and why is it mentioned in 
the poem? (2) What line in the fourth stanza may be taken as a summary of the theme of 
the poem? (3) What line in the first stanza is almost exactly repeated in the last stanza? 

y, do you think, is this line repeated? (4) Draw a contrast between this ballad and 
“The Ballad of Father Gilligan.” 


THE CAP AND BELLS (Yeats) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This is an example of Yeats’s symbolic poetry. The reader must yield himself absolutely 
to the spell of the verse, striving to visualize clearly the concrete images which represent 
the soul, the heart, and the humor of/the jester, but not attempting to understand fully all 
that the poet is striving to transmit in the lyric. The drift of the meaning seems to be that 
the folly of a fool may sometimes show the way to love even when the heart and brain fail. 
A similar idea is found in Yeats’s ‘‘The Hour Glass,’’ in which play a wise man learns from 
a fool the way of truth about spiritual things. Of ‘‘The Cap and Bells’ Yeats says: ‘I 
dreamed the story exactly as I have written it, and dreamed another long dream after it, 
trying to make out its meaning, and whether I was to write it in prose or verse. The first 
dream was more a vision than a dream, for it was beautiful and coherent, and gave me 
the sense of illumination and’ exaltation that one gets from visions, while the second dream 
was confused and meaningless. The poem has always meant a great deal to me, though, as 
is the way with symbolic poems, it has not always meant the same thing. Blake would 
ele said, ‘the authors are in eternity,’ and I am quite sure they can only be questioned in 

eams. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Why is the poem called ‘‘The Cap and Bells’? What position did the lover hold 
at the court? (2) What form does the jester’s soul take? What form his heart? (3) Does 
his mistress accept either the song of his soul at the window or of his heart at the door? 
(4) Note the adjectives wise-tongued and sweet-tongued (lines 7 and 17). Can you interpret 
from them what is meant by soul and heart? (5) Note lines 8 and 22, and find where they 
are repeated in substance, and thus try to make an interpretation of their meaning. (6) Why, 
do you suppose, did Yeats say the poem meant a great deal to him, though it did not always 
mean quite the same thing? Can you get.a certain enjoyment from a poem of this kind, - 
even if its meaning is somewhat vague? Explain just why this is so. + 
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‘ ' THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE (Yeats) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


_ This is the best known of all Mr. Yeats’s poems. Its distinct and attractive melody, 
its subtle suggestion of the call of the ideally romantic, and its haunting inevitability of 
phrasing have doubtless attracted the popular mind to it as the best modern expression of 
' the mood which it represents. Mr. Yeats half playfully and half seriously says that he is 
sometimes a trifle distressed and miffed at the attention which the public has given this 
particular child of his imagination, as if he had no others deserving of popular approval. 
Of the genesis of the poem, which was written in 1892, the poet gives the following account: 
“T had still the ambition, formed . . . . in my teens, of living in imitation of Thoreau on 
Innisfree, a little island in Lough Gill, and when walking through Fleet Street, very home- 
sick, I heard a little tinkle of water and saw a fountain in a shop window which balanced 
a little ball upon its jet, and began to remember lake water. From the sudden remembrance | 
- came my poem ‘Innisfree,’ my first lyric with anything in its rhythm of my own music.” 
The poem once strongly attracted Robert Louis Stevenson, and just before he died he wrote 
a letter to Mr. Yeats, which, since it is the best possible introduction to the poem, we quote 
entire: ' 
VaILmma, Samoa, April 14, 1894. 
Dear Str: Long since, when I was a boy, I remember the emotions with which I repeated 
Swinburne’s poems and ballads. Some ten years ago, a similar spell was cast upon me by 
Meredith’s ‘“‘Love in the Valley’’; the stanzas beginning, ‘‘When her mother tends her,” 
haunted me and made me drunk like wine; and I remember waking with them all the echoes 
of the hills about Hyéres. It may interest you to know that I have a third time fallen into 
slavery: this is to your poem called ‘‘ The Lake Isle of Innisfree,’’ It is so quaint and airy, 
simple, artful, and eloquent to the heart— but I seek words in vain. Enough that ‘‘always 
night and day I hear lake water lapping with low sounds on the shore,’’ and am, ‘ 
; Yours gratefully, 
; RosBert Louis STEVENSON. 
EXPLANATORY: 
616: 1. Innisfree. See Introductory Note. 
616: 2. wattles. Primitive building material of rods and twigs woven together. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 4 


(1) Just why, do you imagine, does the poet desire to go away to some secluded spot 
in the lake isle of Innisfree? How, then, would you interpret the poem? (2) What con- 
crete images are presented in the first stanza?_ Why do you suppose the poet uses the num- 
ber nine in speaking of the bean rows? (3) How is peace symbolized in the second stanza? 
(4) What sounds are imaginatively heard in the third stanza? Just what do you think these 
sounds are meant to symbolize? (5) Give the substance of Stevenson's letter to Mr. Yeats, 
and say just why you think this song was so attractive to the Scotch singer and story-teller, 
Where was Stevenson when he wrote the letter, and in what condition of health? 


TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (Bridges) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE WAR POEMS: 


-No anthology of English poetry of the present time would be complete without examples 
of the great Ste of poems called forth by the World War. Not only poets of well-known 
merit and power wrote under the impulse of the times, but many persons who had not written 
before, soldiers waiting for battles or wounded in hospitals, or nurses and ambulance men, 
were moved to express their feelings in poetic form. Many of the results of such expression 
are perhaps not of the highest technical skill, but the sincerity which they display gives 
them a notable place in the literary productions of the period. Another characteristic of the 
war verse of the great conflict, no less striking than the sincerity of the feeling expressed, is 
the attitude of the young poets toward war itself. There is not even the slightest reflection 
of the glorification of war. Strife between nations is treated as a grim horror, a deadly 
disease which must be endured only because of a terrible necessity. Such poems as Mr. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s “‘Battle’’ are as far removed from the spirit of Tennyson's ‘ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” or Drayton’s “Agincourt” as a love lyric is from either. 
One of the lessons taught to humanity by the world conflict is that there is no glory in war, 
and that the best efforts of all nations.should be put forth to make war impossible. 

In the present collection it is impossible to include any considerable number of the excel- 
lent war poems that appeared during the conflict and have been published since its close. 
The selections made do not seek to cover all the phases of such poetry, but they appear 
to the editors to give at least a partial insight into the modern war poetry, and they certainly 
present a few Striking examples of the sincerity and strong feeling of the writers represented 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO “TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA”: 


Dr. Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate of England, was born in 1844. He was educated 
at Oxford, and later studied medicine in London and practiced there until 1882. At that 
time he retired, and has since written a number of volumes of poems and plays. In 1913 
he was appointed to the laureateship, following Alfred Austin. . The poem included here 
appeared April 30, 1917, just after the United States entered the war. (See the Introductory 
Note on “‘A Passer-By,’’ page 806.) 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS (McCrae) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


John McCrae was born in Guelph, Canada, in 1872. Hewas educated to bea physician 
and completed his training by serving for some time as resident house officer in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. He returned to Canada and became a member, 
of the staff of the Medical School of McGill University. During the World War he was in 
charge of the Medical Division of the McGill Canadian General Hospital. While serving in 
this capacity, he died of pneumonia in 1918. His one volume of poetry, In Flanders 
Fields, appeared in 1919. ‘The title poem is possibly the best known poetic production 
of the war; it has been reprinted in almost countless newspapers and periodicals and 
read all over the English-speaking world. The form of the poem is that of the French 
rondeau, usually, as in this poem, consisting of thirteen octosyllabic lines and a refrain which 
repeats the opening phrase of the poem. The rime scheme of the thirteen-line rondeau is — 
as follows: aabba; aab (and refrain); aab 06a (and refrain). 


THE SPIRES OF OXFORD (Letts) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Winifred M. Letts, author of this lovely and touching poem, was born in Ireland in 1882. 
Her first volume of poems, Songs from Leinster (1913), consists of sympathetic portrayals 
of Irish peasants. During the war she served as nurse at various hospitals. She has written 
three novels and five books for children, and besides her first volume of poems mentioned 
above, she has written another book, Poems of the War. ‘The verses here included appeared 
first in The Westminster Gazette early during the war. 

EXPLANATORY: 
617: 14. quad. An abbreviation for quadrangle, the court of the college. 


BATTLE: THE GOING, HIT (Gibson) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Wilfrid Wilson Gibson was born at Hexam in 1878, and had published nearly a dozen 
books of verse before the opening of the war. The first four or five of these were very roman- 
tic and artificial in tone, but about 1907 he completely changed his subject-matter and style 
and began to write in a strikingly realistic manner about the uncultured and ordinary people 
around him. When the experiences of the war gripped him, he gave to the world the first 
strong realistic poems of those experiences. In a most dramatic way he voices the emotions 
of the soldier, presenting in a few strong words the feelings of the men who were fighters 
not by profession or choice, but for love of mankind and home. His poems differ widely 
from the purely subjective lyric expressions of his friend Rupert Brooke; but the two poets 
show equal sincerity and earnestness in their different fields. The poems here are taken 
from Batile, a group of Gibson’s war poems. ‘‘The Going’’ was written about. Rupert 
Brooke just as he was departing for the war. It illustrates very strikingly the feeling that 
all of Brooke’s friends had for him. The poem ‘‘Hit’’ presents in vivid fashion what the 
thoughts of a soldier waiting for an attack might be, when he is suddenly brought back to 
reality by the sting of a bullet. 


INTRODUCTORY: 


One of the most famous of the twentieth-century English poets, Rupert Brooke, an 
ardent lover of England, gave his life in the service of his country, his early death being 
one of the greatest literary losses caused by the World War. His memory is surrounded 
by a romantic halo, produced by his own fervid love of life and youth and by the world’s 
great sense of loss in his untimely end; and yet his willingness to sacrifice all for England 
and the world has partially atoned for the great loss to literature. Rupert Brooke was born 
at Rugby in 1887, the son of a master of that school. In 1913 he became a Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. He entered the British army in 1914, and was a member of the Antwerp. 


THE SOLDIER (Brooke) 
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Expedition in October of that year. .In February, 1915, he'sailed with the British Medi- 
terranean Expeditionary Force to take part in the Dardanelles campaign. He never reached 
his destination, for on April 23, 1915, he died of blood poisoning from the bite of an insect, 
and was buried on the island of Skyros, “‘corner of a foreign field that is forever England,” 
from the fact that it incloses the body of one of her sons, who was willing to sacrifice for her 
his spendid and beautiful youth. Rupert Brooke’s earlier works display his love of life, 
his irony, and his humor; but it is the sonnet-sequence called “ 1914” that shows his matur- 
est work. The volume containing his last poems, called ror4 and Other Poems, came out a 
few weeks before his death, and the poems, especially the five beautiful sonnets under the 
title ““1914,’’ seem almost prophetic of his approaching end. The poem selected here is 
considered by many to be the greatest of Rupert Brooke’s sonnets. t 


THE TURKISH TRENCH DOG (Dearmer) 
INTRODUCTORY: ° 


“The Turkish Trench Dog” is a graphic account of an experience that might come to 
any soldier, and the author, Geoffrey Dearmer, a promising younger English poet, awakens 
in the reader the exact feelings that the poet has so strikingly described. This poem vividly 
illustrates the little touches of unconscious irony observed by the soldiers in the actions of 
animals during the terrible carnage of war. 


EDITH CAVELL (Binyon) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

Laurence Binyon, a cousin of the poet Stephen Phillips, was born in Lancaster in 1869. 
His first poems were included in a volume called Primavera published by Phillips and Binyon 
in 1890. After that he published a number of independent volumes, and his work has 
gradually grown stronger and more mature. His war poems were first published in America 
under the title of The Cause. The poem of Mr. Binyon’s in this collection deals with 
one of the most pathetic occurrences of the war, an incident indeed which stirred the 
Allies to the highest pitch of indignation and horror. Of the large number of poems 
on Edith Cavell this one of Binyon’s has been pronounced the only one thoroughly 
worthy of the theme. Every one knows the story of the courageous nurse who gave her 
life to the succoring of soldiers on both sides of the conflict, but who in spite of her generous 
services to friends and foes was convicted, in a mere mockery of a court-martial trial, of 
the crime of aiding the enemy soldiers to escape,’and was shot at dawn by order of the 
German military governor of Belgium. 


SPORTSMEN IN PARADISE (Wilson) 


INTRODUCTORY: 

Theodore P. Cameron Wilson, born in Devon in 1889 and educated at Oxford, was a 
teacher in Surrey when the war broke out. He entered the army in 1918 and was killed by 
a machine gun bullet shortly after he reached the front. The poem here produced shows 
the Englishman’s supreme love of his island home, his ardent admiration of sport, and his 
consequent conception of what heaven might be like. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON THE WAR POEMS: 


(1) What was the general feeling in Great Britain when the United States entered the 
war? How does Mr. Bridges in his poem voice this feeling? (2) To whom does the poet 
-referinlines9 and 10? (3) Express in your own words the thought of the poem “In Flanders 
Fields.’ (4) Point out the contrasts expressed in the first stanza. (5) What is the effect 
produced by these contrasts? (6) What admonition is given in the last stanza? (7) What 
bearing upon the effect produced by the poem does the fact that its author died before it was 
published have? (8) What is the form of the poem? Explain that form, (9) What is 
the tone of the poem, ‘‘The Spires of Oxford’’? — The University was practically deserted 
when the war broke out. How does the poet picture the scenes around the old colleges 
of Oxford? Were the colleges of the United States affected in somewhat the same way? 
(10) What is the dominant thought of Rupert Brooke’s poem, “The Soldier’? (11) In 
what form is it written and in what type of that form? (12) How does the poet believe 
that he will repay England for the blessings she has bestowed upon him? (13) Comment 
on the prophetic element contained in the sonnet. (14) Who is the subject of theipoents 
“The Going’? What idea of this person do you get from the poem? (15) Do the He 
two stanzas of “‘Hit’’ represent the real situation of the speaker in the poem? If not, what 
do they picture? What is it that recalls him to real conditions? (16) What does ie 
poem show us of the feelings of soldiers waiting for battle? If possible, read some other 
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poems from Gibson’s Battle; for instance, “‘ Before Action,’’ ‘‘ The Question,” ‘‘The Dancers,” 
“The Messages.”” (17) Notice the clear-cut description of the night given by the author 
in “The Turkish Trench Dog.” Point out another striking picture, that of the dog, later 
on in the poem. (18) Describe the feelings of the soldier as the dog approaches. What 
is the striking climax of the poem? (19) What is the general length of line of the poem? 
Designate the shorter lines, and comment on their effectiveness. (20) Who was Edith Cavell? 
Give the story of her death. (21) What dominant characteristic of Miss Cavell does the 
author of this poem portray? (22) How can her name be associated with victory in spite ~ 
of her death? (23) In ‘Sportsmen in Paradise’ what is the soldiers’ vision of heaven? 
(24) Of all these war poems, select the one you like best, and give reasons for your choice, 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN (Thompson) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE MODERN POETS: 


The distinctly modern poetry is characterized by a revolt against conventional imagery, 
the archaisms recognized as poetic diction in such words as o'er, ere, meseems, forsooth, and 
the use of classical allusions in poems not dealing with classic themes; by a repudiation of 
fixed dogmas whether in art or in philosophy; by a declaration of freedom in matters of form, 
theme, and method of evolution in the construction of the poem; and by radicalism in 
the expression of modern views of life. All of this clearly differentiates modern poetry 
from the conventional forms, the settled assurance in matters of religion, and the definite 
philosophical dogmas of the Victorians. This new poetry draws its life from the vital forces 
of the rapidly advancing civilization of the twentieth century. The lovers of the older 
literature are in no way surprised or distressed at the advent of the newer forms of poetic 
art. As Tennyson himself said, : ‘ 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


“Miss Harriet Monroe, in the Introduction to the anthology compiled by her and Mrs. Alice 
Corbin Henderson, The New Poeiry (1917), says: ‘‘The new poetry strives for a concrete 
and immediate realization of life; it would discard the theory, the abstraction, the remote- 
ness found in all. classics not of the first order. It is less vague, less verbose, less eloquent 
than most poetryof the Victorian period and much work of earlier periods. It has set 
before itself an ideal of absolute simplicity and sincerity —an ideal which implies an individual, 

’ unstereotyped diction; and an individual and unstereotyped rhythm. Thus inspired it 
becomes intensive rather than diffuse. It looks out more eagerly than in; it becomes objec- 
tive. The term ‘exteriority’ has been applied to it, but this is incomplete. In presenting 
the concrete object or the concrete environment, whether these be beautiful or ugly, it 
seeks to give more precisely the emotion arising from them, and thus widens immeasurably 
the scope of art.” We can agree heartily with what Miss Monroe says here, and apply 
her remarks generally to all the work of recent years, whether it be that of the traditional 
poets, the poets of the Irish Renaissance, the poets of the World War, or the so-called 
strictly modern poets. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO ‘“‘THE HOUND OF HEAVEN": 


_ Francis Thompson (1859-1907), the Roman Catholic mystic, lived one of the strangest of 
lives. A dreamy, imaginative, absent-minded, indolent child, he was set apart to become a 
Catholic priest; but after several years of study for the duties of this office he was refused further 
training on the ground of his utter unfitness for the priesthood. He was then sent by his 
father; who was himself a physician, to various medical colleges for six or seven years, but 
when the examinations came the young man uniformly failed to qualify for the profession of 
medicine. Then he drifted to London, where he lived in the slums for several years as a sort 
of street boy, selling matches and newspapers and opening cab doors for chance pennies. All 
his life long he was a great reader, Blake, Shelley, and Keats being some of his favorite poets; 
and during the years of his later youth and young manhood he was composing poetry, though 
he rarely showed his productions, in particular keeping his father in ignorance of his verse- - 
making propensities. He was finally rescued from the slums by Wilfred Meynell, the editor 
of a Catholic magazine called Merrie England. His dire poverty forced him to try to sell some 
of his verses, and the extraordinary quality of the pieces that he sent to Merrie England finally 
effected his restoration to a better class of society. His published work attracted the favorable 
attention of all lovers of poetry, but_Thompson’s constitution had become undermined by 
Salah eet ee ee a Bite) petit he had formed after reading 

e Quincey’s fascinating account of the exhilarating effects of opi ; 
eee old and oe before he was fifty. td ahaha dij ea 
“hompson wrote his greatest poem, ‘‘'The Hound of Heaven,” in 1891, but he did n 
publish it until 1893. Its theme, the love of God which will never let ma sane eaeuaee : 


‘ 
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forth in the figure of a hound following on the heels of his quarry. The subject-matter of 
the ode may _be divided into two larger parts: (I) the Chase, and (II) the Capture. The 
first stanza, lines I to 15, sets forth the soul fleeing from Christ and attempting to find satis- 
faction in his own thoughts and emotions, with ‘the unhurrying chase, the unperturbed 
pace”’ of the spirit of Christ, and the speaking Voice (at the end of each stanza) warning the 
fleeing soul that he can find no satisfaction in anything in this world. The second stanza, 
lines 15-51, shows the fleeing soul trying to find a shelter in the heart of a friend, or in some 
nook of the universe through which the soul is fleeing in search of a refuge; but again he finds 
that there is no shelter anywhere for his dissatisfied soul. In the third stanza, lines 52-110, 
he turns to children and to the things in nature (nature's children) for solace, but though 
children and nature are the most attractive, the most beautiful things in all creation, he finds 
no contentment in them. Then comes the surrender in the last long stanza, lines 111-182, 
the second part of the poem. In spite of his fears and his expectation of punishment, he 
realizes that it was the love of Christ, and not hatred or the desire to punish, which had 
followed him solely to bring soul-rest and happiness. The Voice makes a long, loving speech 
at the end of this stanza. We do not hesitate to say that no more beautiful and moving 
presentation of the everlasting love of God has ever been made in poetry. 


EXPLANATORY: 


621:1. I fled Him. Note how the poet emphasizes the idea of the soul’s flight by repeating 
the opening words in three successive lines. 

621:6. Up vistaed hopes. A vista is a view through a long series of objects, as of trees. 
Note the participial or verbal use of the noun here. 

621:8. Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears. This powerful line pictures fears as a 
series of gloomy chasms down which the soulis hurled (precipitated). Titanic refers to Titans, 
giants of old who rebelled against the gods on Mount Olympus. : ‘ 

621:12. majestic instancy. Majestic insistence or urgency. Instant in the next line 
means urgent. 5 

621:15. Note how the Voice speaks and clinches the point at the end of each stanza. In 
reading the poem use a soft and solemn tone for the lines spoken by the Voice. 

' 622:17. hearted casement. This is a figure for friendship, or for the heart of an intimate 
friend. 

622: 19-21. Many a young person, when urged to be religious, has precisely the feeling 
expressed in these lines. nt 

622:22-23. The meaning of the metaphor is that if a friend seemed about to open his 
heart to the restless, fleeing soul; then the spirit’s approach closed the opportunity just as 
a gust of wind closes a door. 

-622:25. margent. <A poetical form of margin. 

622:28. Fretted to dulcet jars. Struck so as to make sweet sounds. 

622:31. young skiey blossoms. The soft evening stars. : 

622:37. traitorous trueness . . . . loyal deceit. ‘Thompson was fond of such paradoxical 
or apparently contradictory phrases, and he often used them in this balanced form. 

622:39. Name the figure and note its effectiveness. ; 

622:44. Plashy. Filecked or spotted. : 

622:53. In faceof manor maid. Inthe face ofeithermanormaid. _ 

_ 623:56. They at least are for me. Thompson was exceedingly fond of children throughout 
his life. He wrote some of his most beautiful verses to ‘‘ The Sisters,’’ the two little Meynell 
girls, Monica and Viola. The happiest part of Thompson’s life was when he was admitted 
_ into the family of Wilfred and Alice Meynell, after he was rescued from the slums. : 

623:60. Their angel plucked them from me. At least twice in his early experiences Thomp- 
son had been attached to children who were suddenly snatched away from association with 


623:66. our Lady-Mother’s. Earth's. . 

623:69. azureddais. A daisisan elevated platform; here the reference is to the blue sky. 

623: 70-72. Quafing ... . dayspring. “Drinking, in Nature’s chaste (taintless) 
way, out of the cup (chalice) full of bright drops (lucent-weeping) of sunlight (dayspring). 
This is an attempt to make a little clearer the very beautiful but rather hazy poetic imagery 
of these lines. f ; ie tee . 

623:79. Spuméd of the wild sea-snortings. A remarkably imaginative conception of the 
formation of clouds from vapor drawn (spuméd) up from the ocean. 

623: 81. Supply J as the subject of rose and drooped with. 3 

623 :84-86. A superb picture of the coming out of the stars in early evening. The figure 
is drawn from the Roman Catholic custom of lighting candles for the dead. Here the candles 
. (tapers) are lighted in the ceremonies (sanctities) over the body of the dead day, that is, the day 
which has just closed in such brilliant coloring. This is a fine example of Thompson’s 
supremely great gift for creating beautifully imaginative figures. Keats himself could hardly 
have conceived more beautiful images. 


~ 


f 
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623:04f. But not by that. After all the joy in the beauty of nature as expressed in the 
eo ign ine the soul of the poet suddenly realizes that nature does not satisfy, because her 

emblems speak more by silences than by real sympathy with the yearning, unsatisfied human 

heart. 

' 624:111. Naked I wait, etc. The poet now yields and awaits the punishment he has all 

along feared. But he finds later that he has been wholly wrong in fearing to yield himself to 

the pursuing Spirit. f é 

624:118 ff. I shook the pillaring hours, etc. There isin these lines apparently a conscious 
comparison to Samson’s pulling down the pillars of the temple on himself and his tormentors. 
See Judges 16: 25-31. : } 

624: 124-132. Thompson is here referring to his imaginative creations in poetry. | Even 
in these, in which he took most pleasure, he finds not the deeper satisfaction which his soul 
longs for. 

624:131. an amaranthine weed. This figure refers to the love of God. The amaranth, 
or immortelle, was a plant whose leaves were supposed never to wither. Hence here the 
meaning is that God’s love, which appears to be a weed, is, indeed, an eternal or never- 
withering weed. 

624:135. Ah! ... . limn with it. Limn means draw or print. The idea is that the 
wood must be burnt to a char before it can be used to draw with; that is, the soul must pass 
through the fire of suffering before it can be of any real worth. 

625:150. robes purpureal, cypress-crowned. Death, here is imaged in purple robes, — 
ee eyeebel of royalty; and crowned with cypress, the symbol that is associated with 

eath. 

625:156. bruit. Noise, as at the capture of a quarry. 

625:160. Lo, all things fly thee, etc. Man’s life without the love of God is empty and 
worthless. This line aptly summarizes the thought of the whole poem. 

625: 163. none but I. What would be better grammar? Shakespeare, Emerson, and 
other great writers seem to prefer J after but, as here. 

625: 166. Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot. The poet might have said this of him- 
self, but would Christ have said it of him? 

625:177f. Halts by me that footfall? The poet here realizes that it is love, and not 
punishment, that Christ has followed to bestow upon him. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Outline the poem. See the Introductory Note. (2) Point out five of the most 
beautiful figures of speech. (3) Study the notes carefully and then read the poem over 
again, trying to visualize the poet’s imagery as fully as you can. Give your frank opinion 
of the poetic power of the ode. (4) What is an ode? (See note on Dryden's ‘Song for 
Saint Cecilia’s Day,’’ page 693.) (5) Study out the length of the lines and the rime scheme 
of the first stanza and compare these with one other stanza in the ode. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO HENLEY’S POEMS: 


William Ernest Henley (1849-1903) is one of the few transitional poets of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century whose works have continued to be read. Indeed, it is a generally 
accepted fact now that Henley is the forerunner of what has since become known as the 
new poetry. He was a man of strong personality and great force of mind, though he some- 
times allowed himself to be dominated by his personal prejudices. He was physically of 
large frame and muscular build, and he was always a worshiper of physical strength and 
manhood. He suffered, however, from a tubercular infection in his bones, and from this 
disease he lost one of his feet by amputation when he was just entering into young 
manhood. His other foot was infected, but by the skillful treatment of Dr. Lister 
in the Old Infirmary, Edinburgh, in which hospital Henley was a patient for almost two 
years, the poet was eventually permitted to go through life only partially maimed. His 
indomitable courage and iron will were never broken by misfortune and disease, but after 
the death of his little daughter in her sixth year, his health declined, and he died at the age 
of fifty-four. In spite of his life-long struggle with disease and misfortune, he made himself 
the most prominent literary editor and one of the most influential critics of his time. He 
was for longer or shorter periods editor of the following notable periodicals: London, The 
Magazine of Art, The Scot's Observer (later named The National Observer), and The New 
Review. In his varied editorial experience he discovered or encouraged many new writers. 
among them Kipling, Conrad, Wells, Grahame, Yeats, Barrie, and Mrs. Meynell. In addition 
to his journalistic and critical work Henley had written a fair amount of poetry. but, as 
he says, he found his work so unmarketable that he was forced to turn to journalism for a 
livelihood. When he rescued his dusty manuscripts from his desk and gave them to the 
public in 1888, he found that a new public was ready to receive his work with applause, ~ 
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so that he was encouraged to revive his muse, whom he discovered to be, as he said, not 
dead but merely sleeping. He continued to write poetry until his death, not adding greatly 
to the fame of his earlier work, but certainly not falling below it in lyric power. Among 
Henley’s poems the principal titles are: ‘‘In Hospital,’’ a series of twenty-eight poems and 
an envoy, portraying in most vivid realism and largely, except for the portrait sonnets, in 
unrimed cadences his hospital experiences from 1873 to 1875, though the poems were not 
published until 1888; “London Voluntaries,”” perhaps his greatest work, a series of five 
longer poems picturing in loving sympathy the beauties of nature in London, the poems 
being cast in an irregular form of rimed free rhythms with musical notations in the margins 
to indicate the movement of each poem; “ Bric-a-Brac,"’ these being largely practice poems 
in the artificial French verse forms; ‘‘The Song of the Sword,” a dramatic poem after the 
manner of Kipling, and ‘‘ A Song of Speed,” one of the earliest expressions of the then novel 
experience of riding in an automobile; and many love songs and nature lyrics, almost all of 
which were inspired by his wife, especially the love lyrics covering the seasons of the year 
in his volume Hawthorn and Lavender (1901). Though he is not to be ranked as one of the 
great poets of England, Henley was, all in all, the most influential force in English literature 
during the transitional period of the eighteen nineties. We have selected here a few of his 
characteristic shorter poems to illustrate the varied types which he practiced. 


APPARITION (Henley) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

While Henley was in the Old Infirmary at Edinburgh, Sir Leslie Stephens brought in to 
see him the brilliant young Scotch story-teller, Robert Louis Stevenson. A warm friendship 
sprang up between the two men, and later they collaborated on several plays which were 
later produced, though with but little success, on the London stage. They kept up for many 
years a somewhat extensive literary and personal correspondence, as any one who will take 
the trouble to look into the Letters of Stevenson will discover. It is well known that many 
vears later Henley wrote a rather caustic or uncomplimentary essay to combat what 
he conceived to be the fulsome and sentimental exaggerations in Balfour’s ‘‘Life of 
Stevenson.’”” This essay caused an outburst of adverse criticism against Henley, the 
contention being that he had proved traitorous to his former friend in thus presenting him 
in such an unfavorable light. In the selection from Chesterton, ‘‘Pope and the Art of 
Satire’’ (page 583, line 74), this ideaishinted at. Henley’s intention, however, was perfectly 
sincere and friendly. He was so incensed at what he considered the namby-pamby, milk- 
and-water treatment of his friend that he rushed into print to show that Stevenson was 
neither an angel nor a milk-sop, but°’a real man with some faults as well as many virtues. 
It is not surprising that in his eagerness to prove his point, Henley somewhat over-exagger- 
ated Stevenson’s human frailties, but there can be no question as to the sincerity of his 
misguided defense of his old friend. The present sonnet certainly shows Henley’s genuine 
insight into and appreciation of Stevenson’s personality. ‘‘Apparition”’ is number twenty- 
five of the ‘In Hospital’ poems, and one of the best of the twelve portrait-sonnets 
in the series. In its keenness of observation, condensed and vivid phrasing, and clearness 
and boldness of outline, this personal portrait in the narrow limits of a fourteen-line poem 
has rarely been equaled and perhaps never surpassed. One can almost see the gaunt figure 
of Robert Louis Stevenson as he suddenly appeared before Henley in the Old Infirmary 


in 1875. 


EXPLANATORY: A 
626:12. A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck. Ariel is the light and tricksy spirit who 
attended Prospero in Shakespeare’s The Tempest; and Puck is ‘‘lob of spirits,’ the servant 
of Oberon, king of fairies, in A Midsummer Night's Dream. Note also the additional Shake- 
ean references in the next line. 
niga: 14. the Shorter-Catechist. The Shorter Catechism was adopted by the West- 
minster Assembly in 1647; it is widely used among the Presbyterians, among which sect 
Stevenson was brought up. Stevenson’s fondness for moralizing and writing prayers and: 
religious meditations is hinted at in this allusion. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: * yea 

is the poem called “Apparition”? (2) How does the poet proceed in the pen- 
Be ee eorcascat Do you think it is a good plan to give the physical appearance 
‘before the analysis of the mental and spiritual qualities of the subject? (3) Enumerate 
the physical characteristics and the spiritual qualities as they are given. Do you get 
from these a vivid conception of the outer and inner man? (4) Count up the compound 
adjectives used, and comment on their effectiveness. (5) Give the substance of the con- 
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troversy which arose later between Henley and some of Stevenson's admirers, and say 
whether you think there is any note of envy or disparagement in our sonnet. 


A CHILD (Henley) 
INTRODUCTORY: . 

This poem was dedicated to Robert Louis Stevenson in 1876, shortly after Henley had 
been discharged from the Old Infirmary at Edinburgh. It is a remarkable example of the 
modern cadenced rhythm or free verse, a type of poetry which Henley was among the very 
first of the moderns to practice successfully in English. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) What is the principal idea underlying this poem? (2) In the first two movements 
how does the poet develop the details of the image of the lost child? (3) How does he apply 
the image in the conclusion? (4) Can you follow the rhythmic cadences as the poet has 
arranged them in the lines of the free-verse poem? (5) Find another poem dealing with 
death in our Henley selections. Why does Henley so often revert to thoughts of death in 
his early poems? : 


I AM THE REAPER (Henley) 
INTRODUCTORY: ‘ 


This is another early example of Henley’s cadenced-rhythm or free-verse poems. It 
was written in 1875. Notice the clear-cut images, the crisp and sharp outlines, the pleasing 
rhythmic phrasings, and the compact economy of style. Much of what we read as modern 
free verse seems to be arbitrarily cut up into longer and shorter lines, like a broken-toothed 
comb, as some wit remarked; but in Henley’s cadenced verse the observant reader will 
vey easily distinguish a natural and pleasing division of the lines into distinct rhythmic 
phrases. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What idea concerning time does the poet develop in the first stanza? (2) What 
contrasted idea does he present in the second? (3) How does he fuse the two ideas in the 
third? (4) Enumerate the fine double images in the third stanza. (5) Give your personal 
reaction as you read this free-verse poem. 


BALLADE MADE IN THE HOT WEATHER (Henley) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


Henley was one of the earliest and most successful of the English poets who imitated 
the artificial French verse forms in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. He wrote 
ballades, double ballades, rondeaus, rondels, triolets, and villanelles, all complicated and diffi- 
cult French verse forms. These forms have never been taken very seriously by English 
poets, but they certainly afford good practice forms for young poets; Henley not only profited 
by his work in these forms, but he put some of his most characteristic thought in them. 
We have chosen only one example of his several French verse forms. A ballade is a poem : 
of three stanzas of from eight to twelve lines each, all riming on the same set of sounds, the 
last line of each of the stanzas being identical throughout. The envoy, or after-strain repeats 
the last strain and concludes with the identical line. : 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) What is the general idea of the poem? Do you think the poet is suc i ig- 
gesting cool things to think of in hot weather? (2) Around What eoeaies peek ae aoe 
stance are the images centered in the first strain? (3) What type of images are presented 
in the second? in the third? (4) What additional images are suggested in the envoy? ( 5) 
How does the poet emphasize the fact that in order to live in the hot weather he must imagine 
as many cool and delicious things as he can? (Note at exactly what- points the line that 
expresses this idea is repeated.) (6) Do you like the musical repetitions in the ballade? 
Give your opinion of this artificial verse form. Is it at all like the English ballad? 


A LATE LARK TWITTERS (Henley) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This poem was written in 1886 in memory of the poet’s sister Margaret, as is indicated 


by the sub-title ‘‘ Margaritae Sorori.’”’ It is composed in th F 
used so frequently. . peadenced, say pape which Henley 
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EXPLANATORY: , 
628: 5. the old, gray city. London, where Henley spent most of his life. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) The lark usually sings at dawn. Why is it appropriate to choose the eveni: hour 
for the singing of this lark? (2) Give the details of the poet’s picture of the ce at 
twilight. (3) In the last stanza how does he apply the coming on of night to life? (4) What 
Single word is made doubly eniphatic by assigning it a full line? Does the position of this 
line in the poem add to this emphasis? ' 


FROM THE BRAKE THE NIGHTINGALE (Henley) 


INTRODUCTORY: 


This is an example of Henley’s symbolic lyrics, the nightingale representing life and 
the Tose love. It is written in a’conventional rimed stanza, but it is quite unordinary in 
its combination of lines. ; 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(1) Explain the symbolism of the poem. (2) What thought is developed in the last 
two lines of the first stanza? (3) How is this thought of death answered in the second 
stanza? (4) Henley frequently expressed the.idea that man should enjoy the present 
life and not worry himself about the future. What lines in this poem repeat this idea? 
(5) Study the parallelism in the two stanzas, observing the repetition of the rimes, the iden- 
tity of the line lengths, and the parallelism of rhythm throughout. 


INVICTUS (Henley) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This is the best known of all Henley’s poems. It is frequently referred to with the first 
line as title, but we prefer the suggested Latin title because it so aptly summarizes Henley’s 
philosophy of the wnconquerable will of man. Mr. H. G. Wells has said that if we should 
make a book of hymns and psalms for a modern Bible, Henley’s ‘‘Invictus’’ would surely 
have an honorable position in the new collection. The poem was written in 1875 when 
Henley was still in the hospital, battling valiantly for his life. 


EXPLANATORY: 

629:2. the Pit. Hell. 

630: 10. the Horror of the shade. Death. Compare ‘‘the valley of the shadow of 
death,’’ Psalms 23: 4. : 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 

(z) Read the General Introductory Note on Henley’s poems and show how “‘Invictus’’ 
summarizes the poet’s experience and his attitude toward life. (2) Can you feel the note 
of indomitable courage ringing through the entire poem? (3) Do you admire the spirit 
expressed in this poem? (4) Memorize at least the last stanza. 


THE IVY WIFE (Hardy) 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO HARDY’S LYRICS: : 
-For a general statement regarding Hardy’s fiction, see the Introductory Note to “The 
Three Strangers,’ page 794. It was not until his Wessex Poems appeared in 1898 that the 
public was made aware of the fact that the novelist who had been entertaining them so 
delightfully since 1871 had been writing poetry all along since 1865, but keeping most of 
it hidden in his desk. Of course readers of the novels had noticed an occasional original 
lyric slipped into the stories, such, for example, as ‘‘In a Wood” in The Woodlanders (1887) 
and the “Second Stranger’s Song” in ‘‘ The Three Strangers,”” but no one had suspected that 
Thomas Hardy the novelist seriously aspired to be remembered as Thomas Hardy the poet. 
It was not until after he had published Poems of the Past and Present (1901), The Dynasts 
(in four volumes, 1904-1908), Time's Laughing-Stocks (1909), and Satires of Circumstance 
(1914), that the reading public came to realize that Hardy was one of the great contem- 
porary English poets. One critic has hailed The Dynasts as incomparably the greatest 
work that Hardy has ever produced, one of the greatest works of literature, and some re- 
cent students of his work are now proclaiming that, great as he is as a novelist, he is after 
even greater as a poet. : : ; : 
ae We fave Belehiet tere two short poems to indicate Hardy’s unique attitude toward 
nature and one to illustrate his heroically pessimistic view of life. Unlike most of the other 
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English poets, Hardy sees clearly the harsh, the tragic, the gloomy side of nature. He 
emphasizes perhaps too strongly the constant conflict which goes on in the natural world 
around us, the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, the uncompromising dominance of 
the stronger over the weaker, the unfeeling fatalism and irony of it all. He sees everywhere 
the unending struggle going on, neglecting for the most part that calmness, sweetness, 
and healing quality in nature which most of the optimistic poets have seen. In The 
Ivy Wife’’ the ivy is in search of some tree which she may climb upon with her soft green 
claws and strangle to death in her deadly grasp. She is unable to overcome the beech and 
the plane tree, but she succeeds in cramping and binding with her tentacles the non-resisting 
ash, though in the end she falls to her own death with her victim. ‘In a Wood”’ is the 
expression of the idea of deadly enmity and conflict going on continuously between plants; 
the poet finds no neighborliness, no kindness, no sympathy among the trees. Each is 
against its neighbor, striving for itself alone. There is no grace or kindliness here, and in 
the end the poet returns to the city where at least now and then he can find some smiles, 
some ‘“‘life-loyalties’ among men. ‘‘Heiress and Architect’’ was written in 1867 when 
Hardy was himself studying to become an architect. Even at this early period we see the 
. dark, pessimistic, fatalistic strain in his view of life. He gives us here a gloomy sermon on 
the text from Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, allis vanity.””’ The young 
heiress. sets forth various ideas for her ideal home, such*as a house open to the beauties of 
nature, a house to display the pride and joy of life, a home of love, and finally a place of 
seclusion and grief; but the architect brings in a pessimistic objection to each, saying finally 
that only one thing in life is sure, and that is death. 


EXPLANATORY: 


630:5. drip. Botanists tell us that some plants shed a poisonous substance to prevent 
other plants from growing in their shade. 

630:9. plane. The sycamore maple, the bark of which scales off continuously so that 
no vine can climb upon its trunk. 

630: 14. coll. An archaic or obsolete word meaning to embrace. 

630: 20. Without his rivalry. Without resistance on his part. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(1) Who speaks in this poem? (2) What is the aim of the ivy in seeking union with the 
various trees? (3) How does the beech repel the ivy? How does the plane tree escape from 
her embraces? (4) How is the unfeeling cruelty of the ivy indicated when she seeks the 
trustful ash? (5) What is the outcome of her deadly grasp? (6) Do you think the ivy 
consciously clings to the supporting ash for the purpose of throttling the tree, or has Hardy 
merely created a pathetic fallacy in assuming the cruel designs of the ivy wife? Might we 
not just as easily draw a lesson of beauty or sacrifice from the union of the vine and the tree? 


IN A WOOD (Hardy) 
EXPLANATORY: 


631: 22. Bines. Climbing plants, specifically hop vines. Yoke is a verb in this line. 

631: 25. wych. The wich-elm, sometimes spelled wych-elm. Hardy is here showing 
how one plant suffers from another; the ash stings the wich-elm, the handsome (brave) 
holly is twisted awry by the hawthorn (thorn), and the poplar becomes cankered when over- 
shadowed by other plants. * ? 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


(rt) In the first stanza what does the poet see in the beech and pine set near te each 
other ‘‘in one clay’? (2) Why has he come to the wood (stanza two)? Does he find what 
he seeks? (3) How does he describe what he sees here (stanzas three and four) ? (4) Why 
does he return to the city? _ Do you accept altogether the view of the plants as “combatants 
all”? (5) In what meter is this poem written? Note the almost constant inversion of the 
first foot throughout, the short lines being uniformly composed of one trochaic and one 
iambic foot; this mixed rhythm gives the poem a unique and pleasing effect. 


HEIRESS AND ARCHITECT (Hardy) 

EXPLANATORY: 
631: 4. intervolve of high and wide. The interrelations or rect i ween | 
height and breadth in architectural designs. AAS estan 8c 
631: 14. with open ogive-work. With windows rising to pointed arches. 
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, 632:37. swan and dove. Embienatc of love; in classic mythol 
sented as drawing Venus’s boat and doves her chariot. a pn 
633: 59. hale. Drag or carry by force, lug. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES: 


_ (2) How is the situation defined in the first and second stanzas? . Note i 

is suggested in the description of the architect (line 8) and in his proposed aera 
(lines 9-12). (2) Give the first request of the heiress and the architect’s answer to this 
request. (3) Give the second and third ideals, and the architect’s reasons for refusing each 
of these. _ Does the fourth request seem to indicate that the heiress is beginning to despair 
of attaining her ideal? What final objection does the architect offer to the turret and the 
winding stair? _ (5) On.the basis of the foregoing questions make an outline of the poem. 
(6) What pessimistic conclusion do you draw from the argument of the poem? Do you 
quite agree with the poet that “‘all is vanity’’? (7) Note the attractive form in which the 
poem is cast. The heiress is represented each time in a five-line stanza and the architect 
replies in a seven-line stanza, the two stanzas together forming an organic unit in the pro- 
gressive evolution of the poem. In what sense may the poem be called dramatic? Do 
youlikea poem ofthistype? (8) Give your opinion of Hardy's philosophy of life as presented 
in the poems you have studied. ; 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO MASEFIELD’S POEMS: 


During the decade from 1912 to 1922 Mr. John Masefield has undoubtedly been the 
most popular of all the poets writing in English. Born in western England in 1875, the 
son of a country lawyer at Gloucester, he had only the advantages of an inadequate ele- 
mentary education. At an early age he became obsessed with the desire to go to sea, and 
so he left home and sailed on the seas for several years as a common sailor. On one voyage 
he rounded the Horn and touched at Argentina. After tarrving there for a time, he made 
his way to New York City. Here he became a common laborer, working at various jobs 
and finally securing a place as an assistant bartender in the saloon of the old Columbia Hotel. 
One day during this period he dropped into a second-hand bookstore and bought for seventy- 
five cents a copy of Chaucer's Poems. He took the book to his room and spent an entire 
Sunday reading it. He confesses that this was the turning point in his life, for from this 
moment he felt that his real mission was to be a poet. Shortly afterward he returned to 
England, secured some kind of literary hackwork, and rapidly began to produce plays, 
stories, and ballads and songs of the sea life which he knew and loved so well. He married 
a cultured woman and settled down to a more serious and steady life. In 1902 he published 
his first volume of verse, Salt-Water Ballads. This volume, like the first volumes of many 
poets, was received with but slight notice, though a few discerning critics predicted the 
coming of a new poet in the promising author of these lilting sea songs. It was not until 
October, 1911, when he published in the English Review his remarkably realistic and stirring 
long narrative poem, ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy,” that Mr. Masefield suddenly sprang into 
popular favor. The magazine was forced to go to press for several printings to supply the 
demand of the public for the new poet's tale of the converted poacher, Saul Kane. Within 
the next few months two other tragic narrative poems appeared, ‘‘The Widow in the Bye 
Street,’’ the story of suffering motherhood, almost equal to the drama of Job in its piercing 
pathos if not in its literary excellence; and ‘‘ Dauber,”’ the tragic story of a futile but trium- 
phant sailor-painter who was never quite able to express his dream of the beauty of ships 
and the sea. With these three longer poems to his credit, Mr. Masefield became, so far as 
a poet can become such, the popular idol of the English-speaking world. In 1913 came 
“Daffodil Fields,” the tragic story of love in the daffodil country of Shropshire in western 
England, a work which added materially to the poet’s fame. A few other slighter narratives 
with a number of fine lyrics and sonnets followed, and then the World War broke suddenly 
upon the world. Mr. Masefield now devoted himself actively to the cause by serving in a 
Red Cross unit at the front and by writing books and lecturing in England and America, 

Though he almost stopped writing narrative poems during the struggle, his ‘‘ August, 1914”’ 
is one of the finest of all the war poems, and his two volumes of exquisite lyrics, Sonnets and 
Poems and Lollingdon Downs, appeared respectively in 1916 and 1917. Collected Poems (1919) 
‘includes all his best work up to the date of its publication. Since the war Mr. Masefield 
has begun again, and this time in a less tragic mood, to produce a new series of narrative 
poems. The most notable of these up to the present are “ Enslaved,”’ ‘Reynard the Fox, 
“Right Royal,” and ‘‘King Cole.’ In addition to his poems Mr. Masefield has written 
during his career as an author a number of plays, novels, volumes of short stories, and general 
prose works of a critical and personal nature. The Tragedy of Nan (1909) is doubtless 
his greatest play, and perhaps Captain Margaret (1908) and Mainsail H. aul (1905) are respec- 
tively his best novel and volume of short stories. Mr. Henry 8. Canby has called Mr. Mase- 
field ‘‘an impresssionist with the eye of a realist and the soul of a lover of beauty,’ and there 
is perhaps no better phrase for summing up his work. Mr. Masefield himself, in the poem 
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“Consecration” printed at the beginning of his Collected Poems, has acknowledged that he is 
_the singer of the toiling and suffering types of humanity: 


' ‘The men of the tattered battalion which fights till it dies, 
Dazed with the dust of the battle, the din and the cries, 
The men with the broken heads and the blood running into theireyes ... . 
Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain and the cold — 
Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. 


While it is impractical to reproduce in our anthology any one of Mr. Masefield’s longer 
and more characteristic natrative poems, we are fortunate in being able to reprint five of his 
shorter poems: namely, ‘‘Sea Fever,” expressing the irresistible call of the waves, and the 
sailor’s yearning to go down to the seas again; ‘‘Tomorrow,”’ a stirring appeal to the defeated 
to go on fighting tomorrow in spite of the failure of today; ‘‘ Cargoes,”’ a brilliant lyric sum- 
mary of the world’s merchant marine from the ancient quinqueremes of Nineveh and the 
stately Spanish galleons of the sixteenth century down to the sturdy British coaster of the 
present day; ‘‘An Old Song Re-sung,” another sea lyric giving the life history of a ship 
“a-sailing,” ‘“a-steering,”’.‘‘a-sinking’’; and ‘‘Laugh and Be Merry,” an optimistic song of 
the joy of life. The first two of these appeared in Salt-Water Ballads (1902), and the other 
three in the miscellaneous poems from The Story of*a Round House (1912). 


EXPLANATORY NOTES ON MASEFIELD’S POEMS: 


TOMORROW (Masefield) 


634: 12. wake-lights. Lights used by those who keep the wake, that is, the watch over 
the dead throughout the night. 


CARGOES (Masefield) 


634: 1. Quinquiremes. A quinquereme (the usual spelling) is a large type of ancient 
vessel having five banks of oars (Latin quinque, five). Nineveh was the ancient capital of 
Assyria, and Ophir was an ancient country, not definitely located, from which Solomon 
imported gold and precious stones. Both Nineveh and Ophir are several times mentioned 
in the Bible. 

634:10. moidores. Old Portuguese gold coins of great value. 

634: 13. Tyne. A short river in northeastern England; Newcastle-on-Tyne is a famous 
place for the export of coal; it is referred to in Conrad’s ‘‘ Youth” as the starting point of 
the Judea, loaded with coal for her fatal voyage to Bangkok. 


AN OLD SONG RE-SUNG (Masefield) 
635: 10. brails. Ropes for tying up the furled sails. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON MASEFIELD’S POEMS: 


(1) What is the fundamental theme of “Sea Fever’? (2) With what effect are repe- — 
tition and parallelism used in the three stanzas? (3) Determine the rhythm and meter 
of the song. Do you like the lilt of the mixed rhythm, and the successive strong accents 
of such lines as the third? It may be scanned as follows: 


And the wheel’s|kick|and the wind’s|song|and the white| sails| chains 


(4) What is the theme of ‘‘Tomorrow”’? Do you recognize any distinctive cha isti 

of the English or Anglo-Saxon race in this theme? (5) What kind of life is indicated a fee 
disasters portrayed in the three stanzas of the poem? (6) Do you admire the spirit which 
in the face of today’s defeat rises and sings, “‘But tomorrow, By the living God, we'll try 
the game again’? (7) In ‘‘Cargoes’’ what three distinct ages in the history: of the world’s 
merchant marine does the poet present? (8) Do you note any humor in the sudden contrast 
and change of tone in the last stanza? Compare the diction in this stanza with that in the 
other two stanzas. (9) There is only one rime in each stanza. What two lines always 
take the rime? Do you think the absence of rimes in the other lines makes the lyric any 
less effective? (10) How is the old spirit of sea romance introduced into ‘“‘An Old Song 
Re-sung”’? (1) How is the life of the ship represented in the three stanzas? (12) What 
device is used at the beginning of each stanza to show the evolution of the theme of the 
poem and at the same time to add to the musical effect of the song? (13) What is the tone 
of ‘‘Laugh and be Merry”? Do you approve of the attitude toward life expressed in this 
lyric? (14) Write a brief essay on Masefield’s lyrics that you have read (read others also 
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if you have access to them) bringing out as well as you can his philosoph ife, 1 i 

: < ( y of life, his lyrical 
power, and his love of beauty. Masefield’s longer poems (see the Introductory Note}sniay. 
be assigned for additional outside reading and theme work. . 


LOVELIEST OF TREES (H 
INTRODUCTORY: (Housman) 


Alfred Edward Housman (1859—), a professor of Latin first at University College, 
London, and since 1911 at Cambridge University, is the author of A Shropshire Lad (1896), a 
book of lyrics that is now already practically accepted asaclassic. It is thoroughly modern in 
tone, technique, and thought. It is imbued with the modern fatalistic or pessimistic phil- 
osophy and tragic melancholy sometimes called Schopenhauerism, such as is also represented 
in the novels and poems of Mr. Thomas Hardy. In spite of its dark and gloomy outlook 
on life and its constant dwelling on thoughts of death, A Shropshire Lad is one of the most 
appealing and steadily entrancing volumes of recent times. Every lover of deeply serious 
and profoundly meditative poetry should read the whole of it. We have selected from this 
volume one of the lighter and simpler nature poems to illustrate, Mr. Housman’s exquisite 
beauty of form and quaint humor in the treatment of nature. It will be noted, however, 
that, as usual in Mr. Housman’s poetry, a thought about death obtrudes itself even in the 
poet’s determination to get all the pleasure possible out of the beauty of nature while he lives. 
In 1923, after a silence of twenty-seven years, Mr. Housman published a volume called 
New Poems. : 

p A DAY (Squire) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

John Collings Squire (1884- ), a Cambridge man familiarly known as ‘Jack,’ is the 
editor of London Mercury,.a recently founded but vigorous and aggressive literary magazine. 
He began his verse-making by turning skillful parodies of the work of modern poets, but he 
soon advanced into independent and original composition in his own delightful vein. “A 
Day” illustrates his predilection for outdoor themes and the expression of varying moods. 


PIANO (Lawrence) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

David Herbert Lawrence (1885— ) is one of the most radical of the modern poets and 
novelists. He is obsessed with the sex problem in his novels, but in his poetry he shows little 
of this obsession. He belongs to the imagist group in his clean-cut phrasing and in his 
intefse conceptions. His style is austere and detached for the most part, but the personal 
note is prominent in many of his poems. ‘‘Piano”’ illustrates this personal note in its poig- 
nant recollection of one of his childhood experiences. Note particularly the definiteness of 
the images, the economy of the diction, and the unity of mood and totality of effect in the 


poem as a whole. 


IMAGES (Aldington) 

INTRODUCTORY: 

‘Richard Aldington (1892— ) is one of the leading members of the group of poets known 
as the imagists. After securing a sound classical education at London University, he entered 
upon a journalistic career and became an assistant editor of The Egoist, a London literary 
periodical, and in this journal much of his critical and poetic work has first appeared. He 
joined with three American poets, Miss Amy Lowell, “H. D."” (Miss Hilda Doolittle of 
Philadelphia, whom Aldington afterwards married), and John Gould Fletcher, and two 
English poets, Messrs, F. S. Flint and D. H. Lawrence, in the publication of an annual volume 
called Some Imagist Poets. These volumes appeared for three successive years, from 1914 
to 1916, and contained, in addition to selected poems from these six authors, some prefatory 
matter explaining the aims of the imagists. From the critical articles of Miss Lowell and 
Mr. Aldington we learn the main tenets or principles upon which they proceeded. They 
professed to avoid the common clichés, or well-worn figures and poetical phrases, the stereo- 
typed poetic diction, and the familiar allusions to classical mythology; to seek the exact 
word and never to be satisfied with the nearly exact or blurred expression; to create new 
rhythms and patterns, whether in rimed or unrimed stanzas or in free verse, or, as they 
preferred to call it, cadenced verse; to allow themselves absolute freedom in the choice of 
theme and manner of treatment; to present clear images and to avoid vague abstractions 
and commonplace moralizing; to practice the strictest economy in phrasing, never admitting 
into their verse an element which was merely ornamental or which did not contribute imme- 
diately and directly to the intellectual and imaginative concept of the poem; and finally 
to treat words and phrases as artistic symbols, like the sounds in music, rather than as the 
mere vehicles of ordinary or commonplace ideas. In fact, they declared their complete 
independence of all conventions, refusing especially to be bound by the usual syllable counting 
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or regularly modulated rhythms and the formal rime-bound stanzas and strictly artificial 
verse forms of the older poets. Mr. Aldington’s most important poetical work is to be found 
in his Images Old and New (1915) and War and Love (1918). The subtle style of his verse is 
well illustrated in the poem called ‘‘Images.”” This is a love poem in a sequence of six dis- 
tinct images representing six varying moods produced on the poet or lover by the influence 
of the wind. While the images are perfectly clear and clean-cut, the effect of the poem 
as a whole is vague and suggestive rather than definite and logical. It should be read more 
as a tone-poem than as a definite sequence of ideas, One should listen to the word melody 
and the cadences of the verse as he would to a piece of exquisite music played by a master 
on some stringed instrument. Do not be discouraged if upon a first reading you get but a 
vague conception of the meaning of the poem, for it is not intended that you should do more 
than enjoy the beautiful images and varying moods of the poet as he flashes these images 
upon your imagination. 


- DUCKS \(Harvey) 
INTRODUCTORY: : 


Mr. Frederick William Harvey (1888—), an English poet who served first as a private 
and later with a commission in the army during the World War, was taken prisoner in 1916 
and lodged at different times in seven German prison camps. While he was a prisoner he 
made use of his time by composing poetry. His verse has been published in four volumes: 
A Gloucestershire Lad at Home and Abroad (1916), Gloucestershire Friends (1917), Ducks 
(1919), and Farewell (1921). He has also given in Comrades in Captivity (1920) a record of his 
life in the seven German prisoncamps. We have selected the title poem from the 1919 volume 
to illustrate the humorous effects that may be produced in the new form of rimed free-rhythmed 
verse. Noonecan read this poem without a smile at its half-serious and half-humorous and 
yet wholly realistic treatment of the curious combination of beauty and comicality in the 
familiar fowl which it commemorates. 


EXPLANATORY: 
638: 20. dillies. Dilly is a call for ducks; hence the noun dillies means ducks. 


BUNCHES OF GRAPES (De la Mare) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


Mr. Walter de la Mare (1873—), who published his first book of poems and his earlier 
romances under the pseudonym of Walter Ramal, is a poet of distinct genius. He writes, 
we think, the most delicate and charming child verse, the most haunting mystical lyrics, 
and the most finished character portraits that we have seen. Except for his remark- 
able child poems—those irresistible new Mother Goose rimes in his Songs of Childhood 
(1901) and Peacock Pie (1913) —the work of this poet is not likely to win wide popularity 
among the great mass of readers; however, there can be no question, it seems to us, but 
that the serious work of Mr. De la Mare, with its absolute qualities of aloofness and detach- 
ment, of romantic lure and magical charm, of natural beauty and supernatural glamour, 
of fluidity and finality in pure artistic forms of expression, is as surely booked for immor- 
tality as any poetry now being produced. It is difficult to make selections from a poet 
of such uniform excellence. There is nothing, in fact, of the cheap, the tawdry, the com- 
monplace in any of the productions of this writer. 

“Bunches of Grapes’’ presents two types of children, the highly sensitive, dreamy, 
romantic Timothy and Elaine, and the sturdy, practical, everyday Jane. The first choose 
delicate and refined sensuous delights, but Jane prefers the common and familiar pleasures 
of the average English home. This poem is taken from Songs of Childhood. Another delight- 
ful child-character poem, ‘‘ Tired Tim,” from Peacock Pie, will illustrate Mr. De la Mare’s 
later poems of the same type. Which of the two do you prefer? 


Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. 

He lags the long bright morning through, 
Ever so tired of nothing to do; 

He moons and mopes the livelong day, 
Nothing to think about, nothing to say; 
Up to bed with his candle to creep, 

Too tired to yawn, too tired to sleep; 
Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. 


THE HAPPY: ENCOUNTER (De la Mare) 
INTRODUCTORY: 


This is a sonnet based on the old myth of the conflict of science and poetry. Since the 
famous passage in Lord Macaulay’s ‘‘ Milton,’’ in which he argued that as civilization 
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advances poetry declines, it has been commonly assumed that there is a conflic 

: . ‘ t between 
science and poetry. But Mr. De la Mare happily suggests that it is poetry that gives life, 
joy, hope, comfort, and refreshment to the otherwise monotonous toil of science. In fact 
the two are but twin sisters, for poetry sees the blue of her own eyes in the gray deeps of the 
eyes of science. , 


THE LISTENERS (De la M 
INTRODUCTORY: : in ata 


_ .*The Listeners’’ is perhaps Mr. De la Mare’s greatest poem. It has been compared 
in its romantic strangeness and power with the weird and supernatural productions of 
Coleridge. It is a symbolic presentation of that eerie and uncanny mood which comes over 
one when, alone in a haunted house, he speaks and hears the strange and unearthly rever- 
berations of his voice echoing through the bare and empty halls. To the imagination all 
the former dwellers and sojourners in the old house become silent, unanswering listeners to 
the hailing voice from the living world, for the reader inevitably peoples the house with 
specters who listen but cannot answer. One almost feels the silence surging back to over- 
whelm the deserted house as the hoofbeats of the traveler die away in the distance. 


THE THREE STRANGERS (De la Mare) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This is an example of that intangible and almost inexplicable symbolic poetry by which 
Mr. De la Mare sweeps his readers off into the mystic spiritual realm which his imagination 
bodies forth so distinctly by the mere magic of words. The solitary traveler, far away 
among the tranquil hills at sunset, meets three cowled strangers—possibly the Christian 
graces of Faith, Hope, and Love—and after once seeing the mystic trio in a dream, the lonely 
man waits in vain night after night, yearning with the hope of a lost love to see their grave 
figures.once more. The poem symbolizes the mood of a bereft lover yearning for reunion 
with his mistress in Paradise. 


BEFORE DAWN (De la Mare) 
INTRODUCTORY: F 
This Christmas song is taken from The Veil (1922), a volume of Mr. De la Mare’s later 
verse. It illustrates the same subtle and mystical imagination which we have already 
noted as one of this poet’s chief characteristics. The poem suggests in its three stanzas 
the plants, the animals, and the birds which are frequently associated with the Christmas 
season. 


EXPLANATORY: : 

642:17. Gabriel. In Luke 1:19 the angel Gabriel is the messenger who announces to 
the Virgin Mary the glad tidings of the coming of the Savior. 

642: 22. Strangers. The magi or wise men who brought gifts to Christ. 

642: 29. Mirk. An old Scotch word meaning darkness. 


: AN EPITAPH (De la Mare) 
INTRODUCTORY: 

This poem, taken from Mr. De la Mare’s latest volume, The Veil (1921), is an example 
of the epigrammatic and condensed verse of the epitaph. The novelty, the beauty of the 
thought expressed in these few lines makes this little verse notable even among Mr. De la 
Mare’s best efforts in its kind. Another epitaph of his which has been greatly admired and 
frequently quoted is the following: 


“Here lies a most beautiful lady; 
Light of step and heart was she; 
I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 
But beauty vanishes; beauty passes; 
However rare — rare it be; — 
And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Country?” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS ‘AND EXERCISES ON THE MODERN POETS: 
(1) What impulse or image is the basis of ‘The Loveliest of Trees’’? (2) How old does 
the poet imagine himself, and how many times may he yet see ‘‘the loveliest of trees’’? 


Seed 


AV 
rs 
am 
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(3) Do you catch the delicate’ touch of humor in this poem? | (4) Into what four parts is 
“A Day” divided, and what four moods are expressed in the four movements? (5) Deter- 


mine the rhythmic scheme of the lyrics. What advantage do you see in the two-stressed 
meter of the second movement? (6) What mood is expressed in ‘‘Piano’’? (7) How does 


the heart of the man react to the memory of his childhood days when he crawled under the ~ 


piano while his mother played the old sacred tunes on Sunday evenings? (8) What is the 


of poets does Mr. Housman belong? Comment on the style of this kind of poetry. (10) 
What distinct image do you get from the effect of the wind on the poet in the first stanza 
of ‘Images’? What sense is definitely appealed to? (11) Take up the five succeeding 
stanzas and state the image presented in each. (12) In the last stanza the image of the 
wind is definitely named. Do you see just why the two names for the wind are chosen? 
(13) Is this primarily a love poem, a nature poem, or a combination of the two presented 
in a series of images? (14) Read the poem several times and then express your idea of its 
effectiveness as to beauty of images, rhythmic cadences, and varying moods. Do you like 
this extremely tense modern poetry?‘ (15) In the first stanza of ‘‘ Ducks” point out some 
accurate descriptive details of the habits of these fowls. (16) How does the poet imagine 
that the duck protects her cloudy-green eggs from rats? (17) What striking contrast in the 
nature of ducks is developed in the two parts of the second movement? (18) How does the 
author explain the creation of ducks in the last movement? What is the basis of the humor 
in the conception of God’s little jokes in the making of comical creatures like ducks? 
(19) Study carefully the verse form of the poem. You will find an abundance of irregularly 
arranged rimes, and considerable repetition of the same sounds here and there in the free- 
cadenced lines. For example, notice the words things, ducks, and quack. In the last line 
how is internal rime used? (20) Contrast the ‘‘eats,’’ flowers, and modes of transportation 
presented in the three stanzas of ‘‘ Bunches of Grapes.”” (21) Which of the three children 
would you prefer to be? (22) Give your idea of the meaning of ‘‘The Three Strangers.” 
What is the chief charm of this poem? (23) Interpret ‘‘The Listeners.’’ What peculiar 
feeling is embodied in this poem? (24) In what form is “‘The Happy Encounter” written? 
What novel thought is expressed in it? (25) What is the theme of “Before Dawn”? What 
specific plants, animals, and birds are mentioned in the first three stanzas, and why is each 
of these-chosen? (26) What event at Christ's birth is presented in the fourth stanza? 
(27) An spite of the facts that the first flowers of spring have not yet appeared and the 
lark is not yet singing his morning song in the sky, why does the poet announce that dawn 
breathes, Spring has come? (28) In “An Epitaph,’’ what is selected as a more lasting 
monument than stone? Compare this epitaph with the other one quoted in the Intro- 
ductory Note and say which one you refer. 


effect on the poet as he recalls the impassioned (appassionato) music? (9) To what class — 


A PRONOUNCING INDEX 


Webster's New International Dictionary has been used as authority wherever 
possible, and has been supplemented by the Century Dictionary of Names and 
other standard works. 


Abazai (&b-a-zi’) Baal (ba’al) 

Abora (a-b6’ra) Babel (ba’bél) 
Abyssinia (ab’i-sin’i-a) Bacchus (bak’tis) 
Acheron (ak’ér-6n) Bahrein (ba-ran’) 
Achilles (d-kil’lez) Baiae (bi’é) 

Acrasia (d-kra’zhi-d) Baltic (bél’tik) 
Acropolis (a-krdp’6-lis) Bangkok (bay’k6k’) 
Ader-baijan (a’dér-bi’jan) Banquo (ban’ko or ban’kw6) 
Aeneid (é-né’id) Bashan (ba’shan) 
Aershot (ar’sK8t) Batavia (bd-ta'vi-d) 
Afghan (&f’gdén) - Bathe (bath’a C.) 
Afrasiab (4-fra’si-ab) Baudelaire (b6'd’-lar’) 
Agamemnon (Ag’d-mém’n6én) Beaulieu (bo-lé-0’) 
Agincourt (a-zhan-koor’) Beaumont (bd’mént) 
Aix (aks) Bedivere (béd’i-vér) 
Aladdin (d-1ad’in) Bellona (bé-10’nd) ; 
Alain (a-lan’) Belmarye (bél’ma-ré’a C.) 
Aleppo (d-lép’s) Belphoebe (bél-fé’bé) 
Algezir (al’jé-zér’ C.)! Belshazzar (bél-shaz’dr) 
Alisaundre (a’li-saun’drd C.) Berenice (bér’é-né’sé) 
Alph (alf) Bernard (bAr-nard’ C.) 
Althea (al-theé’a) ’ Birnam (bér’ndm) 
Amalek (&m’a-lék) . Biscay (bis’kaé) 
Anacleto (an-a-cla’to) Bleys (blas) 
Andromache (an-drém’d-ké) Bogoté (b6’gé-ta’) 
Angela (&n’jé-1a) Bokhara (b6-ka’ra) 

- Angus (an’gis) Boloigne (bo-loin’a C.) 
Antony (an’td-ni) Bonnivard (bén’ni-vard’) 
Apollo (a-p6l’s) Bourdillon (boor-dil’yén) 
Apuletus (ap’i-le’yus) Brancepeth (brans’péth) 
Arabic (ar’d-bik) Breton (brét’zin) 

Aral (ar’dl) Brillante (bril’yan’ta) 
Aralian (a-ra'li-dn) Britomartis (brit’d-mar’tis) 
Arcady (ar’ka-di) Burgundy (bfr’gitn-di) 
Argasife (ar’ga-séf) Busirane (b0d0’si-ran) 
Ariel (a’ri-él) , ; 

pee eee (0) pei te a ath’aés) 

pe ere (arma da) Calydon (k&l't-dén) 


Artemis (ar’-té-mis) 
Artoys (ar’tois’ C.) 
Asolando (&'s6-lan’d6) 
Astyanax (as-ti’d-naks) 


Cambuscan (kam’bis-kan’ or kam’bis- 
kan’; Milton, k&m-bts'kan) 

Cameliard (ca/mél-yard’) 

Camelot (kAm/’é-l6t 


Atalania (&t’d-lan’ta) ? 
Aialantis (&t’é-lan’tis) Ce aah pe) 
Aurora (6-r6'ra) J Carew (ka-roo’) 
Averrois (a-vér'rois C.) Carlyle (ar-111’) 
Avicen (a’vi-sén’ C.) Cartage (car-ta'ja C.) 
Ayr (ar) . Caryll (k&r’il) 

1 The letter C. indicates a proper name found in Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
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Casbin (kas’bin) a> 
Caucasus (k6’kd-stis) 
Caunterbury(con’tér-bér’éor cén’tér-bre’C.) 
Caux (ko) 

Cawdor (k6’dér) 

Cecilia (sé-sil'i-d) 

Celia (sé’li-d) 

Cerberus (sfir'bér-tis) 

Chapaco (cha-pa’ko) 

Chelsea (chél’sé) 

Chihun (chi-htn’) 


_Chillon (chil’l6n) 


Chimborazo (chim’bd-ra’zo) 

Chorasmian (k6-ras’mi-dn) 

Cicero (sis’ér-5) 

Cimmertan (si-mé’ri-dn) 

Claus of Innsbruck (klaus dv ins’prddk) 
Colmekill (kom’kil) 

Coloigne (cé-loin’d C.) 

Confucius (kon-fi'shi-zis) 

Constantyn (k6n’stan-tén’ C.) 

Cordilleras (k6r-dil-ya’rdaz or kér-dil’ér-dz) 
Correa (k6r’é-d) 

Corydon (kor'i-din) 

Cotopaxt (ko’t6-pak’sé) 

Cowper (koo’ ‘pér or kou’pér) 

Crecy (kra’se’; old colloquial form, krés’sé) 
Cymbeline (sim’bé-lin) 

Cynthia (sin’thi-d) 

Cyrus (si’rts) 


Damascien (da’ma-sen’) 
Dante (dan’té or dan’ta) 


' Darien (da’ri-én’) 


Darius (da-ri’ts) 


_ D' Arthur (dar’thtr) 


Deesa (dé’sa) 

Deiscorides (da’is-k6r’i-dés C.) 
Dela Mare (déld-mar’) 
Demosthenes (dé-méds'thé-néz) 
Denis (dé-né’) 

De Quincey (dé-kwin’si) 
Dertemouthe (dar'td-mooth’a C.) 
ad’ Hericault (da’ri-kol’) 
Donalbain (dén'‘dl-ban) 
Donne (dén or dttn) 

Diiffeld (dt'félt) 

Dunfermline (dtin-férm’lin) 
Dunsany (dtin-sa’ni) 
Dunsinane (dtin’si-nain’) 


Elaria (é-la’ré-d) 

Elia (@’li-a) 

Endymion (én-dim’i-6n) 
Epicurus (ép'i-kt’rtis C.) 
Erebos (ér’é-biis) 

Eretria (&-ré’tri-d) 
Erpingham (érp’ing-ham) 


rom English Literature 


Esculapius (és’kt-la’pi-tis C.) 
Euphrosyne (-frdés'i-né) 
Eurydice (t-rid’i-sé 

Excalibur (éks-k&l’i-bfir) 
Ezechiel (é-zé'ki-él or é-z@k’yél) 


Feraburz (fér’a-btrz) 
Ferood (fér-00d’) 

Ferrara (fér-ra’ra) 
Fiennes (finz) 

Flaundres (flén’drés C.) 
Fleance (flé’ans) 

Forres (f6r’rés) 

Fra Pandolf (fra pan’ddélf) 
Fynystere (fin'is-tar’a C.) 


Galien (ga'lé-én C.) 
Galsworthy (g6lz’wair’thi) 
Garlois (gar’lo-is) 

Gaston de Fois (gas’ton’dé fwa) 
Gatesden (gat’és-dén’ C.) 
Gawain (e) (g6’/wan or gd-wan’) 
Geoffrey (jétf’ri) 

Gernade (gér’nad C.) 

Ghent ,(gént) 

Ghyll (gil) 

Gilbertyn (gil’bér-ten’ G) 
Glamis (glam'is) 

Gloucester (glds’tér) 

Golgotha (g6l'gd-thd) 

Gootlond (got'l6nd C.) 
Guayaquil (gwi'a-kél’) 

Gudurz (gid’frz) 

Guinevere (gwin-é-vér) 

Guyon (gi’on) 


Haly (a-lé’ C.) 

Hampden (ham’dén) 

Hebe (hé’bé) 

Hecate (hék’a-té; Shakespeare, hék’at) 

Helmund (hél/mind ) 

Heloise (4’/15'éz’) 

Hercules (hark 1éz) 

Hermes (htir’méz) 

Hermione (hér-mi’6-né) 

Herodotus (hé-r6d’6-tis) 

Hervé Riel (€r-va'ré-él’) 

Hesperides (hés- pér’i- déz) 

Himalayan (hi-ma’lé-ydn or him’d-la’ yin) 

Hippocrene (hip’d-kré’né; Keats, 
hip’é-krén) 

Hulle (hul’lé G3) 

Hyades (hi’a-déz) 

Hydaspes (hi-das’péz) 

Hymen (hi’mén) 

Igrayne (€-gran’ or é-gra’né) 

Iliad (i\’i-dd) 


Il Penseroso (@l pén'sd-r0’sd) 
Ilyat ’ (il’yat) 


, - 


_ Iran (@-ran’) 


Isaiah (i-za’y4 or i-zi'a) 
Itylus (it’i-ltis) 
Ixton (ik-sé’6n) 


Jaxartes (jaks-ar’téz) 
Jemshid (jém-shéd’) 
Joan (j6n or j6-an’) 


Kai Khosroo (ki kés-rd0’) 

Kala Nag (ka'la nag) 

Kalmuck (kal’mitik) 

Kara-kul (ka-ra’k60l’) 

Khiva (keé’va) rr 
Khorassan (k0’ras-san’ or k6-ras’san) 
Kirghizzes (kir-géz’éz) 

Kirkleys (kirk-lés’) 

Kohik (ko’hik) 

Kubla Khan (koo’bla kan) 
Kuszzak (koo’zak) 


L’ Allegro (la-la’grd) 
Lancelot, (lan’sé-16t) 
Latona (la-to’na) 
Launcelot (16n’sé-l6t) 
Leman (1é’mdn) 
Leodogran (\é-6d’6-gran) 
Lethe (lée’thé) ; 
Lettow (lét’tou C.) 
Lochinvar (16k’in-var) 
Lokeren (16k’ér-én) ? 
Louvre (100’vr’) 

Lucero (\60-cha’rd) 
Lyeys (lé’as C.) 
Lyonnesse (li-6n-és’) 


Macbeth (mdk-béth’) 
Macduff (mdk-dit’) 
Madelon (ma’dé-16n’) 
Maenad (mé’nad) 
Mahratta (ma-rat’d) 
Malcolm (mal’ktim) 
Maletroit (mal’a-trwa’) 
Malouins (mé-l00’ins) 


_ Mandalay (man’dd-la or man’dd-1a’) 


Manillio (man-il’ys) 

Marot, Clement (kla’man’ ma’rd’) 
Matadore (mat'd-dor) 
Maudelayne (m6’dé-lan’a C.) 
Meander (mé-an'dér) 

Mecheln (méx’éln) 
Medina-sarote (mé-dé’na-sa-r6-ta’) 
Megrim (mé’grim) 

Menteith (mén-téth’) 

Merlin (mtr’lin) 

Mesopotamia (més’b-pé-ta’mi-a) 
Methuselah (mé-tht’sé-1d) 
Meynell (mén/é1) ; 
Michael Angelo (mi’kél 4n’jé-16) 
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Midas (mi’dds) 

Middelburgh (mid’dél-barg’C.) 
Miltiades (mil-ti’d-déz) 
Mirza (mér'za) 

Modred (méd’réd) iy 
Moharabuiee (md-ha'ra-bt’é) 
Montaigne (mén-tan’) 
Moorghab (moor’gab) 
Mordred (mér-dréd) 
Morpheus (mér'fiis or mor’fé-1is) 
Moslem (m6z'lém) 

Moti Guj (mo’ti g00}) 
Moulmein (mol'man’) 
Musaesus (mii-sé'is) 


Nazim (na’zim) 

Nineveh (nin’é-vé) 

Nisus (né’stis) aad 
Norweyan (nér-wa’dn) 
Nottingham (nét’ing-ham) 
Nunez (noon’yath) 


Obermann (6’bér-man) 

Olympia (6-lim'pi-d) 

Ophir (o'fér) . 
Orestes (6-rés’téz) = 
Orewelle (6r'd-wél’a) 

Orgunje (6r'goon-ja’) ; 

Orion (6-ri’0n) ys 
Orleans (6r’lé-dnz; Fr. or'la’an’) , 
Orpheus (6r’fiis or 6r’fé-1is) ata 

O’ Shaughnessy (6-sh6’né-si) 


Palatye (pa’la-té’a C.) 
Pambamarco (pam’ba-mar’ko) 
Parascotopetl (pa’ra-sc6-t6-pét’’1) 


Parmere (par-mér’) te 


Parnassus (par-nas'iis) 

Parnes (par’néz) e 

Pellisson (pé’lis-s6n’) 

Pelops (pé’léps) 

Peran-Wisa (pér’an-wé’sa) 

Persepolis (pér-sép’d-lis) 

Pheidippides (fi-dip’pi-déz) 

Phillis (fil'lis) 

Phoebus (£é&'biis) 

Phoibos (foi'bés) 

Picardye (pic’ar-dé’a C.) 

Pierian (pi-é’ri-dn) 

Pleiads (ple’yadz) 

Poitiers (pwa'tya’ ; old coloquial form, 
poi-térz’) 

Porphyro (por’fi-rd) 

Proculus (pro’kil-ts) 

Prometheus (pro-mé’thoos or pro-mé’thé-us) 

Proteus (pro'toos or pro’té-2is) 

Pruce (proos’d) 

Pylades (pil'a-déz) 

Pyrrhus (pir’tus) 
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Quito (ke'td) . 4 


Racine (ra’sén’) 
Ratisbon (rat’is-bén) 
Ravensheuch (ra'véns-hG&) 
Razis (ra-zés C. 
Rossetti (rb-sét’é) 

Ruce (roos'a C.) 

Ruksh (rd0ksh) 

Rustum (ris’tiim) 


St. Colme (sant kom) 
Sainte-Beuve (sant’btiv’) 
Samarcand (sam’ar-kant’) 
Satalye (sa’ta-le’a C.) 
Scipio Africanus (sip'{-0 af’ri-ka’niis) 
Scone (sk6on or skon) 
Scudamour (skid’a-moor) 
Seine (sAn) 

Seistan (sas’tan’) 

Selima (sél’é-ma) 
Semiramis (sé-mir’d-mis) 
Senlac (sén'lak) 
Sennacherib (sé-nak’ér-ib) 
Septimius Severus (sép-tim’i-tis sé-vé'riis) 
Serapion (sA-rap’é-6n C.) 
Seyton (sa’tén) 

Shalott (sha-l6t’) 

Siward (s®’ward) 

Sohrab (s0’rab) 

Sotelo (s6-ta’lo) 

Stutely (stoot’lé) 

Stygian (stij’i-dn) 


Tacitus (tas't-tis) 
Tanaquill (tan’a-kwil) 
Tasso (tas-6) 

Tejend (té-jénd’) 


Selections from English Literature 


Telemachus (té-1ém’d-kis) 

Thais (tha’is) 

Thalestris (tha-lés’tris) 

Thames (témz) 

Theocritus (thé-dk'ri-tis) 

Thestylis (thés’ti-lis) 

Thucydides (thdo-sid’i-déz) 

Thyrsis (thfr’sis) 

Timon (ti’mdn) 

Timotheus (ti-md’thoos or ti-mo’thé-ts) 
Tintagil (tin-taj’él) 

Tongres (tON’gr’) 

Torcuato (tor-kwa'td) 

Trafalgar (trd-f4l' gar or tra-fal-gdr’) 
Tramyssene (tra’mis-sa’nd C.) 
Turkye (tur-ke’d C.) . 


Ulysses (f-lis’éz) 
Umbriel (tim’bri-él) 
Uther (G’thér) 


Vaudois (vb-dwa’) 
Willoughby (wil’d-bi) 


Xanadu (zan'a-doo) 
Xenophon (zén’d-f6n) 


Yaguacht (ya-gwa’ché) 
Ygerne (i-gérn’) 
Ypocras (&'po-kras’ C.) 
Ypres (@’prés C.) 


Zal (261) 

Zephirus (zéf'i-rtts C.) 
Zephyr (zéf'ér) 
Zephyretia (zé’fir-ét’ta) 
Zeus (zfs) 

Zoarrah (z0-ar'ra) 


abread, abroad, 

_ accouterments, 
equipment, Bal. 
-acordaunt, according, suitable, 


ee 
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Beaniaes, title, M. I, iii, ete. 
adhere, accord, M. ig vii. 
admired, admirable, wondered 
Pat, Mf. LIT iv. 
ae, one, B., Bal. 
affection, disposition, M. IV, iii. 
“Rebeka confirmed, made cer- 
tain, M, IV, iii. 
_ aft, often, pis: 
_ agayn, against, P. oss 
a ey, awry, wrong, B. 
nae, ablins, maybe, perhaps, 


Banos, irons, B. 
_airts, directions, B. 
ort eg altogether, quite, M. 
Ly 
an, if; sometimes conjoined with 
other words, as an’t, if it, M. 
— III, v, etc. 
ance, once, Bal. 
pees, short sword or dagger, P. 


anon, “immediately; usually used 
_ in answer to a call, M. I, ii, 
~ etc.; Bal. 

antic, quaint, M. IV, i. 
trimmed, ‘ornamented, 


areed, advise, S. 
argument, subject, M. II, iii. 
canes army, military expedition, 
0. 
array, dress, costume, P. 41. 
_arwes, arrows, P. 104, 107, etc. 
athwart, across, Bal. 
atte, at the, P. 20. 
‘aventure, accident, eReaeen ts 25. 
‘avys, deliberation, ‘advice, P. 786. 


bachelor, an aspirant for knight- 
hood, P. 80. 
bairns, children, B. 
leds bald, P. 108. 
ban (n.), collar, Bal. 
bare, bore, B, 


baldrick, cord, IPs TG; 
bear, thay B: 

beets, feeds or kindles, B 
Bcaseaiers, beggar woman, P; 


beld, tad: B. 

belyve, presently, by-and-by, B 

ben, within; also, the best room 
of the Scotch home, B. 

bickering, dues ying, hasty, B. 

bield, shelter, B. 

peels tt befell or happened, B. 19. 


> 


b joes, swords, Bal. 


pillies, comrades, fellows, B. 
pike, fe ow, B. 


, =e See. - 7 
THE GLOS 
B.—Burns; Bal.—Ballads; M—Macbeth; P.—Chaucer’ 

abeen, aboon, phove: Behe IB iy 


bit, bids, P. 187. 

blade, fellow, Bal. 

bl ger, fricassee of chicken 
with thick white sauce, P. 387. 

blastet, blastit, blasted, B. 

blastie, a blasted creature, little 
wretch, B 

blate, Sere bashful, B. 

blawn, blown, B. 

bleezing, blazing, B. 

blellum, blusterer, babbler, B. 

bletherin, talking nonsense, B. 

blood-boltered, blood-clotted, M. 


IV, i 
poddie, a farthing, B. 
bogles, bogies or hobgoblins, B. 
bokeler, buckler, a shield, P. 471, 
558, etc. 
bonie, bonnie, pretty, beautiful, 


boon, favor, Bal. 
bord, board, table, P. 52. 
bore, chink, B. 

bote, remedy, Pi 4as: 
bracer, arm-guard 

archers, P. Itt. 

braes, small hills or slopes, B. 
brattle, scamper, B. 
braw, brave, fine, 


breem, bream, a kind of fish, P. 


used by 
handsome, 


350. 
brent, straight, not sloping from 
Lea , Brent new, brand 


prinded. brindled, M. IV, i. 

bruited, clamorously reported, 
noised abroad, vii. 

burdie, bird, maiden, B 

burgeys, burgess, citizen, P. 369. 

but, without, also the outer room 
of a Scotch cottage, B. 

but if, unless, P. 351. 

byke, "hive, B 


ca’, call, knock, drive, B. 

caas, cases, P. 323. 

can, knows, P. 210, 235, 327, 467, 
etc. Pon 

cannie, careful, B. 

cantie, jolly, merry, B. 

cantraip, magical contraption, B. 

carl, churlish fellow, P. 545. 

carlin, witch, middle-aged woman, 


B. 

carpe, jest, joke, P. 474. 

cas, chance, P. 844. 

cast, overthrow, M. II, iii. 

catel, chattels, property, P. 373, 
440. 

censure, opinion, judgment, not 
necessarily an adverse judg- 
went or reproof as now, M. V, 


ce it. girdle, P. 320. 
cern tipped, ornamented, fee 
366. 


chapeleyne, chaplain, assistant, 
P. 164. 

chapman, merchant, P. 397. 

charge, memory, P. 733. 


- chaudron, eae M. IV, i. 
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-coost, cast, threw, Bt 


-cope, a cape, P. 


launterie, a chanty, or cl 
for singing the mass fo: 
Pi §i0. 
Chepe, market place in Lond 
now a street, Cheapside, 
chere, dress, manners, 
139, 728, etc. ; 
cherubin, cherubim, one 
the plural, M. I, vi, 
chevisaunce, dealings, barg 
ings, P. 282. 
chirche-dore, church doo 
chivachye, cavalry e 
P. 85. 
choppy, chapped, M. 
chuck, a term of 
TT) a. ¥ 
claes, clctues, 


P. 410. 
cling, sale 


coft, inert Bo 4 
ene welth, co 


composition, terms 


omni: account, M, 
confusion, destructio 
contour, accountant, 
P. 359. 
convince, overcome, 
M. I, vi; IV, iti, etc. 


cop, tip, P. 554. = 
. 260. hee 

corage, heart, P. II, 22, Cx 

core, corps, Bal. 

cosyn, cousin, cousin, close kin, 
Po 942s Me ayaie As, a verb, /- 
to cheat. 

coude, knew how, past tense of 
cunnan, to know, P. 04, 235, 
327, etc. See also can. BR: 

countenance, favor, Bal. ~ 

courtepy, coat, P. 200. 

couthe known, P. 14; Bal. - 

peter kerchie 3, coverings 
for the head, P, 453. 

coz, cousin, any a: M. IV,i ii, 

cracks, chats, talks, B. 

cranreuch, hoarfrost, B. 

Cristofre, an image of St. Chris- 
topher, P. I15. 

croppes, buds, shoots, P. 7. 

crowlin, crawling, B 

crown, head, Bal. 

crulle, curly, Psi 

crummock, crooked staff, B. 

cuif, dolt, dull fellow, B. 

cure, care, P. 303. 

cursen, excommunicate, P. 456. 

cut, lots, P. 835. 


daimen-icker, an occasional ear 
of grain, B’ : 
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damn, condemn, M. V,i and viii. ey 
daungerous, domineering, hard, — 


P. 517. 
daur, dare, B. ; 
be is eae literally day’ Se 


dente: cs out, furnish, Bake 
Deil, Spee Hy Be 

delyvere, active, nimble, P. 84. 
demi-cope, a short cape, P. 262. 
despitous, ee pity, P. 516. 
devyse, tell, P 

deyntee, questions: fine, P. 168. 
deyar dais, an elevated platform, 


+ 370. 

dien 1e, worthy, P . 141%; proud, 
aughty, P. 517. 

dirl, ring, B. 

disport, pleasing manner, good 
humor, easily amused, P. 137. 

doff, take off, literally, do off. 
Compare don. eo) sons dup, do 
up, etc., M. | 


_doomes, decisions, aeisaes of the 


courts, P. , 
doon, do, mak 


re 66, 768, etc. 
_ fixed, P. 353. 


doubt, sana ” Bal 


doughtil; oaks ts 

ary 2 ant eos iy B es. M. 

dree, hurry, hol out, endure, 
al. 

dresse, take care of, P. Rees’, 

droddum, the ‘breech, B. 

droghte, drought, - a 

droughty, thirsty, 

drumlie, muddy, ‘sbi, 5th 

dub, slush, B 

duddie, ragged, B. 


duddies, clothes, diminutive’ of 


duds, rags or clothes, B. 
dudgeon, handle of a dagger, M. 
ip. 
iy 


oe ati something given 


advance, M, I, iii. 


ey ecstasy, madness, insanity, vio- 
tus 


lent emotion, M, III, ii. 
ook eke, also, S ae Pe Syd yneve.: 


eftsoones, soon, S. 

eldritch, unearthly, B 

elements, heaven, welkin, Bal. 

ell, a measure, in England 45 
inches, Bal. 

embrouded, embroidered, P. 89. 

hae oa among, S. 

endyte, compose, P. 95, 325, etc. 

engendred, engendered, pro- 
uced, P. 4. 

enow, enough, M. II, iii; Bal. 

onyyeee. supplied with wine, 

esed, made at ease, accommo- 
dated, P. 20 

estatlich, gate, stl P. 140. 

eterne, eternal, M. III, 

ettle,"aim, B 

evene lengthe, average height, 


« 83. 
everich, every, literally every 
each, P. 241, 371. 


everychon, every one, literally 

every each one, P, 31. 
everydeel, in every part, P. 368. 
expedition, haste, M. II, iii. 
eydent, diligent, B. 


ne, eyes, an old plural form, 
Bal. fee 


fairin, a present from a fair, B. 

falding, coarse cloth, P. 391. 

falle, fall, occur, happen; were 
falle, had occurred, P. 324. 

fand, found, B 

fantastical, imaginary, created by 
the fantasy, M. TI, iti. 

farsed, packed, stuffed, P) 233. 

faste, close, P. 719. 

fatt’rells, ribbon ends, fol-de-rols, 


‘By 

fause, false, B 

favor, countenance, M. I, v. 

fee, wealth, passessions, property, 
Bal. 

fee-grief, private or personal grief, 
M. IV, iti. 

fell, pungent, B. 

ferlie, ferly, wonder, B 

ferne, far, Sahm’ PP 542 

ferre, farther, P. 48. 

fetis, neat, dainty, P. 157. ; 

fetisly, neatly, daintily, P. 124, 
273, etc. : 

feyne, feign, P. 736. 

file, list, M. III, i. 

"filed, defiled, M. Til) & 

finikin, gaily ‘dressed, Bal. 

fit, foot, B. 

fithele, ‘Addl, P. 206. 

flainen, flannen, flannel, B. 

flattered, fluttered, Bal. 

flichterin, fluttering, B. 

fioures, flowers, P. 90. 

flourish, a set of notes in a trum- 
pet, M. I, iv. 

floytyng, whistling, P. 91. 

foison, plenty, M. IV, iii. 

fond, foolish, B. 

forbid, accursed, bewitch, M. I, 
iii. 

forneys, furnace, P. 202, 559. 

for-pyned, tortured, P. 205. 

forster, forester, P. 117. 

fortunen, predict, P. 417. 

forward, promise, literally fore- 
word, P. 33, 829, etc 

fother, load, P . 530. 

fou, drunk, full, B. 

fowles, birds, BP. 9. 

frae, from, B., Bal. 

frankeleyn, franlelin, country gen- 
tleman, P. 216. 


_ fredom, liberality, P. 46. 


fro, from, P 

function, ‘action, M. 1, iii. 
fustian, coarse cloth, P. 9S) 
fyke, fuss, B 


gab, mouth, B. 
gain, be needful, serve, suffice, 


qallowalawas a heavy-armed sol- 
dier, M, I, ii. 

galyngale, sweet Cyperus root, 
Pogsy. 

gamed, succeeded, P. 534. 

gar, to make, cause, B., Bal. 

gate, way, road, manner, B. 

gat-tothed, goat-toothed, that is, 
with teeth set wide apart, 
pipe lasciviousness; P. 
469 

gauded, provided with large 
beads called gauds, P. 150. 


gaun, going, B. 

genius, spirit, M. III, i. 

gere, equipment, utensils, P, 
352, 305. 

germens, seeds, M. IV, i. 

gie, give, B. 


. giftie, a diminutive of gift, B 


mete galore, in abundance, 

al, 

gin, a trap or snare, shortened 
form ae M. IV, ii. 

gin, if, B 

ec ier a ae close-fitting coat, 
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gipser, pouch, purse, P. 357. 

glowrin, staring, B 

goliardeys, buffoon, P. 560. 

good b’w’ye, good, or God, be 
with you, good-by, Bal. 

goon, go, P. 12. 

gout, drop, M. II, i. 

gowany bank, daisy bank, Bal. 

gowd, gold, B. 

gree, prize, B. 

greet, to weep, B. 

ground, basie texture, P. 454. 

grozet, gooseberry, B. 

grys, gray fur, P. 194. 

guid, gude, good, B. 

gulf, gullet, maw, M. IV, i. 

gurly, rough, stormy, Bal. 


habergeoun, coat of mail, P. 76. 
haffets, temples, sides of the 
head, B. 
hafflins, half, partly, B. 
hald, holding, abiding place, B. 
hale, whole, B. 
halesome, wholesome, B. 
half-fou, half bushel, Bal. 
llan, a partition wall, B. 
LwEe hallowed places, shrines, 
ia. 
han, have, P. 490. 
happy, lucky, M. I, iii. 
binger, forerunner, messenger, 
M. I, iv. 
hardily, surely, certainly, P. 156. 
» coarse cloth, B 
harneised, accoutered, P. 114. 
harness, armor, fighting equip- 
ment, M. V, v. 
harre, hinges, P. 550. 
hatched, hitched, jerked, B. 
haud, hold, B., Bal. 
haunt, knack, skill, P. 447. 
autboy, a wooden wind instru- 
ment, M. I, vi. 
having, estate, possession, M, I, 
ill. 
Benne, a white-faced cow, cow, 


Heben, ebony, S. 

hem, them, P. 11, 39, etc. 

hente, get, P. 2209. 

herbewe, harbors, P. 404. 

hethenesse, heathendom, P. 49. 

hir, their, P. 11. 

his, its, P., M., etc. 

histie, dry, barren, B, 

historiographer, historian, S. 

hoddin-gray, coarse gray woolen 
cloth, 

-holp, helped, M. I, vie 

holt, wood, P. 5. 

holwe, hollow, P. 2809. 

honest, profitable, P. 246, 

horn, horn comb; B. 


hose, trousers, M, IT, iii. 

hosen, stockings, P. 456. 

hostelrye, hotel, inn, P. 23. 

hostiler, fvakeepes P. 242. 

houlet, howlet, owlet, B. 

houndes, dogs’ (not to be trans- 
lated hounds), P. 146. 

houres, hours, ‘astrological peri- 
ods, P. 416, 

hurdies, loins, B. 

hyre, hire, pay, P. 507, 538, etc. 


“ild, yield, M. I, vi. 

ilka, every, B. Bal. 

ilke, same, P. 64. 

impe, offspring, S. 

incarnadine, make red, M, II, ii. 
inch, island, M. I, ii. 

ingle, fire, fireside, B 

intendment, intention, S. 
intermeddled, mixed, inwoven, S. 
intrenchant, not to be cut, invul- 
__ nerable, M. V, viii. 

ire, wrath, Bal. 


deer? chatterer, loud talker, : 


jauk, to dally, to irille, E 

jo, sweetheart, B. 

jocund, j joyous, M, III, ii. 

jump, risk, hazard, M. I, vi; also 
agree. 

juste, joust, ride in a tourna- 
ment, P. 96. 


keaugh, anxiety, B. 

kebbuck, cheese, B. . 

keep, heed, care, P. 503. 

kembed, cembed, Bal. 

kern, Irish light-armed foot sol- 
diers, M, I, ii; V, vii. 

ae ee thick-set, knotty fellow, 

549. 

knellin, ringing, Bal. 

Lagi knives, short swords, P 
3 


laas, cord, lace, P. 392. 

Jaith, loath, sorry, B. 

laithfu’, (loathful) sheepish, B. 
lane, lone; no thy lane, not alone, 


B. 

lap, leaped, fell over, Bal. 

largess, bounty,gifts tips, M.I1I, i. 

lat, let, Bal. 

latch, catch, seize, M. IV, ii. 

lave, rest, B. 

lazar, leper, P. 243; 245. 

leed, a copper caldron, P. 202. 

‘leet, leave, P. 508. 

lest, desire, P. 132. 

paged sweetened medicines, 
128 

ae better. For him was 
levere, he preferred, P. 293. 

lewed, unlearned, P. 502, 574, 
etc. 

licentiat, one licensed to give 
absolution, P. 220. 

licour, liquor, sap, P. 3. 

liefetenaunt, lieutenant, officer au- 
thorized to act for a superior, S. 

lift, sky, Bal. 


limbeck,. a gberical retort for 
Jin 


disti vile 
lime, | dedi lime, a sticky sub- 
stan sometimes used to 


catch birds, M. IV, il. 


lin, Bngetee Bal, 

line, aid, M, I, iii. 

link, dance, trip, B. 

lipsed, lisped, P. 264, 

liquor, to moisten; 

: a draw Nees 
emenage, pilotage, P. 40 

lokkes, tock. F. f La 

love-days, Gay for settling dis- 
putes, P. 258. 

lowpin, loupin, leaping, B. 

luce, pike, a fish, P. 350. 

Lunardi, a balloon bonnet, B. 

lyart, gray, B. 

lyk, like, P. 259, 261, etc. 

lymytour, a friar licensed to beg 
in a specified or limited terri- 
tory, P. 209 

lystes, lists, tournaments, dbs; 


ener the 


magot-pie, magpie, M. III, iv. 
maistrye, mastery, eminence; 
‘a fair for the maistrye”’ may 


be freely translated ‘‘a likely 
applicant for the highest 
power’; P. 165. 


marry, by the Virgin Mary, a 
form of exclamation or mild 
oath, M. II, ii; II, vi. 

mary-bones, marrow-bones, P: 
380. 

mated, confounded, astonished, 
M, Vv. A; 

maun, must, B. 

maunciple, a steward or house 
manager, P. 544. 

meen, moon, Bal, 

melder, a grinding of corn, B, 

mere, entire, absolute, M. TV, iii. 


merrymen, companions, follow- 
ers, Bal. 

mesurable, moderate, measur- 
able, P. 435. 

mete, meat, table or mealtime, 
PE 29s 


mettle, spirit, courage, Bal. 
mew, mewe, a coop, P. 349. 
mickle, much, great, Bal., é 
mind, remind, remember, B 
minion, favorite, MoT; 31%. 
mirk, dark, B 
missive, messenger, 
I, iv. s 
moe, more, M, \, iii. 
moil, toil, B. 
Monenday, Monday, Bal. 
monument, grave, place of burial, 
II, iv. 
moot, may, must, P. 732, 735, etc. 
mormal, running sore, P. 386. 
mortreux, highly seasoned soup, 
‘PS 3843 
morwe, morning, P. 334., 
mounch, munch, M. I, iii. 
muche and lyte. Great and 
small, rich and poor, P. 494. 
muchel, much, greatly, P. 132. 


one sent, 


nae, not, no, B., Bal. 
naig, nag, horse, 35 
napkin, handkerchief, M. II, iii. 
nappy, ale, liquor, B. 
narette, do not ascribe; con- 
tracted from ne arrete, P. 726. 
nas, was not; contracted from 
ne was, P. 288, 321, etc. 
natheless, nevertheless, P. 35. 
ne; not, P. 841, etc. 


4 { 
\ ‘ 
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| \ 
facist, next, Bal. . 
newt, a smal! lizard, M. IV, i. 4 
eae dressing gown, M. 
at; Vin, 
pres, occasion ; literally for the 
\ then ¢ ones); P.370, 523, etc. 
areil, one not equate the 
myo of "all, M. Ill, i 
noot, know not; obattadiod from 
ne wot; P, 284. AS ae 
Norweyan, Soovqaa ait, “7 
nose-thirles, nostrils, P. 557. 
not-heed, a nut-like hedilitsely i } 
cropped head, P. 109... Tae 
nouthe, now, at present, P. 462. ‘ 
ny, nigh, P. 732. 
nyce, nice, exact, foolish, P. 398. 
nyghtertale, night, night time, 
iP; O7. '* 
0, one, a, P. 304, . 93. 
offices, servants, M. il, 5 
on, of, M. V, i. ’ 
oon, one, P. 148. J 
or, before; often with e’er, M. IV, 
lii; Bal. P 
ouitridere, outri a monk who y 
supe the farm work, 7 
. 166. ; f 
overal, everywhere, P. 216. j 
overest, outer, overmost, P. 290. 
owe, Own, possess, ce; iv, etc. : ‘ 


owre, over, too, B. 


pace, pass, P. 175. a 
paddock, toad, M. i. 
palter, juggle, ‘equivoeate, M. YV, 
Viii. “ 
parfit, pertcct, Pim 
parritch, porridge, 
pa rt, depart, die, M. V, 
arvys, porch of a church 
lawyers met their clie 
pas, walk, P. 825. 
pattle, plow-staff, B. 
peak, grow thin, M. I, iii. 
peire of bedes, rosary, P. 156 
penny-fee, wages, B. 
penthouse, an overhanging rag ey 
or shed, M. I, iu, 
pers, blue, P. 439. 
persoun, parson, P. 479. 
peyned hir, she took pains, P. 139. 
pinche, find fault with, P. 326. 
pinched, fluted, folded, P. 15r. 
pleyn, full; French, plein, PL 3Ts 
337 etc.; also plainly, Pi 52 te 
poraille, poor people, P. 247. 
port, bearing, mannet, P, 69, 138. 
portable, endurable, M. IV, iii. 
cards couriers. fast travelers, 
Py ine tue 
poudre-marchant, a 
powder, P. 381. 
Poules, Paul's, the famous Lon- 
don cathedral, P. 509. 
pourtraict, portray, S. 
pow, head, poll, B. 
poynt, condition; French en bon 
point means portly, fat, P. 200. 
prease, press, Bal. 
present, immediate, the usual 
sense in ehakes are: Mi lviz 
pretend, intend, M I, tv. 
pricasour, hard rider, P, 189. 
priking, riding, P. 191. 
prithee, pray thee, Bal, 
procreant, creating, generating 
young, Divi. 


flavoring 


| 840 


propre, own, P. 540. 
proprely, accurately, P. 7209. 
prys, Fanisey See 67. 
sh, ragge 

eee aE a plucked or worth- 

ead hen, P. 177. ap 
oko: § proceeds of nigger, 

25) 


purchasour, conveyancer, P. 318; 
also purchasing, conveying, P. 
320. 
purfiled, trimmed, P. 193. 
purtreye, ‘portray, draw, iP. 96; 
pussie’s, a hare’s, B. 


quarry, a pile of dead game, M. 
TV, iii. 

queans, young 

quell, murder 
Saxon ae ’ kill, 
vi; V ; 

quire, Ic 

quite, nee Pa 

Bal. said oe 


irls, B. 
on ad the Anglo- 
) M. I, 


rage, aa J Baye ly 
Tair, roar, , 


remorse, pi 
gen! regular alary or income, 


Cred, went on eames 
ay, P. 54. ae, 
ean, B. 4 te oe 
al door knocker, Bal. 
wench, scale preted, 


Lb, 7 q ey 
rove, thot an arrow upward, S: 
row, roll, flow, B. 
rozet, rosin, B. 
rub, roughness, hindrance im- 

pediment, M. III, i 


saftly, gently, Bal. 
sair, sairly, sore, sorely, B, 
sal, shall, Bal. 


rg vag. aati ‘sanguin, ruddy, red, 


ish 
sark, saree, undergarment, B.; 
also shirt, Bal. 
sate, sat; old past tense of the 
verb, Bal, 
saugh, saw, P. 850. 
nani de psaltery or harp, P. 296, 
can, to ones or look at care- 
fully, M M. IIl, iv. “ 
ouatin! pity, a pao. 
scoleye, go to school, P.3 302. 
scotch, gash, slash with wounds, 
Me A at 5 ee 


- escritoire or writing 
esky 
eche, seek, P. 784. ‘ 


- seege, siege, P 


, BO: 
seel, to obscure, shlind, M. III, ii. 
seigh, saw, P. 193. 
seke, seek, P. 16; sick, P. 17, 245, 
etc. 
seken, seek, P, 13. 
erage seemly, propetly, P. 123, 
23 
sendal, thin silk, P. 440. 
sennet, a series of notes aE a 
amet used as a signal, M 
i 
se ‘nnights, seven nights, a week, 
FB ribs 
sewer, an Officer who set the 
dishes on the table, M. I, vii. 
shapen, plan, shape, P. 772, 800, 


etc. 
shaply, fit, suitable, P. 372. 
shaw, wood, B. ‘ 
sheeldes, French gold coins, P. 


278. : 
shene, bright, shining, P. 160. 


» shirreve, — literally shire 


reeve, P. 3 
ay shige? Cold plural pia), 


eahudh, a dog with shaggy hair; 
pronounced shock, M. III, i. 

shoures, showers, P. I. 

shut, stop, Bal. 

sic, such, B., Bal. 

sightless, invisible, M.I, v, ‘vii, 
etc. 

_ sikerly, certainly, surely, P. 137- 

siller, money, B. 

sin, since, B, 

single, we vk, M. I, iii, vi, etc. 


" sithes, times, P. 485. 


skeely, skillful, Bal. 

skellum, good-for-nothing, B. 
skelpit, hurried, B. 

skirl, sound shrilly, B 

skirr, scour, move quickly over, 


e V, iii. 


a iglee: slab, stiff, glutinous, M. IV, i, 

_ slaps, openings in a fence, B. 

sleave, skein . soft silk, M. II, ii.- 
_ sleekit, sleek, B 

- smeddum, powder, B. 


smerte, smart, suffer, P. 534; also, 
smartly, heavily, P, 149. 

smoored, smothered, B. 

snell, bitter, B. 

snibben, snub, reprové, P. 423. 

solempne, important, dignified, 
pompous, P. 200, 364; also 
Stes use pompously, P. 274. 

som-del, somewhat, P. 174. 

somfiour, summoner, an officer 
in the ecclesiastic courts,P. 543. 

sonne,sun, P. 7. | 

soote, sweet, P. 1. * 

sooth,' truth, M. I, ii, etc. 

sope in wyn, bread soaked in 
wine, P. 334. 

soper, supper, P. 348. 

sorry, sad, M. II, ii. 

soupe, milk, a sup, B. 

souter, cobbler, B. 

soveryn, high, distinguished, P. 


T i 
sowninge, sounding, bragging on, 
P. 275; also, tending to, P. 307. 
space, way, course, P. 176, 


from ees ee wa 


“3 


« 


sp wean, B. 

speculation, vision, power of 
sight, M. III, iv. 

sped, fared, B. . 

spiers, asks, B 

spores, spurs, indicating that 


she rode astride, P. 473. 
sprattle, scramble, B. 
spreckled, speckled, B. 
sprites, spirits, ghosts, M. II, iii. 
a ary: haughty, sophisticated, 


squatta, ‘settle, B 

stacher, stagger, B. 

stack, stuck, B. 

stemed, glowed, flashed, P. 202. 

stepe, protruding, prominent, 
P. 201, 753, etc. 

stewe, fish pond, P, 350. 

stibble, stubble, B. 

still, always, the usual meaning 
in Shakespeare, M. III, 1; 
V. i, etc. 

stint, stop, Bal, 

stool, chair, M. ITI, iv. 

stoure, dust, B. 

ee at once, straightway, 

al. 

strondes, shares, P. 13. 

strunt, swagger, B. 

sugh, rush o: bib B. 

swats, new ale, B. 

swich, such, P. 3, 24, etc.; B. 

swinkere, laborer, P ” 531. See 
swynken. 

swith, away, haste, begone. B. 

swynken, work, P. 186; aren 
n., P. 188. 


syne, then, sinte; ome f 

tabard, a short-sleev: coat; also 
used as a sign and name of the 
famous inn from which the 
pilgrims began their journey, 
P, 20, 541. 

takel, tackle, equipment, P. 106. 

tale, tally, number, M, I. iii. 

talen, tell tales, P. 772. 

tane, taen, taken, Bal. 

tapicer, carpet maker, 
sterer, P. 362. 

tappestere, barmaid, P. 242. 

targe, target, P. 471. 

tentie, careful, attentive, B. 

termes, exact words or terms, 
LBV RE 

thae, those, B. 

thane, an old Scotch title about 
equivalent to earl, M, I, iii,etc. 

the feint a, not a, nothing of a, B. 

thegither, together, B. 

thencrees, the increase, P. 275. 

Thersae, where, P. 34, 172,°249, 
etc. 

thir, these, B. 

tho, those, P. 408. 

thole, endure, suffer, B. . 

thorn, hawthorn tree, B., Bal. ~— 

thorough, through, Bal. 

thrave, twenty-four sheaves of 
grain, B. 

thryes, thrice, P. 63. 

til, to, P. 180; Bal. 

tint, lost, B. 

tipet, a friar’ s hood or cowl, P. 
233. 

tippenny, twopenny ale, B 

toun, town, farmhouse, B. — 

tousie, shaggy, B. 


uphol- 


towmond, twelvemonth, B 

trammel, catch in a net, vA I, vi. 

travail, labor, pain, Bal. 

tretys, shapely, well propor- 
‘tioned, P. 152. 

trysted, enticed, ray 

tweye, two, P. 7 

twine, heavy eetiiptie Bal. 

twynne, go apart, separate, P. 


835. 
tyke, dog, B. 


unco, uncommonly, B. 

uncos, news, ome B 

usquabae, whisky, B. 

utterance, uttermost, to extrem- 
ity, M. III, i. 


vantage, advantage, M. I, ii. 

vauntie, proud, vain, B. 

vavasour, country gentleman, a 
vassal, a landholder, P. 360. 

venerye, hunting, P. 166. 

verray, true, French vrai, P. 72. 

vertu, power, P. 4. 

veyne, vein, P. 3. 

viage, voyage, military expedi- / 
dition, P. 77. 

vigilyes, religious ceremonies or 
apne in the evening, P. 


eiieigi epi bededing: country man- 
ners; also, sometimes, villainy, 
P. 726, 740, etc. Also vulgar, 
or coarse expression, P. 70. 

vitaille, provisions, victuals, P. 

248. 

peed, face-mask, M. III, ii. 

vouchesauf, vouchsafe, P. 807, 
812, etc. 


wad, would have, would, B. 
wales, chooses, B. 
walie, robust, B. 


The Glossary 


ieee wanton, lively, jovial, 
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wap, wrap, stuff, Bal. 

war, aware, P.157; also wary, cat- 
tious, P. 309. > 

warlocks, wizards, B. 

wassail, carousal, drinking, M. 


» Vi. 

wastel breed, bread made of the 
finest flour, P. 147. 

vas watchword, signal, M. 
Al, i. 

waxed, grew, Bal. 

web, bundle, package, Bal. 

webbe, weaver, P. 362. 

weed, weedes, garments, clothes; 
now sometimes used in the 
plural, as widow’s weeds, Bal., 


weel-trained, well-kept, B. 

weet, wet, B. 

wel, quite, full, P. 24. 

wel-head, source, S. 

wered, wore, P. 75. \ 

pea wars, P. 47. \ 
erte, wart, P. 555. \ 

| wey, way, P. 34. 

wha, w! » who, whom, B. 

what, why, P. 184. : 

whaur, where, B. 

whelp, puppy, P. 257. 

while, until, oT, as 

whiles, whyles, sometimes, now 
and then, 

sions form: 

whins, furze, B. 

wimpel, face or neck cloth, P. 151. 

wind, to blow, pronounced wind, 


rmerly, P. 795; S. 


sR a As a window-seat, 


B. 

wiste, knew, P. 228; Bal. 

withal, therewith, with it, M., 
Ty ik: 

withouten without considering, 


*. : 


\ 


841 


to say nothing of, P. 261. 
war a Sa , Wednesday, Bal. 
wol, will 
wolden, oni, LP: 27. 
wone, dwell, P. 388; also wont, 

custom, P, 3353 B. 
wonner, wonder, B. 
wont, was bee Bal. 
wood, crazy, P. 18. 
worm, serpent, M. ai, iv.; Bal. 
woudna, would not, Bal. 
wrack, wreck, ruin, M: 
wydwe, widow, P2530 
wyliecoat, undervest, B. 
wys, wise, P. 68. ; 


Ve 


yaf, gave, P. 177. { 
Sir bt y-cleped, named, called, 


P. 376, 410; s so cleped. & 
yé, eyes, P. 10. : 
sper. popular |or vulgar ; 


yeldhaile, F dithan, Be 70s 
~yeman, yeoman, a freeholder next 
in rank toa ntleman, Pero. 
yerde, stick, P. 
yestreen, yesterday “evening, Bal. 


yesty, frothy, foaming, yeasty, ; 
M.IV,i 
yield, reueed frequently con 
tracted to ‘4d, as in G 
us, M, I, vi. , 2 
y-lad, led, carried, 
yout, beyond, B. 
younkers, young people, young- 
sters, B. 
yow, you, P. 38. 
y-ronne, pp. run, P. 8. 
yssew, issue, S. 
*y-wimpled, supplied with a 
wimpel or neckcloth, P. 470. 
the west 


Zephirus, Zephyrus, 
wind, P. 5. 
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